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SIBERIA. 
ha  ^aUonSy  PramneeSj  and  Tovms, 

Wheh  we  mean  to  give  a  description  of  an  extensive  country  in  detail,  it  presents 
itseif  in  two  diffiirent  points  of  view,  which  have  two  corresponding  modes  of  sub* 
<fiviston*  It  may  be  divideld  into  governments,  provinces,  and  districts.  It  may 
also  be  divided  according  to  the  natj^ns  which  inhabit  it.  The  one  of  these  methods 
is  that  of  chorography;  the  other,  that  of  ethnography.  We  usually  begin  with  the 
first.  In  the  present  instance  we  shall  begin  with  the  last,  as  an  order  fitted  to  im- 
part both  greater  clearness  and  greater  interest  to  our  descriptions. 

The  Russians,  Cossacks,  and  other  colonists  from  Europe,  inhabit  I  ®Jj''^2li« 
chiefly  the  towns  and  military  stations  of  Siberia.  Some  of  them  are  |  oAtioiiai 
descended  from  the  soldiers  employed  in  the  conquest  of  the  country ;  others  are 
criminals  sent  thither  in  banishmenL  To  these  two  classes  are  to  be  added  adven- 
turers, deserters  among  the  peasantry,  and  ruined  merchants  who  liave  sought  here 
the  means  of  repairing  their  fortunes^  Xhese  different  classes  of  colonists,  burying 
themselves  in  a  vast  desert,  htiPv#  joined  to  their  o^^ginal  grossness  that  which  is 
generated  by  a  savage  climate.  Bi^,  if  ignorance,  indblence  and  drunkenness  often 
encroach  on  their  happiness,  we  find  them  praised  by  travellers  for  their  generous 
hospitality,  their  frank  gaiety,  and  the  good  order  which  prevails  among  them.  Only 
a  century  ago  the  Siberians  were  considered  as  so  savage  a  race,  that  Peter  the 
Great  conceived  that  he  could  not  inflict  a  severer  punishment  on  his  mortal  enemies 
the  Swedes  than  to  send  them  to  Siberia.  The  consequence  was,  that  these  honour- 
able exiles  introduced  into  that  countiy  the  customs  and  the  manufactures  of  Europe. 
Whfle  employed  in  ameliorating  their  own  situation ,  they  civilized  the  people  among 
whom  they  came.  The  Swedes  founded,  in  1713,  the  first  school  at  Tobobk; 
there  they  taught  German,  Latin,  Fren^  geography,  geometry,  and  drawing*  In 
1801,  Mr.  Kotzebue  found  in  that  place  people  who  studied  the  Rus-  I  proReaof 
sian,  French,  and  German  literature,  and  saw  his  own  plays  acted  on  a  |  "inwSiB^ 
public  theatre.*  These  were  symptoms  of  the  extended  progress  of  the  Siberians  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  mind.  At  the  same  time,  the  governors,  and  the  civil  and 
military  officers  have  introduced  into  the  Siberian  towns  the  manners  of  Petersburg, 
with  the  Russian  vanity  and  ostentation.    Mr.  Lesseps  saw  elegant  carriages  rolling 

*  Kotcebue's  Account  of  the  most  remarkable  year  of  hit  life. 
Vol.  IL— a 
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along  the  atreeUi  of  Irkutsk.  But  this  refinement  of  the  nuuroers  of  the  Siherians 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  extending  to  the  small  towna  and  the  villages  which 
m}ra£Sf^  I  ^^  sadly  scattered  in  the  nwlst  of  vast  forests.  Some  fiirniers,  rich  in 
himtml&e.  |  flocks,  scarcely  know  the  use  of  money,  and  lead  a  life  altogether  patri- 
archal. The  hunters,  ranging  the  deserts,  are  transformed  into  a  sort  of  savages. 
The  frozen  ground  serves  them  for  a  hed;  they  quench  their  thirst  with  the  herries 
of  the  thickets ;  they  even  drink  the  blood  of  the  animals  immediately  after  they  are 
shot  The  Cossack  who,  at  Tobolsk  or  at  Irkutsk  finds  himself  confounded  with 
the  populace,  becomes  a  sort  of  monarch  when  sent  among  the  Samoids  or  the 
Tookaghires  to  collect  the  taxes,  and  to  maintain  the  social  order  of  the  country. 
He  has  a  cottage  for  his  palace,  and  a  corporal's  staff  for  a* sceptre;  the  delicacies 
of  his  table  consist  in  salmon,  the  flesh  of  rein-deer,  and  the  heads  of  bears.  Some 
Cossack  families  established  in  the  towns  have  ol^^dined  the  rank  of  deoriofficn,  or 
patrician  nobles.* — ^The  merchants  of  Siberia  are  chiefly  itinerant,  going  from  town 
to  town,  and  from  market  to  market — The  number  of  Europeans  established  in  that 
country,  and  of  Siberiaks,  or  descendants  of  Europeans,  amounts  at  present  (o  half 
a  million. 

The  numerous  Tartar  colonies  occupy  the  south  part  of  &e  govern- 
ment of  Tobobk*  Those  removed  farthest  to  the  east  are  the  Biriusses, 
the  Eatschinzi  or  Eatschinians,  and  the  Belthres*  These  three  tibes^ 
more  or  less  mixed  with  Mongolian  blood,  live  in  the  neighbourhood  <^  Abakan,  a 
river  which  falls  into  the  Upper  Yenisei.  The  Eatschinians  are  rich  in  cattle.  Their 
beardless  visage  indicates  a  mixture  of  Mongolian  blood.  They  have  among  them 
a>7uiini*  I  some  dextrous  magicians,  who  dress  like  the  Frencht  In  the  south 
the  Sayanians  occupy  the  high  mountains  of  that  name.  Those  nomades  have  some 
^^B>Moi«b  I  features  of  resemblance  to  the  Mantchoos.|  A  tribe  of  Teleootes,  or 
Telengutes,  lives  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eu&nOsk;  the  greater  part  of  them  live 
in  the  Ealmuk  country.  The  Russians  call  them  the  white  Ealmuks.  Some  of 
them  who  have  been  obliged  to  submit  to  baptism  still  neglect  the  greater  part  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Greek  church.  Their  langimge  is  half  Mongolian.§  In  going 
1%mC^  I  ^^^^  ^^^  rivers  Tomsk  and  Tchulym,  we  find  two  Tartar  colonies, 
TehiiijnB,8Et.  |  called  after  the  names  of  these  rivers.  The  Tchulym  Tartars  speak 
a  dkdect  consisting  of  Tartar,  Buriaite-Mongolian,  and  some  Yakoot  words.  || 
Among  various  insignificant  tribes,  we  may  mention  the  Abinzi,  who  call  themselves 
in  the  singular  number  Ma,  and  in  the  plural  Ahalar,  They  live  among  the  Teleo- 
ItembiBfri.  I  gootes.  In  passing  the  Obi  we  find  the  Barabinians,  (Barabintsi,)  who 
live  by  fishmg  and  their  flocks,  in  the  great  steppe  known  by  this  name.  Some  of 
Tutui  otite  I  &em  are  Mahometans,  and  the  rest  paeans.  The  Tartars  of  the  Obi 
Obi,  Tin,  Cm.  |  jj^^  along  the  left  bank  of  tha^  river,  a/ far  as  the  environs  of  Naryni, 
Those  of  Tobolsk  hve  on  th^  two  banks  of  tfte  aiv^r  of  this  name,  from  the  froa* 
tier  all  the  way  to  its  mouths  The  Taralians,^in  the  district  of  Tara,  speak  the 
same  dialect  as  the  preceding.  The  Turalinad  or  Turalinians,  the  most  civilized  of 
all  the  Tartars  of  Siberia,  inhabit  the  towns  and  villages  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tara,  from  the  mountains  till  it  reaches  the  Tobol.  They  were  forcibly  bap- 
tized in  the  river  by  Philoppei,  a  noble  or  ecclesiastical  dignitaiy,  assisted  by  a  body 
of  Cossacks. 

VMnenoftht  I  The  constitutions  of  the  Tartars  are  generally  robust  and^vigorous. 
Tartan.  |  xheir  simple  mode  of  life,  their  frugality,  and  their  cleanliness^protect 
them  from  the  greater  part  of  contagious  and  malignant  diseases,  exceptmg  the 
small-pox,  which  has  at  difierent  times  spread  terrible  ravages  among  them.\  The 
cleanliness  and  temperance  of  this  people  chiefly  depends  on  their  religion.  The 
Eoran  enjoins  them  to  wash  themselves  several  times  arday.lT    By  fbriiidding  the 

•  Gtorfp.  Rusme,  iL  (yo\.  Mo.)  1009.  f  Pallsip  Yoytges  en  Bttiiie»  iv.  580. 4fo. 

^  timehn's  Traveli,  iv.  370. 8vo.  (in  Gennan/| 

§  GeorgI,  Deicription  of  ^usuan  nation^  ii.  MO^  m  German.    Voeab.  Petropolit.  Ko.  lOt. 
1  Votab.  Pctrop.  No.  96. 
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of  flpiiituoiis  and  tfaiNMr  HquoM,  it  teconis  them  from  the  oonsequeneee  of  Roe- 
aian  dmidEennees.  The  commandment  Which  preacribes  abstinence  is  less  faTomr- 
able  to  health.  The  1*attavs  obaenre  205  fasting  dajs  in  the  year.  The  whole 
number  of  Tartar  tribes  may  amount  to  a  population  of  100,000. 

We  now  proceed  to  mention  such  Mongolian  tribes  as  hare  fallen 
under  tiie  Ruasiaa  sway.  The  true  Mongols  live  about  Kiachta  and  Se- 
Hngnink,  and  are  in  small  number.  The  Booriaites,  or  BaigarBuratt,  a 
great  Mongdlian  race,  have  peopled  afanost  the  whole  province  of  Irkutsk,  and  that  of 
Nerlchinsk ;  tiiej  are  omiputed  at  98,000  souls.*  In  their  exterior  the  Booriaites 
reaemble  the  Kahnuks.  There  is  a  greater  proportion  of  fat  people  among  them ; 
they  hmve  al^  less  hair,  and  many  of  ihem  have  no  beard  whatever.  Their  com- 
plezion  is  pale  and  yelhyw.*  Th^  are  deficient  in  corporeal  strength ;  a  Russian  of 
the  eame  age  and  sise  widi  a  Boofiaite  is  a  match  for  several,  of  Uiem  in  wrestling. 
The  Booriaites,  however,  enjoy  good  health,  though  they  seldom  reach  an  advanced 
age.  The  smatt-poz,  once  destructive  tp  this  tribe,  has  stopped  its  ravages  since  the 
eetnhliahment  €£  an  institution  for  inoculation  at  Irkutsk.  The  itch  is  veiy  prevalent 
among  them,  and  promoted  by*  their  manner  of  living  and  clothing.  To  the  east  of 
lake  BsLJkai  they  make  use  c^f  warm  baths  in  chronic  diseases.  Their  physicians  are 
dumuuM  or  soroerers,  who  attempt  to  cure  them  by  sacrifices  and  tiJismans  rather 
than  by  natural  rem^es. .  The  Booriaites  speak  a  very  rude  dialect  of  Mohgohc, 
tendered  unintelligible  by  frequent  transpositions  and  changes  of  consonants.^ 

The  third  race  of  indigenous  inhabitants  of  northern  Asia  is  that  of  I  Tongooia,  or 
the  Tongooses,  who  call  themselves  (Evoen.  The  Chinese  call  them  |  ^^^^ 
Solon,  J  and  the  Todugeera  Erpeghi.  They  have  a  common  origin  with  the  Mant- 
choos*  The  Tongooses  are  distinguished  by  their  regular  conformation.  They  are 
usuafly  of  a  middting  size,  limber,  and  well  made.  Their  count^iance  is  less  flat- 
tened than  that  of  the  Kalmnks ;  with  small  and  lively  eyes,  the  nose  well  propor- 
tioned, and-beacd  thin,  the  hair  tdack,  and  the  expression  agreeable.  The  Ton- 
gooses  are  subject  to  few  diseases ;  yet  they  seldom  attain  old  age,  |  CMHdtMioB. 
iriiidi  prooeeds  from  their  climate,  and  their  laborious  and  dangerous  mode  of  hfo. 
Sometimes  the  small-pox  makes  terrible  ravages  among  them.  The  priests  of  their 
idofaitry  are  their  physicians.  Among  the  Tongooses  the  senses  of  sight  and  iiear- 
in^  are  incredibly  acute ;  the  organs  of  taste,  smell,  and  touch  are  less  sensible. 
Thesa  nomades  are  well  acquainted  with  every  tree  and  every  rock  |  MbdeonNhf. 
within  their  district  They  can  point  out  with  certainty  a  road  of  a  hundred  miles, 
by  descrilnng  the  stones  and  trees  which  occur  in  it ;  and  can  give  sure  directions  to 
treveHeis.  They  fdiow  the  game  by  the  slight  marks  which  their  steps  leave  on 
the  grass  or  on  the  moss.  They  have  never  submitted  to  the  rite  of  I  Wfiiiiun. 
baptism.  Their  religion  Is  a  branch  of  Shamanism.  Their  supreme  divimty  is  called 
Boa.  Polygamy  is  allowed  amonjt  them.  Their  princes  are  called  Tu-Sha,  a  term 
which  appears  to  be  Mongolic.  The  hmguage  of  the  Tongooses  is  a  dialect  of 
Mantchoo^  with  a  mixture  of  Mongoho  word^,  chiefly  consisting  of  such  as  denote 
objeels  relating  to  milized  liabits.§  The  Tongoos  language  comprehends  eight 
Often  dialects. 

This  tribe  pitches  its  moveable  dwellings  over  a  third  part  of  Siberia.  It  extends 
from  the  banks  of  the  Yenisei  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.  On  the  south  side  it  occu- 
pies tiie  east  part  of  Daooria.  •These  Tongooses  are  good  horsemen,  t  mshvntiW 
txctSkeai  archers,  brave  and  robust  Another  tract  of  the  country  inha-  |  '^"'^  *'^**^ 
biled  by  the  Tongooses  extends  between  the  Lena  and  the  Yenisei,  as  far  as  the 
lower  Tongooska*     Like  their  neighbours  the  Samoide8|,<they  are  poor.     Those  on 

*■  ■oyni^  BaovQlop^die  Roaaet  p.  Sl9»  (edition  of  1783-5.) 

t  Fitcher'a  Hiftoiy  of  Siberia,  i.  p.  33.  Gmelin's  Travehb  iiu  P*  370.  Georgi's  DeicriptioQ 
of  tl^  JtnanaD  nations,  iv.  p.  420.  (all  in  German.) 

f  fiacher^a  History  of  Siberia,  1. 465,  note  1€.  PaDas,  ll^rooires  Histor.  sur  lea  Mongolia 
L  a,  j2^  Qn  German.) 

r Vooab.  PetropoL  No.  139—145.  Geofgi'a  Travels  in  Sibena,  etc.  L  268—2/1,  (in  Ger« 
nan.)  Pilling'a  Travels,  abridged  by  Sauer^  p.  367.  (m  German)  Fischer,  Histoire  de  Siberie, 
iatrod.  p.  116. 
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Ihe  Lena,  called  Olenians,  live  b^  the  reki^deer,  and  die  iMredace  ef  fishing  and 
luaiting.  Their  name  is  from  Oiena,  the  Russian  word  for  the  lein-deer;  lastly,  the 
LamuteSi  or  shoremen,  from  LamOj  the  sea,  in  the  Tengoos'e  langua^,  occupy  the 
province  of  Okhotsk,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  Koriaks*  Their  entire  number 
amounts  only  to  24,000  pers<Mis.* 

At  the  base  of  the  Undian  mountains  of  the  north,  and  on  the  lower  Obi,  we  find 
some  tribes  of  Finnish  extraction,  and  perhaps  originally  from  Europe,  for  we  have 
no  proof  that  the  Finnish  nation  was  originally  Asiatic. 

woeoah.  I  The  Wogools,  who  live  between  the  Tobol,  the  Berezof,  the  Obi, 
and  the  Uralian  mountains,  are  under  the  middUng  stature.  They  have  generally 
black  hair  and  little  beard.  Their  principal  business  is  the  chase,  in  which  they  dis- 
play singular  agihty  and  address,  and  manage  equally  the  musket  ac^  the  javelin. 
They  also  excel  in  laying  all  sorts  of  toils  for  deer.  They  call  themselves  Mwm; 
their  language  is  very  mixed,  t 

OMUki  flf  dw  I  The  Ostiaks  of  the  Obi,  who  are  Kkewise  of  Finnish  extraction,  form 
^^  I  one  of  the  most  numerous  tribes  of  Siberia,  reckoning  about  dO,OOQ 

males.  The  name  of.  Ostiak,  which  signifies  stranger,  has  been  given  by  the  Tar- 
tars to  three  different  tribes.  The  Ostiaks  of  the  Obi,  named  Mansi  by  the  Wo- 
gools, assert  that  they  are  descended  from  the  Perm.fans.  Before  submitting  to 
B^issia,  they  were  governed  by  princes  of  their  own  nation ;  and  from  their  descend- 
ants the  chiefs  of  Uie  tribes  are  still  taken*  This  people  has  ne  alphabet.  They, 
can  count  no  higher  than  ten,  which  is  also  the  case  with  the  other  Finnish  tribes. 
They  possess  the  country  from  Surgut  to  Berezof  and  Obdoraknoi. 
mSSmsor'Se  I  ^^^  Ostiaks,  says  a  Russian  traveller^  Souyef, j:  are  small  and  feeble, 
oniaia!  |  Their  physiognomy  has  no  distinguishing  characteristic.  Thenr  hair  is 
generally  of  a  reddish  or  a  light  yellow  cast.  They  wear  a  tight  dress,  which  is 
made  of  skins  and  furs.  The  men  make  a  mark  upon  their  skin,  the  women  sew 
figures  on  the  backs  of  the  hands,  the  fore  anp,  and  the  fore  part  of  the  leg.  Their 
summer  cabins  are  of  a  pyramidal  form ;  the  winter  ones  are  square,,  and  built  of 
wood.  The  Ostiaks  are  properly  fishermen,  but  in  winter  they  make  great  hunting 
expeditions.  The  rich  possess  flocks  of  rein-deer.  Nothing  is  so  dirty  and  disgust- 
ing as  their  appearance  and  manner  of  living :  yet  they  enjoy  good  health*  They 
generally  die  of  scorbutic,  nervous,  and  other  chronic  diseases.  The  Ostiaks  are 
still  pagans.  In  swearing  allegiance  to  a  i^w  emperor,  they  are  made  to  go  on 
^natSoD  ibr  I  their  knees  before  a  bear's  skin,  or  an  axe  with  which  a  bear  has  been 
the  bctr.  |  ]i^j]\q^  .  each  Ostiak  is  presented  with  a  piece  of  bread  on  the  point  of  a 
knife,  and  takes  his  oath  in  the  following  terms :  "  If  in  the  course  of  my  life  I  be- 
come unfaithfiil  to  my  Czar,  if  I  do  not  pay  my  tribute,  if  I  desert  my  oonton,  &c. 
&c.  mav  a  bear  devour  me !  may  the  morsel  of  bread  which  I  now  eat  suffocate  me, 
this  axe  cut  off  my  head,  and  this  knife  pierce  my  heart !"  This  is  a  ceremony  used 
among  all  the  idolatrous  people  of  Siberia.  The  bear  enjoys  among  them  a  religfams 
veneration.  They  make  sacrifices  before  going  out  to  hunt  this  animal ;  and  after 
having  killed  one,  they  celebrate  his  memory  by  an  expiatory  fete,  and  by  songs  ad- 
dressed to  his  roanes.§ 

xribei  of  tke  I  It  Ls  thought  that  the  whole  Samoid  race  has  moved  down  the  course 
iiiiMMd  race.  I  0f  jije  yenisei ;  for  there  are  still  fi>und  from  the  upper  Yenisei  and  the 
Abakan  to  the  west  end  of  lake  Baikal  some  weak  tribes  which  speak  dialects  which 
have  a  great  mixture  of  Samoid  words,  or  which  even  belong  entirely  to  that  lan- 
stffin.  I  guage.  Such  are  the  Soyetes,  laho  are  said  to  be  numerous  in  Chinese 
MaiMm.  I  Mongoha ;  the  Kaibales,  who  leave  the  dead  bodies  of  their  children 
exposed  on  the  trees,  and  who  dispute  with  the  mountain  hare  the  heaps  of  hay 
KtngttMi.  I  provided  by  that  intelligent  animal ;  the  Matores,  the  Eara^issesi  the 
Kamachiazes,  and  lastly,  the  Ostiaks  of  Naiym.||    It  might  appear  natural  to  con- 

0 

•  Hejrm,  loc.  cit. 

f  Georgi»  Deacription  des  nctions  Kuases,  i.  65.    Compare  with  Adeluog'f  llithridiites»  i.  p. 
539.  t  Dans  le  Voyage  de  Pallas*  t.  iv.  p.  51— 88»  (4to.) 

§  Georgi,  Deer,  des  nat.  Russes,  i.  21. 
I  Fiiebcr,  Uistoire  da  U  Siberie,  L  IST,  168, 170,  &cr 
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» (MUcsof  die  TemMtf  or  of  Pumpokol  as  a  Knk  of  tint  chain ;  but  it  ap- 
pe«J8  that  this  tribe' of  hunters  has  formed  for  itself  a  pecular  jargon,  which  defies 
the  leaearefaws  of  hkUnions.* 

The  Samoids  properiy  so  called  occupy  an  immense  extent  of  tern-  |  saBoidn 
toiy,  corered  wi^  heath  and  morass.     They  are  bounded  in  Europe  by  the  river 
Mesen,  about  42^  of  east  longitude;  and  in  Asia  they  go  as  &r  as  Olenek  near  the 
Lena,  and  almoet  wider  the  117th  meridian*     It  is  a  space  of  8070  miles  in  length, 
and  from  270  to  550  in  breadth. 

The  ordinary  stature  of  the  Samoids  is  from  four  to  five  feet;  they  I  phyri«aiemiP 
are  generally  squat,  with  very  short  legs,  a  large  flat  head,  a  flat  nose,  |  atHntini. 
the  lower  pait  of  the  face  very  projecting,  a  wide  mouth,  large  ears,  and  a  very  scanty 
beei4;  their  eyeB  are  small,  black,  and  angular  ;t  to  these  attractions  they  add  an 
oHve  eoleored  skin  iriuning  with  grease,  hair  l^k  and  bristly,  which,  though  small 
in  quantity,  they  arrange  mth  great  care.  The  women  have  an  easy  shape  and  mild 
foaturen.  They  arrive  very  early  at  the  age  of  puberty.  The  greater  part  of  the 
giris  are  marriageable  at  eleven  or  twelve,  but  they  have  few  children,  and  they  cease 
bearing  before  thirty.  These  people,  who  may  be  called  the  Hottentots  of  the  north, 
only  use  their  tame  rein-deers  for  drawing  their  sledges ;  they  use  the  wild  rein-deer 
for  food.  Equally  dirty  as  the  Ostiaks,  they  are  richer  and  better  clothed.  Their 
only  worship  is  a  gross  form  of  fetichism;  a  stone  or  a  piece  of  wood  is  the  object 
of  their  adoration,  or  nther  of  their  superstitious  attention.  They  carefully  avoid 
pronooncin^the  names  of  the  dead.;]^  Their  magicians  are  adroit  jugglers,  who  will 
plunge  a  kmfe  into  their  bodies  without  being  wounded.  Acting  the  part  of  inspired 
persons,  many  of  them  become  really  phrenitic.  Some  of  these  sorcerers,  at  the 
least  touch  or  look,  are  seized  with  a  kind  of  madness,  roll  upon  the  ground,  utter 
loud  bowlings,  and  even  attempt  to  kill  those  around  diem  with  any  weapon  they  can 
find.  The  Russians,  who  are  accustomed  to  see  these  savage  people,  tell  us  thai 
the  magicians  inspire  them  with  a  sort  of  terror.  The.  women  are  ex-  |  Wmnm. 
tiem^  unhappy  and  despised;  considered  as  impure  beings,  they  are  obliged  to 
peifume  tiieins^ves  before  passing  the  threshold  of  the  cabin.  The  amusements  of 
this  wandering  people  consist  in  dances,  in  which  they  keep  time  to  a  nasal  sort  of 
song.  DkMod  into  difierent  tribes,  among  which  the  Obdorians  and  the  looraks  are 
the  most  remarkable,  the  Samoids  do  not  amount  altogether  to  20,000  persons;  but 
placed  out  of  the  tract  of  conquerors,  they  have  preserved  their  language,  which 
resembles  no  other,  in  an  unmixed  state.§  They  give  themselves  the  name  of 
Xmelzy  m  ap]^ied  to  their  nation.  Their  term  for  the  men  as  opposed  to  women  is 
CSibasDoe. 

The  Taheots,  who  live  to  the  east  of  the  Samoids,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town  of  Takootek,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Lena  all  the  way  to  the  Frosen  Sea,  ap- 
pear to  be  degenerated  Tartars,  who  have  withdrawn  themselves  from  the  power  of 
the  Mongols  by  emigrating  to  distant  countries.  They  call  themselves  Socha,  in  the 
phnml  Soehahr;  there  is  still  among  the  Tartars  of  Krasnoiark  a  branch  which  bears 
this  mane.  The  Takoots,  eontrary  to  the  custom  of  their  neighbours,  wear  long 
hair,  antf  short  and  open  <^esses.  In  dirtiness  they  yield  to  none;  for  a  grave  au- 
thor aasores  us  that  the  mortars  which  they  use  for  brmsing  their  dried  fish  are 
~  i  of  cow  dung  hardened  bythe  frost     Their  number  in  aU  amounts  to  84,000 


The  Tookaghirs  inhabit  the  mountains  in  which  the  Indigirka  and  the  | 
Kowynsa  take  their  rise.  They  consist  of  500  families,  all  baptized,  who  tive  l>y 
the  chaee  and  the  produce  of  dieir  rein-deer.  We  do  not  well  know  whether  ihey 
Aould  be  nnmbered  among  the  Samoids  or  among  the  Yakoots,  or  be  conjoined 
with  the  tribes  which  are  next  to  be  enumerated.|| 

•  Adehing^  llitfared,  1 580. 

t  Storch,  Tableau  de  la  Hussie,  p.  405.    Souyef,  Tajrage  de  PaUa%  iv.  n.  190,  (in  4to.} 
i  Waaifi  Krestinin»  Obserrationa  on  the  8amoidea»  in  Buaae's  Jottvnal  of  Kuaaia,  i.  p«  291, 
he.  3n»  ke,  ii.  83»  &c.  245,  &c  (io  German.) 
§  VocaboL  Petropol.  No.  120-^129. 
I  <Hoigi»iii«.  338.  Saner,  Voyage  de  BiUii)f%  SaTr&G. 
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j|j'y„yjjjj'  I  TheTchooktehespoiseMdieveiyeMtom^xftreiiiiQrof  AflktOo^^ 
flhou  I  east  aide  of  the  Tooka^^iinii  and  on  the  north  of  the  Korialuu    Thejr 

conBut  of  a  thousand  families  at  the  utmost,  who  are  generally  found  in  small  camps 
near  Ae  riyers.  Their  tents^  of  a  square  figure,  consist  of  four  poles  si^orting  a 
roof  of  rein-deer  skins*  In  front  of  each  tent  lances  and  arrows,  fixed  in  iho  snow, 
are  at  hand,  to  repel  the  sudden  attacks  of  the  Koriaks,  who,  though  belonging  to 
the  same  race,  often  annoy  them  with  perfidious  warfare.  In  the  middle  is  a  stove; 
and  their  bed  consists  of  small  branches  of  trees  hiid  on  the  snow  and  covered  widi 

Ti, I  of     I  wild  beasts'  skins.    Their  dwellings  are  dirty,  and  theb  food  disgusting. 

l^viBB*  I  The  dress  of  the  women  consists  of  a  deer's  skin  hungftom  the  neck,  so 

that  by  untying  a  single  knot  they  are  c<Mnpletely  naked.  The  Tchooktches  have 
large  features,  but  th^  have  not  the  flat  nose  nor  the  small  eye  of  the  Kamtchatdales. 
Lesseps  says  that  their  figure  has  nothing  of  Ae'Astatm  form,  and  Captain  Cook  had 
previously  made  the  same  observation.  The  Tchooktches,  are  able  slingers,  and 
display  much  courage  and  address  in  whale  fislung,  idiich  they  conduct  in  &e  Euro- 
pean manner,  without  having  received  instructions  firom  that  quarter, 
mutqm  I  The  Shelagi,  near  the  cape  which  bears  their  name;  the  Ashuriialat, 
^1^^^  I  and  the  PeyeskoU,  on  islands  of  the  Frozen  Sea  which  are  little  known, 

belong  to  the  family  of  the  Tchooktches. 

smUcs.  I  The  Koriaks,  whose  number  does  not  amount  to  2000,  live  by  their 
rein-deers  or  by  hunting,  near  the  rivers  of  Anadyr  and  Olutora.  The  Olntorzi  (the 
Lutores  of  Witsen,)  speak  a  smooth  language,  but  in  general  the  idiodk  of  the  Ko- 
riaks approaches  both  to  that  of  the  Tchooktches  and  to  that  of  the  following  tribe.* 
Kamcsktt-  I  "^^^  Kamtchatdales,  whose  number  diminishes  so  fast  that  in  a  fittle 
4dM.  I  the  whole  tribe  will  probably  be  extinct,!  are  a  people  of  short  stature, 

with  firm  shoulders,  a  krge  head,  a  long  and  fiat  countenance,  small  eyes,  smdl  Ups, 
and  little  hair.  The  Kamtchatdale  women  have  fine  skins,  veiy  small  hands  and 
feet,  and  a  tolerably  well  proportioned  shape.  This  people  is  subject  to  few  diseases; 
several  lame  penMms  are  to  be  seen  among  them,  a  circumstance  probably  owing  to 
their  labours  and  perilous  undertakings.  Their  most  common  complaints  are  scurvy, 
and  diseases  resulting  fi«m  immorality;  the  latter  were  known  before  the  Russians 
came  among  them;  they  have  no  physicians.  The  glare  of  the  snow  subjects  them 
nwhtiwi  I  to  fi^uent  inflammations  of  the  eyes.  The  small-pox,  like  the  plague, 
carries  ofiT entire  generations;  yet  inoculation  has  been  long  used  among  them ;  they 
perform  the  operation  on  themselves  with  a  fish-bone.  Their  sexual  tsmperamentis 
keen,  which  is  ascribed  to  their  fish-diet;  and  their  tendency  tolibertinismisnotffepress* 
BMnBinsfc  |  ed  by  the  severity  of  the  climate.  The  Kamtchatdales  of  th^  south  have 
their  ubaa^  or  bak/nganB^  that  is  to  say  their  winter  andsummer  cabins,  raised  on  stages 
twelve  or  thirte«i  feet  high,  for  the  purpose  of  drying  their  fish,  whidi  is  almost  their 
iHiole  support.  They  wear  next  their  bodies  a  cotton  shirt,  with  wide  pantidoons  of 
deer  skin;  their  boots  are  of  tanned  leather,  and  their  caps  of  finr.  The  chief  occu- 
pation of  the  men  is  fishing.  In  the  summer  the  women  go  into  the  woods  to  gather 
vegetables,  and  during  this  occupation  ihej  give  way  to  a  libertine  phren^  lil^  that 
of  our  ancient  Bacchuiti*  They  travel  on  a  lig)it  carriage,  on  which  they  sit  side- 
ways, and  instead  of  the  rein-deer,  they  are  drawn  by  dogs  of  a  breed  very  similar  to 
our  shepherd's  dog.  In  the  north  of  Kamtchatka,  the  cidbins  are  subterranean  exca- 
vations^ which  retain  the  heat  with  advantage;  but  the  confinement  and  exhalations  * 
generate  an  atmosphere  which  is  insupportable. 

We  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  provinces  and  towns  of 
Siberia. 

The  province  of  Ekaterinburg  belongs  to  the  government  of  Perm,  . 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  situated  in  Europe.     It  occupies  the  eastern 
declivities  of  the  Uralian  mountains.     Ekaterinburg  consists  of  8060  houses,  and 
is  the  seat  of  general  administration  for  the  mines.    Irbut  is  famous  for  a  great  i 
ket  for  cimducting  the  commercial  intercourse  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

•  Steller's  description  of  Kamtchatka,  59^71,  (in  German.) 

t  Kruiciistom'a  Voyage  round  the  World*  a.  27v^  (origina)  Geroian  cation.) .. . 
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The  dMiilte  of  TrolMk,  eonteiaiiig  a  to 
to  Om  gorvemoieiilof  Oienbuig.    The  town  is  a  rendezvous  for  Kir-  |  '^'^'^ 
gtOBan  eammnB. 

The  QoysBMiisirT  of  Tobolsk  extends  along  the  hanks  of  the  Ohi,  I  n ■nm 

the  XrQrsh,  and  the  TohoL  We  begin  with  the  distoct  of  Tobolsk,  |  ^^Tobobk. 
aitoatod  on  the  junction  of  these  three  rivers,  in  the  midst  of  an  iaunense  plain,  in- 
tersected by  some  lines  of  elevated  rock.  The  dimato  is  on  the  whole  severe,  jei 
the  suDuner  heats  ne  considerable^  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  tber* 
nmneler  rise  to  90^  or  96^.  Storms  are  frequent  in  this  quarter;  and  the  rains  are 
very  hcnavj.  The  eohl  is  as  severe  in  winter  as  the  heats  are  powerful  in  summer, 
the  thermometer  often  falling  to  80^  below  aero;  yet  the  climate  is  very  J  cfSmtm, 
kiNddiy.  Yenereal  compkdnto  and  intermittent  fevers  are  the  only  two  prevailing 
Hiaeaaeg.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Iruit  tree.  The  govemmmit  |  FkodmtiaM. 
gardMi,  eeirteinly  the  finest  in  die  country,  exhibits  them  only  in  paintings  on  the 
wails.  The  pea-tree  of  Siberia,  or  i2o6tiMa  earaganoj  the  birch,  and  above  all,  the 
black  elder,  Bhmmm$  frang^doj  are  the  favourite  trees  of  the  inhabitante  of  Tobolslu 
Ther»  aie  some  red  and  green  gooseberries.  Every  kind  of  grain  succeeds;  the 
glass  is  ttdck  and  juicy;  the  soil,  eveiy  where  black  and  light,  stands  in  no  need  of 
manure.  The  peasantiy,  too  idle  to  remove  the  dung  of  thehr  stables  and  cow-housea 
from  time  to  time,  are  sometimes  obliged  to  pull  them  down  and  build  others,  on 
aocoimt  <^  the  ineonvenienoe  attending  the  enormous  accumulation. 

Tobolsk,  situated  on  the  \e(i  bank  of  the  Irtysh,  and  opposite  to  the  I  ci^ar  iw 
conflnesee  of  the  Tobol  with  that  river,  is  consideied  as  the  c^>ital  of  |  ^*^ 
ail  l^beria.*  It  is  the  place  of  residence  of  a  governor  and  an  archbishop.  The 
upper  city  is  223  feet  higher  than  the  lower,  and  they  communicate  by  an  ascent  of 
290  steps.  The  numerous  domes  toid  steeples  of  this-  place  give  it  a  magnificenft 
appearance  at  a  favourable  distence.  The  governor's  palace  in  the  cite&l  is  aa 
agreeable  resting  point  to  the  eye,  but  having  been  burnt  down,  it  only  shews  well 
at  adistanee.  The  streete  are  laid  with  timber;  the  houses  are  generally  of  wood, 
but  handsome;  the  population,  increased  by  a  flourishing  trade,  amounte  to  16,000- 
or  17,000  souls.  The  nundations  of  the  Irtysh  and  Tobol  sometimes  lay  tlie  country 
under  water  for  twenty-six  miles  round  the  city.  On  such  occasions  it  can  only  be 
entered  by  water,  and  the  streets  axe  covered  with  boats  and  rafls  in  which  business 
is  transacted.  '*  Tobolsk,"  says  Kotzebue,  *^  is  surrounded  with  rocks,  which  have 
been  maiked  in  a  picturesque  manner  by  the  torrents.  From  these  we  may  see, 
during  the  rains,  the  immense  surface  of  &e  waters  which  inundate  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  tlie  borders  of  the  thick  foreste  which  on  all  sides  appear  in  the  horizon* 
There  the  eye  of  the  exile  is  fixed  on  each  sail  which  appears,  and  where,  in  imagi- 
nation, he  figures  his  family  coming  to  participate  in  his  misfortunes. 

Sibir  was  the  capital  of  Uie  Tartars  while  they  ruled  Siberia;  that  city  I  RaiMflrSiUr.. 
was  situated  about  ten  or  eleven  miles  from  Tobolsk,  on  tlie  Utile  river  Sibirka.  It 
is  wkh  difikulty  that  8<Hne  obscure  ruins  of  it  can  be  found. 

At  Kemianskoi-Yam,  a  travelling  stage  on  the  Irtysh,  north  from  Tobolsk,  cabbage 
ceases  to  form  a  head,  producing  only  some  scattered  leaves.  At  Samarofskoi-Yam, 
a  little  above  the  confluence  of  the  Irtysh  and  the  Obi,  the  rigour  of  the  climate 
becomes  too  seape  for  horses  to  endure.  We  then  enter  on  the  vast  district  of 
Bereaof,  whioh  soAends  to  the  Gulfs  of  Kara,  of  Obi,  and  of  Taz,  a  space  two  or 
diree  times  larger  than  Finland  or  Norway,  and  situated  under  the  same  latitudes, 
bat  two  or  thrae  hundred,  times  less  pepuious.  The  summer  heats  of  Bereaof,  at 
die  parallel  of  64^,  are  of  short  duration  but  powerful,  and  are  suddenly  followed  by 
the  cold  weadier.  The  firosto  genenUy  begin  at  tlie  end  of  August,  and  the  ice  of 
the  Ohi  never  breaks  up  till  iEb  end  of  May.  There  is  no  agriculture,  'yet  some 
hgwiifwms  species  succeed.  The  forests  are  composed  of  birch,  pine,  and  Sflierian 
cedflBh-allstantod.    Aquatic  birds  and  Qsh  are  abundant 

The  countiy  on  tbe  mouth  of  the  Obi,  called  Obdoria,  is  stiH  more  |  ouorib 
wretched.    Iiie  ground  scarcely  thaws  to  a  depth  of  ei^teen  inches,  even  during 


•  See  WtnataifiM  Hemoirs  of  Sd^aet,  Ectmofiiy,  and  Satistics,  (In  Gernaa)  i.  p.  23, 100, 
fcr  a  ttcactiptioil  of  the  govcrtmiBt  cf  Tobott.     * 
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AMtOtyttta^  I  the  long  dqr  of  summer.  Netbiiig  is  to  beeetti  Imt  meieeees  dver. 
tion.  I  gfowti  with  all  kindfl  of  lUBhesi  mixed  with  email  jpfauite  of  a  dimimilive 

willow,  the  dwairf  large-leaved  birch,  the  marsh  cistus,  the  Jindromed«^  and  the  Ar^ 
biditB  e^ptiMk*  On  the  Uiahaii  moimtains,  where  the  eleratioii  is  not  great,  there  are 
larches  six  feet  high,  alders  and  willows  in  the  state  of  underwood,  and  eometimen 
ferming  small  trees.  On  the  borders  of  the  ocean  two  species  cf  bramble  are  al- 
most the.Qnly  plants  to  be  foimd. 

Dhuimft^  I  The  district  of  Surgoot,  to  the  south-east  of  Berenof,  and  north  from 
*^  I  Tobolsk,  contains  elevated  lands,  covered  with  marshy  foreets,  whei« 

sables,  foxes,  and  martens,  formerly  abounded.  Suigoot  is  a  small  town  on  the  Obi. 
oTTwiMfc.  I  The  district  of  Turmsk,  situated  to  the  west  of  Tobolsk,  contains  an^ 
ble  lands.  Provisions  here  are  veiy  cheap.  The  chief  pkM,  Tuiinsk  on  the  river 
Tura,  is  a  considerable  town  for  that  country. 

OM^Mfan  or  I  It  was  at  Pelym,  north  from  the  preceding,  that  the  celebrated  FieU 
M^unSUu  I  Marshal  Muonich  passed  twenty  years  of  his  life,  formerly  so  active, 
and  Uien  so  useful  to  barbarous  and  ungrateful  Russia.  <^  The  wo^wodat  of  Felym,". 
says  Munnich  himself, ''  is  covered  wUh  marshy  forests,  which  cannot  be  traversed 
in  summer  with  any  sort  of  carriage.  In  winter,  people  pass  idong  by  means  of  pat* 
tens  five  feet  long,  six  or  seven  inches  wide  under  the  feet,  and  covered  with  rem* 
deer  skins  to  prevent  them  from  sliding.  The  inhabitants  guide  themselves  across 
these  forests  by  means  of  the  compass,  which  they  can  make  for  themselves,  th» 
magnet  being  pret^  well  known  among  them."t 

Ttoanen.  |  The  district  of  Tioomen,  to  the  south-west  of  Tobolsk,  is  more  open 
and  less  covered  with  forests  than  Turinsk;  it  exports  grain,  and  even  some  apple- 
trees  are  found  here.  Tioomen,  a  flourishing  town  on  the  Tura,  has  several  Tartar 
inhabitants,  and  handsome  carpets  are  manufactured  in  it|  At  some  distance  fnmi 
it  is  found  the  tomb  of  the  traveller  Steller,  who  has  made  us  acquainted  with  K^mt* 
chatka.§ 

lUntoravik.  |  The  district  of  Talutorowsk  is  east  from  the  preceding.  No  where 
are  richer  meadows  to  be  seen  than  here ;  they  are  cut  down  by  the  first  who  comes ; 
and  the  greater  part  are  not  mowed  at  all,  as  there  is  a  want  of  cattle  to  consume, 
the  fodder.  Insects  swarm  amazingly.  The  district  of  Tare  on  the  Irtysh,  to  the 
south-east  of  Tobolsk,  comprehends  a  fiat  country  covered  with  forests,  and  well 
stocked  with  game.  Tara  on  the  river  side  is  a  handsome  town. 
cfEmotpm,  |  The  district  of  Koorgan  is  situated  south  from  Talutorowsk  on  the 
Tobol.  The  governor  of  Tobolsk,  in  describing  it  to  M.  Kotzebue,  called  it  the 
sftetfaui  udf.  I  Italy  of  Siberia.  The  ground  is  covered  with  beautiful  flowers.  Flocks 
of  homed  cattle,  and  of  horses,  feed  there  without  any  keeper.  Plenty  of  wood- 
cocks, wild  ducks,  and  wood-pigeons  are  seen.  The  town  of  Koorgan,  on  the  To- 
fool,  resembles  a  collection  of  farm  houses.  Provisions  are  extremely  low  in  price, 
but  all  articles  of  European  manufacture  are  very  high.  Kotzebue  (inscribes  in  the 
following  manner  the  amusements  in  which  the  young  women  of  Koorgan  indulge 
Koofgtteie  I  on  the  banks  of  the  ToboL  *'  Along  the  rivers  there  are  places  where 
^^  I  the  young  women  come  together  to  wash  linen,  and  to  bathe ;  these  baths 

are  converted  by  them  into  admirable  gymnastic  exercises;  they  cross  and  re-cross 
the  Tob<^,  swimming  graeefully  and  without  effi>rt,  leaving  thems^es  for  a  time  to 
the  force  of  the  current,  and  lyixkg  on  the  water  with  their  faces  upwaid;  they  often 
pursue  one  another,  or  pelt  one  another  with  sand,  duck,  and  upset  one  another,  and 
plunge  together;  they  remind  a  spectator  of  the  Naiads  of  ancient  fable;  and  so  fiur 
do  they  carry  their  sport  that  one  not  used  to  see  them  would  apprehend  every  mo-, 
roent  he  shoukl  see  them  go  to  the  bottom.  The  whole  is  conducted  with  the  utmoat 
decency;  the  head  alone  appears  out  of  water,  and  were  it  not  for  a  slight  glance  of 
the  form  of  the  bosom,  one  might  doubt  of  their  sex.  When  about  to  finish  their 
sport  and  go  out  of  the  water,  ihey  request  the  spectators  to  retire;  and,  should  any 

*  Souyef,  in  PalWs  Tnveb,  t.  iv.  p.  29. 
t  BuBching,  t.  ii.  part  i.  p.  491,  French  tranalAtioa. 
-     #  Georgi,  ttnsns,  ii.  p*  1036^  (in  4to.) 
§  FallM,  Voyages,  ti.  p.  506,  (in  4ta) 
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\  ottiioui  or  rdlerilian  the  reat  reriwe,  t&«  iftmen  oif  th«  banks  fom  t  eloae 
cinsle  romd^hose  wba  «re  coming  out,  and  throw  a  piece  of  dress  orer  each,  so  that 
eveiy  ittu  neoassofy  to  modesty  in  this  particular  is  completed  b  $ftk  instaai." 

T4gfSi  east  of  the  preceding  is  the  district  of  Ischim,  which  comes  in  |  Diitri«t«r  i». 
c<HitacS-wilh  the  great  steppe  ^  Issim,  or  Ischim,  in  wiiich  tUb  Kirgui«  |  *^'** 
aaofyi  the  midSe  horde  wmnder.  These  nomaded  were  formerly  in  the  practice  of 
carryingibff  the  Russians,  and  dragging  them  along  tied  to  the  tails  of  their  horses. 
In  order  Hi  pOt  a  stop  to  Aese  incursions,  a  line  of  military  posts  was  establiriiedy 
eKtending  from  the  banks  of  the  Tobol  to  those  of  the  Irtysh,  along  the  margin  of 
a  yafley  full  of  salt  lakes.*    The  fortress  of  Petrepaulofskiaia  is  the  residence  of 
the  ataiff  of  this  line.    The  district  of  Om^  on  the  Irtysh,  near  the  I  Dfante  «r 
aliq»pe  of  Arabin,  presents  nothing  remarkable.  Omsk,  its  chief  place,  |  ^^"^  . 
contains  a  great  many  exiles. 

Taa  oovBRNMfiNT  ov  Tomsk  comprehend^  the  countries  situated  on 
the  Uj^per  Obi,  and  on  the  Yenisei. 

The  province  of  Tomsk  presents  at  ite  northern,  extremity  the  vast 
distrkrof  Mangaseiak,  more  .commonly  called  Turukhansk,  a  series  of 
fi>resiB,  marshes,  and  deserts.  The  white  foxes,  white  bears,  and  wolves,  are  larget 
here  than  in  any  country  of  Siberia,  and  their  hair  is  thicker  and  of  better  quality. 
Fish  and'aquiftic  birds  abound.  On  the  shores  of  the  Frozen  Sea,  to  the  east  of  the 
¥MiifleL.iMp^Kties  of  timber  are  thrown  on  shore.f  The  climate  is  more  severe  than 
en  the  Ql^#  The  ice  does  not  entirely  disaj^ear  till  the  end  of  June.  The  elmHy 
larches^,  wtilows,  and  birehes,  are  only  two  months  in  leaf.  The  flow-  I  fmmI  dv 
ering  of  pftts  is  more  early.  A  species  of  flax  grows  here,  with  flow-  |  '^  * 
ers  ^exj^ordinary  si£e.|  The  town  of  Turukhansk,  called  also  Aflmgaseisk,  con« 
tains  a  thtiisand  people.  The  Mmoviij  or  cabins  of  the  Cossacks,  extend  830  miles 
farther  nerth :  these  hyperboreans  are  very  much  attached  to  their  horrid  country.§  • 

To  the  south  of  Turukhansk,  the  district  of  Yenisei  extendi  along  I  Dimioicrtir 
the  rrrer  of  the  same  name,  and  the  Upper  Tunguska  or  Angara.  It  pro-  |  '"'^ 
daces  com,  renison,  and  winged  game  in  plenty,  but  has  no  fruit  trees.  The  towll 
of  Yeidse'i,  situated  on  the  river,  has  a  great  6rade.  It  is  four  miles  in  circumference. 
Its  inhabitants  have  the  character  of  being  cunning  and  deceitful  dealers,  and  ad* 
dieted  to  dmnkenness  and  debauchery. 

The  di^cts  of  Narym,  of  Tchoulym,  of  Tomsk,  and  of  Kaihsk,  |  orvHyik 
eH|pid  to  the  south-west  of  the  two  preceding^    Nar3rm,  the  most  northerly,  is  a 
banting  countiy,  possessing  very  little  bestial,  and  no  agiftulture.    There  are  some 
flocks  ifr  that  of  Tchoulym.     In  the  district  of  Tomsk,  ^hich  lies  on  I  Trimdyv 
botff  tides  of  the  Obi,  die  soil  is  very  produo(ive  in  all  sorts  of  grain,  |  »'''*"■*• 
and  many  honea  and  oattle  are  reared  in  it    The  rivers  are  stocked  with  a  great 
variety  of  fish.     In  this  country,  Mr.  Flaxmann  discovered  coal. 

Tomsk  4a  the  Tom,  a  river  which  falls  into  the  Obi  on  the  east,  ranks  |  a^^rttrnk, 
the  third  town  of  Siberia.  Its  population  amounts  to  11,000,  and  is  daily  increas- 
ing. Its4sentral  position  will,  perhaps,  render  it  one  day  the  capital  of  Sfteria. 
Tomsk  is  the  abode  or  resort  of  a  very  great  number  of  Russian,  Tartar,  Bukha- 
rian  and  Kalmnk  merchants.  The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  belong  to  a  sect 
called  the  Roskolaiki,  who  are  austere  and  ridiculous  in  thmr  nuudMS,  but  are  said 
to  give  themselves  up  in  secret  to  debauchery  and  drunkenness,  though  yich  aooounts 
of  despised  sectaries  are  seldom  to  be  trusted. 

The  district  of  Kaifbsk,  which  comprehends  a  part  of  flie  st^pe  of  |  XtaiSk 
Barabin,  is  remarked  for  a  great  quantity  of  ermines. 

The  province  of  Kolywan  was,  under  Katherine  II.,  a  separate  go-  |  xair»ik 
vemnwnt    It  is  the  southern  part  of  western  Siberia.     The  counify  between  the 
Obi  and  the  Tom  is  blessed  with  a  fertile  soil;  but  when  visited  by  Sallas  it  was 
covered  with  birchwood,  and  very  thinly  inhabited.  ||     Here  the  town  of  Kolywan 

•  PaUat»  Voyage,  iii.  p.  51.  (4to.)  t  Gmelin,  Voyage  ia  Sib^rie,  iii.  p.  19& 

♦  Sottyef,  dans  lea  Voyagea  de  Pallas,  iv.  p.  45^  (In  4to.)^  ^. 

^  Gecffgi,  Ruaaie,  ii.  p.  1057.  I  nni^s  Travel  iiiTp.  3S8. 
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Imui  been  built  and  rfeiSuilt,  sometimes  in  om  place,  soiHetfmea  in  another.  Tke 
modem  Kolywan  le  a  middling  town  on  the  Obi. 

j^ig^^^  of  t  ^^^  district  of  SemipalatnoY,  being  the  southern  extremity  of  ^estem 
soidpditaoi.  |  Siberia,  iperits  our  particular  attention  in  regard  to  its  natural  geography. 
The  plain  between  the  Obi  aYi^  the  Irtysh  Is^of  a  saline  nature.  The  banks  of  the 
Irtysh  consist  of  hills  of  very  deep  moving  sand.  The  cattle  here  are  extreipely 
liable  to  be  cut  off  in  multitudes  by  disease.  In  the  southern  part,  whicMs  more 
ciimitft  I  n^ountainous,  the  water  in  several  places  is  bad,  and  gives  rise  t^  inter- 
mittent  fevers.*  This  country  is  exposed  to  storms  and  hurricanes.  The  beiffhts 
are  generally  arid,  and  none  but  the  low  grounds  are  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The 
vegetation  of  wild  plants,  treef,  and  slwbs  becomes  more  beautiful  in  proportion  as 
vcgetfiMm.  I  we  ascend  the  mountains.  The  false  acacia,  the  balsam  popFav,  the  wild 
chernr,  the  white  hazel,  the  white  and  red  elder,  the  red  gooseberry,  the  privet,  and 
all  kmds  of  wild  roses,  cover  the  banks  of  the  Ooba.  Large  yeUow  strawterriea 
please  both  the  taste  and  the  eye.  Hyssop,  water-mint,  hops,  and  wild  heitflork», 
adorn  the  banks  of  the  Shoolba.  The  Clematiies  orien(ali$  attaches'  itself  to  thft 
trees  in  festoons.  Limpid  springs  flow  under  the  shade  of  the  Tartarian  honey- 
auckle,  which  here  forms  pretty  large  trees.  In  the  Altai  mountains,  plants  more 
peculiar  to  Alpine  temperatures,  such  as  the  Gentiana  i?ert»,  the  alpiHe  saintfoin,  the 
Bryaa  pmtapetalay  the  Pohfgala  Sibiricay  the  beautiful  SpiraM  alimca^  the  VaUHana 
Sibiriea,  the  everlasting  flower  called  Gnaphalium  nhestre^  display  *te|ir  ^slegant 
blossom  in  the  immediate  vieinity  of  the  snow.t 

sdiknm-  1  The  mine  and  town  of  Schlangenberg,  called  by  the  Russia^  Zmeiew- 
^'*'  I  skaia-Crora,  is  the  most  remarkable  place  in  this  district.  The  mountain 

receives  its  name  from  the  great  number  of  serpents  ftnind  in  it  The  Tehoodfes 
had  made  extensive  workings  here  long  before  die  Rimians.  "   ■ 

Dwtrfett>r  I  In  the  environs  of  Bamaool,  in  tfie  district  of  Biisk,  the  air  is  milder, 
****  I  and  the  summer  warmer  than  in  places  more  to  the  south,  which  are 

nearer  Che  mountains.  Alt  kinds  Of  pot  herbs,  and  even  artichokes,  grow.  Bar- 
naool  is  a  mining  town  of  nearly  a  fRousand  houses,  and  is  famed  for  its  forges. 
In  its  neighbpurhood  are  lime-kilns,  brick  works,  and  glass  manufactures, 
or  XutsoMk.  I  The  di^rict  of  Eutznesk,  witk  a  town  of  the  same  name,  is  sifaated 
near  the  sources  of  the  Tom,  and  extends  to  the  TeniseY.  It  contains  «{any  vezy 
fertile  and  very  agreeable  places. 

D^fec  or  I  The  districLof  Abakanak,  to  the  east  of  the  former,  is  on  the  u|^er 
Alaimniir  |  Yenise i.  Though  full  of  mountains  it  contains  some  excellent  pastures, 
and  some  grounds  which  mk  fertile  in  grain.  Near  Abakansk  the  temperlture  ie 
sufficiently  genial  for  the  culture  of^water  melons.  This-  district,  like  the  whole 
Aneientao-  I  of  southcm  Siberia,  contains  a  great  many  tumuli  or  sepulchral  mounds : 
■'"**'^  I  the  Tartars  call  them  the  tombs  of  the  Cathayans,  or  Li-Katei>  and  the 
ornaments  of  gold,  and  other  metals  found  in  them,  show  the  flourishing  state  of  the 
ancient  nation  which  raised  them.  There  are  Ukewise  on  the  rivers  Abakan  and 
Tcboolym  human  statues  from  seven  to  nine  feet  high,  and  covered  over  with  hiero- 
glyphics.J      " 

Dte^of  I  As  Ve  go  down  the  Tenise'i  we  arrive  at  the  district  of  Krasnoiarsk, 
KiiAiiii^  I  ^iierd'the  ^oil  is  so  fertile  that  it  requires  very  slight  labour,  and  may  be 
cropped  for  flie  or  six  yeiars,  or  even  more,  in  succession,  wiSiout  manure.  In  this 
quarter,  grain  and  all  sorts  of  provisions  are  very  cheap,  and  the  people  indulge  in 
good  living  and  idleness.  The  sepulchral  tumuli  in  the  mountains  of  Krasnoiarsk 
contain  arms,  ornaments,  cups  and  coins  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  iron  ;  monu- 
RMkf  «ifk  I  menis  of  the  active  industry  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Siberia.^  Two 
'  *  I  waHs  of  rocks,  one  on  the  banks  of  the  Koksa,  and  the  other  on  those 

of  the  Btrius,  present  inscriptions  in  unknown  characters ;  they  are  called  Pisanoi- 

*  Pallss's  Trtveh,  iii.  p.  200. 

t  Pallas  ill.  p.  190»  301,  363,  &c.    Patrin,  Voyage  dam  let  monta  Altai. 

t  GeoHi,  Ruaaiea^ii.  p.  1^.    Palla^  Voyage,  8ic    Meaatracbmidt,  iiG. 
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JCmMf  or  ''  tbe  rocka  vith  the  writing."    TWbf  fa  a  iimfcur  rock  on  ihe  banki  of 
th%  ToiBm  under  KuUaesk,  on  which  figures  of  animals  are  sculptured. 

fVet^W  proceed  to  Eastsbh  Siberia^  included  in  the  vast  Govun-  I  OoimniMit 
MV(£fSI Ibhoovsk,  the  four  provinces  of  which,  via.  Irkootsk,  Ivert-  |  ?iSmcSl 
chinsi^  Takootok,  aind  Okhotsk^  fluppl/  us  with  good  g^grapkical  divisions. 

fatootak)  the  capital  of  all  the  goyeitnneot,  is  likewise  capital  of  the  |  cMyofjcw 
profiaoc  which  bears  itM  name.     This  city,  which  is  the  seat  of  the  go-  |  ^''^'^^^ 
veraoKy  4d  of  the  archbishop,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Angara,  in  a  beautiful 
plain,  forty  miles  from  the  lake  of  Baj'kaL     It  is  one  of  the  largest  anid  finest  towns 
in  Siberia.     It  is  fortified^  and  contains  a  popiilelion  of  11,200  inhabitants^  the 
greater  part  of  whom  are  thriving  traders.     Th^c  househc^  furniture  generally  * 
cornea  froiA  China,  the  women  dress  in  Chtnese  stuA,  and  the  ordinary  beverage  i^ 
tea.     Diaeasea  arising  from  vice  are  very  general.     A  Japanese^  school  of  lifriga- 
lioi^tf  ealabliahed  in  &i8  city,  in  which  native  Japanese  ina£iters  teach  Ihe  language 
of  thanr  country,  and  penona  from  the  Russian  admiralty  give  instructions  in  the  art 
ef  navigatioJL 

Tk0  environs  of  Irkootsk  are  agfeeable>  tlie  soi^is  fertile,  and  agri-  I  rhjAjA^ 
^enltiire  in  a  flourishing  state.     In  proportion  as  w9  approach  the  lake  of  | 
Bwkal  the  countiy  becomes  more  and  more  monntaii^ous.     Game  is  abundant  in  the 
neighboarikiod.     There  are  elka^  flta0%  wild  boars,  muir-fowl,  woodcocks,  and  par- 
tridgen^  itfMe  coontry  experiences  fre<|uent  earthquakes. 

KorSifen  the  Lena  has  also  a  fertile  territory,  producing  plants  of  I  DatriBt  oita- 
exftraeefli^y  size.    The  small  sturgeons,  and  other  fish  which  are  taken  j  *^^ 
m  the  n^Kbeuring  rivers,  are  the  most  delicate  in  aH  Siberia.    The  inhabitants  of 
0M  ce^fff  are  disfigitred  by  goitures  of  uncommon  size ;  these  are  frequently  seen 
ev^i  fm,1^0t^wB  and  onen  of  the  country. 

The  ^latrict  of* lower Udmak,  which  extends  east. from  that  of  [r-  I  v>«er 
keotek,  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  dark  and  marshy  forests,  where  \  ^^"^ 
the  soil  produces  nothing  but  moss  and  marsh  planls,  in  a  great  measure  similar  4o 
those  of  Russia  and  the  north  of  Europe.     The  climate  is  excessively  cold. 

KiAkta^atownbuiltonthefrontierofMori^Qlia,  in  the  district  of  Upper  I  Town  or 
Udinsii^  has  become  a  place  of  note  from  the  trade  beb^reen  Russia  and  |  ^^^^^ 
Q\amML0    It  is  commanded  by  Mount  Boorgultei,  (the  itountain  of  Eagles)  which  the 
Chinese  reserved  to  themselves  in  the  last  demaTCtition  trQat/)  on  the.  pretext  that  its 
s^iprait  contained  the  tombs  of  their  ance^i^.     Kiatka  labouiB  under  a  great  want 
of  good  watw.     The  entht>ns  consist  of  sand  and  rocks,  a  soil  iU  fitted  for  tbe  ci4- 
tm  4^yegetable8.     The  chief  inhabitants  are  Russian  merchants,  or  |  btuOricaoek 
■jfctiiiof  ttie  chief  coimnercial  houses  of  the  fippiri'     Their  mode  of  life  is  poliahed 
and  social.     The  melibnants  think  that  liie  besf  hospitality  they  can  show  to  a  stran- 
ger i»  to  press  him  to  drink  all  the  different  kinds  of  tea  in  succession.     Theu-fumi- 
turn,  and  part  of  their  clothing,  are  of  Chinese  manufacture. 

Selinginsk,  another  town  of  the  district  of  Upper  Udinsk,  is  situated  I  xownpf 
in  the  aeighboiirhood  of  high  sandy  mountains,  the  successive  crumb-  |  seitogiMk. 
lings  of  which  begin  to  cover  all  its  streets.     The  inhabitants  are  very  little  engaged 
in  trade ;  their  conatitntion  and  physiognomy  presenl  a  strong  mixture  of  the  Mongo- 
lian.    The  Russians  who  are  established  here  prefer,  in  their  marriages,  |  Jnhthbmp, 
wives  from  the  Booriaits  or  Mongols.     These  alliances  give  origin  to  a  breed  called 
KarimkL     The  manners  of  tbe  common  people  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Boo- 
riaites.     The  inhabitants  in  .general  even  prefer  speaking  the  Mongol  language. 
The  ckmaie  of  Selinginsk  is  tolerably  temperate;  on  all  high  grotinds  with  a  south- 
em  exposure  snow  disappears  in  the  month  of  March,  and  the  flocks  go  to  pasture 
aboQt  the  twentieth  day  of  the  same  month.     Bushes  of  the  wild  p^ar,  the  Ribes  dia- 
caaUha  and  the  dwarf  elm,  are  not  found  any  where  in  great  nnmber-     The  moun- 
taina  are  covered  with  the  Rohinia  pygmaea.*^ 

This  province  has  an  astonishing  variety  of  soil  and  climate ;  in  one  I  phyaieai 
place  narrow,  gloomy,  aad  cold  valleys;   in  another,  hot  sandy  plains,  |  remi*"* 

•  Pallas,  iv.  p.  142,  2S4,  and'^P,  4to. 
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and  a  little  way  off,  a  irideke  of  nefktial  lalts.  At  SeUii|^k  water  mefeito  Alive 
▼e^  well;  while  on  the  nanks  of  the  Uda  com  eddom  ripeaa.  In  genec^  .Ihis 
oountrjOB  ill  adapted  to  agriculture,  even  with  the  utmost  care.*  ,<       * 

Praviue  of  The  province  of  Nertchinsk,  which  comprehenda  Russian  Daoofia,  is 

covercKl  ^th  mountains.  The  plains  met  with  here  are,  properiy  speak- 
ing wide  valleys.  Th^  moantaiAs  present  on  eveiy  hand  nothing  bift  fe^* 
pendicular  and  projecting  rocks,  which  seem  suspended  in  the  air.  For  this  reason 
Phyiied  i  °^  countiy  IS  richer  in  picturesque  views  and  situations.  Tfe  air  may 
'«(>ttk  I  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Alps,  the  cold  bemg  rather  keen  even  in 

,  summer.    The  most  common  wood  consists  of  pines,  larches,  black  and  white  firs, 
Siberian  cedars,  and  black,  h^ch,  which  occurs  in  no  other  part  of  Siberia.     The 

rinits  where  the  snow  lies  constantly  contain  some  clumps  of  the  pine  of  Libanua, 
if  biich,  and  k  particular  species  of  junipers  and  willows.  The  hazel  and  the 
oak  do  not  make  their  appearance  till  we  pass  the  river  Argoon  on  the  Chtnesei  teni* 
tory.  For  rare  plants  and  minerals  this  province  surpasses  all  those  of  Siberia.  It 
*has  a  brilliant  alpine  vegetation.  To  mention  one  example ;  we  see  entire  mountaina 
near  the  banks  of  the  Onon,  whose  surface  on  one  side  is  overspread  with^  like  hue 

8 reduced  by  the  buds  of  the  wi]#  apricot,  while  the  other  seems  carpeted  with  the 
eep  purple  of  the  rhododendrons  inth  which  it  ia  covered.!  - 
CkfU  I  Nertchinsk,  a  frontier  town,  with  a  fort  on  ike  Chinese  side,  is,  next 
vcrabiiuic.  I  to  Kamtchatka,  the  place  of  baaibhment  most  dreaded  of  flUy  ia^ussia. 
The  e^es  sent  hither  are  employed  in  the  mines.  The  number  in  the  place  at  a 
isiiM.  '  \  tone  is  generally  IDOO,  sometimes  1800,  rarely  2000.  Coi^bunded  in 
one  single  class,  they  are  dressed  and  fed  like  the  soldiers.  Desertion'is  ifxtrBmely 
difficult ;  they  are  not  however  oppressed  with  too  heavy  work.  The  Chine|4  always 
deliver  up  those  who  have  made  their  escape,  and  insist  on  the  inflictiea^f  an  addi« 
tional  chastisement  on  tiiem  for  having  polluted  their  territory.  - , 

noHMooT  I  The  piavince  of  Takootsk  comprehends  the  greater  part  of  the  basin 
^t*"^*^  I  of  the  Lena.  Some  southern  strips  of  kmd  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
enjoy  a  tolerable  cUmate.  But  frosathis  river  to  the  promontoiy  of  Tchalaginskoi 
tiie  country  has  nothing  but  mountains  Ar  morasses,  and  is  excessively  cold.  Barfty 
ripens  in  six  or  seven  week^  but  the  harvest  i§  uncertain.  The  only  sure  means  of 
sjncniw  !».  I  subsistence  are  mnd  in  hunting.  In  this  wintxy  region  ice  is  employed 
ieSL  1  as  a  protectifin  from  the^Kold  in  the  following  curious  manner:  The  wui- 

dow  panes  are  generally  jla^rainsB  of  trSnaparent  mica,  called  Muscovy  glass;  extei^r 
lo  these^  plates  of  transparent  ice  are  set  up,  and  cemented  by  pouring  on  them  a 
Iktle  water,  which  immediately  freezes.;]:  The  short  summer  heats  induce  tli(  "l^pn- 
gooses  to  go  naked  like  the  Auigric^i^  wearing  only  a  smfi^  pieee  of  leather  lOtuid 
the  middle.  Several  of  them  live  on  fte  roots  of  the  orange-lily,  which  are  very 
Vmrmm*  I  common,  and  which  they  convert  into  meal  and  bread.  The  Tongoos 
fishermen  throw  their  lines  into  the  rivers  when  scarcely  thawed,  and  accompany 
their  fishinc  with  meny  songs  and  nimble  dances. 

Towm  and  T  ¥akootsk,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Lena,  is  the  capital  of  the 
dittnctfc  I  province.  This  town,  consisting  of  about  600  indifiesent  houses,  carries 
on  a  great  trade  inaables.  Iq  the  vicinity  of  Oleknitnsk,  the  chief  place  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  naipe,  some  fields  of  barley  are  cultivated.  This  town  consists  of 
about  twenty  houses,  with  a  church  and  fort.  The  inhabitants  are  descended  from 
Russians  who  were  sent  hither  when  the  fort  was  established,  for  collecting  the  tri- 
bute of  furs;  but  they  have  almost  forgotten  their  native  language  and  manners  for 
those  of  their  rude  neighbours  and  dependents.  The  two  districts  of  Olensk  on  the 
Olenek,  and  of  Shigansk  on  the  Lena,  are  vast  deserts  where  hordes  of  Yakootes  and 
Tongooses  lead  a  wandering  life.  Oiensk  is  the  most  northern  place  in  ihe  world 
that  bears  the  name  of  a  town.  At  Kumah-Surica,  the  Lena,  proceeding  from  the 
mountains,  offers  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  majestic  views  that  can  be  ima- 

•  Pslkt,  ir.  384,  8cc  t  Mem»  ir.  313,  &c  4to. 

i  Gmeli^  Voyagede  Stl^e.    Gtof(i,  Runie,  iL  p.  1103. 
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gtncd*'^The  di8tri€tor>S«€hiiirer8kl8  inhabited  bj  Tooki;^. '  The  tribute  m  these 
covoAjAg^^  levied  bj  half-noble  Cossoks,  (q|r  DworiafUn)'yirho  are  settled  it  Ya^ 
kootmLaod  receive  eight  rubles,  (about  £l  5a.)  of  annual  pay.  ^hese  are  the 
printi^^and  sometimes  the  dreaded  tyrants  of  this  Arctic  world. 

The  Frozen  Sea  on  this  part  of  the  Siberian  coast,  seems  to  be  full  I  uttMif  oniie 
of  isteads.    Those  which  are  found  opposite  to  the  mouths  of  the  Lena  |  '^^""'^  "^ 
and  the  Yaaa,  are,  like  the  adjoining  coast,  g^eat  turf  liills  on  a  base  of  eternal  ice 
Some  of  tfMm  contain  half  frozen  le^es.     Thes^  solitudes  are  the  habitations  tff  tfic 
bear  fnd  the  rein-deer.     Islands  more  worthy  of  notice  have  been  found  to  the  north 
of  Cape  Sviaitoi.    They  had  been  visited-in  171 1  and  1724,  but  were  afterwards  for 
gotten,  till  they  were  re-discovered  by  the  Rpssian  merchant  liaikhoff,  in  1774.    He 
first  surveyed  two  flat  islands^  the  southernmost  of  which  contains  ^  hike.     The  sand 
and  soft  earth  surrounding  this  lake,  in  falling  to  pieces,  lays  open  collections  ot 
bonoi,  and  entire  skeletons  of  buffaloes,  rhinoceroses,  and  elephants.    The  ivory 
found  here  is  as  wlule  and  firesh  as  that  which  is  brought  from  Africa.     H^  found  at 
a  disflaiice  of  seventy  miles  from  the  second  island*  an  extensive  coast,  which  the 
mrrtfor  ChwoTftiof  was  sent  to  examine  in  the  following  year,  and  which  has  b^en 
leeei^  examined  by  M.  Hedenstrom.  .This  land,  which  has  been  named  New 
SibeiiE,  presented  a  pretty  high  coast,  whose  petrified  wood  was  found  |  Mew  sibcm. 
ia  iamense  regular  strata  between  thesand  and  the  clay.    The  bones  of  elephants 
tte  foood.ia  it  in  great  abundance.     There  is  a  consklerable  river,  which  indicates 
%|it  tka  bmd  is  not  of  very  limited  extent.     It  contains  some  plants;  and  traces  ol 
IsiaiaA  benga  were  supposed  to  be  pprceiYed.f     This  New  Siberia  is,  perhaps,  only 
an  extremity  of  American  or  west  Greenland,  which  would  have  been  called  a  north- 
era  extremity  had  it  been  lAort  of  the  pole;  but  if  it  has  crossed  it,  its  two  opposite 
extiemitiea  must  both  be^ea]}ed  southern;  and  those  which  look  east  and  west  must 
be  viewed  as  the  shores  of  gulfk  or  bays  formed  by  the  undulating  line  of  the  landf 
•  Tbe  aaost  westeriy  parts  of  Siberia  are  comprehended  in  the  {^evince  I  vwhtf  u 
of  Okhotsk,  a  hilly  countiy,  covered  with  marshy  woods.     Scarcely  any  |  o""**** 
plant  sabservient  to  human  subsistence  grows  here,  and  provisions  are  brought  to  it 
ffiSK^  Takootsk.     Even  tife  ip^io  speedily  degenerates.;]:    The  only  town  is  Ok- 
holdk,  a  w^  port,  from  which  the  Russians  fit  out  for  Kamtchatka  and  America. 
Httfchant  vessels  are  built  in  Ais  quarter. 

The  coaotry  of  the  Tchooktehes,  which  forms  the  extremity  of  Asia  I  conntrrorthc 
on  tke  north-east,  supportiMimong  its  rocks  innumerable  flocks  of  rein-  |  '>^^>'<»>'t^>«- 
deer*  The  inhabitants  Yrm  partly  in  the  hollows  of  the  rocks ;  they  also  build  cots  qT 
ifaeb<d^BB  of  whales.§  T^e  '^Bear  IcdanSs,"  which  skirt  the  north  coast  of  tlie 
eeimy  o^  the  THiooktches  have  more  T^geHttion  than  those  of  Liaikhpff.||  In 
Behmg's  Straits  are  the  two  islands  Imoglim  and  Igeliin,  probably  the  same  as  the 
**  Clarke's  Islands"  of  the  English.  They  are  inhabited  by  the  Achootllach  colony, 
a  set  of  intrepid  fishermenynndio  eook  their  provisions  over  lamps  formed  in  little  ca- 
rities  in  the  rockflfin  which  ^i  is  burned  with  rush  matches. 

The  large  peninsula  of  Kajutci^tka  forms  a  district  of  the  province  I  p^inmb  or 
of  Okhotsk.  This  country  is  coaled  longitudinally  by  a  chain  of  moun-  |  *•»««*»<>«• 
tains,  and  its  two  sides^re  walBivd  ffy  an  infhity  of  streams,  generally  neither  large 
nor  navigable.     The  most  consider^le  of  thcon  are  the  Kamtchatka,  the  Awatsha, 
and  the  Bolshaia-Raeka.  Th#wiifiefai5f  yiis  country  are  often  month's  |  ciinutr. 
duration.     It  begins  to  freeze  by  the  month  of  July,  ^nd  the  frosts  often  continue 
till  May.     But  the  cold  is  .never  very  intetise,  the  sea  fbgs  keeping  up  a  humid  and 
comparatively  mild  state  of  the  atmosphere.-   The  winds,  and  in  consequence  of  this 
Iha  cliknate,  are  extremely  inconstant,  and  the  transition  from  sunmieir  to  winter  is 

*  1leimi%able  account  of  the  idimch  of  Liukhof,  &c.  in  Pallas's  New  Memoic^  of  the  North, 
fii.  p.  138^142,  (in  6ennan»Y  in  the  |*etertbur|h  Gazette  of  1810. 

1 4d|M  Vo)rage>  See.  Epbem.  Geoffr.  xzv.  760. 

#  Swinges  sur  Okbotok,  dma  Palka|iKo<iveau  MemaiMs  4n  Nordi  iv.  ^6~^162. 

S  fctfyaet  of  the  Journal  oTlmn  Kowalew,  oorporal  of  Coauq^  a  native  of  Tchoolch,  in 
the  pffibcding  work,  iv.  105— lit.  • 

I  Journal  of  Leontiew,  Andreiew,  and  IJsiow*s  Expedilbn  to  the  Bear  blandib  in  Pallas, 
Moav.  Neni.  i.  p.  n.  p.  331— 33r. 
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Acricidtnnii  I  ofltti  tfACahtimeoue*  Several  of  Ae  Hveis  naver  /rc%ae.  il|;riculture 
•******'"^  I  has  not  succeeded  ui  iMf  peninsula  even  in  its  i|Oulhem  part  Bvley 
and  oaU  give««t  most  a  return  of  two  or  threefold,  and  that  only  in  delect  apots. 
The  moisture  prevents  the  eatt  from  ripening.  At  a  certain  distance  from  Ae  sea 
they  might  probably  succeed.*  Com  is  extremely  dear,.being  brought  all  the  way 
from  Irkootski  But  the  retinqg  of  cattle  might  become  an  important  object,  as  tbe 
pastures  are  excellent,  and  the  grass  >aU  and  waving,  likeihat  of  the  svvamiahs  of 
Loubiania. 

Mg  «r^  I  Foxes,  sables,  hares,  eraoines,  bears,  and  rein-deers,  range  this/coun- 
Som.  ^*'  I  try  in  droves.  The  coasts  aaa  always  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  cetar 
ceous  and  amphibious  anjmaift,  as  whales,  sea4>ears,  manatis,  otters  or  sea-beavers. 
Dabs,  soles,  lampreys,  eeb,  luid  pikes,  swarm  unmolested  in  the  rivers,  being  only 
eaten  in  times  of  scarcity.  But  the  Salmon,  which  is  excellent,  is  regulariy  fishedL 
When  this  fish  ascends  tiie  rivers  from  the  sea,  it  is  iit  such  numbers  as  to  obetmci 
in  some  measure  their  current  The  do^  and  bears,  by  SteUer's  account,  devour 
at  their  leisure  as  many  as  they^  please.  The  herring,  which  go  up  into  the  lakes  to 
spawn,  abound  in  them  to  such  a  degfKe,  thai  they  may  ahnost  be  taken  up  in  buokols* 
The  birds  are  equally  remarkable  for  thw  great  number  and  the  moltiplicity*of  spe- 
cies. The  sea  birds  are  innumerable..  Among  the  land  birds  may  be  meAftoaed 
swans,  seven  species  of  geese,  and  eleven  of  ducks.  £agles  are  used  as  .food. 
Fir,  larch,  and  poplar,  are  uaed  for  building' bouses  and  vess^  Tha  biichts  which 
ViffiniW^  I  abound,  are  employed  for  making  sledges.  The  green  bark  of  tMb  tree 
is  cut  in  small  pieces,  and  eaten  with  caviare,  qiid  the  sap  of  &e  same  tree  fuauskea 
an  agreeable  drink.  The  willow  and  the  alder  are  almost  the  only  species  used  as 
firewood.  The  willow  bark  is  eaten  by  the  inhabitants,%md  that  of  (he  alder  is  em- 
ployed for  staining  leather.  The  root  of  the  UUmn  Kqui0ih»Um»»  is  ofteikused  for 
VuiMpiMiti.  I  bread.  Nettles  are  used  instead  of  flax  and  hemp.  .There  are  Bpy^ 
ral  medicinal  plants.  Of  theykct  whiah  abound  in  the  adjoining  «ea,  the/«fiw  AdcU^ 
or  palmatiu,  the  escuUniiu,  ^d  Bacchnrnmiylf  (so  called  from  an  efflerescence  which 
it  gives  out  of  soft  and  glutinous  matter,  compared  to  sugai  from  its  appearance,} 
are  eaten  by  the  people  like  cabbage. 

Nishni-Kamtchatsk,  acapitali)ifthe  Kamtohatskariver;  B^scbM-^tzkoi 
and  Petropaulowsk,  in  Awatscha  Bay,ar9mere  villages  or  rather  hamlets. 
The  Aleutian  islands  belong  too  evidently -to  Amsxica  to  be  described*  along  with 
Asia.  But  Behring's  Island  and  Copper  Island  are  endiad  to  follow  our  aecoimt  of 
im,^,,,^.,  I  Kamtchatka,ofwhich  they  appear  to^e  an  easterly  extension.  Behsing's 
SSC*  I  Island,  which  is  nearest  torit,  derives  its,  name  from  ^tm  celebrated 
Danish  navigator  whose  active  life  Wa»  ti^inated  on  this  deserC^hore*  *  It '  is  unin- 
habited. The  land  consists  of  granite.  The  cold  on.tha  sea  shore  is  not  rigorous, 
and  strong  ice  is  never  seen.  But  the  tops  of  the  hills  in  the  interior,  estimaled  by 
Steller  to  be  6400  feet  in  height,  are  perpetually  •ov^red  with  snow.|  The  island 
is  destitute  of  wood,  and  surrouml^d  witfr  reefr.  ilednoi-Ostrow,  or 
Copper  Island,  takes  its  name  from  the  circumstance  of  some  native 
copper  having  been  found*  on  its  western  shore.  It  is  in  kidney*shaped  pieces  con- 
tained in  the  gravel  of  which  the  bea^  is  fon^d,  and  ^itua^d  in  a  sort  of  veins.  § 
In  1762,  the  navigator  Mclenski  obtained  fr^  it  •three  •r  four  hundred  pounds 
weight  The  vein  is  now  exhausted,  l^th  fpilhese^slands  are  inhabited  by  a  pai». 
digious  number  of  iaaUij  or  pojar  foxes.-  Skn.  otte^  sea  cows,  and  whales  collect 
here  in  troops.  ' 

Stemk»u^  I      SUieria,  the  genendrand  •particular  description  of  which  we  now  bring 
"  I  to  a  conchision,  preseitt9«a  vast  field  to  the  projects  of  the  politician,  w 


the  speculations  of  the  merchant,  ind  the  reflections  of  the  philosopher.    .Russia 
derives  more  than  one  gn3at  advaiUage  from  the  possession  of  this  third  part  of  Asia. 

'  Krusenstern's  Voyage  round  the  Vorld,  ii.  ctap.  8»  Compare  with  Pallis,  Nuuv.  Mm.  dii 
Nord;  Steller  and  •therf.  -    ••   #  • 

f  See  Mr.  Turnei'a-splendid  iirork  on  the  ^ci,  in  which  tlrese  plants  are  accurately  and  ele- 
gantly delineated.     #  Steller's  account  of  UcHring'^  Island,  in  Pallas*s  Nouv.  Mdm.  ii.  p.  255-301 . 

^  Jakowlcw,  director  of  the  mines,  quoted  by  Georgi,  Russie,  ii.  p.  Il50.  SteUei?*8  account 
of  Copper  Island,  in  the  Nouv.  Mem.  ii.  p.  SO2-30T* 


to  her  ICuropeMi  provbces  from  may  attack  on  ^JHe;  HiiHiona  of  clear 
the  wioesi  a  commercial  commui^ticm  VithWiy^a  and  with  America: 
the  fruits  which  Russia  derives  from  this  conquer  of  ft  single  Cossack, 
Timofeiew,  the  Cortez  of  the  hyperborean  wmrld.  llie  Siberian  trade  is 
enjoyed  as  a  monopoly  by  the  Russian  merchants.  The  great  riYeis  of  this  country, 
the  Obi,  the  Yenisei,  and  the  Lena,  and  their  tribataries,  approach  and  retire  from 
one  another  so  conveniently,  that  goods  may  be  carried  almost  entirely  by  water  from 
Kiakta  to  Russia  in  Europe.  This  passage  occupies  three  years,  that  is,  three  short 
summers;  the  land  route  takes  one  enth>e  year.  In  1790,  the  carriage  and  freight 
frmn  Kkkta  to  Petersburgh  were  six  roubles  ^  19:  shillings  for  every  pood,  (of  40 
lbs.)  and  by  water,  only  fou|^  (or  twelve  shiUiBga  and  eight  pence.) 

Tobolsk  is  the  chief  emporium  of  tha  go<2s  which  come  from  £u-  I  ^^^  ^ 
rope,  and  of  those  which  come  from  Siberia  and  China,  the  greater  part  |  aibeita. 
of  iiiuck  is  brought  into  Russia  on  sledges  iathe  iriiiter.     The  caravans  of  the  Kal- 
makMy  which  arrive  at  Tobolsk  during  i£d  winter,  briiy  tluther  provisions  and  some- 
times  gold  and  silver,  and  when  they  leave  it,  take  home  different  articles  of  copper 
aad  iron.     The  Bukharians,  who  also  come  at  the  same  season,  bring  firieEed  lamb* 
skfaiscnd  cotton  stufis  from  their  own  country^  together  with  Indian  silks,  and 
someSnes  precious  stones.    Tobolsk  is  the.empOTium  of  the  furs  destined  for  the 
use  «f  royal^. 
The  ether  important  nlaces  for  the  fur  trade  are  Tomsk,  especially  for  such  as  are 
■»||l Other Kaimuks  ana  the  Mongols;  Exasnoiarsk,  Yeniseisk,  Turukhansk,  and  an 
aCliiu  Siberia,  Yakootsk  i  the  three  last  principally  for  the  purchasing  market. 

Irkootsk  is  the  first  town  of  Siberia  for  activ^y  and  extent  of  trade.  Its  advan- 
tageous position  lays  open  to  it  three  commercial  roads;  that  of  Kiakta,  that  of  east- 
ern ftbewL  and  Euntchatka,  and  that  of  western  Siberia  and  Russia.  In  the  other 
Av0B  the  trade  <is  that  of  simple  traa^mission,  here  it  is  one  of  active  commercial 
Imeactiolii.  The  tcaffic  with  China  is  in  a  ^^MNit  measure  in  the  hands  of  the  mer* 
ehaals  ef  Irkootsk,  the  greatjct  paot  of  whom  have  warehouses  and  agents  at  Kiakta. 
it  is  fikewise  at  Irkootsk  Ihll  the  greater  part  of  the  sea  vovages  to  the  islands  of 
Ihe  fastem  o^san  and  of  the  coast  of  America  are  undertaken  by  the  merchants, 
wfae^bmi  p^rtneftfkips  fbr  that  purpose.  '  T&e  Americo-Russian  trade  will  probably 
at  tDiDe  fotore  tim^  bring  the  caibinet  of  Petersburg  into  contact  with  English  Ca« 
nada,  end  the  American  states.  This  trade  becomes  hencefordi  necessary  for  Rus> 
oai  Who  without  Amerioa  enuld-not  fumiah  a  sufficient  quantity  of  furs  for  the  Kiakta 
maitot,  where  she  buys  teas,  nankeens,  and  silks,  now  articles  of  necessity  with  the 
tthdttCkilB  af  Siberia.  All  the  fair  sex,  aad  even  the  wives  of  the  Cossacks,  use 
tesy'Mf  ifess  theiftselves  with  the  manufactures  of  China.  The  Chinese  merchant 
hhaiDif  begins  to  feel  a  demand  for  more  than  the  ermines  and  fine  furs,  he  wants 
tke  dolhs,  and  brocades,  and  some  oth^  productions  of  European  industiy.  This 
tia4e  is  partly  coi^Med  by  barter  and  partly  by  money.  The  balance  I  BaiiMceof 
against  Russia  Iw  been  more  thamfour  millions  of  livres  for  these  last  |  tn^ 
years,  a  disadvantage^H^erely  nonrinal:  for  it  is  sertaialy  better  to  purchase  tea  and 
nankeens  at  first  hmid,  and  to  paylthe  stedgemen  and  bolitmen  of  Siberia  for  the 
transport,  than  to  procure  these  goeis  from  Ihe  maritime  countries  of  Europe.  If 
die  balance  of  trade  were  in  itsetf-  a  solid  principle  of  political  economy,  Russia 
■light  produce  within  her  own  tewilpry,  a  great  part  of  *fte  objects  of  exchange  to 
re-establish  this  balance.  But  we  may  ask  ^one  question,  wiMi  a  reference  to  the 
great  disputed  questMn  now  alluded  to,  l^hat  object  can  Russia  or  any  other  poUtical 
oomntuinty  have  in  procuring  for  herself  an  in^px  and  discouraging  an  eflSux  of  the 
ftecious  metals,  if  she  does  net  ii^n  to  hoard  them  in  a  comer,  without  bringing 
tem  to  use  till  sopie  great  jnfippa^  emergency  calls  for  exertion,  which  is  to  be 
made,  bj  disgorging  the  storeemer  among  her  qwn  subjects  in  order  to  pay  an  in- 
mglt^umYf  QT  among  allies  anMkei^enariep,  whose  co-operation  she  might  wish 
tu  plftfciiciT  And  in  that  else,  womd  not  the  sudden  production  of  the  treasure  pro- 
digidp^  reduce  its  vahie  ?  We  do  net  mesfli  hm  to  discass  these  jquestions,  which 
beleog  to  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  profpund  as  well  as  most  important  depart- 
ments of  science,  and  are  agitated  in  treatises  devoted^ to  the  subject;  but  merely  to 
intimate,  m  trwrnifh  the  danger  of  adopting  precipitate  conclusions. 
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Tabk  of  Geographic  PorikoM  in  Mem. 


Mraet  orphee*- 


Abakanskoi-Ostrog 


Argoan  rWer  (M  its  issue 
from  lake  Qolai) 

Awataba 

Bamaooi 


Bcrczoff 


LoD.*%.  fram 


deg.  mio.  aee. 


158   46  45 
83  2r     0 


deg.  mint  mo. 
54     7     0 


49    17     0 

52  51   45 

53  20     0 


63   56    14 


Aatboritiei. 


Messerschmid,  Ephemerides 
Ocogr.  XVI. 

Idem.  Ibid. 
Connaiss.  des  Temps. 
Petersburg   Calendar,    pub 

lished  by  the  Academy  of 

Sciences. 
Idem. 
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Toilc  Con/tiMccd. 


jRolcheretzkoi-Oatrog    •  • 
Uape  of  Kamtchatka  •  •  . 

—  of  OlutorakoY 

—  of  Tchukotchoiy  north 

—  of  Tchukotchoi,  south 

—  ofStThaddetts.  .  •  . 
Ekaterinbourg  •.».••« 


The  same     

lakutsk 

The  same 

leniseisk 

Irkutsk 

The  same 

Kiachta 

Kirenskoi-Ostrog     .  .  •  •  , 

Kolywansk 

Kowjma  (Lower) 

Khrasnoiarsk 

The  same 

Narym 

Nertchinsk 

The  same 

Okhotsk 

The  same 

Olekminsk 

OmskaiafiHi 

Petropeiifebkaia  pert    •  •  • 

The  same . 

Saianskoi-Ostiog 

Selenginsk  •  • 

l^he  same 

Semipalatsk 

Smenogarskaia  or  Schlangen- 

bergfort 

Sourgout  • 

Tobolsk 

The  same 

The  same 

Tomsk 

The  same 

Udtnsk  lower,  or  NichneY    . 

Uaskoi-Ostcog •  . 

Werchoturia *  . 


def.    Mia. 

156  50 
162  0 
169  15 
190  16 
186  29 
179  5 
60  40 


60  50 
129  4ft 
189  44 

91  58 
104  11 
104  33 


30  Comiaiss. 


utgt   laiDa 

51  54 

55  55     0 
59  48     0 
66     5  2< 
64  14  30 
62  50 

56  50  dSlTable 


108    3     0 


163  18 
102  57 


143  12 
143  13 
119  34 


45 
45 
45 


178  48 

179  49 


106  3? 
106  32 


82     i  45 


68  25  15 
68  5  56 
68     5^ 

84  59  45 

85  9  51 
98  61  46 


ULir. 


56  50  15 
62     1  50 

(Idem) 
58  27  17 
52  16  41 

52  18  15 

50  20     0 

57  47 

51  19 
68  18 
56  1 
56     9  30 

58  54  0 
51  56  0 
61  57 

59  20 
(Idem) 

60  22 
54  58 
58  1 

53  10 
53  10 

61  6 
(Idem) 

iO  29  45 


51  9 
61  16 
58  12 
SB  11 

58  11 
56  36 
56  29 

54  55 

55  IS 
58  50 
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I.  des  Temps. 
La  Perouse. 
[dem. 

'etersburg  Calendar. 
Idem. 
0  Connaiss.  des  Temps. 

able  of  observations  annexed 
to  the  map  of  Russia  in  12 
sheets. 
Connaiss.  des  Temps. 
Idem. 

Petersburg  Calendar. 
The  same. 
The  same. 

Connaiss.  des  Temps. 
Petersburg  Calendar. 
0  Connaiss.  des  Temps. 
23  Petersburg  Calenditf. 
0  Connaiss.  des  Temps. 
Petersburg  Calendar. 
Messerschmid,  £ph.  Geogr. 
Peteiibuq;  Calendar. 
The  same. 

Messerschmid,  Eph.  Qw>gc, 
10  Petersburg  Cakndar. 
Connaiss.  des  Tempa. 
6  Petersbui|(  Calendar. 
'The 
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0  Connaiss.  des  Temps. 

0  Messerschmid,  Eph.  Geogr. 

PeteiebuK  Calendar. 

Ephem.  Geogr.  XYI. 

Petersburg  Cahndar. 
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MHriowt. 

Delmatow 
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KamyscMowa     .... 

Irbit 

Werchoturia * 
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Tioonen 

lalatovw 

Issim    •     • 

Tarn 

leniseiak   ...... 

279,730,866. 
330,035,275. 
348,794,097. 
163,297,632. 
306,246,132. 

28,675,000. 

48,012,600. 

129,015,000. 

8,602,500. 

64,507^500. 
2,867,500. 

664,129,598. 

59,925,987. 

286,700,000. 

57,857,547. 

512,281,742. 

745,420,000. 

430,050,000. 

1,008,450,000. 

60,184,342.  vi 

63,287,690. 
121,355,467. 

Chronological  Table  qf  Bi§eoveri€§  made  in  Siberia, 

1242.      The  Tartars  enter  Siberia  under  Scheiban,  who  founds  the  Khanat  of 

Sibir  or  Tura. 
1246.      Carpini  mentions  the  Samoides  as  now  included  in  the  conquests  of  the 

Mongols. 
1558.      Troganow  trades  in  Siberia. 
1563.      Iwan  Wasiliewitch  introduces  Siberia  into  the  titles  of  the  Russian 

Cstrs. 
1 580.      lermak  Timofeyew,  at  the  head  of  some  Cossacks,  invades  the  Khanait 

of  Sibirv  or  western  Siberia.  « 

1584.      The  Ruasians  leave  Siberia. 
I5S7.      They  build  Tobolsk. 

1 598.      Tho  death'of  Kutshum-Xhan  {mis  an  end  to  the  resistance  of  the  Tartars. 
1604.      The  city  of  Tomsk  boilt. 
I6I8.      lenise'fik  and  Ktttaiesk  are  boilt. 

1621.      Cypriani  metropoKmnof  Tobol^,  publisbea  a  descriptbn  of  Siberia: 
1636.      Russian  Toasela  sail  down  the  Lena,  and  explore  the  shores  of  the 

FroeeoSoa.  '       , 

1639.      Dimitrcfi  Kopilow  reaches  Ibe  shores  of  the  Eastern  Ocean. 
1646.      Bomyshlcn  aalled  round  ftom  the  Kowyma  to  the  Anadyr,  doubling 

Cape  TohukotclH  in  Behring's  Straits. 
1 648.      DeschneWf  another  Cossack,  made  the  same  Voyages 
1648-58.  Irkutsk,  lakoolsk,  and  Nertchinaki  are  buik. 
I690.      Kamtchatka  knowli  at  lakoot  A.  • 

1695.      First  Rusfian  expedition  xo  Kamtofcafka. 
1 706.      The  Russians  make  the  south  point  of  Kamtchatka. 
171 1-24.  The  merchants  of  iakootsk  vMt  the  islands  Mrf  countries  north  of  the 

moolks  of  the  Lemi  and  the  lana. 
1720-26.  Daniel  Messerschmidt  travels  in  Siberia  as  fiir  north  as  Turukhansk, 
and  as  ftr  east  as  Nertchinsk. 

N.  B.  He  was  a  native  of  Dantzick,  and  died  in  extreme  misery  at 

Petersburffh,  in  1735.    His  numerous  papers,  preserved  in  the 

archives  of  the  Academy,  have  been  extracled  by  hia  aucoeasors. 

1721.       Baron  Strahlenberg,  (originally  a  Swedish  capuin,  and  author  of  a  work 

on  northern  and  eastern  Asia)  travde  to  the  lenis^. 
1727.       Vitus  Behring,  a  Dane,  coasted  eastern  Siboria,from  the  Pacific  as  high 
as  67°  18'  N.  Lat.,  doubling  Cape  Tchukotchi,  but  without  discover- 
ing the  opposite  coast  of  America. 

N.  B.  This  navigator  was  born  at  Horsens  in  Yutland,  and  died,  in 
1741,  on  the  island  which  bears  his  name. 
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1733.      Behrlngi  Muller,  Gmelin,  and  Louis  de  I'lie  de  la  CroyirC)  teMut  on  a 
great  expedition. 
N.  B.  The  last-mentioned  person,  a  French  geographer  and  aatro- 
nomer,  died,  in  1 741,  on  the  coast  of  America. 
1733-43.  John  George  Gmelin,  the  botanist,  explored  Siberia  as  far  east  as 
lakootsk  and  Kirenak,  as  far  north  as  Turukhansk,  and  to  Nertchinsk 
^  and  Sayanskoi-Ostrog  on  the  south. 

N.  B.  This  philosopher  was  born  in  1709  at  Tubingen  in  Suabia, 
and  died  therein  1775.  He  was  author  of  the  Flora  Sibirica, 
and  uncle  to  Samuel  Gmelin,  traveller  in  Persia, 

At  the  same  time  Muller  and  Fischer  travelled  along  with  Gmelin,  in 

the  character  of  historians  and  antiquaries. 
^    N  B.  Muller,  historiogra{^er,  counsellor  of  state,  &c.,  was  a  West- 
phalian  by  birth,  and  died  at  Moscow  in  1784.     Fischer,  a  Livo- 
nian,  member  of  the  Academy  of  Petersburgh,  died  inl77l. 
1738.       Lieutenant  Owzin  sailed  from  the  Obi  to  the  Yenise'i. 
-— —       Lieutenant  Laptiew  travelled  by  land  along  the  coast,  from  the  Yenise'i 

to  the  Lena. 
1739-40.  This  officer  sailed  from  thd  Lena  to  the  Kowyma. 
1 740.       George  William  Setler,  a  naturalist,  arrived  in  Kamtchatka,  and  remain- 
ed there  till  the  end  of  1743. 
N.B.  He  was  a  native  of  Franconia,  and  died  in  misery  in  1745. 
Author  of  a  description  of  Kamtchatka,  (1744,)  the  manuscript 
of  which  was  used  by  Kraschenninikow.     His  other  manuscripts, 
viz.  Syllabe  Plautarum  Tobolensium,  Flora  Kamtchatika,  Omi- 
thologia  Sibirica,  and  Ichthyologia  Sibirica,  were  preserved  by 
the  Academy  of  Petersburgh,  and  extracted  by  subsequent  tra- 
vellers. 
1760«       The  Academy  of  Sciences  sent  a  list  <^  questions  to  all  the  governors, 

and  other  persons  likely  to  collepl  locsf  information. 
Pleisner,  a  Courlander,  commandant  of  Okhotsk,  ascertained,  by  a  va- 
riety of  researches,' that  the  country  of  ibe  Tchukditches  ia  a  peninsula, 
separated  from  America  by  a  strait  containing  tw«»  ishmdls. 

1764.  Sind,  lieutenant  of  a  Russian  vessel,  examiiwd  Behring's  Strait  and  the 

adjoining  oOast  of  Americad— A  mtrchant  vessel  sailed  from  the  Ko- 
wyma to  the  Anadyr. 

1765.  Eric  Laxmann  travelled  over  Siberia,  to  the  north^-W'est  part  of  Kamt- 

chalkft* 
JN.B.  He  waaa  Flipiah  Swede,  a  clergym^  afterwards  an  acade- 
mician, counsellor  of  mines,  knight,  &c.     He  died  in  1796.     It 
is  matter  •£ .much  regret  tliat  he  comnaitted  so  little  to  writing. 
1768-74.  Peter  Simon  Pallasi  a  native  of  Berlin,  made  his  great  tour;  spent  the 
years  1770-1 VTS  in  Siberia ;  went  lo  Daoocia.  Souiew  his  companion 
went  to  Obdoria. 
1 77 1 .      Nicholas  Ry  tschkowi  a  Russian  captain,  and  Bardanes,  an  Illy rian  aavanty 
travelled  over  th«  steppe  of  Kirguis  along  with  a  Russian  detachment. 
1771-2.     John  Peter  Falk,  a  learned  botanist,  travelled  in  Siberia.     His  papers 
were  published,  in  178S,by  Georgi. 

N.  B.  Falk  was  a  Swede,  and  a  pupil  of  Linnaeu3,of  respecable  at- 
tainments, but  the  viotifls  of  jealousyand  intrigue.  He  destroyed 
himself  by  a  pistol-shot,  in  1774. 
.1772.      Georgif  eoOeague  to  Falk,  made  a  minute  examination  of  the  lake  of 
Baikal,  and  the  Daooiian  and  Uralian  mountains,  &c. 

N.  B.     Georgi  was  a  native  of  Swedish  Pomerania,  author  of  the 
best  statistical  accotmt  of  Russia. 
1775.      Liaichow  and  Cbwoinow  visited  a  large  country,  (island  or  continent  ?) 

to  the  north  of  Cape  Sviaitoi. 
1787.       Billings,  an  Englishman,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  sail  round  from 
the  river  Kowyma,  by  Behring's  Strait,  to  Anadyr. 
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179i-9tr  BUUiigi^  navigated  tbo  KamtchaAkftn  sen*.    Th0  ae«9wi|«  of  this  SMi- 
reQted  expedition  have  been  collected  Uf  Sauer,  a  G^mwi,  «qd  Sary^ 
achcwy  a  RjMaian. 
1790-95.  Sieveri,  a  botanist  and  apothecary,  travelled  into  tJ^  southern  moua- 
tains  of  Siberia. 
N.fi.  Sievers^a  German,  waA  anotl^er  victim*   He  killed  himself  b|f 
poison.     Some  oi  his  plants  have  been  published  by  Pallaa.*  « 
1 804fe      The  expeditions  of  Krusenstern,  Langsdorf,  Tilcsius^  &q. 

This  Table  has  been  extracted  from  Fischer's  History  of  Siberia,  Muller's  Collection  on  the 
History  of  Russia,  Georgi,  and  others.— It  does  not  include  the  voyages  to  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
those  to  the  Kurile  Islands  and  to  lesso,  nor  those  to  Spitzbergen.  These  countries  come  intiy 
view  ia  other  parts  of  oar  Work. 
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CENTRAL  ASIA. 

Comprehending  Lillle  Bukhmitty  l&e  Kalmuck  counb'yt  tmM^hngolia. 

Wb  return  from  tbe  northern  extremities  of  Asia  to  the  central  zones,  which  aie 
only  known  to  geography  by  vague  traditions  and  antiquated  descriptions.  The  tra- 
ditions often  serve  to  thicken  ^e  darkness  in  which  we  wander.  The  I  Dcfi«ia,cyor 
oU  deflcriptions  furnish  very  deaeitful  lights;  for,  since  the  thirteenth,  |  isJanMCMo. 
fourteenlb,  and  fifleeqtfi  ^entuaes,  in  which  these  eountries  were  freely  travelM, 
we  know  not  how  many  cities  may  have  disappeared,  how  many  nations  have  become 
extinct,  how  many  cultivated  fields  may  have  been  suffered  to  lie  waste,  nor  how 
many  deserts  may  have  been  clothed  witii  the  benefits  of  cultiy&tion.  An  analysis 
of  the  aceounto  of  Garpin»  of  Bubruquis,  of  Marco  Palo,  Bigoletti  and  Haithon,  will 
figure  in  the  general  view  which  will  be  given  of  the  history  of  the  geographical  re-' 
search  in  the  midfi*  age;  but  it  is  only  for  want  of  better  materials,  and  wiA 
circumspection  and  reserve,  that  we  shall  adopt  8omex>f  their  descriptions  on  the 
present  occasion. 

The  central  part  of  Asia,  from  which  we  separate  Thibet,  indudes  five  geographi- 
cal divistons:  Mongolia,  or  Mongolistan,  j^roperly  so  called,  on  the  north  of  China, 
and  the  south  of  Irkootsk;  the  Kalihuk  coundy,  which  we  may  denominate  Ealmoo- 
kia,  called  also  Songaria,  on  the  west  of  Mongolia,  and.oQ  the  sotith  of  I  a^^*^,'!}^ 
Kolywan;  httle  Buldiaria,  or  eastern  Tuikestae,  to  the  east  of  great  |  Timu! 
BuUiaria,  and  the  north  of  Cashmere  and  little  Thibet:  Tangoot,  or  the  country  of 
the  Eleuthes  of  Koko-Nord,  or  the  eastern  Kalmuks;  and,  lastly,  in  the  middle  of 
these  four  coimtries,  the  desert  of  Kobi,  with  the  Oases  of  Lop,  of  Hamel  and  others. 
A  smaD  part  of  Songaria  seems  to  have  been  included  in  what  the  ancients  called 
Scyikia  beifWid  Inuma*  The  direction  of  the  rivers,  aod  perhaps  a  sight  of  lake  Pal- 
cafi-Nor,  gave  rise  to  the  supposition  that  the  northern  ocean  was  but  a  short  way  oflT; 
and  the  Mongolian  mane  of  Daba,  which  is  the  general  term  for  a  moimtain,  was  ap- 
pfied  to  the  pretended  promontory  of  Tabis,  considered  as  terminating  I  PramoBtoryof 
on  the  north-east  in  the  country  of  the  Igoors.  The  Seriem  of  the  ani-  |  '^f»i^ 
eients  seems  to  have  included  the  western  parts  of  Thiiet,  Serinagur,  Cashmere, 
little  Thibet,  and  perhaps  a  small  part  of  little  Bukhaw.*    That  name,  known  to 

*  The  opinion  here  pfiven  on  the  Geography  of  the  ancients,  and  which  ia  stated  and  sup- 
ported at  some  length  in  the  author's  history  of  geography,  has  been  rendered  less  probable 
by  various  subsequent  discoveries  made  by  British  officers  on  the  actual  physical  geography 
of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Asia,  which  lie  immediately  ou  the  north  of  India.    Accordingly, 
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Anmiiainig  HansaWmui  m  ther  fburdi  dtotory^  dissppeared  in  die  MBl  IKoses  of 
Glu>rei^raeBti«|0,iiid6ed,  at<»WneaHedfl^t^  the  tiM%«poM|^t ' 

pjirfiiiH.  I  he  gives  the  country  of  wfaieh  it  was  tiie  capitd  tl^e  name  of  I)f^ta, 
or  Djeniatan.*  He  seems  to  comprehend  under  this  name  central  Asia,  and  paoKicu- 
larijr  little  Bukharia.  He  places  the  country  of  Sena^  or  Ghina,  mere  to  the  east* 
Ferhaps  Ae  teim  Djmma  might  have  been  pven  in  consequence  of  some  ancient 
OQttquest  vhich  the  Chinese  had  obtained  over  these  countries,  or  it  might  signify 
<<die  country  of  genii,  or  of  gods,"  as  that  of  Seriea  may  denote  in  Sanscrit  ^'the 
country  of  happiness.''  Whatever  be  the  fact  in  this  ease,  it  appears  that,  six  cen- 
wnt^s^^  or  I  Juries  later,  these  countries  went  under  the  general  name  of  Cathaya, 
>MMq^  I  or  properly  Kithay.t  It  is  uncertain  whether  this  word  was  the  proper 
name  of  northern  China,  or  an  appellatbn  derived  from  a  Tartar  term  signifying 
.''Desert  Bleuntain.".  At  all  events,  Kalhay  made  a  conspicuous  figure  in  gec^- 
phy  from  the  thirteenth  till  the  middle  of  tfie  seventeenth  century.  It  is  certain  that 
the  name  chiefly  applied  to  the  north  part  of  Chma,  which  long  formed  a  separate 
monarchy,  but  it  probably  extended  at  the  same  time  over  part  of  Mongolia  and  of 
Tangut  The  meaning  of  the  term  Kmra-KUhay^  or  Tributary  Cathay,  must  have 
vari^  wi^  flie  fbrtuhes  of  war. 

?■*■"*"■  •f  I  A  name  still  more  vague  has  long  been  appHedin  our  maps,  not  only 
rJSf!  I  to  ttle  central  zone,  but  also  to  all  this  northern  and  eastern  part  of  Asia. 
This  is  Tartart  with  its  divisions.  In  the  thurteenth  and  fourteentti  centuries,  this 
name  was  given  to  the  whole  empire  of  the  Mongols  under  6enghiz-Khan,  and  that 
of  the  Tartars  u^er  Tameriane.  During  the  dismemberment  ef  this  latter  monar- 
chy, a  dewendtun  of  €knghiz*Khaas  called  Isan-Boga-Khdn,  founded  a  separate 
state  in  little  Bukharia,  of  which  Bishbalig,  and  altenvard^^ashgar,  were  the  capi- 
tals.   About  the  siEune  time,  fte  four  confederate  tribes  of  Kalmuks,  which  call 


the  <^phiha«rM.  ONMttn  here  sequlstcedhilieoaiibatid  is  a  lesfneS  neaieir  by  Ifr.  Hagft 
liivimy»  inMTted  in  the  Traajsctioni  of  the  Rofsl  8oelel|r  of  Sifinhatgh,  roL  viii.  <!>•  X7U  ia 
which  the  Sere$  are  maintained  to  be  identical  with  the  Chinese.  The  ammienli  are  partfy 
founded  on  a  confidence  in  the  genenl  correctneas  of  Ptolemy,  as  connnnea  by  ^lefe  discove- 
ries^ whieh,  while  they  subvert  the  views  recently  entertained,  restore,  so  for  as  they  go,  the 
geugiaphy  of  that  anther.  The  length  of  the  journey  <^  the  caravans  waich  wentfrom  western 
toeastsniAslayinthesilklMde,  and  the  locahUes  referred  to  in  the  a6Countef{*toleiBy«indttoe 
the  beKef  that  the  saeient  Serita  was  nothing  else  than  China.  From  Jkictfiatta^  where  their 
route  begins  to  be  matter  of  controversy,  uey  ^pt  ascended  the  Beloor,  apparently  by  the 
valley  of  the  Oxus  laid  down  In  Mr.  BIphinstone's  map  $  then  descended  into  a  plain  abundant 
in  puture,  but  not  arable,  (Paaier  plsins)  then  asoended  a  vallev,  probably  the  valley  of  Lad^k, 
to  the  *<  stone  tower/'  a  jgreat  rendes%*oeB  for  the  earavans  (thoii^  this  singular  appeHadon 
haa  never  yet  been  eamlame^  situated  awst  probably  o»a  lofty  ndge  lyiag  north  and  south, 
and  separating  little  rrom  Great  Thibet.  TUs  ridge  is  con^dered  as  the  Jhuiift  ventu  ad,^^» 
t9n.  From  this  point,  their  journey  to  the  coantry  of  the  Seret  occupied  seven  months,  a  pe- 
riod which,  allowinr  for  the  slowness  of  their  progres^  ss  well  as  some  exaggeration,  was 
amply  sullicient  to  onng  them  to  the  heart  of  China^  but  inconsistent  with  any  hypotheas 
which  makes  Seriea  either  Little  Bekharia,  the  Two  Tbibets,  the  north  of  India,  or  a  ooontty 
made  up  of  these  or  dF  portions  of  them.  The  account  given  of  the  SeM$f  their  manners, 
their  prejudices,  their  produce,  and  their  inamifsctHres  and  trade,  corresponds  in  eveiy  par- 
ticular to  the  picture  presented  by  China  as  now  known,  and  as  it  is  described  to  have  invari- 
ably existed  mm  thne  immemorial.  Little  Thibet,  according  to  this  view,  was  the  Scythik  in- 
tra imatiM,  the  country  of  the  Sactt ;  Great  Thibet,  the  Seyt/da  extra  Imaum.  These  points 
will  be  more  folly  oonsideved  in  the  history  of  geography.  Though  not  wanrsnted  to  alter 
th^author's  "text  w  cases  in  which  a  diiference  of  opinion  mig:ht  be  entertained,  we  think  U 
necessary  to  allocfe^  as  in  the  present  instance,  to  later  discussions  ^pducted  under  greater 
advantages.  Corrections  of  geographicul  facts  founded  on  actual  mScoverles  are,  however^ ' 
every  where  introduced  without  scruple,  and  without  the  ceremony  of  a  formal  intimation. 
On  the  present  qu^ion,  we- must  refer  the  reader  to  the  interesting  memoir  now  mentioned, 
and  also  to  Mr.  Mnrrsy's  mo^  recent  worit,  entitled,  **  A  Htstesical  Acoount  of  Diacoveries  andl 
Travels  in  Asia,"  in  3  vols.  8vo.  vol.  i.  p,  485,  &c.  In  this  work,  however,  the  ai|(vment  is  in- 
terspersed with  other  roaterialk,  and  appears  less  pointed  and  consecutive  than  in  the  me- 
moir.—Ta. 

•  Mos-Chor.  Histor.  Armen. 

t  And.  Muller,  Uisquisitio,  Oeogr.  et  Histor.  de  CaAa>ii  (Berling,  16/0,)  Compare  with 
Hyde  Syntagma  Uissert.  i.  Ittn.  mund.  p,  31. 
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>  Dmrim^Oeriir  or  '*  the  four  brotlMn,''  and  are  called  bj  the  EuropeaDfl 
flinitii,  ffi  feinliliiilniil  their  anoient  independencey  and  elected  a  8o\areign,  on  whofn 
they'copferrad  the  tide  of  Contatsfc,  or  Kham'iaidaha.  At  this  epoch^.the  power  of 
the  JMongolfl  in  China  waa  extinguished ;  the  descendants  of  Genghiz-Khan  retired 
to  KaiBkonun,  a  place  which  under  Genghiz  had  been  the  ijapital  of  the  whole  of 
Asia,  but  was  now  merely  the  chief  place  of  the  horde  of  Kalkas.  Divided  among 
themselfes,  the  Mongols  gradually  became  tributary  to  the  Chinese,  and  afterwards 
to  the  Mantchoos,  the  new  masters  of  China.  Russia,  after  destroying  the  Tartar 
kingdomfl  of  Astrakan^  Kasan,  and  Siberia,  subjugated  some  Mongehan  tribes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lake  Balkd*  These  different  revolutions  prod||iced  the  famous 
diatmctico  in  geogiapliy  between  Muscovite  or  Russian  Tartary,  including  Astrakan, 
KaaaB,  and  Siberia;  Chinese  Tartaiy,  consisting  of  the  Mongok  and  Mantchoos  ;- 
and  Independent  Tartary,  consisting  of  the  states  of  Great  and  Little  Bukharia ; 
that  of  the  EleiOh  Kalmuks,  the  Eirguis  and  the  Turcomans.  T^is  threefold  divi- 
sion, now  entirely  rejected,  had  been  thrown  into  some  confusion  half  a  century  ago. 
The  Kalaraks,  who  ia  1683  had  o(»iquered  Little  Bukharia,  and  had  become  formi- 
dable to  China  and  to  Russia,  experienced,  aft^r  fifty  yeaj^.of  power  and  glory,  all 
the  miseries  of  civil  war.  The  Chinese,  employing  against  them  the  arms  of  the 
Mongols,  subdued  them,  and  still  hold  them  in  a  state  of  vassalage.  Chinese  Tar- 
taiy  2ioidd,  at  the  j^resent  day,  extend  over  the  whole  central  plateau  of  Asia ;  but 
it  ia  more  advisable  to  r^ect  the  term  entirdy. 

We  have  already  trac^  the  mountain  chams  which  su{^rt  or  cir- 
cmnaBtjhe  the  central  plateau  of  Asia ;  we  have  followed  the  couises  of 
the  nvers  which  water  diat  icy  region.  If  it  is  asked,  what  are  the  struc-  a>*>> 
tore  and  composition  of  (^  chawl  we  are  presented  only  with  a  long  series  of  un- 
certainties and  conjectures.  Does  this  plateau  maintain  nearly  an  equal  level ;  or 
is  it  more  elevated  at  one  or  two  central  points  T  Is  it  interspersed  with  some  groups 
of  mountains  niiich  are  of  moderate  elevation  above  their  immediate  bases,  l£e  the 
mouaftUMi  of  Algydim-Shalo  in  the  Eirguis  country ;  or  may  the«permanenee  of  the 
now  oo  ike  summits  oi  the  great  AH^'and  the  great  Bsgdo  be  consideeed  as  a 
proof  of  a  greater  elevation  in  the  interior  of  the  Ealmuk  country?  Is  the  same  ele- 
vation continued  along  the  deserts  by  which  that  countiy  is  separated  from  Thibet? 
Are  these  deserts  filled  entirely  with  black  sand,  as  has  been  hiAerto  asserted,  or  do 
they  contain  secondary  mountains  1  Is  thcgraaitifr  nature  of  the  Altaic,  Sayanian, 
and  Daoorian  mountains,  common  to  the  great  chains  in  the  interior,  if  such  chains 
exist  t  or  do  the  latter  consist  solely  of  masses  of  hasdened  clay,  mixed  with  gravel, 
like  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of  *the  great  wall,  mentioped  by  Staunton  T 
or,  what  certainly  appears  more  probable,  does  this  centre  of  the  great  continent  of 
Asia  contain  immense  seas  of  sand,  and  a  chaotic  mixture  of  all  Ae  elements  of  the 
globe.  There  seem  to  be  no  volcanoes  in  it  in  a  state  of  activity;  boi'may  not  this 
great  extent  .of  land  afford  some  traces  of  ancient  volcanic  revolutions,  Uce  those 
obsenhed  by  M*  Patrin  in  Daoorial  In  finp,  does  this  region,  sfir^ear  to  India,  con« 
tain,  like  Siberia,  bones  of  the  elephant  and  the  rhinoceros  ? 

These  are  important  questions,  and  the  list  might  be  farther  extended.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  find  that  hitherto  ihey  remain  unanswered.  This  great  region,  forming  a  sixth 
part  of  the  old  continent,  has  not  been  seen  by  any  of  our  geologistSj^^&o  -display 
with  so  much  confidence  their  theories  of  the  earth.  , 

The  mineralogy  of  these  countries  is  equally  unknown.  The  tin  miita /^iMU. 
said  to  exist  in  the  country  strictly  called  that  of  the  Mongols ;  the  namepf  ^'  GMden 
■ountains,"  (AltaY,)  given  to  one  great  ridge ;  the  tradition  of  the  ff0l  utAqmiy  of 
file  art  of  mimng  among  the  Mongols  who  live  near  to  the  rich  mines  afiRussian 
Daooiia ;  the  instruments  and  vessels  of  gold^und  in  the  ancient  tuinuu^|aBd,  fi- 
iMlly,  the  report  that  the  rivers  of  Little  Bukharia  furnish  #  gold  diiBt,»whicmonns 
an  article  in  the  commerce  of  Eiakta :  these  constitute  the  beble^ofs  whifh  we 
possess  of  the  mineral  treasures  of  this  great  region.  ^  '   _ 

All  accounts  agree  in  representing  the  cold  of  central  Asia  as  ei^i  4ii|Mt^ 
tieraely  rigorous ;  and  its  elevatioa  a^  latitude  would  lead  us  «b  thi  ei^  conclu- 
sion.   La  Perouse  found  the  coasts  of  the  Mantoho.o  counfry,  jinderlhe  parallel  of 
Vol.  n.— D 
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•40^,  corered  with  snow  in  Aognst.  The  ambassadorft  of  Sharok  saw,  ia^e  Kal- 
muk  countiy,  the  ground  frozen  two  inches  thick  at  the  nininier  aolstke*^  let  aome 
mere  teijnperate  comitries  are  found  in  the  interier. 

Tegeiacian.  |  The  vegetation  of  tiie  centre  of  Asia,  inckding  even  that  of  Thibet, 
isahnost  entirely  unknown  to  us;  these  vast  countnes  never  having  been  explored 
hj  any  able  naturalist.  The  elevation  of  their  soil  and  tiie  rigour  of  thpir  winters 
might  produce  a  presumption  that  they  contain  no  plant  belonging  to  the  more  tem- 
perate parts  of  Asia.  Yet  the  cotton  plant  and  the  vine  have  found  their  way  hither. 
From  the  vag«e  accounts  of  ancient  travellers,  and,  the  little  that  we  know  of  the 
vegetables  which  grow  on  the  maritime  coasts  of  Tartaiy^  it  wouU  appear  that  the 
plants  are  partly  the  same  that  are  found  in  the  north  of  Grermany,  mixed  with  seve- 
ral of  the  Siberian  species. 

The  vast  extent  of  central  Asia  vndeubtedly  contains  newoipeciesy  and  perhaps  a 
flora  altogether  peculiar,  but  we  do  act  yet  know  of  any  iof  its  peculiar  and  indi- 
genous plants,  except  the  singular  fungus  called  Polypodium  batvmetZj  or  the  Tarta- 
rian lamb,  (which  is  figured  and  described  in  Darwin's  Botanic  Garden,)  and  the 
different  species  of  rhubarb.  These  last  grow  on  the  mountains;  the  fungus,  now 
mentioned,  in  the  steppes. 

Aniouk.  |  The  aninials  which  roam  at  large  in  the  deserts  become  known  by 
making  their  appearaace  in  occasional  visits  which  they  pay  to  Siberia  and  to  China. 
All  tfie  species  which  are  useful  to  man  are  found  here  in  a  state  of  nature.  'Fhe 
wild  horse  is  called  by  the  Kalmnkst  iaJda^  and  by  the  Mantohoos  tabi.X  The 
koolan  or  wild  ass,  inhabits  the  steppes  and  opmi  plains;  and  does  not  exceed  tlie 
latitude  of  48^.§  His  flesh  is  used  as  food.  A  third  flolipedous  quadniped,  which 
holds  an  intermediate  place  between  the  ass  and  the  horse,  ikked^ggttai  or fusaunms, 
collects  in  troops  on  the  banks  of  the  Onon,  the  Argoon,  and  the  Amoor,  in  Uie 
desert  of  Gobi,  as  far  as  the  confines  of  China  and  Thibet  He  ia  oflen  tamed. 
He  shows  more*iiit6l1igence  than  the  common  ass,  hut  does  not  entirely  lose  the 
wildness  of  4iis  disposition.  II  The  two-humped  or  Bactrian  camel,  wanders  inde- 
TheTak.  |  pendent  in  the  sandy  deserts  of  Mongolia.  The  Yak,  or  wild  grunting 
ox,  (tlie  Vacca  grunniens  of  Gmclin,  and  the  Bubcdus  of  Pallas,)  frequents  the  opien 
meadows.  His  reflected  horns,  his  sofi  hair,  four  inches  long  on  the  belly,  and  his 
tail  resembling  that  of  tlie  horse,  show  that  he  is  not  the  fatlier  of  our  domestic  ox.  IT 
This  animal  is  calleJ  Kalo  in  tho  Bukharian  and  Tangoot  languages,  and  Sarhik-  hv 
the  Kalmuk^.  An  experiment  made  at  Irkutsk  proved  that  he  could  be  raised  ami 
managed  hke  eur  black  rattle,  but  the  milk  of  tho  female  has  an  unpleasant  taste  of 
taMow.**  The  mountains  in  which  the  river  Ainoor  takes  its  rise  mark  the  limits 
which  nal4]rc  hal  prescril)cd  to  the  rein-deer  on  the  south,  but  the  elk  is  found  as  low- 
as  the  parMlel  of  45**.  The  argali  or  wild  sheep,  the  goat,  the  chamois,  the  wild 
goat  of  Caucasus,  ttie  Anfrlope  gufturosaj  and  the  saiga,  which  is  probably  the  yel- 
Mmk  aninuic  j  low*gt)at  of  Duhalde,!  t  wfuider  in  flocks  on  the  steepest  mountains.  The 
Mo9chus  m/Qscifenis  or  musk  animal,  which  delights  in  boundless  sohtudes,  inhaliits 
Mongolia,  Jl^ooria,  and  the  mountainous  countries  of  the  river  Amoor;  on  the  south 
he  finds  his  Way  to  Thibet,  to  China,  and  to  Tonquin;  and  on  the  westy  to  the  moun- 
tains of»Gashmere:  on  tho  north,  Pallas  found  him  on  the  banks  of  the  Yenisei,  in 
th^  n^i«U>(iurhoud  of  Krasnoiarsk.JJ  Among  the  animals  of  the  ferocious  kind,  arc 
knowi^^c  Drown  and  black  bear,  the  common  fox,  the  korsak,  uid  the  kara^^an,  the 
white  Wi|>  called  iV^  by  the  Kalmuks,  the  karakal,§§  (more  properly  Karakulak 
or  '^Uack  €sr,")  and  the  manul,  a  species  of  the  cat  kind,  like  the  ounce  and  ti^er. 
The  i^ce  is  well  known  here,  and  is  called  Djulbars  in  the  Kirguiman  and  Bukha- 
rini|»knguages;  but  it  is  not  a  matter  of  certainty  whether  the  true  tiger  has  been 

^  VorfteiliJkortheni  Difleoverles,  i.  254.        f  Pallas,  Nouv.  Mem.  sur  le  Nord,  ii«  6; 
<     #  Kien-Loogt  aloge  de  Moukden.  §  PaOts,  Aet.  Fetrop.  1777. 

I  UKfM,  Let^ei  sur  la  Sib^rie,  dans  lea  nouV.  Men.  du.  Nofd,  vit.  3141. 
t  VoWldoiimem.  Petrop.  v.  Tab.  7.    PaUaa,  Act.  Petrop.  L  p.  11. 
••  Georgl^Baa8ie»in.(vdLix.)p.  1649. 

W  Pallas,  IT.  p.  S85.  (4to.)  compare  with  Gtnelin,  Nov.  Comm.  Petrop.  Vii.  tib.  19. 
tt  Pallas,  t.  iv.  p.  13.  §§  Guldentedt,  Not.  Comm.  Petrop.  zx.  p.  SOO, 
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seen.  Centra]  Asia  possesses  also  the  fur  animals  of  Siberia,  the  ermine,  the  mar- 
tin, the  sabte,  the  otter,  which  last  swanas  on  the  margins  of  the  numerous  lakes  of 
the  Stimok  ntfunCrj;  the  "marmot,  the  atr^ied  squirrel,  and  different  speeies  of  harea. 
Even  thl0«^^  and  irapMfect  enumeration  of  the  principal  animals  of  central  Asia, 
shows  tfiat  nature  has  in  some  measure  assembled  into  one  corner  of  the  world 
species  which  elswhere  exist  far  separated  from  each  other.  This  plateau,  like  that  of 
AfHca,  is  a  central  region,  from  which  several  animal  races  ma/  be  suppes^d  to  have 
descended  into  the  surrounding  eountries.  Even  in  that  class  of  animals»|  VaU. . 
to  which  their  power  of  flying  seems  to  have  assigned  the  whole  world  for  i^BwelUngi 
Central  Asia  seems  to  claim  as  a  native  the  beautiful  and  singular  bird  which  kolds 
an  intermediale  place  between  the  pheasant  and  the  peacock,  the  luen  of  the  Qbinese, 
the  Phakunu  Of^gtis,  of  naturalists ;  it  is  also  said  to  be  found  in  China  Aid  Sumatrk*. 

We  shall  now  enter  on  more  particular  inquiries,  beginning  with  the  country  near- 
est to  Thibet  and  Independent  Tartary.  ^ 

The  cotnilry  improperly  called  Little  Bukharia  extends  on  d'An-  I  Little  Bukht- 
vfle's  ina|>  between  the  d4th  and  42d  parallels  of  latitude,  and  between  |  ^ 
die  75th  and  83d  degrees  of  east  longitude  from  LondS>n.     Major  Rennel  has  shown  ^ 
that  in  thifi  particular  the  map  of  d'Anville  is  erroneous.    The  western  l.flHttttfcm.  0 
fionti^  may  be  extended  to  the  69tii  degree  of  longitude.  At  least  the  town^f  Cash- 
gy,  Taikand,  and  Khoten,  ought  to  be  placed  more  to  the  west  than  the^  are  by  d'An-  a . 
rifle.  The  letter  of  Ike  Chinese  general,  quoted  by  Grosier,  makes  the  distance  be- 
twton  Oiina  and  Ceshgar  nearly  28  miles  greeier  than  it  is  in  d' Anville's  map  of  AsiHk   . 

Whalcver  may  in  that  respect  be  the  fact,  eastern  Bukharia,  a  countty  focji  long  ' 
time  inhabited  or  governed  by  Tartars,  and  included  under  the  name  ofTuikoian,  ^ 
must  be  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by  the  Kalmuk  country :  on  th6  aqMt  U  ' 
comes  in  centact  with  little^  Thibet,  end  the  less  known  parts  of  Great  ThiMt :  t^ 
the  west,  it  is  separated  from  Great  Bukharia  by  the  Beloot  Tag,  or  Bcloor  moun- 
tains,  and  perhaps  by  a  high  plateau  called  the  plain  of  Pamer,  wUch  has  been  ce||( 
Mered  as  Are  eeuntiy  where  the  Indus  takes  its  rise.  "    V  '  'y^ 

The  river  of  Tarkand  crosses  this  eountiy  in  an  easterly  course,  end  |  n^'<f<||  .t 
diachargcs  itself  into  the  lake  Lop  or  Lokoor,  which  seems  to  be  a  com-  \  "™"'*  « 
mon  reeeptaele  for  a  great  number  of  rivers.     The  territory  seems  to  be  plak  aifti* 
level  in  the  middle,  at  least  we  hear  of  no  mountain  chain ;  but  on  the  nortii^ild 
west  it  is  endrded  by  mountains  or  elovaled  table  lands.     It  is  asserted  GxfX  {Qksh  . 
contain  many  gold  and  silver  mines,  but  neither  the  aborigines  of  the  couMlT  nor .» 
the  Kalmuks  are  acqueinted  with  the  art  of  working  them :  they  content  thcmifelres 
with  <»>Ueeting  the  dust  of  these  metals,  brought  down  in  abundance  by  the  torronts^^ 
which  are  formed  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  an4  cangr  it  to  China  ood  Tobolskin 
Siberia.     It  also  affords  some  precious  stones. 

According  to  Marco  Polo,  the  province  of  Cashgar  has  an  extent  of  I 
fi^e  days'  journey ;  it  is  covered  with  towns  and  castles,  gardens  and  [ 
beautifnl  fields,  producing  good  grapes,  of  which  wine  is  made ;  there  is  j 
ahundaace  of  fruit  of  other  kinds.  Cotton,  flax,  and  hemp,  are  cultivated.  ^'XH^ 
Chinese  general  who  subdued  this  country  in  1759,*  writes  that  the  soil  is  pooi;  ^  tbf 
inhabitants  covetous,  and  frugal  in  their  mode  of  Uving  ;t  that  there  are  about  60,009 
families,  1600  villages  and  hamlets  in  the  province  of  Kashgar  or  Cashgar ;  but  ^|pf# 
haps  he  meant  the  whole  of  Bukharia,  which  has  received  die  name  of  the  Ipngdom 
of  CaiAigar.  The  town  of  the  same  name,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  khans  of 
eastern  BuUiaria,  reckons,  according  to  the  same  general,  2500  families.  U  is  built 
of  brick.  -    4 

The  province  of  Yaricand  is  situated  to  the  ea^t  of  Cashgar.    It  is  |  Pwtk&^n  ^ 
called  Earcan  in  one  edition  of  Marco  Polo;  Barcan  in  the  Treviso  |  ^"^f^*^ 
edition;  Carefaan  and  Carcam in  others:  Boorkend,  Oordokend,  and  Ardakep^^a 

'•  GroMt^fAoeoiuil  of  China.  '*' 

t  Marco  Polo,  maravegiiose  cote  del  mondo.  Edition  of  Meldiior  Sens,  Venioc,  UOB, 
cap.  18.  (in  the  Imperial  librapy.)  That  of  Treviso  of  1590,  greatly  recommendad  by  ?iaker- 
ton  aad  Walkeaaer,  is  hnperi'ect,  faulty,  and  inaignificant^  (BibL  dc  Sainie-Gesevi^rc*) 
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Abalfeda^AIbergendi  and  Other  eastern  writers.*  Thiaproviaeewfertaefa^oiiiwii 
in  all  the  necesflariea  of  life.  The  people,  according  to  M.  Polo,  are  able  Mlifeun.  9»t  j 
they  are  very  generally  subject  to  swelled  legs  and  goitres,  which  are  attrilMMid|p  Hie 
water  which  they  drink-  Tarfcand,  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is-^lriNight 
hy  some  to  be  the  present  capital  of  Bukharia.  The  opinion  of  Petis  de  la  QloiZy 
who,  in  his  Aaoied  notes  on  Sherefeddin,  considers  Tarkand  as  another  naAe  for 
Caahgar,'  is  Efficiently  refuted  by  the  accounts  of  Marco  Polo,  and  the  Chinese 
gene^ 

p„^toeoof  .  1      T**®  province  of  Bvien  or  Kotan  lies  on  the  sonth-eastf  of  the  for- 
■m»*  I  mer.    According  to  M.  Polo,  it  is  eigbfrdays  journey  in  extent;  cotton 

flU)  hemp,  ^eat,  vines,  and  other  useful  vegetables,  are  cidtivated  here.    The  in- 
habitatits  are  industrious  and  wariike.]! 

PTOThmVf  •!  Karaui  or  Eereia,  which  is  placed  to  the  east  of  Kotan,  is  neiflier  the 
Sttaik  .  J  Caria  nor  the  Cant  of  M.  Polo,  which  we  shall  find  to  be  is  Hie  south 
of  Thibet^  and  in  the  Birman  empire.  This  province  probaUy  belongs  to  Littte 
Ibkharia.  With  regard  to  the  two  following  provinces  or  eovntries,  that  poini  'm- 
MB  6eitam. 

ytpfhm  cc  ^     .  <*  On  the  south-east  of  Kotam,"  says  M.  Fafo,  "  the  province  of  Poym 

*^9jm.        ^  I  is'situated,''  (in  some  editions  it  is  written  Peym,)  "  it  contam^ several 

towns  and  aasOes;  through  the  capital  there  runs  a  river,  whioh  carries  down  pre- 

'Cfbus'Btones,^such  as  chalcedony  and  jMper.     This  country  produces  abundance  <if 

sHk.''  ^'Asville  and  Forster  consider  it  as  the  Oasis  adjoining  Little  Bukharia; 

«f>erftu>9  tti^  Thibetan  term  Pay^  which  denotes  a  province  or  department,  mi^t  jus- 

ti^%r%|onJecture  that  Pojrm  is  the  northern  part  of  Thibet 

9Bor  te-  I      ^'^  ^^^^®  provinces,  says  M.  P«lo,  constitiito  part  of  Great  Turkes- 

-     I  tan.    *'  The  first  town  is  Ciarchian  or  Giartiam.    Going  from  Ciarchian^ 

ey  pf  five  days,  across  a  sandy  country,  containing  salt  waters  and  some  fresh, 

ve  at  the  confines  of  the  Great  Desert,  where  there  is  a  town  called  lob  or 

pjj>,'  sSuMed  east-north-east  of  Poym.''    We  see  nothing  in  this  passage  to  show 

\hfit  Ciarchian  is  a  separate  canton  to  the  east  of  Poym,  as  thetranslatore  have  doo* 

tflud^.    There  is  no  necessity  to  make  first  a  long  turn  to  the  south-east  and  then 

i^^^rou^d  in  a  northerly  direction  to  go  south-east  a  secend  time.    This  would  be 

'ttytj^orwhidi  they  give  to  M.  Polo.  But  does  he  himsdf  say  that  he  was  at  Pojm? 

'  Wa^iWt  see  that  he  does.    Besides,  the  expression,  first  city,  may  designate  the 

^eaviuirof  Turkestan;  now  that  capital  was  Tarkand,  called  before  that  Carefaam. 

MDghlnot  that  be  the  place  of  which  M.  Polo  speaks?  According  to  this  hypothesta, 

it  1|0rad  be  necessary  to  bring  the  city  of  Lop  nearer,  to  shorten  the  course  of  the 

'  Tarkand,  and  enlarge  the  extent  of  the  desert 

"  Eastern  Turkestan,  a  country  once  rich  and  beautiful,  had,  in  the  time 

^  . .  ,  of  Marco  Polo,  been  ravaged  by  the  Tartan,  and  was  still  exposed  to 
|ir%iiiit8  of  devastation. ,  Chalcedonies  and  jaspers  are  found  in  it  The  inha- 
f^tall|^  possessed  flocks;  every  person  afler  harvest  hid  his  com  in  a  hole  onder  the 
.  0aQ4ein  *  place  known  only  to  himself,  the  sur&ce  being  quickly  smoothed  over  by 
^  diifting  sand  of  the  desert  Always  in  dread  of  being  robbed,  they  carried  along 
w)di  them  no  more  than  a  month's  provision.  Perhaps  the  same  description  will 
sUiWply  to  the  condition  of  the  people. 

ericim  oTtta  j  ^^^  origin  and  manners  of  the  people  of  Little  Bukharia  are  Kttle 
wk^tm^u  I  known;  the  population,  notwithstanding  the  admixture  of  some  Kal- 
luij|^  IS  chiefly  composed  t)f  native  Bukharians,  who  are  said  to  have  tawny  com- 
%Wiion8; .  but  many  among  them  are  handsome  and  weU-fbrmed.  Their  language, 
^Ifklclt  is  called  Zagathayan,  is  nothing  else  than  the  Turkish:  their  idiom  is  mixed 
%vftli%  HT^at  number  of  Persian  words. 

B^lltmck.  tells  us  that  here  as  in  Great  Bukharia,  the  Tartars  give  tiie  townsm^Ki 

'^  See  d'Herbelot,  Bibliotheqae  oriental,  ▼.  Koten  «nd  Ctshgar. 
f  *I1k€  taveUer  says.  **  between  Gorgo  and  Sosolm.'' 

♦  AS  to  8^k  warlike  chaiaot^thia  passage  of  M.  Pofo  is  read  by  some  soisfo  give  ^e 
opposite  aieaxSig.      ^-^^ 
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tte  v/0i§f^cu  of  Tti^au^  or  tribiitariep.  ^They  never  use  aniM,  a  circumstance 
^^B^^'^Pil'^'*^  contOTiptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  Tartars,  to  whom  a  regular  tri- 
bolTv  pfti^  eveiy  town  and  village  of  the  country.  They  differ  from  the  wander* 
ing  nflliBB  of  1u|B  eait  innot  being  divided  into  tribes.  The  Chinese  missionaries 
also  nake  a  distinction  between  the  Bukharians  and  the  Tartars.*  But  in  that  in^ 
stanc^bre  must  probably  understand  by  Tarters  tha  Ealmuks,  by  whom  the  coun- 
bf  WB0  eonquerod,  and  by  the  Bukharians  the  real  Tartars  or  Turks. 

The  dress  of  the  men  goes  no  lower  than  the  calf  of  the  leg:  it  is  |  nmi. 
bound  by  a  girdle  like  the  Polish  garment  IThe  women  wear  a  similar  one,  with 
long  eor-nngs  and  pendants,  libftfiDd  women  of  Thibet;  their  hair  is  equally  divided 
into  long  tresses,  and  adorned  wiUi  ribbpnds.  They  dye  their  nails  wi&  the  juice  of 
hemU*  Both  sexes  wear  long  drawers,  and  boots  of  Russian  leather :  the  head  dress 
ia  the  aan^  witk  the  Tiiik]£r  The  gatsrality  of  the  houses  are  of  stone,  ^  de- 
epnUed  with  fumitUM  of  Chinese  manufacture^  Tea  is  the  general  beverage  of  Htue 
fflHafry;.it  ia  taken  with  milk,  butter,  «nd  salt,  in  tha.manner  of  the  other  nations  of 
cankial  Alia.  The  woman  aaa  purohasedy^nd  hence  handsome  girls  are  &  source 
of  wealth  to  their  parents. 

The  Kdutuxa  vmf  be  aonsidered  as  th^  western  Mongols.  Maunt  |  The  Kdmoki, 
Bogdagava  occasion  to  this  ancient  division  of  the  tribes.  After  1579,  all  the  Kal- 
myk countiy  ackmnrledged  the  domwon  of  the  Emperor  of  China.  The  Khan- 
Taidaha  could  saise  20,000  ihen  from  Ltttis  Bukharia,  by  taking  one  man  out  of 
every  tan  farailieB.  This  gives  200,000  families,  equivalent  to  a  population  of  a  mil- 
hoB.  Tke  Kalmuks  themselves,  without  reckoning  the  Eleuths  of  Koko-Nor,  pro- 
bably amounted  to  a  mimoa*  Tlieir  country,  whi<£  comes  in  contact  with  China  on 
the  fiaatf  and  Tartary  on -(he  west,  ia  bounded  by  Siberia  on  the  north,  and  Thibet 
on  the  sonthl  Its  swface  ia  equal  to  tfie  whole  if  Francoi  Italy,  and  Sp^ ;  their 
latitudes  aie  the  same,  but  an  irlimalif  i^oductions,  and  nnmners,  tke  difference  ie 
ven^wide. 

.  We  l»va»vaM7imp6rftct  knowledge  of  the  provinces,  or  rather  deserts  and  oXses, 
which  oeciqpy.that  wt  ext^t  of  country. 

The  elevated  J^jion  which  d'AaviUe  caDs  Eankaragayi  and  in  which  |  Finttwf>y. 
the  lirei:  Irtysh  tf^es  its  riaO)  has  pidmbly  one  of  the  most  rigorous  dkaates  of  the 
old  osaiftinent.    Mop^t  Btgiloi  and  the  <ilher  mountains  in  tbi  neighbourfaood^  are 
covered  with  pwennial  snow.    The  Tshahan»Ta)a,  or  ubite  {dain,  is  I  ivu^n- 
one  of  the  most  eleiflted  plains  in  the  world,  and  the  same  thing  may  be  |  '^'^ 
said  of  the  enfirons  of  kke  Zaizan*    It  seems  to  be  among  the  mountains  of  Bogdo 
that  we.must  search  for  the  Ringui-Talasf  of  Marco  Polo,  a  country  which  produced 
steel  and  asbestos,  and  which  was  sixteen  days'  journey  faom  the  province  of  Haiaiti 
The  countxy  to  which  the  name  o&Songana  properly  belongs  is  a  ba-  |  sdtgaifin.  ^ 
ain  or  concave  phiteau,  bounded  on  the  nprth  by  the  mountains  of  Ulugh  or  IJIu-Tag, 
and  o^  dw  south  by  the  Alak  chain.    There  is  fc  series  of  lakes,  the  last  and  largest 
of  ^diich  is  the  lake  of  Palcati  or  Baleash ;  we  are  told  that  a  person  can  |  iaIw  w^amA, 
scarcely  walk  round  it  in  fifteen  days.     It  is  about  two  degrees  and  a  half  long,  and 
more  than  one  degree  in  breadth.    The  river  Ili,  augmented  by  a  number  of  other 
steams,  falls  into  this  lake,  which  has  n^feoudat.  * 

It  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Ili  that  the  Songars,  a  tribe  of  Ksdmuks,  attracted  by  the 
exidieiaDce  of  the  pasture,  had  fixed  the  seat  of  their  power;  then*  Kham-Taidsha 
lived  in  a  place  called  Hantash.  There  they  kq>t  kmaense  droves  of  I  cnnporftw^ 
horses  and  fat-tailed  sheep)  thaii  homed  cattJeiond  camels  were  not  so  |  **^ 
Dumerous.  The  great  Tameriane,  says  an  eaatem  historian,  stopped  On  mount 
U|«^  to  suivpy  the  immense  plain  which  spreedout^t  its  base  like  a  seaof  verdure.]]; 
This  country  was  probably  the  Orgmmmk  of  t|ier  traveller  Rubruquis,§  |  p 
^ndthelrgone-Kond.af  Abulgazijf  -  •      *  '         % 

•  Bnhslde,  iv.  p.  464.  *  ^ 
t  In  oise  edition  of  H.  Polo  csUed  Chiachia-Talas.              .      1^  ^                      f 

♦  artqbadaTJBMtf  Bey^,par8oherafsddia,  tateta  par  FSB^J  h  Croix,  Kv.  fct^  10. 
4  rc^er,  I>eeouvertes  dm  1e  Nord,  p.  170.     .  ^ 
lAbv%asi,Histoira«teteldssTat8n^liv.L«&.i^          #    . 
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The  mountains  on  the  south  of  Songaria  comprehended  according  to  d'Anville 
iije  o^;oon  1  the  ancient  establishments  of  the  O'igoors  or  Igoors,  (he  ancestois  of  ^e 
coantry!'  |  Hungarians.  As  it  appears  that  these  monntains  are  easily  |>assed,  ^ 
cept  at  the  straits  of  Chongez,  it  is  very  possible  that  they  may  be  only  a  series  of 
plateaus  of  an  elevation  greater  than  that  which  serves  as  thev  base**  Agrictilhire 
and  trade  formerly  animated  this  country,  which  is  watered  by  a  multitude  of  tf&all 
rivers.  The  civilization  of  the  Olgoors  is  as  old  as  two  centuries  before  the  chris- 
tian era ;  their  language  was  the  Turkish ;  their  letters  are  written  from  top  to  bottom 
like  those  of  the  ancient  Syrians.  Their  Alphabet,  on  which  M.  Langles  is  prepar- 
ing a  work,  seems  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  devanag^ii^i  or  Indian  mode  of  writing.* 
G««lit.ii  I  The  country  of  the  OTgoors  went  also  by  the  name  of  Getha;  and  per- 
haps the  Getes,  who  were  its  inhabitants,  were  descended  ftom  the  ancient  Massa- 
getes.  This  country  includes  likewise  the  ^nton  of  'Ptrfaa,  situated  on  the  decli- 
vity of  the  plateau  of  O'igoor  to  the  north  or  lake  Loknor.  Turfan  is  a  considera- 
ble town,  frequented  by  the  merchants  who  travel  between  Persia  and  China.  It  is 
doubtless  the  Tarsal  or  Tarso  mentioned  by  Sang  Haithon,  and  which  he  describes 
as  the  capital  of  the  flourishing  empire  of  the  logours.  * 

/^  The  empire  of  Tarsse,"  says  Haiflion,  in  his  history  of  the  east,  ch.  2,  *^  contains 
three  provinces,  the  chiefs  of  which  are  ealled  kings.  The  inliubitants  are  called 
logoors ;  they  abstain  most  rigidly  from  drinkins  wine  and  eating  animal  food.  They 
raise  much  wheat,  but  have  no  vines.  Thdrtowns  are  veiy  ^asant,  and  contain 
many  temples  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  idols ;  they  cultivate  6xe  arts  and  sciences, 
but  are  not  at  all  addicted  to  war ;  t|^ey  have  a  peculiar  mode  of  writing,  which 
has  been  adopted  by  all  their  neighbours.''*]' 

Tawu  of  Lop.  I  The  town  of  Lop,  mentioned  by  Vf..  Polo,  was  situated  on  the  river 
Yarkand,  a  little  above  the  place  where  it  iafis  mto  the  lake  of  Loknor.  On  the 
journey  from  Little  Bukharia  to  China  it  was  usual  to  stqp  here  to  make  die  neces- 
sary preparations  for  crossing  the  Great  Desert. 

Canton  ^B^  I  Aootlicr  road  led  to  China  by  Hami,  Hapiil,  or  Chamul,  a  small  pro- 
"**•  I  vince  surrounded  on  all  hands  by  deserts  ;  **  the  climate,'*  says  the  mis- 

sionary Duhalde,!  "  is  very  warm  in  summer.  The  ground  produces  scarcely  any 
thing  but  melons  and  grapes  ;  the  former  in  particular  are  of  an  excellent  quality ; 
they  are  preserved  during  winter,  and  are  served  up  at  the  tabjc  of  the  Emperor  of 
China."  Other  writers  make  this  count^  contain  aglrt*  and  diamond  qdaTries.§ 
The  ihhabitants  are  strong  and  large  men,  well  clothed  and  lodged,  and  generally 
profess  the  Mahometan  faith.  In  the  time  of  Marco  Polo  tliey  were  idolators  ;  he 
describes  them  as  good-natured  and  merry  savages,  rich  in  the  produce  of  their  soil, 
sinsaiaf  cut-  I  and  employed  much  in  singmg  and  dancing.  Wlien  a  traveller  arrives  in 
*•*  I  their  country,  and  \^sh6s  to  lodge  witli  one  of  them,  the  person  on  whom 

his  choice  is  fixed  gives  up  his  house,  wife,  and  family,  entirely  to  the  guest,  whom 
he  invests  for  the  time  with  all  the  prerogatives  of  the  master  of  the  family,  quits  his 
house,  goes  through  the  city  in  quest  of  every  thing  that*can  dontribute  to  the  gratifi- 
cation and  amusement  of  his  guest,  and  does  not  re-occupy  his  house  till  the  latter 
has  left  it  Manghu-Ehan  wished  in  vain  to  abolish  the  practice.  The  inhabitants 
regard  it  as  a  precept  gf  religion,  and  believe  that  by  giving  it  up  they  would  incur 
the  risk  of  bringing  the  curse  of  sterility  on  their  lands.  II 

itegooc  I  .  Leaving  the  sandy  and  saline  plains  of  the  great  desert  of  Gobi,  we 
come  to  the  countries  which  formed  in  the  twelfth  century  the  powerful  empire  of 
Tangoot,  which  probably  extended  over  the  north-we^  part  of  China,  the  country 
of  the  Sifans,  ^nd  perhaps  over  the' whole  or  part  at  least  of  Thibet  Marco  Polo 
gives  a  detailed  description  of  it;  Eanipioo,  which  according  to  him  was  the  capital 
6(  Tangoot,  seems  to  be  the  E^tchoo  of  the  Chinese,  ana  Singa'i  the  modem  Si- 
Bisi  country.^  |  gan.  Five  d^s  jf  uniey  from  Kampioo  he  places  the  country  of  Ergi 
or  ErgioA,  (the  termination  iool  signifying  *^  kingdom"  in  the  Tangoot  and  Tl^ 

^  i^giei,  Alpkabet  Itaf^heoi).  t  Uslthon.  Hiit  Orient,  t.  3. 

i  T.  iv.  iT  26  and  54.         .     "  4  Grosier,  DeacrintioD  d^  k  Chine,  p.  241,  •? 9. 

|1MrcoP6lo,ch.45.       f. 
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tiefiaulaiiipi^Sy*)  where  the  musk  atnimal,  the  grunting  ox,  and  the  Chinese  phea- 
tflnt  were  iieen.  The  modems  give  Tangoot  the  name  of  Kokonor  or  Hohonor,  t.  e. 
the^bhie  lidce.  %n  the  Chinese  geography  it  is  called  Zinchay.t  Satchoo  |  SMdwiw 
se^tfns  to  be  a  con^derable  town,  situated  on  a  small  stream  which  falls  into  the 
river  Polonkir;  ami  the  latter  runs  into  the  desert,  and  terminates  in  a  lake  called 
Hara-nor» 

The  boundaries  of  Tai^oot  and  Thibet  are  still  wholly  unknown  to  us.  I  ^^^^  ^ 
The  Soc<»'  or  Soecor  of  Marco  Polo,  where  rhubarb  grew,  seems  to  be  |  ^o^^* 
the  Sooc  of  the  map  which  the  missionaries  give  of  Thibet.     Not  far  from^this  is 
the  canton  of  Sen.   The  BuUianan  merchants  who  brought  rhubarb  to  Eiakta,  told 
HL  Pallas  that  **  there  was  a  town  called  Selin  (perhaps  Serin)  situated  I  ^^^  orsdfai 
to  the  8oatfa»west  of  lake  Hoho-Nor,  on  a  riter  which  runs  into  the  |  ^  ^^^^ 
Iloasg-be;  all  the  country  consists  of  high  and  arid  mountains;  rhubarb  grows  in 
the  clefts  of  the  rocks  in  most  places ;  the  roots  are  pulled  up  in  April  and  May, 
then  cleaned  and  kinig  on  trees."!    • 

The  country  inhabited  by  the  Sifans,  who  speak  the  Thibetan  Ian-  I  countrr  or 
guage,  is  situated  in  the  corner  in  which  China,  Tangoot,  and  Thibet  |  tfceaiftm. 
meet.§  It  receives  the  name  of  Tosan,  and  was  once  a  powerful  empire,  but  feD  to 
pieces  in  the  ninth  century  of  our  era.  The  black  Sifans,  who  Uye  on  the  Hoang- 
Iro  or  Hara-Moren,  (the  black  river,)  are  less  civilized  thin  ibp  yellow  Sifans,  who 
ftve  on  the  banks  of  Yan-tse-kiang,  the  yellow  river.  The  horses  of  this  country 
are  small,  but  valued  for  their  stren^h  and  other  excellent  qualities.  Gold  is  found 
in  the  beds  of  the  rivers. 

The  Ealmuksy  who  ynder  the  sovf  reignty  of  China  rule  the  country 
now  described,  or  at  least  the  greater  part  of  it,  do  not  cliiTcr  materially 
from  the  Mongols.  They  completely  exemplify  the  portrait  xMch  Pro- 
copius,  Ammianus,  Priscus,  and  Tornapdcz,  have  drawn  of  the  celebrated.  Huns. 
They  are  generally  of  a  middling  height,  and  more  of  them  im*der  than  above  the 
ordinary  staturCi.  Left  to  nature  froni#ieir  infancy,  thoir  bodies  are  universally  well 
made,  and  their  limbs  frq^.  The  characteristic  features  of  the  Kahnuk  countenance 
are  ftie  following:  The  anjjtc  of  tlio  eye  is  directed  obltqucl3<downward  to  the  nose, 
the  eye-hrows  black  and  thin,  the  interior  ends  of  the  arches  which  they  form'  are 
low,  the  nose  is  flat  and  broad  at  the  point,  the  cheek  bones  prominent,  the  head  and 
face  very  round.  Perhaps  the  way  in  which  their  caps  are  fitted  close  to  the  head 
makes  their  ears  appear  more  prominent  than  they  would  otherwise  do,  but  they  are 
naturally  large  in  proportion.  Their  teeth  preserve  their  'beauty  and  whiteness  to 
the  most  advanced  age.  Their  skin,  nq^rally  white,  assumes  a  brownish  yellow  by 
exposure  to  the  solar  rays  in  summer,  aii^to  the  smoke  of  their  cabins  in  winter. 
This  differs  in  degree  in  different  individuals  and  in  the  two  sexes.  Many  of  the 
Kalmuk  women  have  a  handsome  figure  and  a  white  comp)|xion,  the  effect  of  which 
is  increased  by  their  fine  black  hair.|j  The  mcuijness  of  the  senses  of  smell,  hear- 
ing and  sight  among  the  Kalmnks,  surpasses  all  the  ideas  that  a  European  can 
form.  They  perceive  by  the  smell  the  smoke  of  d  camp,  hear  the  neighing  of  a 
horse,  and  distinguish  the  most  ihinuto  object  in  th^r  Immense  plains,  at  an  astonish- 
ing distance.  • 

The  Kalmuks  call  themselves  Derhen  Ooroet,  "  the  FSut  Brothers  or  I  Kaimuk 
Allies."  The  four  nations  thus  called  arc  the  Choshotes,  called  Sifans  |  *"**^ 
by  the  Chinese,  consisting  of  50,000  families^ aHdoc<^yin'g  the  neighbourhood  of 
lake  Hoho-nor;  the  Songarcs,  in  the  country  #mch  Teafs  their  name,  and  who, 
though  once  very  powerfol,  are  reduced  to  20  or  30,000  fan^lies;  the  Torgotes,  who 
after  having  lived  in  Russia  in  the  rtcppe  of  Astrakan,  amounti^  to  60  or  70,000 
persons,  returned  in  1770  to  their  ofiginal  countrj^;  lastly,  the  Derates,  some  of 
whom' have  joined  the  Torgeles,  and  others  the  Soagas^s.    In  addition  to  these  no- 


•  Mithridates,  i.  rS.  _ 

f  Extract  from  Dai-syn-y^tundBchj,  in^|}tf8chin]^s  «gazift  Geogr.  xiv.  554. 

t  Fallasy  Voyagei  en  Russie,  iv.  216,  (trad,  in  4to. 

^  Regia  dans  Dahidde«  iv.  p.  463.  |  PallMb  Voynffes,  i.  p.  491. 
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made  tribes,  it  afp^ara  that  the  towiv  are JohalMted  bj  BoUvDaiii,  T'Mnyit  aad 

perhaps  statiooaiy  Kalmiikw.  ^\ 

The  Ealmuks  are  fond  of  society  and  entertainments.  They  cannot  betf  to  Bat 
by  themselves ;  their  greatest  enjoyment  is  to  share  their  provisions  with  their  fneads. 
Ugm,  I  The  dress  of  the  men  resembles. that  of  the  PoleSy  with  ihe  exceptioa 

of  the  sleeves,  which  are  very  tight  and  buttoned  at  the  wrist.  The  common  people 
are  clothed  in  sheep  skins  and  felt.  In  summer  the  girls  go  with  the  iieck  bare  down 
to  thQ  girdle.  The  men  shave  their  heads,  leaving  only  a  small  tuft;  the  women»  on 
the<)Q|itrary,  are  very  tenacioos  of  that  article  of  attraction;  their  hair  hangs  loose 
tilf  the  age  of  twelve,  when  they  are  considered  marriageable;  then  tiiey  collect  if.  io 
braids  surrounding  the  head;  when  married,  they  allow  it  to  hang  in  two  diviiiqra 
over  the  shoulders. 

Dwdtt«iu  I  The  dwelUngs  of  the  Kalmnkn  are  tents,  or  rather  a  sort  of  hajT  cabins 
or  wigwams  of  hurdles,  in  a  circular  form,  covered  with  a  roof  of  felt,  which  is  proof 
against  rain  and  snow. 

The  Kalmuka  prefer  the  freedom  of  their  nomadic  atate  and  their  portable  dwel- 
occiipMioiia.  I  lings,  to  all  the  conveniences  of  a  settled  life.  Hunting,  tiie  care  of  the 
flocks,  and  the  biUlding  o^  tents,  are  considered  as  the  only  occupations  suited  to  the 
dignity  of  a  free  son  of  the  desert  Domestic  labours  fall  to  the  share  of  the  wonien« 
They  also  pitch  and  strike  the  tents,  saddle  and  bring  out  (he  horses;  hours  of  lei- 
sure are  as  rare  whh  them  as  they  are  frequent  with  the  men.  The  Chinese  endea- 
vour to  give  the  Kalmuks  agricultural  habits  ;^n  this  they  will  not  easily  succeed,  as 
the  rugged  climate  and  arid  soil  either  banish  rural  culture  from  the  greater  part  of 
their  country,  or  render  its  produce  precarious. 

jAn*i  iBiik.  I  Mare's  milk  is  preferred  by  ahnost  all  the  people  of  Asia  to  that  of  the 
cow.  This  milk,  in  its  recent  state,  is  more  fluid  than  cow's  milk,  but  it  has  a  slight 
alkaline  taste,  which  makes  it  ofiensive  to  Ei^ropeans.  When  allowed  to  stand  for 
a  sufficient  time  in  clean  vessels,  it  acquires  an  acid,  vinous,  and  veiy  agreeable  taste ; 
and  a  few  d>opa  of  cream  can  #ith  some  |]ifficulty  be  obtuned  from  it*  The  Kal- 
muks.make  from  the  milk  a  slightly  spiritous  drink,  which  they  caB  ordbei,  and  not 
lE^NimM,  as  is  commonly  said:  fcowmis  is  the  Tartar„^net  the  fealmuk  term  for  the 
milk  of  the  mare.* 

Their  food  ceasists  almost  entirely  of  artiales  of  daiij^  and  Aie  flesh  of  animale, 
general^  what  they  take  in  hunting,  for  they  seldom  kill  their  domestic  animals. 
iDdmCQr.  I  The  felt  with  which  their  tents  are  covered  is  of  their  own  manufac- 
ture. Th^women  have  uncommon  skill  in  preparing  the  skins  of  animals,  and  mak- 
iag  from  them  utensils  of  all  kinds.  The  men  manufacture  some  of  their  arms. 
LmgMtBt,  I  The  language  of  the  Eaiauks  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  Mongols, 
and  totally  different  from  the  Tartar,  Mith  m  words  and  in  syntax.  It  contains  seve- 
ral proper  n^es  of  JIunnic  origin. f  The  frequeocy  of  mcmosyVables  reminds  ua 
of  the  Thibetian  and  Chinese,  languages.};  Deprived  of  articles,  scarcely  admitting 
the  aid  of  pronouns,  or  the  elegjmt  eBects  of  conjanctions,  and  giving  few  inflections 
lo  the  verb,  it  appears  one  of  the  poorest,  but  also  one  of  Uie  most  ancient  languages 
Kftimak  po9»  j  in  the  world.  If.  ij|  said  to  be  sonoroys,  harmpnious,  and  poetical.§  The 
^*  I  aflecting  roinances  ^od  epic  poems  of  this  people  partake  of  the  sombre 

and  magnificent  nature^  their  country.    The  rocks,  Qie  torrents,  and  the  meteors 

•PillM,Voysge«,i.49I. 

•J;  Such  99  Munzak^  Mhe0pen$BfgJSmeibar,  UHt^kQ,  See  Bergmtnn't  nontdische  Strife- 
reinen  unter  den  Kalmtften,  L  p.' ifc.  •  _       ' 

i  Yocab.  P^trop.  No*  137.  Falb»  Iflm.  Tbpogr.tB.  ITS,  (in  OemitiL)  liBchei^i  History 
of  Siberia,  introd.  |i.  40»  (in  Ge^nui.) 

4  The  foUowifig  is  a  passage  fit>in  a  betoie  ni^ance  in  the  Kalmuk  language : 

T\tchimail  aln  kaimain  *   aboodai     inoo      go      tmlghym  uaU-kiU  ine  amo^gplangtai  hoijfoS 

.  Mijiiater  thus  spoken  copntsi^ne^  but  elevated  prophet    mind     but     tranquil       body 
09»€d99kylaintai  gaigain  inoo  Uonggooldk,„Bi  rdggai  tobyl&ugtoo  kmkthin  Joockal  noonatoo  flmnt, 

important       visage  but      avene.        I      a       suflering    old  man   very       aged    truly. 

TWiiitl^'on.  Themimster  th^ spoke:  ^ noble  countenance  announces  a  prophet;  thy 
mind  is  tranquil;  thine  exterior  commanding;  thy  look  serene.  I  am  an  old  man,  soflRBrtn^ 
and  oppressed  with  sge.    See-  Bergmayin,  in  the  work  tkeady  referred  to,  i.  114. 
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^  OflBiii^^ur^  heroy  along  with  legends  of  miraclei  not  less  wild  and  absurd  than 
those  olHKelliDdoos.  Yet  thejr  Goataio  features  of  sublime  truth  wUh  which^per* 
sons  ot  all  nations^  whatever  may  be  their  factitious  habits,  must  be  pleased.*  The 
romantic  stoiy  of  one  of  their  fu|itiye  tribes  begins  thus:  "  The  waters  of  the  vast 
lake,  after  exhausting  all  their  sAfhy  fury,  subside  into  a  calm.  Such  are  the  trou- 
bles of  this  wcudd,  and  their  tmnquU  oblivion."  These  nomades  have  poems  of 
twenty  cantos  and  upwards,  preserved  by  tradition  alone.  Their  bards  or  djtmgwU 
shi  recite  them  from  memory,  surrounded  by  attentive  and  enraptured  audiences.f 
Besides  the  Mongolic  alphabet,  which  consists  of  for^-four  letters  joined  perp^^kidi- 
cuiarly,  the  Kahnuks  have  an  Indian  chamcter  called  the  onttkaky  which  they  employ 
in  tbeir  magical  ineantations. 

The  imorant  arrogance  of  Kuropeans  regards  the  free  pe<M>le  of  Asia  1  r^^eai  cqn- 
as  savages  without  laws  or  manners;  but  the  khanats  of- Asia  are  at  |  "^^<^* 
least  equally  respectable  with  our  feudal  governments  of  the  middle  age.  The 
Kalmuks  have  three  distinct  classes  in  society  ;  the  nobijity,  who  are  call^  ''  white 
bones  ;**  the  common  people,  consisting  of  slaves,  who  are  denominated  "  black 
bones  f*  and  the  clergy,  who  are  descended  from  both  of  these  castes,  and  consist  of 
free  men.  The  noble  ladiee  are  called  *^  white  flesh/'  and  the  women  of  tlie  lower* 
otd^s  ^  black  flesh."  The  genealogy  is  always  reckoned  by  the  male  connectioBS, 
or  '^  the  bones."  The  power  of  the  KIian-Taidsha,  or  hettd  prince,  must  be  esti- 
mated 6nly  by  the  number  and  importance  of  his  subjects,  and  not  at  all  by  the  ex-' 
tent  of  his  territory,  which  in  fliat  vast  country  is  of  little  value.  The  subjects  of 
each  chief  form  an  ooloosj  which  is  divided  into  imaks^  consisting  of  from  350  to  300 
femiKeti ;  each  imak  is  commanded  by  a  Sajsoan  or  nobleman.  When  they  have  a 
great  khao,  the  princes  submit  to  his  direction  only  in  matters  of  general  concern* 
The  tribute  consists  of  a  tenth  part  of  the  flocks,  and  other  property.  All  the  men 
are  obfiged  to  appear  on  horseback  before  the  prince  on  the  first  summons  when  he 
has  occasion  for  military  service,  an^  he  dismisses  those  who  are  unqualified  for  the 
fatigues  of  war.  They  are  armed  with  bows,  lances,  sabres,  snd  soiBetimes  fire- 
arms ;  but  the  latter  are  chiefly  confined  to  men  of  rank.  The  rich  warriors  wear  a 
coat  of  mafl  formed  of  rings,  or  that  kind  called  chain  armour,  such  as  was  used  in 
Europe  IB  the  fifteenth  centuiy. 

ThfljjMigion  of  the  Kalmuks,  in  common  wHh  all  the  Monsoli&n,  |  itei^io^ 
MantCTOorian,  and  Thibetian  nations,  is  that  of  the  Delaj  LamC    This  sovweiga 
prince  is  chosen  from  the  yellow  Sifans,  whom  Pallas  considers  as  a  Kalmuk  tribe; 
In  bur  description  of  Thibet  we  shall  give  a  view  of  this  syslem.     We  may  only 
observe,  tliat  of  all  nations  they  are  in  most  complete  subjection  to  the  dominion  of' 
their  priests,  to  whom  they  commit  the  direction  of  all  their  affairs ;  nothing  is  done 
without  consulting  a  gelUmg  or  jailer,  who  pretends  to  interrogate  I  Gdk«gi.  or 
the  gocis  by  means  of  sorceries.     These  gdhngt  levy  a  handsome  tri-  |  ^'^^'^ 
bote  on  tifeir  credulous  flodu ;  they  Kve  in  luaory ;  eelibacy  is  enjoined  on  them,    - 
but  considerable  licences  are  considered  as  their  right,  particularly  in  the  houses  of 
those  whorshow  them  hoanitality  in  the  course  of  their  fi-equent  peregrinations.;]: 

When  we  pass  Mount  Sogdo,  we  enter  the  country  of  the  true  Mon-  |  Mongoiii. 
g6ls.  The  middle  of  this  region  is  a  cold  and  barren  table  land ;  it  forms  the  ter- 
mination of  the  desert  of  Shamo  or  Gobi,  which  is  about  1400  miles  long,  I  newrt  or  coM 
and  the  western  and  southern  extremities  of  which  extend  to  Thibet  and  |  ^  b>>u«*- 
Little  Bukharia.  The  countries  of  Hamil,  Lop,  and  other  fertile  Oases^  afford 
short  interrupti^s  to  its  frightful  uniformity.  There  are  meadows  along  the  banks 
orth^riveiB  where  the  small  Mongolim  horses  wander  in  large  droves,  and  the  wfld 
djiggetai  comes  to  take  his  rapid  meal  in  the  pasture. 

The  countries  tn  the  neighbourhood  of  the  great  wall  of  China  have  I  ^sim 
a  climate  similar  to  that  of  Germany.     The  prevalent  soil  is  of  a  clay  |  Moag^k. 
tSKture.     4U  Zhe-hoU,  on  the  confines  of  Mongolia,  in  lat.  41°  58',  the  £nglish 


I  Beaanees,  in  PaIIm's  Memoirs  of  the  Mongoliin  Nations,  i.  p.  153,  (in  Geman.) 

t  Vcffgmanii,  ii.  306,  336,  &c. 

i  "  C^libat  leur  est  present;  maU  quand  ils  veyagent,  ila  ont  la  droit  de  partager  le  lit  de 
lean  hflteaaes,  et  ils  voyagent  90uvent.t' 
Vol.  1L— E 
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accompanying  Lord  Macartney  saw  aspens,  elms,  hazel  and  walnut  trj^es.;  bui  on 
the  90untain»  the  pines  were  small,  and  the  oaks  stunted.*  The  Yellow  oi«ShipTa 
XaOAt  I  Mongols  wander  in  this  country,  while  the  Kalkas,  or  Black  Mopgok, 

.^***'^*^  I  occupy  the  places  lying  north  of  the  jnreai  desert.  This  last  country, 
adjoining  Siberia,  is  very  little  known.  Accordifif  to  the  accounts  given  by  Pallas, 
Sokolof,  and  Patrin,  Russian  Daooria  is  subjected  to  powerful  suqyner  heats,  and 
the  secondary  mountains  are  covered  with  beautiful  forests  of  pines,  birches,  elms 
and  poplars ;  while  the  plains  support  numerous  flocks,  and  may  be  cultivated  for 
several  sorts  of  grain.  It  wim  natural  to  infer  that  Chinese  Daooria,  and  some 
Other  parts  of  the  north  of  Mongolia,  resemble  it  in  climate  and  productions.  The 
journey  of  the  last  Russian  embassy  being  begun  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and 
stepping  at  a  disthnce  of  about  200  miles  from  the  frontier,  we  only  know  that  the 
MouDufau.  I  country  contains  arid  plains  and  steep  mountains,  manjrof  them  wooded, 
and  abounding  in  wild  boars,  deer,  and  elks.t  There  is  a  mountain  here  held  in 
peculiar  veneration,  called  £han-01a,  or  the  ''  Rqyal  Mountain,"  on  which  Uiere  are 
several  temples  and  sepulchres.  It  is  thought  that  the  principal  tin  mines  of  the 
Chinese  are  in  this  country.  It  is  ascertained  that  the  Chinese  have  a  very  profitable 
^establishment  of  iron  works  near  lake  Iroi,  about  forty  miles  from  Kiakta. 
JUfwa.  I      The  Hoangho  traverses  part  of  southern  Mongolia.     About  the  mid- 

dley  and  farther  to  the  east,  there  are  many  small  rivers  which  are  lost  in  the  sands. 
In  the  north  the  Selingha  and  the  Orchon  carry  their  waters  to  Lake  Baikal,  while 
the  Kerlon  and  the  Onon  join  to  form  the  mi^gnificent  river  Amoor,  which  flows 
through  the  territory  of  the  Mantchoos. 

Ldset.  I      At  the  b^e  of  the  Bogdo  mountaiitti  we  And  the  great  lake  Eosogol, 

and  some  others  of  considerable  extent  Marco  Polo  has  left  us  a  description  of 
the  lake  Cianga,  which  seems  to  be  identical  with  Tsahan,  or  Tsahan-Nor.  On  the 
banks  of  this  lake  the  great  khan  had  a  country  seat ;  it  abounded  with  swazis,  PAo- 
Miani  argi^  cranes,  partridges,  and  quails;  but  the  cold  being  severe,  the  khan  vL^led 
it  only  in  summer. f 

Town.  I      It  has  been  thought  by  several  authors  that  this  country  was  once 

filled  with  laige  cities ;  but  it  is  much  more  probable  that  the  Mongols  have  never  been 
sufficiently  numerous,  nor  sufficiently  rich  and  industrioua»  to  build  cities  vprthy  of 
KwAkoffaoN  I  the  nao^.  Even  the  fkmous  Karakorum,  the  Ho-lin  of  the  ^ineae, 
the  8eat.of  avgreat  Mongolian  empire,  was  built  of  earth  and  wood.  Periiaps  it  was 
a  summer  residence,  like  the  present  Zhe-hoU,  where  the  emperor  of  China  recel^d 
the  British  ambassador,  Lord  Macartney.  Zhe-holl  contains  a  spacious  Chinese 
palace,  extensive  and  niagnificent  gardens,  some  pagodas  or  temples,  and  a  crowd 
of  wretched  hnts.  If  deserted,  the  whole  would  disappear  in  less  than  a  century. 
It  is  matter  of  no  surprise  that  we  search  in  vain  for  any  vestiges  of  K^iakonim. 
According  to  d'Anville  it  is  situated  on  the  Engui-Moren,  about  the  44tb  degree  of 
latitude,  and  1 06th  of  longitude  (frdm  London) ;  but  according  to  Fischer,§  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orchon,  at  103*^  of  longitude  and  47^  of  latitude.  The  princes  and 
chief  priests  of  the  Kalkas-Mongols  lived  not  many  years/igo  in  a  camp  called  the 
Ooi^a,  about  220  miles  from  Kiatka,  on  the  river  Tula ;'  this  camp  has  b^en  con* 
Kyre,  |  verted  into  a  town,  and  called  Kyne.[|     The  temples,  the  houses  of 

the  priests,  and  the  house  of  the  Chinese  viceroy,  are  the  only  wooden  ediiices  ; 
the  rest  consist  of  tents. 

Other  towni.  |  Maimatshin,  a  small  town  on  the  y^y  frontier  of  Ri^sia.  is  tJio  seat 
of  the  trade  with  Kiatka.  Naoon  is  a  mercantile  town,  at  the  distance  of  a  month's 
journey  in  a  southeast  direction  from  the  Russian  post  of  Zooroochaitau,  on  the 
river  Argoon  ;  the  merchants  of  that  place  come  to  this  post  armed  with  bows  and 
arrows,  and  bring  with  them  stuffs  of  excellent  manufacture.  Their  language  is 
neitlier  Chinese  nor  Mongolic.lT 

*  Macartney's  Embaaiy.       f  Account  of  the  Rusaian  Embassy.   Ephem.  Geogr.  xzi.  p.  235. 

t  Marco  Polo  de  9eb.. Orient,  i.  cb.  64«    Fonter,  D^couvertea  da^s  le  Notd,  L  p.  330» 

^  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Siberia,  (in  German.) 

I  Ephem.  G^ogt.  zxi.  230    Brans,  Aussereuropseische  Geqgr*  i*  69« 

1  Sokolof,  dans  Pallas,  Vaywgc,  iv.  p.  620, 4to, 
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TBf  Mongob,  like  the  Kalmuks,  have  flat  noaes,  small  oblique  eyes,  I  S*?<">£^- 
thiek  ^i^/short  chinsi^and  scanty  beards ;  their  ears  are  large  and  pro-  |  icnpUoL 
ratent; ;  their  black  hair  adds  to  the  efiect  of  their  reddish  brown  or  yellow  com- 
pleiioiis.  But  more  civilized,  in  consequence  of  their  former  residence  in  China, 
they  io-e  more  tractable,  more  hospitable,  and  more  addicted  to  pleasure*  The  Rus- 
sians of  Daooria  consider  the  Mongolian  women  as  more  fertile  than  their  own. 
These  women  are  also  industrious  and  cheerful.  The  religious  books  |  BeUgktt. 
of  the  MongoUans  are  written  in  the  language  of  Tangoot  or  Thibet,  and  eveiy 
imak  has  a  schoolmaster.  The  lamas  or  priests,  and  their  heads  the  khutuciu^Aixi^oy 
great  consideration,  and  are  under  the  authority  of  the  great  Dalai  Lama. 

Poijgamy,  though  allowed,  ia  uncommon.  They  marry  very  young,  I  Mod*  or  k^w 
and  me  women  bring  to  their  husbands  a  portion  in  cattle  or  in  sheep,  j  '°^' 
They  light  their  fires  in  the  middle  of  their  tents  ;  and  in  the  deserts  cow-dung  Is 
used  as  fiiei.  The  tents  of  the  nobihty  are  hung  with  silk  stuffs  in  the  inside,  and 
the  floors  covered  with  Persian  carpets.  Tin,  silver,  and  porcelain  vessels  are  used 
m  (he  houses  of  the'  great  The  tents  *of  the  common  people  are  made  of  a  kind 
of  fett.     In  some  places  they  erect  small  temples,  round  which  wooden  houses  are 

They  shave  their  heads,  leaving  only  one  ringlet,  and  cover  them  with  |  mm. 
*  a  flat-shaped  yellow  cap.  This  at  least  is  the  case  among  the  Sharra  Mongers. 
Tbqr  wear  wide  pantaloons,  a  small  vest  with  tight  sleeves,  and  a  girdle  in  whi<;h 
they  stick  the  sabre,  the  knife,  and  smoking  apparatus.  The  upper  part  of  their 
dr»B  is  of  woollen  cloth,  with  wide  sleeves ;  their,  feet  are  wrapped  in  linen,  over 
wUch  Aey  wear  leather  boots,  which  are  generally  either  black  or  yellow.  They 
are  not  yet  so  far-advanced  in  luxury  wf  to  use  shirts.  The  Mongols  live  on  ani- 
mal food,  which  they  sometimes  eat  with  pease  ro  beans ;  water  is  their  [  Food. 
ordinaxy  diink ;  ttey  regale  themselves  with  milk,  butter  and  kowmiss  ;  they  have 
also  become  acquamted  with  the  use  of  spirits,  of  mead,  and  still  mfore  of  tea.  Their 
-flddu  eonsfet  of  horses,  camels,  black  cattle,  sheep  and  |pats.  The  women  tan 
leadier,  cleanse  the  esculent  roots,  cure  the  winter  provisions  by  salting  or  dryiiU[* 
and  duitfl  the  kowmiss,  or  spirits  of  mare's  milk.  The  men  shoot  the  winged  gaq^, 
and  hunt  the  animals  which  wandCT  in  great  numbers  over  the  vast  desert. 

When  the  Mongols  travel,  they  dress  a  whole  sheep  in  its  own  skin ;  I  singaiweook- 
(hey  take  off  the  skin,  and  convert  it  into  a  kind  of  bag,  which  they  fill  |  **'' 
with  water,  along  with  the  flesh'  stripped  from  the  bones,  and  throw  intd  it  one  afler 
■notbdr,  a  number  of  stones  red  hoj*    The  meat  is  thus  completely  cooiked,  and  the 
broth  is  excellent.* 

When  the  pasture  begins  to  fail,  all  the  tribes  strike  their  tents,  which  |  PwcsrioMlnk 
takes  place  from  ten  to  fifteen  times  in  a  year.  In  summer  their  progress  is  north- 
ward, and  in  winter  southward.  The  flocks,  the  men,  the  women,  and  the  children, 
focm  a  regular  procession,  followed  by  the  young  women,  singing  cheer-  1  Gaaot  aad 
ful  songs.  .  The  amusemeiits  of  the^se  wandering  and  happy  tribes  are  |  '""^ 
horee  rac^s,  in  which  even  the  yoiihg  women  excel ;  aicheiy,  wrestling,  pantomime, 
singing  petfbrmed  by  young  women,  and  generally  accompanied  by  the  violin  and 
the  flute.  Thd  subjects  nf  thesesongs  are  love  adventures ;  the  language  is  highly 
inflated,  but  the  melody  harsh  and  disagreeable,  thralls  are  a  favourite  game  among 
them.  4rhe  bodies^f  the  princes  and  chief  priests  are  burned  with  great  solemnity, 
and  their  tombs  are  generally  encircled  with  walls,  and  ornamented  with  very  hi^ 
poles,  cm  which  strange  iDokuiTg  flags  are  fixed. 

We  do  not  Know  whether  the  Mongols  still  retain  a  superstitious  but  I  Matrfap'  of 
aflbeting  custonMescrifaod  as  pretatent  among  them  in  the  time  of  Marco  |  *•  *^ 
Pdlo:.t  When  two  families  lost  at  the  same  time  favourite  children  of  different  sexes, 
thdy  made  between  their  maiies  what  they  galled  carriages  of  the  dead^  these  alli- 
snces  were  celebrated  at  the  graves  o(  the  children  with  much  solemnity ;  and  the 

'  .       •  •     •  I  .    . 

*  ibhrigp  m  the*Bel«ctioo  of  HUmoirs  of  the  EUsonomical  Society  of  Pe|eriburgti,  lii.  341» 
(ia  German.)  •  *  ^       *  ^    •       *  » 

t  Mvco  Pofode  Reb.  Orient,  t.  ^ip.  58.     '  ^'  ^ 
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respective  reletieiM  afterwards  oonduoted  thetaselves  to  o^e  anotficr  m 
united  by  the  tiea  of  biood. 

•  Tbe  Mongdbi  though  less  addicted  to 'superstkion  than  the  Kalmuks,  hme  moi 
external  appearance  of  religious  worship.  Thejr  build  temples,  some  of  which  ai 
of  stone.  Books  are  more  common  among  them  than  among  the  Kafanuks.  The 
Wiickiv.  I  have,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  writing,  a  kind  of  short-hand  cadle< 
Aipiidbct.  I  akahar^  derived  from  the  Tangoot  Their  cemtton  alphabet  contains  9i 
characters,  some  of  which  represent  whole  syllables.*  This  alphabet  seems  to  ' 
in  9i  great  measure  borrowed  from  the  Oigoors.  The  Mongolic  language,  which 
little  known,  is  the  same  as  thai  of  the  Kalmuks  already  described. 
GotcniacBt.  |  The  khans  of  southern  Mongolia  are  entirely  subject  to  China,  pa^ 
affi  amiual  tribute,  and  present  themselves  at  the  emperor's  court  in  the  posture  of 
the  humblest  vassals.  Bui  no  tribute  seems  to  be  exacted  of  the  khans  of  the  Kal^ 
kas.  They  receive,  on  the  contrary,  a  small  salary  from  the  emperor,  which  is  nobl 
doubt  as  an  acknowtedgroent  for  their  statipn  as  a  garrison  to  preleot  the  Ruasnatf' 
frontier.  To  complete  the  view  of  the  imperfect  but  remarkable  civiltzatimi  of  the 
Mongob,  it  must  be  stated,  that,  since  1620,  they  have  been  in  possession  of  a  com- 
Ltmu  I  plete  code  of  laws,  subscribed  by  forty-four  princes  and  chiefs.  In  these 

the  greater  part  of  crimes  are  punished  by  fines,  and  actions  of  public  utility  are  re- 
warded. He  who  refuses  milk  to  a  traveller  is  fined  of  a  sheep.  The  evidence  «f 
the  ordeal  is  admitted,  likewise  solemn  oaths  from  the  superior  warranting  the  tttno- 
cence  of  an  inferior ;  institutions  coinciding  with  those  which  existed  in  Europe 
during  the  middle  ages. 


OcBtMirvit«r 
•TtlMeovntrr 
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MANTCHOORIA  AN1$  GOREA. 

The  central  tone  ef  Asia  ends  with  Mongolia  and*  the  Siolki  chain 
of  mountains.  The  rivers  no  longer  flow  along  an  elevated  plain.  The 
ground  inclines  to  thtf  Sea  of  Okhotsk  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Tellow 
Sea  en  the  other.  The  plants  and  the  trees  of  temperate  climates  begin  again  to 
i4>pear;  but  to  the  east  a  high  chain  of  mountains,  parallel  to  the  shores  of  the  sea 
of  Corea,  is  continued  through  the  peninsula  of  this  name,  and  by  its  elevation  and 
its  extensive  forests,  counteracts  the  favourable  influence  of  the  solar  heat  Though 
under  the  same  latitudes  with  France  and  Italy,  these  moudtains  have  veiy  long  and 
rigorous  wmters;  but  the  central  parts,  wbich  are.  watered  by  the  river  Atnoor,  enjoy 
undoubtedly  a  milder  climate.  If  the  agriculture  of  these  parts  Is  d^ficfent,  the  fault 
must  be  ascribed  to  the  indolence  and  ignosance  of  the  inhabitants.  The  territoiy 
situated  on  the  Yellow  Sea,  or  the  province  of  Leaotong^eeems  to  enjoy  a  dimate 
resembling  that  ef  Oermany  and  the  north  of  France.  ^  ' 

Mo«ntite.  I  The  mountains  surrounding  Zhe-holl  are  not  very  high.t  Hhej  pre- 
sent no  regular  chain,  but  rather  an  undulating  surfaoe,  an^  are  composed  of  a  hard 
clay  mixed  with  gravel.  Perhaps  the  high  chain  of  mountains  on  the  shore  of  the 
sea  of  T^rtary  is  completely  detached  from  the  cen^l  chains  of  A|ia.  In  the  north 
the  Stanovoi  mountains  send  several  branchof  to  the  banks  <f£  the  nver  Amoor;  but 
we  know  nothing  of  their  nature.  On  all  tbftt  coaat  there  is  frost  and  snow  in  4hQ 
middle  of  September.  .  *  ' 

Rivir  Aaoor,  I  ^®  Chinese  geographers  telUus^that  the  river  Amoor  r^es  in  the 
oi%i«B«,'  I  mountain  of  Kente  in  Mongoha.    ¥Lt  first«lt  is  called  the  Onon'f  after 

*  Bsyer,4aletn.  Et^.  HongoKin  Ac  Cpmment.Vctro. iil  180.  iv.  289.  ,    • 

t  8tsumon*tAc8||ntof  tbeuMnefeEmftassy.  *r 
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"^ewring  1^  Iaf(»da  mm  ^ehcimA^  h  vee«Tes  the  nanw.  of  tfae^  Aaioor.*    The 

lussiaAs  call  this  united  stream  the  Shilka;  it  is  after  the  Shilka  » joiiied  by  the 

Kerloa^hat  they  call  it  the  Amoor.    The  length  and  size  of  the  Shilka  Mid  Kerlon 

ihp[>ear  ^  be  equal*    The  Amoof,  ealled  Seghatien-Oolat  by  the  Mantehooe  and   * 

Tungooses,  receives  from  the  sooth  tve  great  rivers^  the  Songari*>Ulay4n  Chinese 

Chuuiungianj  and  the  Usuri  or  Usuti.     It  falls  into  the  sea  at  Okhotsk,  formmg  a 

lar^e  gulf  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  shores  of  Seghalien  Island^  and  communi- 

cating  on  the  sooth  with  the  sea  of  Corea,  or  the  channel  of  Tartary,  by  a  narrow 

opening;  the  mouth  of  it  being  in  some  measure  concealed  by  aquatic  phuits.  Deep 

and  still,  it  presents  no  impediment  to  navigation;  it  has  neither  rocks  nor  shallows; 

its  banks  are  lined  with  magnificent  forests^     The  Russians  complain  graat^  of 

the  perfidy  of  the 'Chinese,  who  by  force  and  surprise  obhged  the  Russian  plenipo^ 

tentiaties  to  make  a  formal  cession  of  the  lower  part  of  that  fine  nver,  vHiich  was 

uulispeDsahle  to  the  masters  of  eastern  Siberia,  an4oi|  which  the  Cossacks  had 

ikeady  fixed  the  standard  of  Russia. 

Maotriiooria,  so  confusedly  described  in  our  geographical  works,  is  clearly  enough 
definealed  in  those  of  the  Chinese.    Tliat  country  forms  the  government  I  cuncse  fiVi- 
of  Shengyn  or  Shin-Tang,  divided  into  iw^  foes  or  sub-governments ;  that  |  ^"^ 
of  Fyotien  or  Leao^Tong  in  the  south,  or  the  Yellow  Sea;  and  that  of  Mentchoe 
00  the  AiBoorand  the  sea  of  Corea. 

The  province  of  Leao-Tong  is  described  in  the  following  manner  by  I  PnmnMor 
the  Emperor  Kien-Leng  in  the  "Eloge  of  Mookden,'*  (of  which  we  [  **^t«^ 
have  a  French  transUtion  executed  by  Amyot,)  a  feeble  and  ftigid  pfodttction:«8  a 
poem,  but  veiy  usefol  to  the  geographer.     *^In  the  space  of  10,000  ly  we  find  a  silc*  x 
cession  of  hills  and  valleys,  parched  lands,  and  others  which  are  well  watered,  nuyestic 
rivers,  impetuous  torrents,  graceful  serpentine  streams,  smiling  plains,  and  forests 
which  are  impenetmble  to  the  solar  rays.    The  Iron  Mountain  and  the  Ornamented 
Mountain§  are  seen  from  a  great  distance.     On  the  latter  is  found  a  lake  which 
never  increases  nor  diminishes."  Therimperial  poet  mentions  among  the  |  rnm, 
trees  of  this  country  the  pine,  the  Cjrpress,  the  acacia,  the  wiUow,  the  apricot,  the 
peich,  and  the  mulbeny.    Wheat  yields  a  return  of  a  hundred  fold.    Sonthemweod 
tad  mngwort  would  cover  all  iie  fields,  but,  from  Ae  general  cultivation,  are  fennd 
only  in  tfie  deserts.     Ginseng  grows  in  all  ttie  mountains ;  its  name  signifies  '^  Queen 
of  Plants."    "It  would  make  msii  immortal  if  he  were  capdUe  of  becoming  so.'' 
Among  animals,  Kien-Long  mentions  the  tiger  as  in  nodegree  fenmdable,  f  ABfantib 
which  is  perhaps  the  lion  without  a  mane  figured  in  Nietmi^;||  the  leopard^  by  Which 
he  undouMedly  means  a  species  of  the  ounee ;  the  dchtghetei,  tfie  «^d  horse,  tw»  ' 
species  of  ounces,  the  civet,  and  the  saMe.     The  dogs  rarely  bavk  during  the  day*;' ' 
they  seem  to  be  of  the  Siberian  race.    The  pheasant  is  conspicnons  ameog  Ihe 
numbeiless  birds  with  which  the  fields,  the  forests,  aid  the  banks  <^  rivers  and  lakes, 
together  with  the  sea  shores,  are  peopl^d^     The  sturgeon,  the  king  of  fishen,  the 
carp,  the  eel,  and  other  excellent  species,  form  the  food  of  entire  tribes.  The  mo^iv 
of-pearl  of  this  country  is  of  admirable  quality.    To  these  riches  are  to  be  added 
ironandja^er.ir 

Mookden,  in  Chinese  Shin-Tang,  was  the  residence  of  the  last  sove-  |  twm 
reigns  or  AunrndU  of  the  Mantchooe,  immediately  before  the  conquest  of  Chinsi  - 
It  cootaios  several  temples,  and  one  in  particular  wllere  the  monarch  prays  alone  on  ' 
the  firsC  day  of  the  year.    The  town  y  aitlrrounded  by  two  walls,  the  outer  one  beinf  ' 
eleven  miles  in  circumference.    Leao-¥ang  is  also  a  considerable  town* 

*  Dajf-wgii^-tundMhh  the  Chiaeie  Geggnphy*  in  34  Toh.  tranataled  (In  the  fona  of  an  tMAg^ 
neat  or  series  of  extracts)  into  Kusnsn  bgr  Mr.  I^ontiew,  sad  into  German  by  Mb  Hmc,  m 
Boadnng's  Geograph.  Mt^.  XIT.  p.  469. 

t  The  RasBisos  make  it  Ssgbalyn,  but  the  'nativea^  according  to  Perouse,  pronounce  it 
SeghsBia. 

i  9m  MnHer^  Ifemoic  on  the  river  Aaoor,  composed  b^  order  of  the  Busman  GovemnSnt 
ia  1740^  ia  Bosching's  Mag.'G^ogr.  ii.  507.  See  also  the  History  of  the  Country  on  the  Amoor 
is  the  Collections  in  illustration  of  the  history  of  Russi^  ii.  289,  (in  OennanO 

S  Mont  Brod6.  I  6ee  the  account  of  China  in  a  subsequent  Bopk. 
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mmiiSbi*'^  i  '^^  promca  of  Hantchooy  which  produces  cq^per,  iron  jujiprjMMU, 
TovM.  I  ftttd  furs,  contains  a  middlii^  sized,  town  of  the  same  name:.'  llhd^o, 
in  Chinese  Siil*Tchin,  is  the  old  residence  of  the  M antehoo  princes,  td  ^|j^lJMie 
memory  magnificent  monuments  h^ve  been  raised'by  their  successors.  The  preefse 
situation  of  that  town  is  not  knoWttkr — Ooaoiin  the  largest  town  of  the  countiy, 
Ningoota  the  capital  of  a  military  government,  Tzitchakart  Merghen,  and  Segha- 
lien-Ooia,  are  marked  as  small  fortresses  on  the  map  of  d'Anville. 
Tte  T«pi.  I  The  general  denomination  of  Yupi  is  given  to  the  nomade  fishennen; 
such  were  all  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  coast,  a  good-hearted  and  simple 
race,  who  were  visited  at  a  few  places  by  the  unfortunate  La  Perouse.  One  tribe 
of  them,  called  the  GhUiaikyf  lives  oa  die  two  banks  of  the  Amoor  or  Seghalien 
near  its  mouth.  The  tribe  of  the  Natki  or  Atchani  begins  higher  up  the  river  about 
fourteen  days  sailing.  Both  tribes  are  dressed  in  fish  skins  during  summer.  The 
Natki  use  dogs  for  drawing  their  carts.  The  Ghiliaikes  are  said  to  employ  tamed 
bears  for  a  similar  purpose?* 

ritv  «r  iiM  I  To  La  Perouse  the  eastern  coast  appeared  to  be  almost  a  desert  On 
cuicmcoMt.  I  every  hand  a  luxuriant  vegetation  reminded  the  mariners  of  their  dear 
native  country,  which  they  were  never  more  to  behold.  The  \o(\y  mountains  were 
adorned  with  the  spreading  branches  of  the  oak,  and  the  verdant  pyramidal  forms  of 
the  pine.  In  the  lower  grounds  the  willows  drank  the  moisture  of  the  rivers.  The 
birches,  the  maples,  and  the  medlar  trees,  rustled  in  the  winds.  The  lily,  the  rose, 
and  the  convallaria,  perfumed  the  meadow.  The  spring  was  that  of  Europe,  the 
flora  nearly^  that  of  France.  But  ther€  was  no  trace  of  the  slightest  commence* 
mhnt  of  cultivation ;  no  proof  that  these  fine  shores  had  ever  been  inhabited  bj 
human  beings;  no  paths  but  those  of  the  bear  and  stag  were  fonned  across  the  xank 
herbage,  often  four  feet  in  height.  A  grave  and  some  fishing  utensils  seemed  to 
indicate  that  some  wandering  tribes  came  occasionally  from  the  interior  to  give  a 
momentary  disturbance  to  the  fishes  which  swarmed  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  f 
It  is  strange  to  find  a  country  so  highly  susceptible  of  culture  in  the  state  qf  an 
absolute  desert  at  the  very  gates  of  tibe  ancient  empire  of  China,  in  which  the  exu- 
berance of  the  population  often  proves  the  cause  of  famine  in  all  its  horrors. 
MiriMpiHMi.  I  The  sea  of  Japan  brings  to  the  shores  immense  floating  meadows  of 
marine  pkmts,  so  that  the  anxious  mariner  often  apprehends  that  his  vessel  is  entan- 
gled by  a  new  land,  seeming  to  rbe  up  from  the  waters  which  it  conceak  from  view. 
In  the  extensive  fogs  which  besot  these  countries,  an  optical  illusion  often  presents 
the  appearance  of  elevated  and  extended  lands :  t^e  seaman  draws  near  them  and 
thinks  of  landing,  when  the  fairy  scene  suddenly  dissolves  in  vapours  and  tfisappears. 
i^ipnbtMNk  I  The  whole  of  Mantchooria,  according  to  the  Chinese  geography, 
contains  no  more  than  47,124  tributary  peasants,  but  the  aboriginal  people  are  not 
included  in  this  number,  which  probably  consists  of  colonists  from  China.  The 
country  furnishes  10,000  Mantchoo  soldiers. 

Mm^oot.  I  The  Mantchoos  belong  to  the  great  race  called  the  Tongoos  by  the 
tribM.  *  I  Russians  and  Tartars,  and  the  Oven  in  their  own  language.|  The  I>a- 
oorians  are  Mantchoos,  but  mixed  with  Mongols.  Several  tnbes,  such  as  the 
Dutcheri  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Amoor  about  the  middle  of  its  course,  the  Solens  on 
tfae'Argoon,  and  others,  seem  to  difier  onljf  in  slight  shades  of  civilization.  The 
Mantchoos,  under  the  .name  of  Ateti/cA/^,  before  the  twelfth  century,  subjugated  the 
Leans  or  ELhitans,  to  whom  they  had  prevMi^ly  been  vassals,  and  who  inhabited  the 
province  of  Mookden ;  in  1 1 15,  they  invaded  tne  north  of  China,  where  these  princes 
founded  the  dynasty  of  iSii,  which  means  go]d.§  Dispossessed  by  the  Mongols,  they 
returned  to  their  wild  mouirtains,  whence  they  issued  afresh  in  1640  under  the  name 
of  Mantchoos,  to  make  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  China,  which  still  yields  them 
an  obedience  mingled  with  hatred,  and  interrupted  by  partial  rebellions. 

*  The  Costtcks  Payarkow  and  Shabarov,  quoted  by  MoUer  in  the  work  alreadr  reftrred 
lo  p.  504^  505.  t  La  Perouse,  Voyare  autour  du  Monde,  iii.  13, 15, 16.  etc. 

i  Fallal,  Memoirs  on  the  Mongolic. Nations,  i.  p.  2.  (in  German.)  Georgi,  Description  des 
Nations  HuMes,  p.  S02.    LsnglH,  Alphabet  Mantchoo,  p.  41. 

^  L»itgl^s»  Alphabet  Mantchoo,  p.-30, 36, 40,  &c. 
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Tfi^Xantchooa  were  acquainted  with,  agriculture,  and  even  had  a  eode  of  laws 
befool  yfb^y  conquered  China.  That  extension  of  power  has  injured  their  nativ« 
couvtryTa^  the  leading  famihes  haye  migrated  to  China. 

According  to  the  Recounts  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Mantchoos  have  neither  |  ReiigSim. 
temples  nor  idols  ;  they  worship  one  Supreme  Being,  whom  they  style  the  emperor 
of  heaven.  Yet  tiie  religion  of  the  Mantchoos  who  are  settled  in  China  has  an 
affinity  with  the  system  of  shamanism.  Of  the  three  great  .nations  of  central  Asia, 
the  Mantchoos  may  be  considered  as  the  most  advanced  in  civilization,  particularly 
since  they  have  conquered  China.  And  their  progress  in  this  respect  must  of  late 
have  been  still  greater,  as  the  last  emperor  ordered  the  best  Chinese  books  to  be 
translated  into  the  language  of  the  Mantchoos.  These  people  are  more  robust  in 
thev  figure,  but  have  less  expressive  countenances  than  the  Chinese.  Their  women 
have  not,  like  those  of  the  latter,  their  feet  cramped  and  distorted;  their  head  dress 
consists  of  natural  and  artificial  dowers.  Their  general  dress  is  the  same  ^ith  that 
of  the  Chinese. 

The  Mantchoo,  Mongolic,  and  Tartar  languages  differ  radically  from  |  Ungmge, 
one  another.     M.  LangT^,  who  has  published  a  Mantchoo  dictionary,  asserts  that 
it  is  the  most  perfect  and  learned  of  the  Tartar  idioms,  without  excepting  tliat  of 
'Riibet,  though  it  did  not  appear  in  a  written  form  before  the  seventeenth  century. 
At  that  period,  the  Mantchoo  monarch  ordered  men  of  learning  to  write  out  a  set  of 
letters  similar  to  those  of  the  Mongols.     The  alphabet  of  the  Mantchoos  |  AtphaM* 
contains  fifteen  hundred  groups  of  syllables,  which  M.  Langlds  has  attempted  to  re- 
duce to  twenty-nine  letters,  the  greater  part  f  f  which  have  three  different  forms,  aff 
adapted  to  the  beginning,  Ate  middle,  and  the  and  of  a  word. 

We  shall  not  dwell  on^the  frequency  of  onomatopaias^  or  words  iini-  |  Jj»«a»«« 


tatii^  of  natural  souilds,  nor  on  the  extreme  softness  of  the  language,  |  luguage. 
which  never  admits  of  two  consonants  without  an  intermediate  vowel;  nor  its  copi« 
oosneas  in  particles  capable  of  being  joined  to  words  to  modify  their  meaning;  nor 
on  the  great  number  of  inflections  given  to  the  verb  as  m  tlie  Hebrew  and  Arabic. 
The  consideration  of  these  characteristics  belongs  properly  to  the  philologist.  But 
we  must  not  pass  over  in  silence  a  fact  which  seen^  connected  with  the  ancient  mi- 
gratioos  of  mankind.  The  Mantchoo  language,  though  it  belongs  to  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  old  continent  d*  which  we  inhabit  the  western  extremity,  has  many 
radical  sounds  bearing  a  close  cmlmity  to  those  of  the  languages  of  Europe.*  These 
do  not  consist  of  terms  of  art,  which  might  have  been  brought  by  German  prisoners 
of  war  carried  to  Asia  by  the  Mongols,  nor  of  words  borrowed  from  natural  sounds 
connected  with  the  objects  which  they  denote,  and  thus  derived  from  a  source  com- 
mon to  all  mankind.  The  resemblance,  besides,  only  extends  to  the  Gothic-German 
and  Latin-Greek  languages,  which,  as  we  have  observed,  have  also  affinities  with 
the  Sanscrit.  Nothing  in  the  Mantchoo  language  has  the  appearance  of  being  Celtic 
or  SclaToman.  There  is  only  one  feature  which  reminds  us  of  the  Sarmatian  or 
LithtiaDian,'f  but  this  feature  is  also  common  to  the  Indo-Germanic  languages* 

*  Hie  fottownig  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen : 
Mamt€h0h  termt.  Europeati  temu, 

Bifie^  oats ^voine,  (Freneh.)    avatna,  (Latin.)    ha/erf  (German.) 

.l&Kn,  a  hone Mtehre,  (German.)     mare,  (English. 

PtfrOf  a  tledge FaAiT»>  to  ride  tn  a  carriagpe,  (German.) 

Tchmp^  top  of'  a  mountain     ....     Schopft  a  summit,  (in  German.) 

Ooroy  the  back  part  pr  rear*     -    •    •    ou^^  the  tai)» (Greek) 

JTaka    -.-..^---.--     Cacare^  (Latin.)     caca,  (French.) 

Senffuif  blood San^tiM^  (Latin  )    Bang;  (French.) 

.l^uflySyear .iifnw,  (Latin.)    an,  (French.) 

FaAakh  hUckMi     .......    FM^  (^rmtknA 

u) 


ruUku^  indolent rai$i,  (C 

Fsm,  mad -Twrtr,  (I jttin.) '/«rCT<r,  (French.) 

Laptu^  torn   -    • JLa^pen^  (German.) 

J^,ak>w Xore^  (English.) 

See  Adelung's  Mithridate»  i.  516. 

f  The  s)-Ilable  hu^  the  aukiliary  by  which  the  passive  voice  is  formed  in  Maatchoo,  is  the 
bwwL,  •*  I  am"  of  the  Sarmate-UthuanianSy  the  be  of  the  English,  the  bin  of  the  Germans,  an*' 
the  yia  of  the  Latins. 
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ThoN  roott,  acNvmoa  to  langaagei  locally  sqparated  by  hai£  of  tke  widtlM>fi 
aeem  to  indicate  the  Maatchoos  to  belongs  ori^nally  to  the  neighboiirhood  ( 
and  of  India. 

cmw.  I     Between  the  isbuuiB  of  Japan  and  Mantchooria  m  the  great  [ 

of  CoRSAyf  washed  by  the  Sea  of  Jnpan  on  the  east^  and  on  the  weat  by  the 
Sea  or  Gulf  of  Pekin.  Thia  countiy  is  about  640  miles  in  length;  but  on 
this  length  does  not  belong  to  what  properly  forms  the  peninsula.  Its  breadth,  at 
its.Borthem  and  its  southern  end,  is  from  250  to  280  mUes;  but  at  the  place  where 
the  4rue  peninsula  begins,  the  width  does  not  ^ceed  140. 

MMmniiu.      I      The  only  well  known  feature  of  the  physical  geography  of  Corea  is 

the  existence  of  a  high  diain  of  laouotains  in  a  direction  from  noith  to  south,  and 

which  seems  to  have  a  connection  with  the  mountains  of  Mantchooria*    *( his  long 

diain,  when  it  enters  the  peninsula,  runs  parallel  to  the  shore  of  the  Japanese  Sea, 

at  a  very  short  distance.    The  most  easterly  province  has  t|i6  name  of  Kiang^yuen, 

or  **  the  Countiy  of  Spongs."    The  generarincKnation  of  the  land  is  to  the  Yellow 

Sea*    The  coasts  and  a^J^^^oi^'S  islands  are  rocky  and  difficult  of  access.    Two  large 

nhm,  I  rivers  are  known  in  this  country,  the  Ta-loo  and  the  Tu-men.     The  firat 

^Bscharges  itself  into  the  Western  Sell;  the  second  into  the  Eastern.    Both  are  in 

the  northern  parts  of  Corea,  and  beyond  its  peninsular  part     They  take  their  rise 

in  the  same  mountain,  which  is  very  high,  and  is  called  by  the  Chinese  Shang-^Pg^' 

chati,  and  by  the  Mantchoos,  Shen^Uay  or  **  the  Mountain  of  Perpetual  Whiteness.'* 

nhwtr>.        I      It  is  said  that  Corea,  thoug|^  in  the  latitude  of  Italy,  has  a  v^  cold 

climate,  from  the  mountains  wbxcYk  it  tontains.    We  are  to&d  that  in  the  northeiB 

parts,  mow  fails  in  so  large  quantities  as  ta  render  it  necessary  to  dig  passages,  under. 

it  in  Older  to  go  from  one  house  to  anothoT'    Yet  the  soil  ialfertile  and  well,  culti- 

lasmii,        I  vated.  Among  its  mineral  treasures  are  gold,  silver,  lead,  uoa,  toj^zes,* 

iUhMis.        I  and  rock  salt.    The  most  oommon  animieds,  according  to  f  aUier  Regis, 

are  wild  boars,  bears,  sables  (in  the  northern  parts,)  martaip,  beavers,  and  deer.  TIm 

rivers  abound  in  fish,  and,  according  to  Hamel,  who  says  he  lived  nine  years  in  the 

country,  JwuFmcms,  aJund  of  crocodiles,  are  found  h^se,  some  of  which  a^e  thirty  or 

forty  feet  tii  length.     The  missionaries  also  heard  of  birds  with  remarkable  Joag 

iails,  which  undoubtedly  belong  to  a  species  of  pheaaanto.    There  are  ponys  little 

more  than  three  feet  high. 

XegetMm,  \  The  mountains  of  the  north  arB  coveAd  with  vast  forests :  their  onlf 
other  produce  i;  barley  and  ginseng,  the  rooiof  which  last  is  so  precious  in  the  eyes  of 
^e  Chinese.  The  southern  provinces  abound  in  rice,  ipillet,  and  a  species  of  poat- 
sDum  from  which  a  vinous  liquor  is  made ;  in  hemp,  tobacco,  lemons,  and  silk.  A 
Itree  of  the  palm  kind  produces  a  gum  which,  when  used  as  an  ingredient  in  varnish, 
gives  it  the  appearance  of  gilding. 

mmmi.  I  The  true  names  of  Corea  are  Kao4i  and  TcAoo-sten ;  the  former  is 
its  ancient  name,  and  still  used  in  common  language,  the  hitter  its  modem  appel- 
Istion,  and  adopted  in  the  official  style*  Both  of  them  are  derived  from  the  names 
of  djrnasties  which  have  reigned  in  the  country* | 

Piwiaaei.  ]  It  is  divided  into  eight  provinces  ;  King-ki  in  the  centre  ;  Ping-ngan 
Hoang-hai,  and  Tchu-sin,  on  the  western  shore ;  Tsaen-lo,  in  the  south ;  Km-ban, 
Siang-yuen,  and  Hien-king,  on  the  £astcrn  Sea. 

To*iM,  I      The  Corean  towns  have  the  same  general  appearance  with  those  of 

China.  But  the  houses  are  built  of  mud,  witl^ut  art,  and  destitute  of  convenience ; 
in  some  places  they  are  raised  on  dtakes.  The  houses  of  the  nobility  hate  more 
external  show,  and  are  surrounded  with  exteoaive  gardens.  King-ki-tao,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  King-ki,  is  the  capital  and  royal  sesidence.  The  great  wall  which  the 
Coreans  had  built  as  a  bulwark  against  the  inroads  of  the  Mantchoos  is  now  falling 
iiiMMb.  I  to  ruin.     The  coast  of  Corea  was  found  by  the  Alceste  and  the  Lyraf 

to  be  every  where  surrounded  with  numerous  islands,  which  iiad  been  mistaken  by 
former  navigators  for  a  part  of  Corea  itself.  The  island  of  Quelpaert,  to  the  south 
of  Corea,  has  been  rendered  famous  by  a  number  of  shipwrecks. 

*  Daistn-y-lundshi,  in  Buschiog.  Msg.  G^ogr.  siv.  p,  5S4. 

t  Duhak,  iv.  p.  431.  ^  S«e  Captsin  HsU's  Account  of  Loo-tclioo» 
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ins  ue  a  w«ll  made  pe«»|^t  ^  <»  agitoable  fhymognmofj  j  ^^.-STS 
shed  in  BHOians.  In  a  stato.^f  mibjee^km  for  ages  lo  a  j  •nmtioa.*^ 
by  they  hare  contracted  the  vices  of  servitude.  They  are  much  addicted 
to  ^Kasiire,  loose,  Mse,  and  so  habituated  to  cheating  and  theft  tfiat  even  the  Chi- 
OOM  are  taken  in  by  them.  Any  seainnen  who  are  unfortunate  ^ougfa  t»  soffnr  ship* 
wfmek  on  tiieir  riiora  are  radneed  to  shAret7,'a'  eustom  to  which  several  harbaious 
nations  have  i^sofled  Itoder  the  isillaance  of  fear. 

IM^Mttes  of  an  epideode  nature  have  stnudc'  sudi  a  tenror  into  the  Coreans,  that 
they  are  in  the  practice  of  carrying  their  sick  out  to  the  fieldsi  and  leaving  them 
without  asstance  to  their  &te. 

Marriages  are  prohibited  between  relations  within  the  fifth  degree.  J  om/mk 
Children  are  married  at  seven  or  eigfit,  and  the  bride  lives  ii  the  h6fme  or  her  father* 
in-law.    FoUgamy  is  aHowed,  butSie  kasbanllisainot  take  aii^  eaccept  the  firot  wifo 
into  hitf'lHmse.    It  woold  appear  that  the  women,'  Mke  tftose  of  OkSna,  ate  shut  up 
ift  seclnded  apartments,  and  not  allowed  to  be  seen  by  strange^.* 

The  dead  bodies  of  persons  of  distinction  arc  oflaif  kept  for  three  yearsin  a  cofhi 
before  they  are  buried.  They  make  the  graves  on  high  grounds,  and  by  the  side  of 
the  defunct  they  lay  arms,  utensils,  end  varioutf  articles  o?  which  he  made  use  duriaf 
hislilb. 

The  Chinese  have  introduced  their  alls,  their  sciences,  and  tlieir  Ian-  I  imgiMgcv 
guafe  into  Corea.  TW  hterati  of  this  country  form  a  separate  or3er  in  |  tcwnincltf. 
the  state,  and  are  distinfulahed'])^t^  feathers  ^tiick  in  their  capSl  They  undergo 
many  examinations  ^b  m  China)  '  |jiut  tbbir  gaming  is  coniied  to  the  philosophy  of 
Confttchis.  They  ni|ke  use  of  the  Chlh^e  language  and  characters;  thevemaeu- 
lar  language  of  Corea  iwvriioUy  dRTerent,  and,  1i^  that  of  the  Mantchoos,  haa«  pe* 
cuiiar  alphlBet.  They  write  ^th  ^ncils  made  of  woIPs  hair,*  and  print  their  books 
with  wooden  blocks.  Their  language  is  too  little  knoWn  to  enable  us  to  form  any 
judgment  of  its  merits.^  it  centains  soQfie  Chinese  and  Mantchoo  words;  but  the 
greater  part  of  it  seems  t(f  be^^n^tq  neither.t  Perhaps  it  may  be  a  (J^ect  similar 
to  that  of  the  Japan  and  HiiriMslands ;  or  Corea  and  Japan  may  have  contained  i|p 
iniVHnHuos  language  and'mAion  previously  to  their  having  received  colonics  frd^ 
China  and  Mantchooria.  It  Is  left  for  future  tmveHers  to  elucidale  theae  questional 
bfepoints.  * 

'Here,  as  iil^lhina,  the  pl)flosophy  of  ConfUcius  is  the  prevailing  doc-  |  luiitbib 
trine  «nong  the  gr^  and  the  leaned.     Btit  the  idolatrous  religion  of  Foh  or  Bud« 
ba  haa  many  f<rfloyers. ,  The  Corean  Ambassadors  told  the  missionaries  at  Pekin» 
that  tife  bdhzes  were  Jbept  in  a  state  of  degradation,  and  obliged  to  build  their  tern* 
plea  wWiouf  lie  limi&of  their  towns.     There  are  monastic  orders,  or  I  M^nttcfe 
religious  Asociations,  the  meihbers  of  which  lead  an  austere  life,  sufier  |  «^n*   • . 
lith  patience*  the^m^t  cnv)!  persecutions,  observe  a  great  number  of  ceremonies,* 
and  in  recompenceibr  so  many  sufferings  only  meet  with  universal  contempt*     Of 
these,  there  are  ntkne  whose  rules  oblige  them  to  have  the  head  shaved,  t»tibstain 
from  animal  fo0d, .  and  to  shun  the  sight  of  women. 

The  CoNaifs  m^otficture  a  very  white  and  very  strong  paper  from  I  indantf. 
cottttn^  They  also  make  fans  and  painted  papers  for  ornamenting  rooms,  |  *>*"*• 
an^very  fine^insfts^  The  other  branches  of  their  industry  are  unknown.  Tfie 
Chinese  parchase  their  different  sSliclcs  in  exchange  for  tea  and  silks.  The^Coraaas 
also  carry  on  sope  trade  with*  the  Japanese.  Pu-sban,  or  according  to  other  ac- 
counts, v^^an^  is'lhe  port  to  which  the  Japanese  vessels  bring  their  goods,  such 
as  pepper,  nlgrant  woody  alum,  and  buffalo's  horns.  In  exchange,  the  Gereans 
jrive  lead,  cotton,  raw  silk,  and  ginseng  root.  "  Payments'  are  made  in  small  ij|gots  of 
silvrf:*the  o^y  coiri  is  copper. 

Corerf  ori^nally  divided  dtto.several  small'stetes,  was  subjugated  and  J  Gownm^fc 
civiliBea  by  some  Chinese  adventuhsrs,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  prince  Kts^.    The 

•  Kireher,  China  iUufltnUa,  p.^  9S9.    Micahof,  ArobaaMde,  P.  iL  p.  403. 
t  The  pater-noster  in  pretended  Corean,  in  the  Oratto  Uominica  of  M.  Marcel,  p.  26,  appears 
to  Adelong  to  be  wrUten  in  the  Chinese  dialect, 
t  De  0uigiiea,  Voyage  4  THkH-'h  WiAlU 
Vol.  II.— F 
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wise  laws  given  diem  bj  this  conqueror  produ^  a  golden  age;  but  diat  be|m  epoch 
is  as  far  back  aft  a  thousand  jrears  before  oik  vulgar  era.  It  appears  ceilfiii  ihat 
Corea  has  been  subdued  by  the  Japanese,  tke^antchoos,  and  the  Chinese  iaii  ilic* 
cession :  the  last  alone  have  maintained  theiracendencj.  Th#kings  of  Corea,  con- 
founded among  the  other  vassals  of  the  Chnifese  empire,  send  to  Pekin  an  annual 
trttRiteaiid  ambasmMlors,  who  are  not  receded  Wilh  much  distinction  In  his  own 
teuntiy,  however,  the  king  is  absohUe;  Ja  nun^prdhs  court  ani  a  well  furnished  sera- 
glio eontrflhite  to  the  spleiidoiir  of  his^^hrone.  All  the  inhabitants  are  bound  to  work 
for  the  sovereign  for  three  months;  and  to  the  large  revenues  of  his  own  domains 
this  prince  adds  the  produce  of  the  ro^al  tithe,  taken  in  kind  on  productions  of  eveiy 
sort  It  appears  from*  the  account  of  Hamet,  that  the  nobles  exercise,  in  their 
respective  durtridd,  a  ve^  oppressive  feudal  pbwer;  thej  allow  no  house  but  their 
own  to  be  roofed  wUh  tite ;  the  peodel^are  oUiged  to  live  under  roofs  of  tfiatch. 
Aimed  ftiw.  -}  Tho  soldier^  are- verf  numerous,  but  they  would  not  be  forraiiBble  to 
Europeans.  The^  ^ucq  armed  with  bad  muskets,  bows,  and  whips.  Their  shipb  of 
war  are  superior  to  those  of  China,  and  appear  to  be  imitations  of  the  Pbrtuguese 
galleys.  They  are  mounteiTyith  cannons  and  furnished  with  fire-pots.  The  for- 
tresses, situated  on  l^gh  simuiftainsfhave  a  sett  of  niHitaiy  monks  for  part  of  their 
gar^son.  According  tq  <Sf  modeni  accougt,  the  9apan^  hold  the  sovereignty  of 
a  part  of  Corea,^.  but  M.KruS^temls  or^pinion  Uiat  the  power  of  the  Emperor 
of  Japan  is  c(m&^d  to  the^MaiA  of  Tboo-Sma,  situated  in  the  strait  of  Corea« 

-'  '     ''SYk0P««  tABfiE     *   '.    . 
♦  *  -^  k  -^       » 

Of  ihe  J^/WSans  vidgafiy  called  TartarB,  inMnti^  the  ,/Vlrf^)  the  Centre,  and  the 

EaH  of  Ana. 

,    ^f.  B.— This  Table  relates  to  til  the  nations  ment^pne^nlllieoks  xxxrr.— zl. 

•  L  TATAR  RACE  J 

I.  Turks  pr^Southein  Tatiurs.  '  -       *  ' 

^1.  Turks  or  Turkestan. 
2.  Tiutsomans  (o  the  east  of  the  Cai^ian  Sea,  in  Persia,  ^rm^nia  and  Ania 

■  .Minor.  •      "'^  . 

9.  Uzb^,  in  Rhiwa  and  Great  Bukharia.  '    > 

•     4.  JBukharians,  in  the  town  of  the  two  Bukharias.        ^         •  ,. 

N.  B.    Perhaps,  they  are  descended  from  a  rlrikture  o(  Peraiens»  and 
,    ,■  Tartars.  .        ,  .    •    .    .  ^^    ' 

5.  Karamans,  or  Turks  of  Earamania,  originaJlly  from  Tiy-ke^tan. 
'   6.  .Osraanlis,  or  Turks  of  Anatolia,  Constantinople;  &c.  who  haye^ome  from 
.   Turkestan. 
•n   Nprtliem  Tatars.  *.  .  '     ^ 

7.  Nqga^is  Tatars,  in  the  Crimea,  on  the  Kuban,  and  in  JBesaafabia,     They  are 

called  Mankat,  and  have  a  mixture  of  Mongolian  blood.  '    '      *.   ^ 

a.  Budziaks,  in  Bessarabia. 

b.  ledsan,  in  the  Crimea,  and  on  the  ](uban.'   .    **    '     ^ 
■  ^^     c.  lamboilook,  qp  the  Kuban.  •     ' 

d.  Kubanians,         ditto.  ,>**.- 

e.  Kumuks,  in  Eastern  Caucasus.  \    • ."    ^^  ■.   • 

f.  Basians,  in  Upper  Caueasiis,  &c.   ,See  Book  XXV. 

8.  Eoomanrians,  from  the  banks  of  jibe  Kooma  at  the  foot^of  Caucasus,  lining  in 

Great  and  Little  Koomania,  in  Hungary.       #      •     \  #       ^ 

.    .8.  Tatars  of  Kiptchak.     The  old  Khanat  of  KipchM^  included  Ka»an,  Orenburg, 
,  .    .    and  Astracban.     That  division  may  be  subdivided^mto 

a.  Tatars  of  Kasan,  who  speak  a  pure  dialect^jmd  are  the  roost  civilised 
.      •        of  the  Tartar  race.  ... 

•  Zaek't  Correspondance,  i.  21. 
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rb.  Tatars  of  Ufa  add  of  Onolntig.  *  . 

c.  Baahkin,  mixed  with  tik  ancient  Bulgarians  and  Fimi  ui  the  govern- 
ment of  Orenburg. 
d»  Meshtch^riaks,  ditto||dimi. 
e.  KarakalpakH,  on  the  north  of  lak^  jbal. 
-10.  Kirguia,  or  Kirguia-KaKsaks,  in  their  steppes,  in  Turkestan,  Khiwa,  fcc. 
11.  Sibman  Tatars ;  remains  of  the  Tat^  inhabitants  of  the  Khanal  of  fiibir  or 
ofTuxa. 
a.  TufaUniesy  an  the  Tura. 
k  Tatars  of  Tobolsk, 
c  Tatars  of  Tsra.        -        c     * 
d.  Tatars  of  Tomsk* 
^  e.  Barabinizes,  in  the  stfippo^ij^Baraba* 
III.  Tatars  mixed  with  Mongols. 

.  ^.  Tatars  of  Krasaoiarsk  and  of  Kutznesk,  j[i^  the  Soyetes.  ^6ee  the  account 
of  Siberia,  Book  XLIX.)  -  ^  • 

13*  Katchinzes,  ibid.  ^ 

14.  Tatars  of  Tphulym,  ei»  the  %iiS|of  thai  name*  '* 

15*  Teleootes,  or  white  Ealmuks,  t|^th  the  Atinzea^  Beliires,  and  Biiiusses,  on 

the  Upper  Yenise'i.  •  ^ 

16.  Yakootesi  on  the  Lena.  «        '  •, 

f 

IL  MONi;OLlAN  RACE.     ^ 
§•  Mot^ipls. 

Kalkas,  on  the  nActb  of  the  Desert  of  Cobi.  ^       «^     « 

Ortosh,  on  the  north  si^e  of  the  Great  WalL  *   *  .»     ^. 

Tumet,  on  the  nortK*east  of  Pekin.  '  # ..   ' 

Nayman,  ditto,  ibid.  '  iir^iv- 

Kortchines,  ibid,  near  Tsitchacar  in  Mantchooria.  4 

Tchafaaryy  north  fr9m  Fekin,  at  a  distitnc'e  of  160  and  #Mt*rniles. 
KarloseK,  ibid*  850  miles. 

"Sonj^t,  &^.  ^  See  the  Day-syn-i-tundshi.  I  - 

IL  Kalmuks  or  Derboifi  Oeroet'(E!eu^s.) 

1.  ChoschotiS,  near  Lake  Hoho-9or  and  in  Thibet  The  SIfans  of  the  Chinese. 

a.  YeUow  Sifons* 

b.  Black  Sifans* 

2.  Songarians,  more  particular]y  called  Eleutks.  • 
-  3.  ^eibeies,  joined  to  the  Songarians  and  Torgots. 

4.  xoxgots,  who  emigrated  from  the  Kalmuk  country  to  Russia,  and  afterwards 
returned.  '    * 

N.B.  Among  the  Kalmuks  perhaps  there  are  some  other  tribes^  remains 
of  the  O'igoors  in  the  Cantons  of  Hamil,  Turfat,  &c.  "* 

III.  BfK>riaits,  in  the  neigbourhooH  of  Lake  BaikaL  * 

III.  MANTCHOO,  OR  TONGOOS  RACE.     ^ , 

L  Mantclipos  Proper. 

1.  The  Nieutch6,  or  Mantchoos  of  Nini^sola,  (the  Bogdoitchi  of  the  oMTRus- 
nian  authoai*)  « 

*  A.Th6Atchari. 

%    %         Ik^'^e  Mohho,  &c. 
2l  The  Ijeao,  or  Kitans,  ancient  nalioopof  Leaotong  (I) 

3.  Daoorians,  or  TaguriAis.  * 

a.  Solons,  near  l^onfit  Siofki. 

b*  Hymari,  on  the  Arooor  or  Seghalien,  above  its  junction  with  the  6)m- 
j  gari-Oolaf  •  •        •" 

4.  The  Dutchery,  onihe'Amoor,  abov^the  Humari,  removed  into  the  interior  by 

the  Chiiio6egoye|^nqkt.  *  ^ 
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*  5.  Mbitelieo  Fishers,  or  the  Tu-pitalM  o£  te  dneee. 
a.  N«lld,  or  Fklta. 
Ik  Gfailiai]^,  or  Ketching,  (d 
e.  OrgAehys,  on  the  Bay  de  Go 

d.  Bitehy's,  more  to  the  south. 

e.  Hantohoos  settled  in  the  north  part  of  Seghalien  island. 
M.  Tongoosy  or  QSvoens* 

1^  Tongoos  hunteiB,  in  the  north,  on  the  river  Teongoosluu 
fL  Tongoos,  whose  employment  consists  in  keepings  droves  of  rein-deer,  in  the 
soath  near  the  Badsal,  &e. 
:    3.  Tongoos  Fishers,  or  Lamutes,  lo  the  m^  of  the  formen 

N.B.  These  are  opLr  vague  subdivisions.  There  are  seven  or  eight  dia- 
lects which  ase  Qtfle  known.,  ^he  Tongoos  are  called  by  the  Chinese, 
She^oei  and  Solons^  by  the  Tooki^hires,  Erpeghi.  The  names 
which  they  give  the^aflves  are  CEvoens  and  Donki. 

4        IT.  SliltblD  RACE. 

I.  Saimofls  Proper.    From  Petchora  in  Europe  to  the  east  of  the  Yenisei. 

1^  Petchorians  o^Ingori^s,  on  the  east'side  of  the  Petchwu 
2.  Obdorians  or  ObiDodii|»,  on  the  Obi* 
3*  TchijoodiQi,' ibid/» 

4.  Guarizi,  at  Wai^tz  Straits. 

5.  Tissowski,  (jRussian  name,)  on  (he  Tass. 

6.  ICarakflMpascfrom  the  preceding. 

7.  Tugicjbusk^,  (Blbssian  name,)  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yenisei. 

II.  Ostiaks%M^B(y|fi  and  of  Tomisk.  ' 
UL  Hoitles  pf  Ap  Upper  Yenisei. 

1.  ifiaiaatc;(ines,  on  the  Kam. 

2.  Xara0Bm§4t04Tagives,  on  the  Taasowa. 

3.  TubSski,  on  the  Tuba,,  scattered 

4.  Kqibales,q^hbourhoi>daf  KutzneskandKrasnoiaMk. 

5.  Matores  orMadores,  on  the  Tuba. 

6..  Soy^es,  among  the  Sayai|iAn  Moiqtains. 

N«  B«  These  hordes  seem  to  be  the  primitive  itock  of  the  Samoids. 


It  FINNISH  RAGE,  OR  MIX^D  WITH  FINNS. 

I.  Wogools, 

lU  Permiaks.,  .       u      /•  r* 

m.  Ostiak»  of  the  Obi,  &c.  j     P^^  ""^  ^"^^^ 


li,.^eradaki  \  ^®®  *®  ''*^^®  ®^  *•  Finnish  Tribes  m  the  Qeogra- 


YL  OBSCURE  EASTERN  RACES. 
I.  Ostiaks  of  the  Yenisei. 

1.  Oirtii^ofPiME^>dcoL 

2.  4nii%es,  in  the  District  of  Krasnoiarsk.  , 
9i^Kotowzes,  on  the  Kan.  « 
4.  Asanes,  on  the  Uss<dka,  scattered. 

IL  Ikokaghirs,  mouth  of  the  Lena ;  they  call  themselves  Atidvn  Domni,^  and 

called  Yedel  by  the  Koriaks.  *      «     *    . 

III.  Tehooktches  or  Tchukotchis.  .    «  . 

1.  Tchukotchis,  in  the  east 

2^  Shelagi,  in  the  north. 

3.  Aehuchalat  islanders,  &c. 
lY/Koriafts. 

1.  Tchantsku,  on  the  6nlf  of  Penjine. 

2.  Tumi^utu,  nomades. 

3.  £lutetaior01utorzi,^theOhitorB*.  #    . 


« 
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V.  l^tollfid^KtwBocaKtbeli^  .       a\ 

Ylm  inlmsy  called  in  their  own  language  Amo,  and  Me-Sin  in  the  Japanese  Hia* 

tones.    Inhabitants  of  (he  Great  Kiiriles,  of  lesso,  and  Sttllaliei^Islands. 

(See  Book  XLl.)  • 

YII.  Anreaas.  lUs.  fte* 


■^^ 


BOOK  XLL       r^  ^ 

JAPANESE  ISLANDS, 

Japmn;  thit  hUmd9 ^f  lesso;  the  JSTurSe,  onALoO'C^o Islands.     CkHtical  injuines 

on  ItssQ* 

To  the  east  of  Mantehoooa  lies  the  barin  of  the  sea  of  JajMui,  the  |  se«or  Ji^Muw 
nortK  end  of  which  has  been  named  by  lia  Perouae  the  Channel  of  Tartary.  Sleep 
shores,  destitute  of  laige  rivers,  surround  this  dark,  fbggy,  and  tempestuous  medi* 
terranean.  On  the  nonh  iPcomoiiiliieates  by  two  straits  with  the  sea  of  Okhotsk. 
One  of  them,  near«4he  mouth  of  the  river  Amoor,  separating  Ae  continent  from 
Scgkalien  Island,  is  choked  up  with  sa94  cetered  with  reeds,  and  does  not  admit 
the  passage  eren  ef  a  small  boat  La  Perouse'^  Strait,  kbown  formeriy  under  the 
name  of  &e  strait  TiBSs«S,  <#M:ds,  on  the  jV^ty  a  passage  into  the  sea  of  lesso,  a 
part  of  the  sea  of  Okhotsk*  ^The  strait  of  Songaar,  forms  aicommoflication  tietween^ 
the  sea  of  Japan  and  the  great  £astem  Ocean,  or  rather  what  is  caHed  the  Northern 
Pacific-  On  the  south,  the  strait  ef  Gorea  opens  into  the,  Chinese  seas.  A  chain 
of  conaideKable  islands  forms  the  barrier  oy  which  the  Japanese  medherraneaii  is 
separated  from  the  Great  Ocean  \  andfthis  chain,  which  is  more  than  sixteen  hiuif- 
dred  miles  long,  is  connected  again  with  the  Kittile  Iskods  on  the  north-east  and 
irith  those  of  Loo-Choo  on  the  south.  The  iolsBda  of  the  fcpanese  empire  are 
the  most  extensive.       '      '  ' 

In  the  north  of  ti^re.^  Japanese  empire,  two  gnat  islands  form,  with  a  number  of 
small  ones,  an  inmpen^«iit*«rchipelago.  It  is  here  that  geographical  J  ^1^'*^ 
critidsm  amused  itadf  frith  skstehmg  the  finnous  country  of  lesso.  At  ]  Sm.  *"  ^ 
first  it^as  believed  that  this  countiy,  known  by  its  coimection  with  Japan,  wes  a 
continent  or  a  brge  islyid  between  Asia  and  America ;  then  it  was  confounded  with 
Kamtchatka,  or  ratller  was  joined  widi  the  countiy  then  called  Russian  Tartary,  for 
Kamtchatka  was  not  knqwn  tijl  1696. 

At  last,  thQiroyd|b  of  the  Dutch  na?igator  de  Tries,  commanding  the  I  S^SSmfiad 
ship  CastMoi^,  ibrew  the  first  ray  of  light  on  this  part  of  the  world.-  It  |  um  jutOML 
was  Ciun<JKa  a  certaelty  that  these  lands  wm^e  as  much  sspafatad  fnxm  the  continent 
of  Asia'^on  the  nortlweiLst  as  from  Japan  on  the  south.  Bnt  three  points  continued 
dsubtfiil.  T)k  knd  seen  by  de  Tries  presented  one  well  mariied  ishmd,  the  States 
Islan^  ^ut  te  Ihe  eeSH^  the  extent  of  the  Company's  Land  was  vaguely  understood. 
SMaaocoHits  of  httle  ai&^nfticity,  and  among  others  that  of  Jean  de  Gama,  gave 
rise  tcfttieppi  that  this  land  extended  to  America^  Oii  the  other  hand,  the  Castri- 
com  hisving  Cbas^d  ,the^d  of  Mfttsuftiai  or  lesso  4>n  the  east  and  north-east,  was 
re{»%i  fix>m  the^^strait^of  T^ssoY  by  tte' currents.  The  fogs  prevented  her  even 
froift^eibg  it*;  ai|tl  wjien  she  touched -oa' the  southern  and  eastern  coast  of  Segha- 
|pn  liand,  it  wirf  cMtoidired  l^fermiii'g  a  continuation  of  lesso.  Some  geogri^ihers 
mr|lu  thus  Are  beU^ed^t|l||:\Ulthese  coasts,  instead  of  fonning  two  islands^  be- 
longed to  tMsame  iilifyiTi  if  rliii  \\f\  Taxtary. •  The.log-book  of  theJOutch  ves- 
sel Aw  Brelke  not  )^dmg  been  donsuhecl,  ^it  was  not  kneifm-that  the  navigators 
belonging  to  that  shif^l^d  det^mined  tHl  strait  tUI  Sdagaaf  to  b^;>uch  to  wo  now 
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km^wit*  T%B«iiQr4:pauit  of  Japan  b#iaf  ^liMsed  4f o  or  ime^fiW^  fiiT 
poaUi,  created  aa  imi^iis^  gap  between  Hiat  -eountiy  and  I^sm*  wEereiMCMpan' 
ese  chaiiB  laid<4|wn  a  very  nairow  ann  of  tke  aea.!    About  tlra  same  timei  i»pttie 


BjMm^  or   i  paroculaTB  were  known  through  th%Chine8e  Buaiionartfie  respecting  the 
*™'        I  island  of  ^eghalien,  and  the  existence  ai  a  sirak  ea&ed  Tes80%    Tbp 
Jeauit  FalherDes  A^ges  even  saw  this  strait,  deseiibed  its  terrible  carrentsi  and 


learned  that  the  kind  beyond  it,  the  islaivl  of  Seghalien,  was  named  A&no-Mpxori. 
This  naae  signifies  ttieisl%  qf  the  Ajfkios  il  the  last  word  being  tbe  name  which  |he 
inhabitantB  of  lesso  and.  tke  Kurile  islaiy^  gave  themselves,  althou^  in  1620  this 
name  had  no  meaning  among  geographers,,  and  they  could  draw  froin  U  no  concfc- 
^pochMMtoT  I  sion.  ]>'Anvilb  made  two  attejpapts  lo  delineate  these  cotmtries,  and  by 
^BTUte.  I  ^  chance  Mi  uncommon  in  gec^gpiphical  criticism,  his  last  idea  was  ^ 
most  remote^rom  the  truth^  He  gave  the  strait  of  Tessoi  its  proper  pls^e,  but  ne 
connected  the  south  part  of  the  isl|nd  of  SeglialieQ  or  Aino4l£oxon.  with  the  conti- 
nent of  ManU^hooria ;  then  called  Chinese  Xartary,  and  figured  thb  same  iaiaadt 
under  very  small  dimensions,  oppo^te  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ama9r.§ 

The  Russians,  in  visiting  thf  Kurile  islands  adjoining  their  possesaipn  of  Kami- 
chatka,  neeessarij^y  arrived  ^  iesso.     The  Qossaok  Kosirewski  neachedf  in  ^713, 


the  isle  of  Koonasheer,  m^iQ|^  H^JS/k  ^^  ^^^  of  the  lesso  of  the  Dutch.     In 

SfMnigeober^, 


Voyage  of      I  1736,  Spangen&ergy'A  Dfl|f  in  the  Russian  service,  examined  the  iaies 


of  Ooroop  or  tjie  Ciunpan/^  Land,  that  of  Atarkoo^  which  is  9^tes 
Island ;  also  Koonasheer,  ^clitkotan,  and  Alatsumai  or  lesao.  He  even  made  Ja^ 
pan,  but  he  had  neither  ships  nor  instrameDtscqprrespoitfhng  to  his  talents  and.  c<mi- 
rage.  At  last  the  Russian  Potouclikew^  in  1777,  sai^d  by  the  weat,  round  Ibe  islands 
of  Atorkoo  and  Ooroop.  These  dis(M{verif§  wefe  placed  too  far  to  the  south,||  from 
the  respect  paid  to  gao^phical*  systems  oarthe  position  of  Soogaar.  Two  bad 
sketches  of  these  discoveries,  taken  fryn  the  Russia  records  pnd  published  by  M. 
Lesseps,  complaled  th^^ass  of  confusion  and  fruitless  coii|eeture  in  whiekthft  sub* 
ject  was  involved. 

voymfce  of  Lb  I  At  Isst  th^  unfortunato  La^Perouae  eonunenced  the  discovery  by  the 
Perotue.  |  true  method.  He  entered  from  the  Sea  of  Japan,  found  the  channel 
which  separates  Mantchooria  from  the  countf^es  dT  lesso,  penetrated  to  the  sandy 
shallow  strait  which  ssf^Mrates  these  countries  from  the  continent,  crossed  another 
strait  to.  which  his  name  has  sineia  been  properly  given,  and  thus  obtained  for  us  % 
view  of  this  archipelago  altogether  new*  ,    * 

Bnroghtiw!^  I  The  English  navigi^<»r  Broughton  has  confinpeMi)  the  correctness  of 
vonge.  l^^i^Q  Dutch  charts  and  of  those,  of  K^mpfi^r,  w)fh  Regard  to  the  strait  of 
Songaar  or  Matsumai.  In  consequence  of  the  inve^igattpils  qC  this  gentleman,  the 
northern  coast  of  Japan,  has  obtained  its  right  position  of  latitude*  But  Broughton 
has  given  geograf^e^s  a  new  subject  of  dispute,  by  maintainii^g  that  tfiereis  no  strait 
between  Mantchqoria  and  Seghalien  island. 

SlTscSdr^^  I  ^^  Perouse,  forced  by  winds  and  othci^  cijjpumstaaoea  to  leave  tliia 
segiMiieu.  I  channel  before  he  had  explored  it  to  the  end,  hsA  intc|rogq(||^  with  much 
care  the  natives*  both  of  the  island  and  of  the  continent.  The  foipier  iipaured  him 
that  their  countiy  was  suirounded  with  water,  and  gave  him  anskelph  offth^t^tisait 
which  separated  it  from  the  continent  IT  The  people  of  the  continent  told  bun  tfiat 
the  boats  which  came  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amoor  to  the  bay  6f  De  Castries 
were  dragged  over  a  narrow  iathmos  of  ^andy  ground  coverpd  MiAh  sestwee^s ^H"^  This 
navigator  remarked,  besides,  that  the  depth  of  the  water  sapidly  decreased  alHuqigx*- 
tremity  of  the  channel,  and  that  n^  current  was  perceivable  in  iUs'  He  sf^s  tf  hive 
been  satisfied  that  the  strait  existed,  but  tl^,  obstnivste^  |^  sand  aDi4  ^ea  wQi^ds,  it 

.  •  Wit9eniNoonten-Qii.Tartarye»  3ded'il.p.  JOB*,  *       '^        '  * 

t  iCsinpfer  on  Japan,  i.  78.    (Dohm'a  Germah  wkion^     *     J        '       '  "      '        m 

^  Vocabulary  of  the  lesio  language  in  MS.  tfomminica&d  lyf  M.  Tilsingb.      i» 
§  n'AnffUf,  Cane  g€n^ra]e  de  la  Tartaric  Ohinpis^ebCarie  cl^rAsie,  ii.  paif— Ph.  Bu^ 

che,  Cqnsid.  f  ^og.  et^ihysgiMr  lea  D^bpiiv.  p,  76jhaJ  •        '  * 

I  GartM  des  O^couverf^  Uus&ea,  publi6(&  a  PfeUrsbourg  en  1773  tl  1787.      ^     .•  '   *' 
1LaPcroU8e.w.>36.*      '    r     :/  ■    '   ••  Ideai, p. 7:J. 
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anljf^ttjll^^  iMDfo#  {"^'■BHt*  io  *H^  bMte.    Broi;|gbton  fuka  fi^tK^R'    He  sayst 
thatCHI^  been  twen^-fwo  milee  ftrther  to  the  north  than'i^  Peronse,  he  arrived 
«t  a  w^  uMieh  waa  only  two  ikthoflas  deep,  and  which  was  shut  in  oti  ^aidea  by  low 
and  aandy  grattad.    lib  m  persuaded  that  this  tongue  of  land'/whichCus  aopunined 
by  his  teats,  is  in  no  part  interrupted,  and  that  Seghalien  is  a  peifMsuiSL  '  Mr.  Kni« 
senstem^  w^  did  not  go  nearHiis  strait,  but  tisited  that  wWch  la  situated  to, the 
nofth  Of  the  inouth  of  ^e  river  .Seghalien,  supports  the^aion  o^Broi^^on  by  ex-  *• 
tended  reasiMiihgs.*    The  water  which*  he  found  in  tm  gulf  foimedfav  ii^  m^ 
being  almost  fiesh,  furnished  a  specious  argument,  which  ap|)eate^edBire  to  him 
and  his  eonrottnons.    If  th^Oulf  of  Seghalien  communlg^ted  e^c  so  JIfilli  wi&  thd  . 
channel  of  Thrtary,  the  salt 'waters  of  that  arm  of  the  sAHv^M  £M|1hing|ed  ^tta^ 
those  of  ^  gulf.     IL  de  Krusenstem  sii^ports  hi&  views  byOthejHSdmony  of  Ibe 
inhabitant  ^  De  Castries  Bay  quoted  by  La  Peroulc,  and  by  the  ft<5knowled^ent 
of  Brdnghton,  and  says  he  entertaina  no  d<ilibt  of  the  e^dtflemRi  of  aswi^  isthmus ' 
aimiuiing  the  land  of  SeghaKen  a  peninsuMi;  but  hcTlKkiks  thciCthia  is  of  v^ry  recenf 
formation,  and  that  Seghalien  was  realljr  to  bemcodsiderM  a^  fn  isftnd  at  ttfe  ^tyne 
wtnaeven  the  modem  Japanese  and  Chinese- charts -wei^  eohstfucted,  f/i\  of  \i'Hicl| 
represent  it  as  detached  from  the  continent  #         ■• 

It  is  to  be  regret|(Hl  that  nautical  and  poIltA^l  <loaside^ons^!givCnted  I^pV  to  ikn* 
busenstem  (rom  substantiating  on  thd  spet  the  existence  of  thi^isft-  [  *««^*»fffc  . 
mos.'  His  reasonings  as  they  stand  are  not  nnaaswbrable*  Two  or  thtec  windings 
of  the  beach;  seme  islatB  and  sand-banks;  two  or  three  nairow  cmiafs*fi}ied  with  the 
anormons  rushes  which  grow  oveir  th«^.  whole  of  this  co^,  encumbered  a|so  with 
floating  meadows  of  marine  plants,  would  afibrd  a  sufficfe^nt  expfenation'oi^  ihe  fact 
that  the  salt  water  of  the  channel  <CTar<aty  didliot  extend  to  the  Gulf  of  SeghaKen. 
If  to  the  west  of  Ma  shallow  strait  there  %  a  tongue  oHDWOfbid  almost  divided  by 
two  small  rivers,  as  there  ceilainly  is  ontf  to  the  nodh  fit  theinouth  of  the  Amoor,  at 
the  plnee  which  the  Russians  call  Gilazkaia-Perewoioefi,  8nd  the  Chines^  Go/e.f  it 
is  quite  natural  to  suppose  that  the  people  of  the  contfttent  have  sometimes  dragged 
tfieir  light  boats  over'Sbch  a  stri^  of  land,  lo  ^^dthe  Vti^uft  navi^hlion  of  the  strait 
itself,  ^his  is  what  the  Cossacks  of  Itlio  seventeenth  century  did,  when  coming  doim 
the  Amoor,  and  wiihing  to  reach  Ud^kdi/ the^  preferfDd  carrying  their  boats  over 
the  tongue  of  land  CTiIaizkaia  to  the  plpii  <;^ doubling  the  prdtfi^ory  which  M.  Km- 
senstem  calls  Cape  Romberg.  AccOrmg  .to'  this  hypothesis,  which  is  singularly 
favoured  by  the  very  rsmark&le  details  of  a  map  df'M.  d'Anville's,|  we  may  con- 
ceive how  Rfoughton  may  have  beeif  deceivl^  in  mistaking  a  promontory  in  the  strait 
for  aa^jsthmutf.  Besiddl,  if  this  navigafbr  found  a^sandy  isthmus,  even  supposing  it 
to  have  been  of  conaidcrable  wKfth,  why  md  he  not  perceive  the  sea  on  its  opposite 
side? 

For  these  reasons,  till  such  time  aSf  new  light  is  thrown  on  the  qqes-  | 


tion,  every  candid  geographelMir  probably  retain  the  strait  pointed  out  by  d'Anville, 
by  the  missionaiies,  ,#n<wy  tboT)hinei£  and  Japanese  charts,  as  separating  Segha* 
lien,  or  Tchoha  as  II  is  aiso  e^W^,  from  \he  continent  of  Mantchoona. 

KnAenstem  examined  witif  gveat  care  !he  western  shores  of  the  isle  of  lesso, 
ftndthe  mith-eaaienFand  northern*  shoroji  of  Seghalien  Island.  His  account,  and 
those  of  La  F^nrouse  and  Broughton,  i^e^e  only  published  sources  from  which  cer- 
tain ideas  can  be  formed  of  th^  archipelago  ;  but  the  kindness  of  M.  I  m.  liiuBfiiv 
TLssingh,  a  Dutch  gentleman  wno  reside^  a  long  time  at  Japan,  enables  |  "^i'»*c^p^ 
us  to  avail  ourselves  of  two  Japanese  descriptions  for  details  which  throw  a  new 
fight  on  the  geoglaphy  and  history  of  t^pse  countries.  One  is  called  *^  leao-Kiy  or 
a  description  of  lesso,  by  AraY-Tsi-kogo-no-Kaoii,  instructor  of  Ziogocn  (military 
eraperor)  Tsocna-Josi,"  written  in  1720.  The  other  ia  called  "  Ieso-Ki,  with  the 
htstary  of  the  rebellion  of^Samsayla,  by  Kannamon^  Japanese  interpreter,"  written 
in  t7S2*    Besiflcs  those,  M *  Yissingh  has  communicated  an  account  of  two  JH- 

*  Knisenftem's  Voyage  round  the  World,  it.  p.  191«-195,  (eriginal  German  edition.) 
t  Midler's  M^oir  oiv  the  Kivcf  Amoor,  in  Busching's  Nag.  Geog.  ii.  507, 50^. 
i  Aais,  ill',  part  2«  feiiille.  .  •  * 
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t>aneee  ma pt|  which  will  appear  in  our  periodic^  woikof  the  **  AnmdeidoifVeyigi 

SVc  shall  Uike  tl(€  northern  coa^t  of  Jqmafor  our  point  of  departure. 
1^  ^  »<*'"*  I      The  I  ale  of  MATiUMAi,  situated  to  the  north  of  th«t  of  Niphoi 
rt^.  **"    1  ea!lcd  m  Ihc  Ja|jafie^e  language  lesso,  or  "  the  Coast ;"  %  ebp  rec< 
the  name  oC  Mo-9iiij  or  '*  tho  UtiWf  Bodies."     The  Mo-Sins  formerly  occupied 
Af99^^  V'^^^^^  ^  Ja]jar]  :is  l;ir  ;i>  lUi  mountain  Ojama.     Driven  back  i|to  ilieir 

^  ^liiA  tb^y  have  1(h  if    ht^eti  r<  |m  a^edly  subdued  ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  south  pai 

iiwM^aini,   I  thr  i^laihl  nf  flp'glmiKrthat  they  preserve  their  independertce.    Acc< 

II  '  fo  TCrM.Kristirii  th<  Mo-Sins  call  themselves  Amos.*    Thisnai 

Ji!|  ;mi<-<  by  a  stature  someA#at  taller,  and  a  more  roi 

L..   ;..j^ovt:ry  Uii'^k  black  beards,  and  the  hair  of  their  head 

niiev\hii|  iriz^lpiip     Hoth  the  men' and  women  tattoo  their  faces  ab 
thi3  lipH  With  liguit's  of  ih>wrr,>  a  [hi,  animals.     The  rich  afnong  them  dress  in 

"jpanese  4>r  GJilni^ic  mannfHrturr  ;  ihe  common  people  wear  a  stuff  made  of  a  I 
oliiuhicil  fnnii  It  «pc'<ir.^  dj'  will(F\*'  lierk.  'At  the  early  age  of  ten  the  children  le 
^^creSfti.       I  Ui  \U\v  inu»  the  srn,  ;tiii>t<l  leap  over  tight  ropes.     The  AVnoos  excel 

•  ^i:iih  fxcfrisp^.  Siiuii^  of  (Item  Ciin  leap  SIX  or  seven  feet  high.  They  huntl 
d 0 *  r ;  1 1 1  r  I  r  p r !  1 1  e  f p aJ  a rmw  ari  ■  1 1 1  o  I »ow  and  arrows.  Small  detachments  of  Japane 
c-iiii  heal  UmusEimls  of  the  Airios,  *rhe  hereditary  chiefs  of  tjj^e  villages  acknc 
ledge  Uiem^efvc's  ih^^  VQ£.'^:ib  uf  tlte  Japaifese  prince  of  Matsumai,  andpayhia 
tribute  of  oKeris'  dkin^,  ot  tlie  skiiH  of  teals,  bears,  elks,  beavers,  likewise  of  salmi 
tiiictiiis,  and  other  prfHlurtionE?  of  their  country.  They  Kve  together  without  es 
blisheU  law.s,  aitd  a1iiio:^t  ^ithocit  ri:I]gio«8  yorship  ;  at  least  a  few  Ijbations  and 
lighljrjg  of  firi^s  tQ  honour  of  KanvM,  a  Japanese  deity,  are  the  only  acts  of  relig 
timt  have  been  obsened  aninijg  ilu-tn.  They  haVe  no  alphabet,  and  no  coin.  Th 
tiumb  i»t'  I  trade  enlirrVv  hy  burter.  Tfiey  repair  to  one  of  the  Kurile  island?, 
•^'^*  Idowii  UiuJrjTooJs  on  the  beach,  and  return  on  board  their  vessels: 

Kunlian^come  down,  examine  the  goods j  aqd  place  their  own  by  the  side  of  thei 
ancrby  a  s^ies  of  ai|(j^  negoc  rations  in  dumb^how  their  baigains  are  concludf 
They  allow  po^gamy ;  a^Utery  they  jesient.  an/9  revenge.  Ifany  attempt  is  oif 
by  a  married  woman  to  fleouce  fi  man^  be  dea)&nds  l^r  ear-rings,  and,  wit^  th< 
pledges  in  his^^  hand,  he  is  sdfe  fromHhe^ttacks  of  the  injured  husband.  Brotix 
marry  their  sisters,  liheur  tribes  are  sojoimjr  separate  family  associations,  wbi 
seldom  form  mutual  alliances.  Theu  lamentations  foi  ihe  dead  are  expressed 
mock  fights  amon^r^the  relationis,  in  w\^^  bloody  wolmds  'tre  sometimes  i"^'^^' 
To  these  curious  accounts  given  by  th^Jaoancl^e  writers  very  little  has  been  added 
by  European  navigators.  Broughton  ii^r^is  us  that  thesi' people  are  uncofflmonly 
hairy  ov^  the  whole  body.  Tbis  Krusenstyn,  tn3st|pg  to  tlte  Dutch  testimonif^) 
considers  as  an  exaggeration  ;  and  the  same  view, appears  to  be  confirmed  by  tlie 
Japanese  accounts.  ' 

XMffnage.  ']  The  language  of  the  Ainos  j^emstj;  ft  equally  foreign  to  the  J&P^' 
nese,  the  Maiiy^hoo,  and  the  Kamtchatdalp.  On  comparj|g  ij(out  a  hundred  words 
with  the  corresponcKng  terms  in  several  of  the  languages  4f  Asia,  and  the  larg' 
adjoining  islands,  we  can  find  no  indication  of  affinit^  l>ut  a  more  intima|^  ncqu^ 
tance  with  the  structure  and  the  roots  of  mf^y  df  these  languages  would  |e  reqif'^i  | 
to  enable  us  to  pronounce  with  any  decbiim^n  the  question.  This  language,  thoug 
less  sonorous  and  less  meyow  Uian  the  ^j^panes^  4ias  no  savage  rudeness  in  > ' 
articulation. 

The  following  are  a  few  specimens  of  it. 


Heaven, 

likiia. 

Nigjit,      • 

atairoo. 

£arth, 

airikaia. 

^Man, 

okkay. 

Sun, 

<o/i*a/ 

(In  Jagpanese 

•otoko,) 

Moon, 

koonetaoo. 

Woman,  ^     # 

mennokoosi. 

^tars, 
Mountain, 

noro. 

Father,- 
Mother, 

iajQO.    - 

Isknd, 

tnocyif^ 

(In^fapanes^ 

M"-)^ 

Shore,« 

stW. 

Fire^ 

phf.-^ 

Day, 

tokaf. 

• 

•  Knisenitern't  V 

oysge,  li.  p.  74. 
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The  islfBL  of  losso  prftseQts  op  all  Bides  lofty  mountains  covered  with  j  liSSLn 
beautitui  verdure.  The  name  In-soo,  given  to  the  island,  according  (  nrieno. 
I  Broughtou  expresses  this  circuuistance;  the  first  syllable  .signifyiug  high,  and  the 
!coiid  ^reen.  it  abounds  with  pines,  M'illows,  and  many  other  trees*  Tu^siiagos 
ad  the  Kanitchatkaa  lily  thrive  in  it,  showing  that  ihe  climate  is  moist  and  cold, 
lie  re  are  several  creeping  plants.  The  reeds  have  the  same  'enormous  size  as  at 
m  mouths  of  tiie  river  Amoor.  Among  the  cultivated  vegetable  species  of  Which 
ials  have  been  made  by  the  Japanese,  millet,  pea^sG,  and  beans  have  succeeded, 
he  animals  of  the  island  are  eagles,  three  sorts  of  falcons,  i>ears,  and  deer.  Thej. 
tke  the  bears  when  young,  give  .them  to  thcij:  women  to  suckle,  bring  (  Tame  betn. 
h<3m  up  like  favourite  dogs  or  pigs,  and,  when  grown  up,  oontine  them  in  cages  till 
fat  enough  for  killing.  The  family  mourn  over  the  death,  yet  eat  th€^  body  of  the 
uiiinal ;  a  custom  which  ren^iuds  us  of  tlie  Ostiaks,"^  The  whales  conic  to  the 
-tays  and  river  mouths  in  quest  of  the  immense  swarms  of  nising,  a  kind  of  sprat^ 
nhich  are  found  there.  Salmon  also  abuunds  to  such  a  degree  that  they  may  be 
lake II  with  the  hand*  The  sea-lcecli  is  caught  and  sold  to  the  Japanese.  Several 
of  the  fuci  are  used  as  common  articI(^s  of  ipod. 

Matsumai,  or  "the  Town  of  the  Strait,"  (Matsi  being  the  word  for  j  Jj^irkS. 
a  htrait,)  is  built  near  the  soutli  end  of  the  island.     It  is  a  Japanese  fort-  [  pikces. 
rt^B^',  and  inaccessible  by  land.     The  other  military' posts  extend  along  (he  west  all 
the  way  to  the  northern  point.     In  coasting  tl^o  western  siiore  we  meet  I  Diffeimt 
Willi  the  islands  of  Osima,  Kosiina,  Okosiri,  lliosiri,  (which  contains  the  |  ^i^nds. 
Pic  do  Langle  of  l4a  Perouse,t)  and  Refoonsiri,     The  large  gulf  which  extends  into 
the  country,  is  called  by  the  Russians  the  (rulf  of  Strogonof.     The  last  station  on 
the  north  side  is  Notsjiab,  the  -Notzamboo  or  Kruscnstern..|;     Soyea  is  on  a  bay 
farther  to  the  east.     On  the  north-west  coast  the  Amos,  though  subject  to  Japan, 
live  by  themselves.     Atkis,  their  principal  village,  is  on  the  north-east  coast.     A 
Russian  officer,  Mr.  Laxmann,  visited  in  1792  the  harbour  of  Kimoro,  which  b^ongs 
toit.^     Mr.  Tissingh^s  manuscripts  contain  no  such  name  as  this  last;  but  Atkis 
is  indicated  under  that  of  Atskesi.^    A  lirth  or  strait  which  has  received  no  name  sepa- 
rates the  isle  of  lesso  from  that  of  Chicotan,  one  of  the  Kurile  islands,  claimed  by 
the  Japanese.     Tlie  south-e;u$t  coast  has  been  surveyed  by  the  Dutch  and'  by 
Rroughton.     The  country  is  covered  with  magnificent  forests.    Volcano  |  vokanoBny. 
Buy  is  a  circular  basin  of  a  very  picturesque  appearance.     There  is  every  reason  to 
suspect  the  existence  of  a  vokano  in  a  state  of  activity  in  this  quarter,  although  it 
has  not  been  positively  ascertained.     The  Japanese  divide  this  island  into  six  dis- 
tricts, but  we  are  unacquainted  with  tlieir  respective  limits. 

To  the  north  of  the  island  of  Matsumai,  the  long  island  of  Seghalien  |  SfS^tJ  oko 
extends,  called  by  the  Japanese  Oku  Iesso,  or  the  upper  Icsso,  some-  |  lewo;' 
limes  Kita  Iesso,  which  means  either  northern  Yesso,  oi'the  Yesso  of  Kitay,  (China.) 
The  Amos,  according  to  our  Japanese  geographers,  calf  it  Karato,  to  which  name 
the  Japanese  add  the  termination  simaj  signifying  island.     According  to  I  Dureacnt 
Knisenstem,  the  name  ^ven  to  it  by  the  natives  is  Saldan;  according  |  »•">«». 
to  La  Perouse^  Tchoka;  but  the  latter  appears  to  be  only  the  name  of  a  leading  vil- 
lage, wliich  is  written  Tchushin  on  M.  d*  Anville's  map.     The  other  two  names  may 
probably  also  turn  out  to  be  local. 
La  Perouse,  who  visited  the  west  coast,  gives  a  very  favourable  ac-  I  ^?'1p*'?»  "* 


count  of  this  people,  taken  in  a  moral  point  of  view.  The  intelligence  ' 
of  those  poor  islanders  struggles  against  a  severe  climate.  They  live  by  fishing  and 
hunting.  They  tattoo  their  persons,  and,  like  the  Ainos  of  ^lefssoj  th^y  make  fttuffii 
of  the  willow  bark.  Their  language  contains  some  German  and  some  Mantchoo 
terms.  A  boat  in  their  language  ia  kahani^  in  German  kahn.  The  word  shiphzs 
exactly  the  same  meaning  with  them  as  in  English.  So  has  the  word  Iwoj  as  pro-. 
Qotmeed  by  the  English.     At  Icsso  tsootsoob  is  the  word  for  the  number  two.     This 

*  Set  Book  zxxviii.  p.  4,  of  this  volume. 

t  KniMiiftem's  Ypy«ge»  ii.  56.  i  Idwa.  ii.  50. 

S  Storch's  Unsaia  under  Alexander  i.  fascic.  6.  (in  German.) 
Vol.  IL— G 
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SSSSf  drSha  I  >*1<^>  ^^T  ^^  ^  ^o  middle,  becomes  flat  tewaids  the  south  end,  where 


it  seems  to  have  an  arable  soil.  Vegetation  is  extremely  Tigorous. 
PineSi  willows,  oaks,  and  birches^  are  the  principal  forest  trees.  The  surrounding 
sea  is  full  of  fish.  The  rivers  and  streams  abound  in  salmon  and  trout  of  the  l>est 
ffuality.  The  hills  are  covered  with  rose  trees,  with  angelica,  and  Kamtchatkan 
lilies.* 

Kursenstem  examined  Aniwa  bay  at  the  south  end  of  the  island.    Here 

the  Japanese  had  an  establishment,  which  the  Russians  have  destroyed; 
and  it  is  supposed  that  the  latter  nation  mean  -to  colonize  it.  The  whole  eastern 
coast,  examined  by  the  sanie  navigator,  presented  wooded  valleys,  behind  which 
mountains  covered  with  snow  seemed  to  lose  themselves  in  the  clouds.^  At  the 
51st  degree  of  latitude  the  ground  becomes  low,  and  nothing  is  to  be  seen  except 
sandy  downs  and  hills.|  TIm  south  part  is  inhabited  by  the  A'inos.  The  east  coast 
seems  to  be  an  uninhabited  desert;  the  north-west,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Amoor,  is  occupied  by  a  colony  of  Mantchoos. 

XurikxdttMis.  I  On  the  north-east  of  the  isle  of  Icsso  a  chain  of  islands  extends  all 
the  way  to  the  south  point  of  Kamtchatka.  The  RuBsians  call  them  the  Kuriles. 
They  reckcm  twenty-two  of  them,  including  lesso.  The  inhabitants  of  this  last  isle 
reckon  thirty-six,  which  they  comprehend  under  the  name  of  Kooroo-Misi,  which  is ' 
probably  of  Japanese  etymology,  and  signifies  the  "  Road  of  Sea-weeds ;"  kooroo 
signifying  a  species  of  fucus,  and  miiai  a  road.  The  charts  in  Krusenstem's  voyage 
lay  down  only  twenty-six ;  the  others  will  be  discovered  when  the  eastern  shore  of 
lesso  is  better  explored.  D'Anvillc  lays  down  twenty-nine  to  the  north  of  Boussole 
channel,  and  thirty-four  in  all.  This  archipelago  is  naturaUy  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  chain  on  the  south  of  the  Boussole  channel,  and  that  on  the  north.  The  one 
which  is  nearest  lesso,  and  is  claimed  by  the  Japanese  government,  may  be  called 
tiie  Great  Kuriles ;  and  the  other,  adjoining  to  Kamtchatka,  the  Little  Kuriles. 
TheUitfeKii.  I  The  latter,  inhabited  by  Kamtchatdales  who  left  their  native  country 
'^'^  I  on  the  approach  of  the  Russians,  present  nothing  but  a  chain  of  precipi- 

tous barren  rocks,  which  are  mostly  volcanic.  PoromupShir§  is  the  largest*  Sump- 
chu  shows  some  indications  of  silver  mines.  Ana-Kutan,  Arama-Kiitan,  Syas-Ku- 
tiCn,||  and  several  others,  Qontain  extinguished  volcanoes.  That  of  Rashotka,  called 
Sarytchew  Peak  by  Krusenstem,  has  a  volcano  always  burning,  and  also  Ikarma. 
In  Usi-Shir  there  are  warm  springs  issuing  with  violet  jets. 

Tte  otMt  I  The  Great  Kuriles  promise  more  considerable  advantages  to  intelli- 
"■"^^  I  gent  colonists.  That  of  Ooroop,  the  "  Company's  Island"  of  the  Dutch, 

the  Nadeshda  of  some  Russian  maps,  and  the  Ooroowoo  of  the  Japanese  manu- 
script leso-Ki,  has  pines  and  cherry  trees.  Here  begin  the  bearded  Kuriltans  of  the 
race  of  the  AYnos  of  lesso  and  Seghalien.  Etorpoo,  the  ^'  States  Island"  of  the 
Dutch,  and  the  Atorkoo  of  'Krusenstem's  map,  contains  fine  forests,  which,  how- 
ever, are,  at  times  seriously  threatened  by  an  adjoining  volcano  in  the  same  island. 
The  plains  and  mountains  of  Koona-Shir  are  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  larches 
and  pines.  The  Pinus  cmnbra  thrives  in  it.  It  was  probably  at  Chicotan  that  Stel- 
leF«aid  Spangenberg  believed  they  saw  vines,  and  even  the  wild  citron  of  Ji4>an. 
These  navigators  certamly  did  not  find  the  oak  and  the  walnut  except  on  the  coast 
of  lesso. 

I  It  is  among  the  Great  Kuriles  that  we  are  to  look  for  a  part  of  the 
alleged  discoveries  of  Beniowski.ir  This  enthusiast  imagined  that  he 
tnw  at  Koonasheer  considerable  towns.  There  was  a  pearl  fishery  on  its  ^east. 
His  Tchulgan-Idzon  island,  rich  in  copper,  and  Maanas-Idzon,  abounding  ifi  gold, 
mr^  no  more  to  be  found.  But  the  Japanese  geographers  point  out  in  the  isle  of  lesso 
a  district  called  Figasi,  and  a  village  called  Kawa,  which  are  evidently  the  isles  of 
Fiassi  and  Kawith  of  the  Polish  navigator.  His  accounts  of  silver  and  copper  mines, 

*  Voyage  de  M.  La  Pero'use,  iv.  p.  73.  iii.  40, 43.  f  Kraienstern,  ii.  p.  93, 96, 144. 

#  Idem.  p.  153. 

§  Shir  IB  the  term  for  an  bland  in  the  language  of  lease. 
I  Katan  ia  from  Kotang^  the  Icasoic  term  for  a  country, 
"^te  hb  Voyage  tranalated  by  Porater,  i.  368. 
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iioisQB,  red  pdftit  or  coral,  which  he  fbiaid  in  these  coontriefl,  conUdn  nothing  inere-» 
<lible.  Inipving  the  town  of  Matza  2000  houses  he  probably  exaggerates ;  but  the 
Iowa  exists,  and  is  called  Matzige.*  It  is  on  the  whole  rather  rashly  that  this  navi- 
gator haa  been  ehai|>edwith  intentional  imposture. 

We  nbw  proceed  to  desert  a  country  more  frequently  treated  in  I  ^pkvor  a- 
detail  than  those  we  have  just  examined.  The  three  islands  of  Niphon,  |  '*°- 
Riusiu,  and  Sikokf,  swrounded  with  a  multitude  of  smaller  islands,  form  the  king- 
dom, t>r  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Emfirb  of  Japan.  The  Chinese  I 
at  lifBC  called  it  ¥ang-hoo,  or  the  '<  Workshop  of  the  Sun ;''  then  they  | 
caltod  it  Noo-Koo^,  or  ^*  the  Kingdom  of  Slaves ;"  and  finally,  Je-pen,  or  Jepoon« 
**  Coontry  of  the  Rking  San."t  Marco  Polo  knew  it  under  the  corrupted  name  of 
Xipangu.  The  isle  of  Kiusiu  has  from  north  to  south  a  diameter  of  nearly  two  de- 
grees, INT  130  miles,  and  its  greatest  length  is  about  220.  That  of  Sikokf  is  100 
miles  long,  and  55  broad.  The  huge  island  of  Niphon  lies  south-west  and  north- 
east ;  its  length  is  not  less  than  1600  miles,  but  its  breadth  is  in  every  part  mode- 
rate. In  the  middle  it  is  not  more  than  160  miles,  though  in  two  places  between 
that  and  the  two  ends  it  may  be  the  double  of  this.  The  surface  of  the  Japanese 
stales  may  be  reckoned  at  122,720  square  miles.  The  population  is  rated  at  between 
15  and  20  millions  by  the  most  moderate  authors.  This  regular  and  flourishing  state, 
at  the  further  extremity  of  Ana,  b  withdrawn  from  the  researches  of  traveller9  by  the 
caMtioumees  of  its  policy. 

The  whole  country  is  full  of  mountains  and  hills,  and  its  coasts  beset  |  MoanttiiM. 
wi&  steep  rocks,  wluch  are  opposed  to  the  waves  of  a  stormy  ocean.  The  plains 
are  pervaded  b^nttraerous  rivers  and  small  streams.  But  the  hills,  the  mountains, 
and  tiw  plains,  enriched  with  many  singular  plants,  present  the  interesting  picture 
of  human  industry  amidst  the  traces  of  the  revolutions  of  nature.  The  most  cele- 
brated mountain  of  Japan  is  that  of  Foosi,  which  is  covered  with  snow  through  the 
whole  year.  In  the  neighbourhood  the  mountains  of  Faconi  surround  a  small  lake 
of  the  same  name.|  Some  of  these  mountains  contain  volcanoes.  The  |  voImbom. 
greater  part  of  them  abound  in  evergreen  trees  and  limpid  springs.  It  is  said  that 
there  is  near  Firando  an  island  entirely  volcanic;  and  sevend  others  of  the  same 
kind  are  mentiened  in  the  surrounding  sea8.§  In  the  province  of  Figp  there  is  a 
volcano  which  ^ves  out  many  flames. 

The  rivers  of  Japan  canQot  have  a  long  course*    The  Jedo-Gaw&y  |  lUvm. 
which  passes  by  Osaka,  has  several  bridges  of  cedar  from  300  to  360  feet  long. 
The  O^in-gawall  and  the  Fusi-gawa  are  also  broad  and  rapid  rivers.     In  the  Japa- 
nese history  the  river  Oomi  is  mentioned  as  having  in  one  njght  issued  out  of  the 
earth. 

One  of  the  largest  lakes  is  that  of  Oitz,  from  which  two  rivers  proceed,  |  lakoi. 
one  towards  Miaco,  and  the  other  to  Osaka.     This  lake  is  lifty  Japanese  leagues 
long,  each  league  being  as  much  as  a  horse  goes  in  an  hour  at  an  ordinary  pace;  its 
br^dth  about  a  third.     The  delightful  plain  which  surrounds  it  is  rendered  sacred  by 
coiktaining  3000  pagodas. 

These  islands  experience  by  turns  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
The  summer  heat,  however,  is  frequently  alleviated  by  the  sea  breezes. 
In  winter  the  north  and  north-west  winds  are  exceedingly  sharp,  and  bring  along  with 
them  an  intense  frost.  During  the  whole  year  the  weather  is  variable,  and  much 
rain  falls,  particularly  in  the  »ai9aki  or  rainy  month,  which  begins  at  midsummer.  IT 
According  to  observations,  the  highest  degree  of  heat  at  Nagasaki  is  98^  in  the 
maaiH  of  August,  and  the  greatest  cold  35^  in  January.  The  snow  lies  some  days 
on  the  ground  even  in  the  southern  parts.  Thunder  is  heard  almost  every  night  in 
summer;  storms,  hurricanes,  and  earthquakes  are  very  frequent.  The  genial  rains 
conspire  with  human  labour  and  manure  to  overcome  the  natural  sterility  of  the  soil. 

*  Ifsaascript  C^art  of  Titangfa. 

f  Ksmpfer's  History  of  Japtn,  i.  73, 74,  (German  edition.) 

t  Tbttnbergy  t.  uL  p.  164,  (Langlds's  translation.) 

%  Kaempfer.t.  i.  p.  166,  (French  translation.) , 

I  The  word  j^awa  signifies  river,  as  it  does  in  Celtic.        1  Tbunbarg,  t.  iii,  p.  214 
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AKricaliiirr.  |  Tlia  lawA  cmjoiii  agricultnre  as  one  of  the  rigorous  dutfen  of  the  Ja- 
pQliese.  Every  spot  is  under  oultivation,  with  the  exception  of  the  most  impracti- 
oable  mountains.  Exempt  from  all  feudal  and  ecclesiastical  exactions,  the  farmer 
cultivates  the  land  with  zeal  and  success.*  There  are  no  rommoas.  If  a  piece  of 
land  lies  without  culture, «  neighbouring  farmer  who  is  more  active  is  at  liberty  to 
take  possession  of  it.  There  are  no  grass  meadows ;  but  (he  attention  paid  to 
manure  is  very  great.  On  the  sides  of  steep  hills  stone  walls  are  raised  which  sustain 
plots  of  ground  sown  with  rice  or  with  pulise.  Rioe  is  the  principal  grain.  Buck- 
wheat, rye,  barley,  and  wheat,  are  rarely  produced;!  potatoes  are  of  indifferent 
quality;  but  various  sorts  of  beans,  pease,  turnips,  and  cabbage  succeed  well.  The 
rice  is  sown  in  April,  and  reaped  in  November.  In  this  last  month  wheat  is  sown 
to  be  cropped  in  tlie  following  June.  Barley  also  lies  in  the  ground  during  winter. 
VegetabiM.  |  The  plants  of  Japan  very  much  resemble  those  of  China,  which  is 
probably  owing  to  a  mutual  interchange  of  the  most  useful  species.  The  tea  sbrub 
grows  without  culture  in  the  hedges.  The  most  superb  bamboos  abound  in  all  the  low 
grounds ;  ginger,  black  pepper,  sugar,  cotton,  and  indigo,  though  perlmps  origiwaHy 
from  the  southern  parts  of  Asia,  are  eultivated  in  Japan  with  great  success  and  in 
Forest  ci«M.  |  large  quantity.  In  the  ^interior  the  sides  of  the  secondary  mountains 
produce  the  Indian  and  the  camphor  Inurel ;  likewise  the  Rhus  vemixj  the  bark  of 
which  yields  a  gum  resin  which  is  regarded  as  the  leading  ingredient  of  the  inimita- 
ble black  Indian  varnish.  Besides  the  sweet  China  orange,  there  is  a  wild  species 
peculiar  to  Japan,  the  fruit  of  the  Citrus  Jup&niea,  The  European  vegetation  in 
mingled  with  that  of  southern  Asia.  The  larch,  the  cypress,  and  the  weeping  wil- 
low, which  make  their  appearance  in  all  the  temperate  countries  between  Japan  and 
the  Mediterranean,  terminate  here.  The  case  is  similar  with  the  Papaoer  somnife" 
rimi,  or  opiuni<bearing  poppy;,  the  Concolrulus  JalappOy  and  lilac. 
Vniic  trees.  |  The  Japanese  have  none  of  our  apples,  but  they  have  pears  of  con- 
siderable size  ;  Siam  oranges,  Kaki  tigs,  or  Japanese  date-plums,  (IHosptfvos  kaki,) 
and  large  common  oranges.  They  have  the  art  of  making  sweet-meats,  and  pre- 
serving a  variety  of  fruits,  such  as  strawberries  and  cocoa-nuts,  with  the  assistance 
of  banana  spice.  They  procure  oil  for  cookery  as  well  as  for  light  from  sesaroum, 
from  the  sumachs,  from  the  Taxus  gingko,  from  the  Lattrus  cumpkoray  the  Lattmia 
glancOj  the  Melia  azedarach  or  common  bead  tree,  and  the  cocoa-nut.  They  raise 
a  great  abundance  of  silk  worms.  The  cotton  tree  furnishes  them  with  a  light  na- 
pery,  and  the  Urtica  nivea,  with  durable  cordage  ;  they  m^ke  paper  and  fans  of  the 
bark  of  a  species  of  mulberry,  of  the  LAcual,  and  the  Barassus  fiahtllifovmh ;  bot- 
tles of  the  calabash,  combs  of  the  Myrica  nagi,  and  all  sorts  of  furniture  oflAnd^a^ 
different  species  of  pine,  box  wood,  cypress,  and  the  Tarus  macrophylla,  or  long- 
leaved  yew.  The  eye  is  delighted  with  the  mixture  of  cocoa  trees,  fan-leaved  palms, 
cycas,  and  arborescent  mimosas,  which  adorn  the  sea  beach.  The  hedges  by  which 
the  possessions  are  divided  are  composed  of  Lycium  Japonicum,  three-leaved 
oranges.  Gardenias^  Viburnums,  and  Thuyas^  besides  several  twining  plants  of  which 
they  make  arbours  and  covered  walks.  Several  plants  useful  in  medicine  are  also 
found  here,  such  as  the  Convallaria  Japonica^  Jlcorus  arainaiicus,  SmUtuc  China,  in 
the  virtues  of  which  they  were  instructed  by  the  Swedish  traveller  Thunberg ;  the 
Corchorus  Japonicus,  the  Laurus  camphora,  the  moxa  serpeniaria,  and  mungo  root. 
Domestic  tni.  I  The  maxims  of  Japanese  industry  have  almost  banished  from  the  em- 
"^*  I  pire  two  domestic  animals,  which  in  all  other  countries  are  the  most 

common,  goats  and  sheep.  The  first  are  deemed  hurtful  to  agriculture,  and  the 
wool  of  the  second  is  superceded  by  cotton  and  silk ;  pigs  are  also  proscribed  as 
pernicious  to  agriculture.  The  neighbourhood  of  Nangasaki  is  the  only  place  where 
any  are  to  be  seen,  and  they  have  probably  been  introduced  by  the  Chinese.]]  The 
islands  produce  on  the  whole  but  few  quadrupeds.  In  Thunberg's  opinion,  one  pro- 
vince of  Sweden  contained  as  many  or  more  horses  than  the  whole  empire  of  Japan; 
there  are  very  few  cattle  ;  a  variety  of  the  buffalo,  with  a  hump  on  the  back,  is  em- 

•  Idem,  t.  IV.  p.  80,  &c.  f  Kaempfer,  i,  l5o»  etc.  (in  German.) 

'  nnberjp,  iv.  p.  95. 
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ploy«din  agrMUure,  and  very  smaU  oxen ;  yet  the  caprice  or  personal  taste  of  the 
sovereign  Ims  creeled  aiaw  of  the  state  in  favour  of  dogs,  which  are  fed  at  the  ex- 
ponse  o{  Uie  towns,  tnak  are  tieated  with  much  kindness  and  respect.  The  principal 
food  of  the  Japanese  congists  of  iish  and  vegetables.  Fbwls  and  ducks  t  Foodof  tha 
are  kept  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  their  eggs ;  to  these  are  added  many  |  ■'•>«>««• 
sorts  of  marine  plants,  Afc|  and  Ulvcty  which  are  made  ready  in  different  ways. 
Game  is  not  plenty ;  there  are  wild  geese,  pheasants  and  partridges,  but  very  few 
vriid  quadrupeds.  The  bear  met  with  in  the  northern  parts  is  hlaelc,  with  |  wsu  anioMis. 
two  white  blotelies  of  a  crescent  form  on  the  shoulders ;  the  flesh,  which  is  eaten, 
IS  compared  to  mutton,  but  is  tougher.  The  wdf  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  northern 
provinces ;  there  are  tiso  some  foxes ;  the  latter  are'  held  in  universal  detestation, 
and  considered  as  evil  spirits  clolhed  with  an  anim&l  body. 

Tbe  precious  metalsy  gold  and  silver,  abound  in  the  empire  of  Japan.  |  Mettis. 
Thtfl.  was  well  known  ft  one  time  to  the  Bortuguese,  vnd  aflerwards  to  the  Dutch, 
who  exported  considerable  cwsgoes.  Gold  is  found  almost  every  where ;  but,  in  order 
to  keep  up  its  value  by- its  scarcity,  there  is  a  prc^bition  against  digging  beyond  a 
determinate  depth;  and  no  mine  can  be  opedbd  or  worked  without  the  express  per- 
mission of  the  empeior,  who  claims  two-tlurds  of  the  produce,  leaving  a  third  to  the 
proprietor  of  the  land.  Gold  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  the  sand,  |  ooM  mines. 
bttl  the  greater  part  of  it  is  extracted  from  copper  pyrites.  The  purest  and  richest 
miBes  are  at  Sado»  in  the  largest  of  the  small  islands  adjoining  Niphon;  those  of  Su- 
remga  hold  the  next  rank.  Silver  seems  to  have  been  at  one  time  more  abundant; 
the  Japanese  consider  it  a»  rarer  than  gold,  though  here,  as  every  where  else,  it  is 
of  inferior  value  in  excba^^ge.  It  is  said  that»there  are  rich  silver  mines  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Bongo,  and  the  most  northeriy  parts  near  Kattami;  but  the  two  islands  called 
the  Gold  and  Silver  Isknds  (Ginnma  and  Kinsima,)  are  probably  fabu-  I  biandaorGoM 
iotts  creations  of  national  vanity,  unles9  we  should  suppose  them  to  be  |  ^^  ^^^' 
indications  of  som^ancieut  commercial  connection  with  Mexico,  or  imitations  of  the 
tales  of  Ptolemy  on  the  regio  m$rea  tt  regio  argentea, 

Copp^,  mixed  largely  with  gold,  forms  the  chief  wealth  of  several  pro-  |  copper  mmet. 
vinces,  and  the  most  valuable  of  theilr  exports.  The  finest  and  most  malleable  comes 
itom  Saruga,  Astinga,  Kino,  and  Kuni;  theTlast  is  considered  as  the  most  malleable; 
that  of  Sdruga  contaiiui  the  largest  proportion  of  gold.  There  is  a  great  number  of 
copper  mines  also  in  Satsuma.  Iron  seems  to  be  rarer  in  this  country  |  or  iron, 
than  any  other  metal;  but  it  is  found  in  the  provinces  of  Mimasalla,  Bitsju,  and  Bisen ; 
the  Japanese  do  not  make  so  much  use  of  it  as  most  other  nations ;  they  sometimes 
employ  it  in  the  manufcoture  of  arms,  of  knives,  scissars,  and  other  necessary  instru- 
ments*    The  gold  and  copper  are  coined  into  money. 

Mr.  Thonberg  received  some  amber  in  a  present,  brown,  yellow,  and  |  aiinenh. 
iridescent,  whi(£  was  said  to  have  been  found  in  the  country;  sulphur  is  found  in 
great  abundance,*  and  pumice-stone,  showing  the  former  existence  of  volcanoes. 
We  are  informed  that  mineral  coal  is  found  in  the  northern  provinces;  there  arc  red 
agates  with  white  veins,  which  are  used  for  making  buttons  and  8nufr-boxes.t  Ac- 
cording to  Kserapfer,  calamine  is  imported  from  Tonquin,  but  tin  is  found  in  tlic  pro- 
vince of  Bungo;  perhaps  this  pretended  tin  is  only  the  white  popper  of  China.  A 
reddish-coloured  naphtha  is  employed  for  burning.  Thunberg  saw  asbestos,  porce- 
lain-earth, and  white  marble.|  Sulphuret  of  mercury  in  its  primitive  crystalline  form, 
and  in  lamellated  masses,  has  been  brought  from  Japan.  Baron  Wurmb,  a  German 
Mvonl  setUed  in  Batavia,  received  from  Japan,  asbestos,  capillary  schori,  hydrophane, 
and  the  atmospheric  stones  formerly  called  thunderstones,  denominated  in  Japan  ka- 
wdnary  sdkki.^  There  are  several  warm  mineral  springs,  to  which  the  inhabitants 
resort  for  various  diseases.  || 
The  empire  is  divided  into  about  sixty-two  principalities,  ruled  by  chiefs,  who  are 
of  the  emperor  or  J&60. 

•  Thunberg,  t.  iv.  p.  403.  t  Kzmpfer,  i.  p.  121, 123,  (in  German.) 

i  Thunberg,  iii.  p.  202. 


7  iAunoer^t  lu.  p.  ^va, 

'4  Vcrfaandefiger  vaaC.  Batftviatsch  Genootachaap,  v.  566, 
I  Kaenpfer,  i.  p.  167,  (French.) 
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TMrm.  I  The  capital  of  the  empire  of  Japan  is  called  ledo,  and  if)  situated  in  a 
bay  on  the  coast  of  Niphon.  The  houses  are  only  one  or  twd  stoilis  h^/with  shops 
in  front.  The  harbour  of  this  place  is  so  shallow  that  a  European  vessel  is  obliged 
to  anchor  thirteen  or  fourteen  miles  off  from  the  shore.  The  Emperor's  palace  is 
surrounded  with  stone  walls,  and  ditches  with  drawbridges.  It  would  forni  of  itself 
a  considerable  town,  being  about  fifteen  miles  Tound,*  while  the  whole  cily  is  nearly 
sixty.f  It  is  the  residence  of  all  the  feudatory  princes  for  one  half  of  the  year. 
Their  &nilies,  or*part  of  them,  are  always  kept  there  as  a  sort  of  hostages  for  their 
fidelity.  Th^  palace  consists  of  a  ^eat  number  of  apartments,  and  occupies  an  im- 
mense space.  The  hall  of  a  hundred  mats  is  600  feet  long  and  300  widei  *^  "The 
palace  has  a  square  tower,  winch  is  peculiarly  sacred,  as  representing  royi^  strength 
and  security.  None  of  the  grandees  are  allowed  to  enter  it;  and  each  one  dr them 
enjoys  a  simHar  prerogative  in  his  own  territory.  The  toofs  are  adorned  with  gilt 
dragons;  the  columns  and  ceilings  exhibit  an  elegant  disjlay  of  cedar,  camphor- 
wood,  and  other  valuable  kinds  of  timber;  but  the  whole  ful'hiture  consists  of  white 
mats  adorned  with  golden  fringes. 

Private  I  '^^  houses  of  private  fhdividuals  are  of  wood,  painted  white  so  as  to 
hMueu  I  have  the  appearance  of  stone ;  the  upper  stoiy  serves  as  a  wardrobe  and 

store-room;  the  ground  floor  is  in  one  laiige  apartment,  divisible  at  pleasure  into 
smaller  portions  by  •moveable  partitions ;  neidier  chairs  nor  tables  are  used,  mats  being 
the  only  seats;  the  emperor  himself,  when  he  gives  an  dudience  to  any  of  his  sub- 
jects, is  seated  on  a  carpet. 

Other  towm.  I  €roing  north*east  from  ledo,  we  find  two  of  the  principal  towns,  Ga- 
sima  and  Namboo.  In  a  south-west  «lirection  we  have  tl^  town  of  Odowara,  where 
catechu,  erroneously  called  Japan  earth,  is  prepared;  Okosaki,  with  its  magnificent 
bridge;  and  Kerma,  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  empire,  Hhere  there  is  a  strong 
castle  surrounded  with  water.  It  is  the  eapflal  of  the  fertile  province  of  Owari,  which 
gives  its  name  to  a  bay.  *" 

MiMo.  I      Miaco,  the  second  city  of  the  empire,  is  in  an  inland  situation,  in  a 

level  plain  160  miles  south-west  of  ledo.  It  is  the  principal  seat  of  manufactures 
and  trade.  There  the  royal  coin  is  struck.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  chief  priest  of  Da'iri 
with  his  court  of  literati,  and  the  place  Vhere  all  the  books  are  printed.  Kiempfer 
informs  us  that,  according  to  a  census  taken  in  1674,  the  population  of  this  place 
amounted  to  406,642  persona,  of  whom  182,070  were  males,  and  223,672  females, 
independently  of  the  numerous  court  of  the  Dajri.  j;  The  vast  palace  of  this  Japanese 
Pope  is  inaccessible  to  strangers;  but  the  templed  of  the  holy  city  have  been  visited 
Temple  or  I  ^^  described.  That  of  Daiboots  is  the  richest  bailding  in  Japan,  though 
T^^sbootM.  I  only  of  wood.  The  gilt  image  of  the  divinity,  sitting  on  a  flower  like 
the  Hindoo  idols,  is  twenty-five  feet  broad  between  the  shoulders,  and  capable  of 
containing  several  persons  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  The  p3rramidal  roofs  of  the 
temples  and  palaces  harmonize  agreeablv  with  the  wooded  hills  surrounding  the  city, 
and  from  which  several  limpid  fills  flow.§ 

Tin  ookiMi  I  '^^  ^^^  provinces  adjoining  to  Miaco,  reserved  fbr  the  maintenance 
proviaeet.  |  of  the  imperial  court,  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of  Gokinai: 
they  abound  in  rice  yid  pulse.  In  one  of  them,  called  Sitz  or  Sidsjow,  we  find  the 
important  city  of  Osacca,  th^  port  of  Miaco,  and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of 
the  empire.  The  canals  by  which  it  is  intersected,  and  which  are  crossed  by  bridges 
of  cedar,  remind  us  of  Venice*  The  pleasures  which  predominate  here,  together 
with  the  great  abundance  and  easy  price  of  provisions,  attract  a  great  many  who  are 
in  quest  of  voluptuous  indulgence.  ||  Fiogo  in  the  same  province,  on  the  Gulf  of 
Osacca,  possesses  a  harbour  protected  by  a  very  large  mole.  Mooroo,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Farima,  is  furnished  with  a  natural  haibour.  Horses'  hides  are  manufactured 
into  leather  at  this  place  in  the  manner  of  the  Russians. 

The  towns  on  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  the  island  of  Niphon  are  only 
known  to  us  by  name.    The  case  is  the  same  with  those  of  the  whole  island  of 

•  Thunberg,  iv.  p.  54.  f  Kfcmpfen  s»  2ri»  344.  i  Kcmpfer*  ii.  847. 

§  Kiempfer*  ii.  734, 205, 339,  kc  I  Kxinpfer,  ii.  323« 
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SikokA  wUph  have  noy^eo  Tisited  bj  travellers.  In  the  bland  of  KiusiU)  we  di»- 
tinguigh  tfo  famqu^-harbour  of  Nangasaki>  the  only  one  in  y^^ieh  foreign  vessels  are 
allowed  to  ancbar,  t^^vilege  itself  being  at  present  confined  to  the  Dutch  and  Chi- 
nese. This  place  was  formerly  nothing  more  than  a  villaAOy  and  is  indebted  to  the 
Portuguese  commerce  for  its  prosperity  and  importance.  lumgasaki  contains  eighty- 
seven  streets^  each  130  yaids  long,  which  is  the  length  legally  assigned  to  a  street ; 
the  houses  therefore  may  be  reckoned  at  a  thousand.  When  approached  by  sea,  this 
city  presents  views  which  would  be  sought  for  in  vain  in  the  most  celebrated  of  our 
picturesque  gardens.  A  rook'  238  paces  long  is  the  only  place  in  which  the  Dutch 
merchants  are  allowed  to  reside,  where  they  live  in  a  state  of  seclusion  and  solitude 
worse  than  monkisby  immersed  in  a  total  ignorance  of  the  whole  world  beside. 

The  isle  of  Kiusiu  %r  of  Saikokf,  which  once  formed  a  separate  king-  1  DiUbcnt 
dom,*  still  contains  the  following  large  towns  :  Sanga,  celebrated  for  |  ^^^^'^ 
beantiful  women,  and  a  manufacture  of  almost  transparent  porcelain ;  Kokura,  the 
place  from  which  people  pass  to  Simonoseki  in  the  isle  of  Niphon ;  and  Cangoxima, 
where  the  Portuguese  landed  when  they  first  discovered  this  country.  The  islands 
of  Firando  and  Amakusa  had  great  celebrity  at  that  epoch,  from  being  the  first  seats 
of  the^Christian  religioii.  The  isle  of  Tsusima,  between  Kiusiu  and  Corea,  forms 
a  principality  which  was  tributary  to  the  Coreans  before  it  became  subject  to  the  Ja- 
panese.    The  archipelago  of  Gotto  terminates  Japan  on  the  south-west. 

To  the  sogth,  the  island  of  Likeo,  .which  we  must  not  confound  with  the  islands 
of  Lieurkieu,  is  separated  from  Kiusiu  by  ajrarrow  strait.  It  is  governed  by  a  dai'ri 
or  native  pontiff,  who  is  a  vassal  to  the  prinqe  of  Satsuma.  The  inhabitants  raise 
two  crops  of  rice  in  the  year.  They  cultivate  their  fields  to  the  music  of  songs  ac- 
companied by  the  lyre.  •  It  is  separated  by  Van  Diemen's  Strait  from  the  island  of 
Tanao-sima,  and  a  chain  of  smaller  islands,  extending  in  the  direction  of  the  archi- 
pelago of  Lieu-kieu. 

To  Die  south-e«i3t  the  Japanese  empure  includes  a  small  archipelago,  containing  a 
burning  volcano,  and  traces  of  several  subterraneous  fires  now  extinguished.  The 
most  considerable  island  is  called  Fatsisio,  which  is  500  feet  highyf  and  steep  on  all 
sides ;  so  that  it  is  only  accessible  by  means  of  steps  of  ropes  fixed  to  the  tops  of 
the  rocks.  Here  it  is  said  that  loose  women  who  have  been  disgraced  I  ihe  iiie  f»c. 
and  exiled,  weave  silk  stufis,  accotding  to  strange  designs  dictated  by  a  |  **"^ 
devious  imagination. 

The  Japanese  are  well  formed,  free  and  easy  in  their  gestures,  of  a  |  The  Japonew. 
hardy  constitution,  and  of  middUng  stature.     Their  yellow  complexion  sometimes 
inclines  to  brown,  and  at  others  passes  into  a  pale  white.  The  women  of  1  ykjMKai  co». 
distinction,  seldom  exposing  themselves  to  the  air  without  a  veil,  pre-  |  *^^^^^^ 
serve  complexions  equally  fair  with  those  of  our  European  ladies.     It  is  by  a  pecu- 
liarity in  the  eyes  that  the  Japanese  arexhiefly  distinguished.  They  are  |  Tiidr  ey««- 
farther  from  a  round  shape  than  in  any  other  people :  oblong,  small,  and  sunk,  as  if 
constantly  winking.     Their  eyelids  form  a  deeper  furrow,  and  their  eyebrows  are 
placed  a  little  higher  than  we  generally  find  them  in  other  nations.     They  have  for 
the  most  part  large  heads,  short  necks,  broad  snubby  noses,  and  the  hair  black,  thick, 
and  glassy  from  being  habitually  anointed. 

In  these  physical  characters  we  may  perhaps  trace  a  mixture  of  a  |  TiieiroriBisi. 
Chinese  ^ith  a  Mongohan  or  Mantchoorian  race.j;  The  Ji^anese  history,  aAer 
describing  a  series  of  ^ods  and  demigods,  says  that  the  nation  owed  the  first  steps  of 
its  civilization  to  a  Chinese  colony.  Their  annals  go  back  to  a  Chinese  monarch 
caUed..9in-Moosa.  They  represent  bun  with  the  head  of  a  bull,  because  he  taught 
them  agriculture  and  the  management  of  cattle.  But  the  language  of  |  UDguags. 
tho  Japanese,  a  more  authentic  document,  gives  no  evidence  of  any  foreign  extrac- 
tion of  these  islanders.  It  contains  few  Ciiinesc  terms.  It  has.no  resembhuice  to 
that  of  Mantchooria,  of  lesso,  or  the  Kurile  blands.    The  resemblances  said  to 

•  Kaempfer*  li.  p.  6,  201. 

t  Fatti  signifies  ten,  and  sjo  eight  in  the  Japanese  language. 

i  Uc  Guignes,  Histoire  dcs  lluns.  Gsltercr^  Manuel  d'Hist.  Univ.  part  3d.  vol.  i.  p.  441. 
Kzmpfer,  i.  B7, 88. 
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know  it*'  T)|D^iKir4cIHMiit  of  Japan  baiag  ^laead  4|pro  or  Aim  ^giiW^  4f 
foatii)  created  an  ioufenaa  gap  between  that  eeuntry  and  l9880»  TOeie-pHw*'^ 
aae  chaito  laid#4|wn  a  very  nairow  arm  of  the  aea.t  About  the  same  tkiejl^qnie 
Sr^of  i  paroculara  were  known  through  th%Chinese  misnonariea  respecting  t)p9 
TeJST^  I  island  of  ^eghalien,  and  the  existence  of  a  strait  ealled  TessoU  Tk^ 
Jesuit  Father  Des  Aiiges  even  saw  this  strait,  described  its  terrible  currentB«  and 
learned  that  the  land  beyond  it,  the  island  of  Seghalien,  was  naned  Aioo-Hoxori* 
This  nttnfi  signifies  lhaisl%  ^  the  Ainos  ;|  the  last  word  being  the  name  whicb4lie 
inhabitants  of  lesso  aiuiliie  Kurile  islaadi^  gave  themselves,  although  in  1620  tkis 
name  had  no  meaning  among  geographers,,  and  they  could  draw  froin  it  no  concfti- 
potkeMtoT  I  sion.  D'Anvilk  made  twoettefppts  t0  dsiineate  these  conaitiies,  and  bj 
anite.  I  ^  chance  iiat  uncommon  in  ge^^giaphical  criticism,  his  last  idea  was 
most  remoteifrom  the  truth*.  He  gave  the  stssit  of  Tessoi  its  proper  pb^e,  but 
connected  the  south  part  of  the  i8]|nd  of  SegkaUen  or  A'ino41oxori  with  the  oontt- 
nent  of  Mantphooria ;  then  called  Chinese  Tartary,  and  figured  this  same  islind» 
under  very  small  diniensions,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  AmsiNr«§ 

The  Russians,  in  visiting  the  Eurile  islands  adjoining  their  possessvpa^  Kamtr 
chatka,  neeessarily  arrived  At  lesso.  The  Cosewk  Kosirewski  i^eachedf  in  1713) 
the  isle  of  Koonasheer,  ma^iQ|(  Rart-^  the  coasts  of  the  lesso  of  the  Dutch.  In 
Joyvgeor  I  1736,  Spange^erg,-a  Dn|iin  the  Russian  service,  examined  the  islo9 
^ngenben?,  |  ^^  Q^^^p  ^^  the  Cslnpany'^  Land,  that  of  Atorkoo,  which  is  ^teei 
Island  ;  also  Eoonasheer,  ]^chtkotan,  •mni  Slatsianai  or  lease*  He  even  made  Ja« 
pan,  but  he  had  neither  ships  nor  instruments  oiyrrespotfling  lo  his  tsleats  and  co«a» 
rage.  At  last  the  Russian  Potouclikew^  in  1777,  saijed  by  the  west,  round  the  islands 
of  Atorkoo  and  Ooroop.  These  disco voripf  were  placed  too  far  to  the  south,||  from 
the  respect,  paid  to  geojBfiaphical' systems  on  the  position  of  Songaar.  Two  bad 
sketches  of  these  discoveries,  taken  fryn  the  Russi^i^  recerds  pnd  pubtiahed  by  M* 
Lesseps,  complied  th^^ass  of  confusi<m  and  fruitless 'tofliieeture  in  whickthft  sub- 
ject was  involved. 

YoygtoijM  I  At  last  th^  unfortunate  La.Perouae  eommenced  the  discovery  by  the 
Petouie.  I  ^fy^  method.  He  entered  from  the  Sea  of  Japan,  found  the  channel 
)R^ich  separates  Mantohooria  from  the  cound^es  of  lesso,  penetrated  to  the  sandy 
shallow  strait  which  separates  these  countries  from  the  continent,  crossed  anotlier 
strait  to.which  his  name  has  sine^  been  properly  given,  and  thus  obtained  for  us  % 
view  of  this  archipelago  altogether  new*  ,    *     - 

I  The  English  navig^^  Broughton  has  confimied  the  conectness  of 
•die  Dutch  cherts  and  of  those,  of  i^mpf<)r,  w^'regard  to  the  strait  of 
Songaar  or  Matsumai.  In  consequence  of  the  investigjatioiis  of  tins  gentleman,  the 
northern  coast  of  Japan  has  obtained  its  right  position  of  latitude.  But  Broughton 
has  given  geographers  a  new  subject  of  dispute,  by  maintaini^  that  tfiereis  no  strait 
between  Mantchqoria  and  Seghalien  island.  ' 

Si^stSrit^^  I  La  Perouse,  forced  by  winds  and  odi^  ciiyumstanoaa  to  leave  this 
segbftiieu.  |  channel  befoas  he  had  explored  it  to  the  end,  had  int€iro^||[ed  with  much 
care  the  natives  both  of  the  island  and  of  the  continent.  The  forper  upaured  him 
that  their  country  was  sunpounded  with  water,  and  gave  him  UHske^ch  Qf>:th9ai5t4iait 
which  separated  it  from  the  continenLU  The  people  of  the  -ct^ntinent  told  bun  that 
the  boats  which  came  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amoor  to  the  |^ay  cl'  De  Castries 
were  dragged  over  a  narrow  isthmus  of  ^landy  ground  coveipd  wMb  se»\iiee4s.|^  This 
navigator  remarked,  besides,  that  the  depth  of  the  water  lapidly  decreased  aijin<MX^ 
tremity  of  the  channel,  and  that  n^  current  was  perceivable  in  it,.-  Ue  s0eins  If  hdve 
been  satisfied  that  the  strait  existed,  but  tl^,  obstrapteii  ly  sand  and  sea  wQi^dsi  it 

.      ■  '        '    '     - 

.  •  Witsen,  Noopd-en-OaUTartsrye,  Sd  edit.  p.  1^.  ^  -  *        ^        '  % 

t  Kacjnpfer  on  Japan,  i.  78.    (Dohm's  GermahTSkionJ^  "        ■_      ^ 

i  Vocabulary  of  the  lesao  language  in  MS.  4Sommanicated  Igr.Al!  Titeingh.      ^  "      ^ 

i  D'Antflk,  Carte  g€nhnle  de  la  Tartaric  Ghiaoisa  et!$Csit«  d^rAsie,  ii.  pait— Ph.  «u|^ 

die,  Cqnald.  f  ^og.  et4ihya*j||>r  lea  D^av.jt-75^Sb«7 
H  Gartea  des  D^oaver^  Hua&ea,  pubUi«£  ii  PetcnAlDurg  en  tl'TS  et  178f .      * 
■  ■  aPcrouse, ill.  p. 36,*      *    "     •-•  •        <MdeBi,p.  7:^» 
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pfiasagt  to  st^]\  Itoala.     Braugbton  gnes  ftirthtr.     H@  sap^ 
i  twen^-two  mUea  ftirther  lo  the  north  Ihnn  l^a  Pfirotise,  lie  arrived 
^hieh-WaB  only  two  fkthoAs  deep,  and  which  was  sliut  in  on  sitl  sitiea  hy  low 
imd  sandy  groAnd.     U^  is  persuaded  thm  thiis  tongue  of  land,  which  Iras  examined 
bjliis^^ts,  is  in  no  part  interrupted,  and  that  Seghalien  is  a  pcuinsuta.     Mr*  Km- 
seBstantf  wko  did  not  -go  neartilis  strait,  but  visited  that  which  is  situate^l  to  the 
ncoth  df  tbe  inouth  of  tbe  river  Seghalien,  supports  the  opinion  of  Brouglifon  by  ex-  i 
tesded  reas^tlftigs*^     The  ureter  which  he  found  in  the  gulf  formed  by  this  rittr 
bein^  almost  feash,  furnished  a  speciouf^  argument,  which  appeared  di  eisivc  to  han 
and  his  conrolAiions<     If th«|lfllilf  of  8eghahen  communtefiud  cter  m}  UUh  with  ihf^  , 
channel  of  llVurtary,  the  salt  waters  of  tlmt  arm  of  the  ^ea  would  biife  niin^Led  with  i 
those  of  ^le  gulf.     M.  de  Krusenstero  supports  his  vic\v5  by  tho  f^^stiiuony  of  the 
inhabitants  of  De  Castries  Bay  quotoil  by  La  rerou,^e,  and  by  tlie  n'^kriowie<l^ent 
of  BrdUghton,  and  says  he  entertains  no  doubt  of  the  exist*  ►  -apdy  if^lhrnus^ 

ssndei  lag  the  land  of  Seghalien  a  peniiv^tda;  but  bethinks  ijj.  of  vt^ry  reeen^ 

formation,  and  that  Seghalien  was  rerdly  to  be  considered  a.s  mi  ishtnd  ut  the  time 
wheo'eyen  the  modem  Japanese  and  Cliinese  ehartjs  vere  conhtruciedj  all  of  which 
represent  it  as  detached  from  the  contuient. 

It  is  to  be  regret^-that nautical  and  ]vt>htical  cont^idi^i^on^  pre veui  l  d  I  Ki?piy  eq  tw«c 
Kftuseastem  from  ^d>stfintiating  on  the  ypol  the  cxiE^tenro  ot  ilns  i>e!h  |  "**™'"b** 
ftmsJ'  His  reasonings  as  they  stand  aie  not  unan^swcrublo.  Two  m  Uirf*e  winding*^ 
of  the  beach;  some  islets  and  sand-banka;  two  or  three  nrtrrow  canalt?  tUli  d  with  tlio 
enoniie>ii8  rushes  winch  grow  ovetthe  wiM^le  of  tiiis  coast,  tru  nnihered  also  with 
fbating  meadows  of  marine  plants,  iii  nuld  a  I  ford  a  sunirient  <'xphn:dJon  of  the  fact 
that  the  salt  water  of  the  channel  ^Tiutaiy  did  not  exttiiojo  Gulf  of  Seghfthcn- 
If  to  tbe  west  of  this  shallow  strait  there  %  a  tongue  oMt>M|pid  almost  divided  by 
two  0maH  riyers,  as  th^re  ceitunly  is  one!t<>^the  north  tsftheinouth  of  the  Aihoor,  at 
t)ie  fllace  which  the  Rasstans  caU  6ilazkaia*Perewolk>fa,  fttd  the  Chines^  Go/e.f  i| 
is  quite  natural  to  sufepose  that  the  people  of  the  ci»titiilent  h^Tf  som^^njcs  dragged 
tfteir  light  boats  over%tich  a  strife  ofaand,  io  n^dthetl^Sicuff  navi^liion  of  the  strait 
itself,  ^his  is  what  the  CossacW  of^Yhe^soventeftrth  century  did,  when  coming  doW 
the  Amoor,  and  wliriiing  to  reach  Udskdi/ the^  prefer/^d  carrying  their  boats  over 
tfte  tongue  of  land  GHlazkaia  to  the  p^r?  doubling  the  prdhontory  which  M.  Kru- 
senstem  calls  Cape  Ronift)^ff.  Ac^^^  «t,o'  this  hypothesfs,  which  is  singularly 
fayoured  by  the  very  r#narkftle  details  of  a- map  of^  M.  d'Anville's,|  we  may  con- 
ceive how  Houghton  o^"ftave  beeit  deceivi|in  mistaking  a  promontory  in  tbe  strait 
for  aOfisthmu^.  Besidtt,  if  this  nairigafbr  found  aViandy  isthmus,  even  supposing  it 
to  have  been  of  considerable  wifllhy  ^Ify  aid  he  not  perceive  the  sea  on  itp  opposite 
Mde?  -^  ^\ 

For  (iicse  reasons,  tilt  such  time  a^new  light  is  thrown  on  the  qtjes-  |  coneiMbm. 
tion,  every  candid  geographe^^ilf  probably  retain  the, strait  pointed  but  by  d'Anville, 
by  the  mrsaionaries,^(|py  the^hinei^'and  Japanope  charts,  as  separating  Segha^ 
lien,  or  Tcholfa  as  II  i^  also  iNdldl,  from  Ihe  continent  of  Mantchoona. 

Knfte|^m  exstmined  witif  great  care  the  western  shores  of  the  isle  of  lesso, 
aLn4the  bitfa-eastenMind  ndrthem*  shores  of  Seghalien  Island.  His  account,  and 
those  of  La  j^srouse  c^nd  Braugbton,  ajf3|he  only  published  sources  from  which  cer- 
tain ideas  can  be  formed  of  thja  archijjelago  ;  but  the  kindness  of  M .  I  m.  iMsmghV 
TLssingb,  a  Dutch  gentlfetoan  wRo  resided  a  long  time  at  Japan,  enables  |  n»"«"*P«^ 
us  to^  avtifl  ourselfes  of  two  Japanese  descriptions  for  details  which  throw  a  new 
light  on  the  geoglaphy  and  history  of  tl^se  countries.  One  is  called  ^^  leso-Ki^  or 
a  descriptibn  o£  lesso,  by  AraT-Tsi-ko^-no-Kami,  instructor  of  Ziogoen  (military 
emperor)  Tsoena-Josi,"  written  in  1725.  The  other  iai  called  "  Ieso-Ki,  >vith  the 
histsry  of  the  rebellion  of^Sajnsayla,  by  Eannamonf  Japanese  interpreter,''  written 
in  f759.     Besides  thqisc,  M.  '^issingh  has  communicated  an  account  of  two  Jl- 

^  Krusenitern's  Voya^  I'oqpd  the  Warld,  ii.  p.  191— 195,  (original  German  edition.) 
f  Miiller's  Rimoir  on  the  Kivcf  Amoor,  in  Busching's  Mag.  Geog.  ii.  507,  50^.  , 
t  Aaie,  ill',  part  2«  feuille.  .  •     .       • 
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panese  mdpS|\^1t)ch  will  app«su^  in  our  periodkdl  workof  the/*  AnnateadeniYajjriiiges. 
Wc  sliall  take  the  ootthern  coast  of  Japan  for  our  point  of  departure. 
Idle  of  MiMti.  j      The  i^h  of  Matsltmai,  situated  tt)  the  north  of  thitt  of  Niphon, 
m*i^  am    I  ,j^y^,^  j^j  j^^^  Japanese  language  lesso,  or  "  the  Coast  ;*'  %  also  receiv 
the  riamo  of  Mo-Sin^  or  "  the  Hairy  Bodies."     The  Mo-Sins  formerly  oceupied  the 
northf^ni  ptitt^i  of  Japan  an  iar  as  ibe  mountain  Ojama.     Driven  back  i||to  their  own 
island^  ihf'y  have  tin 


h  <1  is  tinfoil 
tVauio*  Tl 
black  and 


tit 


Im  en  1 '  jjcatedly  subdued  ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  south  paK  of 
I   S  r  l:  1 1 ;  1 1  ir  » that  they  preserve  their  independeilco.    Accoro^ 


II  I'  III  iIjii  Mo-Sins  call  themselves  Ainos.*     This  nation 
J;i|^;uirstt  by  a  stature  somc^ifiat  taller,  and  a  more  robust 
veiy  tliick  black  beards,  and  the  hair  of  their  heads  is 
^zied«     llothihe  men  and  women  tattoo  their  faces  above 
theBpsJ  with  li^nres  of  ilowt^rs  nm^^imals.     The  rich  among  them  dress  in  Ja- 
jKanese  i>r  Cliinose  man iifarti jit 8  ;  the  tommon  people  wear  a  stuff  made  of  a  fibre 
obtained  from  a  tpncics  of  willow  hark.   ^  At  the  early  age  of  ten  the  children  learn 
Kurcket,       I  lo  dive  into  the  sea,  arfdltdf  leap  over  tight  ropes.     The  A'lnoos  excel  in 
both  oxeri^ise*^*     Some  of  ihcm  can  leap  six  or  seven  feet  high.     They  hunt  the 
dcert  thfiri^rincipal  urms  arr  tin  bow  and  arrows.   Small  detachments  of  Japanese 
r.pin  boat  iJif^u^nnd^  of  the  ^ViiO!^.    ^he  hereditary  chiefs  of  t^e  villages  acknow- 
ledge Uiem^i^'  s  lEic^  vas.'^ak  af  the  Japaifese  prince  of  Matsumai,  and  pay  him  a 
tribute  of  otu  1:^'  .slutvs^  or  ilio  skin^'ofppajs,  bears,  elks,  beavers,  likewise  of  salmon, 
falcon**,  and  olher  productions  of  UifiSr  Country.     They  Uve  together  without  esta- 
blidied  laws,  and  idnnxHt  withnut  religious  frorship  ;  at  least  a  few  Ijibations  and  the 
lighling  of  firoR  m  horionr  of  KnnK>i,  a  Jtnpanese  deity,  are  the  only  acts  of  religion 
that  have  been'^observed^mong  them.    Tney  hat^  no  fdphabet,  and  no  coin.    They 
Danb  tar-      I  trade  e4il^  by  barter.     They  repair  to  one  of  the  Kurile  islands,  lay 
*"'"•  I  ^owh  their ^oodS  on  the  beach,  and  return  on  board  their  vessels  :  the 

Kudlian^come  down,  e»imine  the  goodsj  aqd  place  their  own  by  the  side  of  ihem; 
and  oy  a  s^ies  of  «^<{^  ne^^mlions  in  dumb  show  their  baijgains  are  concluded. 
They  allow  pol/gamy ;  a^^ery  they  jesent,  and  revenge.  Ifany  attempt  is  made 
by  a  married  woman  to  0#auce  ^  man^  {le  dpiparids  her  ear-rings,  and,  wit^  these 
pledges  in  his  hand,  he  is  safe  fh)m'^he«|tttacks  of  the  injured  husband.  Brothers 
marry  their  sisters,  "^eir  tribes  are  so^^smy  separate  family  associations,  which 
seldom  form  mutual  alliances.  Theu:  lamentations  fyt  fiie  dead  are  expressed  by 
mock  fights  amon^.the  relations,  in  w^eh  bloody  woiinds  Itre  sometimes  inflicted. 
To  these  curious  accounts  given  by  tlvFJanandbe  writers  very  little  has  been  added 
by  European  navigators.  Broughton  ii^fb»  us  that  thesi  people  are  unconvnonly 
hairy  ov^  the  whole  body.  7his  Krusenstep,  trustmg  to  tlie  Dutch  testimonies, 
considers  as  an  exaggeration  ;  and  the  same  view,  appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the 
Japanese  accounts. 

iMgoMge,  *\  The  language  of  the  Ainos  j^ems  t^  6  equally  foreign  to  the  Japa- 
nese, the  MaiUphoo,  and  the  Kamtchatdal^.  On  conpari|(g  9i|(out  a  hundred  words 
with  the  corresponding  terms  in  several  of  the  lanniages  ef  Asia,  and  the  large 
adjoining  islands,  we  can  find  no  uidication  of  afiinit^  but  a  more  intima^  Ticqu^ 
tance  with  the  structure  and  the  roots  of  mviy  <^  these  langiiages  would  l|c  reqv^ife 
to  enable  us  to  pronounce  with  any  decisiln^n  the  question.  This  language,  though 
less  sonorous  and  less  me))ow  than  the  4^paiie^  lias  no  savage  rudeness  in  its 
articulation. 

The  following  are  a  few  specimens  of  il.  '^ 

abdroo, 
okkay. 
•otoko,) 

mennokooai.      « 
fanpl. 
ia/oo.    . 


Heaven, 

likiia. 

Nigfit,       • 

£arth. 

sirikaia. 

»Man, 

Sun, 

tofikafi 

(In  Jepanese 

Moon, 
mars. 

koonetaoo,' 

Woman,  ,     • 

noro. 

Father,  V 

Mountain, 

kiwhu 

Mother, 

Island, 

modjirL 

(In  4apanes% 

"^ore,« 

1 

tokaf. 

Fire^ 

o^. 


•  Knisenttcrn*!  Yt^ytkge,  ii.  p.  74. 
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From  the  jpear  1649  tiU  16^,  nuMioriailcs  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  I  intradoeiiiM 
laboured  in  prepagaling  their  faith/  They  did  n<4  find  this  nation  so  |  «fa«*rtiMiV. 
ready  as  many  others  to  embrace  a  plausible  creed,  merely  because  it  was  urged 
widi  earnest  importunity.  Their  conversion  could  only  be  effected  by  arguing  with 
them  and  resolving  their  doubts.  In  these  intellectvial  efforts  they  obtaiued  in  the 
first  instance  great  success.  Several  of  the  govcmant  or  tribut#y  kings  openly  pjo» 
fessed  Christianity,  and  in  one  district  the  Jesuits  obtained  the  entire  prohibiUon  of 
every  other  religion.  Soon,  however,  the  zeal  of  the  graAdees  began  to  cool.  Thef 
differed  materially  in  one  point  of  practice,  viz.  [Iblygam^,  refusing  to  part  with  their 
numeraua  trains  of  wivesi  The  whole  missionkri^  were  ordered  to  leave  ^e  fountry. 
This  mandate  not  being  speedUy  put  in  foic^fs  Ae^  Jesuits  remained,  but  kept  them* 
selves  extremely  quiet.  Afl^rwards  some  zealous  barefooted  friars  arrived  from  the 
Phil^pine  islands,  whose  open  prooaodingt revived  the^everities  of  the  government; 
some  of  them  were  crucified,  and  others  had  their  eara  out  ofil  At  the  same  time  a 
Portuguese  vessel  having  been  tpken  near  Orudo,  wairtound  to  contain  a  quantity  of 
arms.  A  strict  examination  hemg  made,  the  obtain  exculpated  himself  from  the 
imputalion  of  conspiracy ;  but,  being  subseq^jflptly  interrogated  by  the  Japanese  ofii- 
cer  on  me  subject  of  the  extensive  conquests  of  ^the  Portuguese  nation,  of  which  he 
had  boaaied,  he  said  that  these  were  made  by  sending-  missionaries,  who  converted 
a  large  proportion  of  the  people,'  afler  which  an  aimed,  force  was  landed,  and,  being 
joined  by  these  converts,  sqon  made  themselves  masters  of  the  countr)^  The  rage 
of  the  sovereign  Tayoosama  then  kne^  no  boosds,  and  a  persecution  of  the  bloodiest 
description  was  immediately  kegun.  In  159^,  20,000  Christians  were  put  to  death ; 
and  accgfding  to  the  accounts  of  the  missioilaries  the  massacre  of  1638  involved 
ZlfiOO.  But  some  cotemporary«uthor8  tell  ui9  (hat  there  were  no  more  than  20,000 
Christians  altogether  in  the  kingdont*  These  disasters,  are^  in  part  ascribed  to  the 
pretensions  to^ower  and  the  political  intfigues  of  the  Jesuits,  throwing  an  odium  on 
the  religion  which  they  poffessed.  4t  is  very  probable  that  tne  commercial  jealousy 
whieh  She  Dutch  haid>oured  against  the  Portuguese  had  a  fihare  in  thei>loody  pro* 
ceedings.  Ever  since  t|ia||memorablo  epoch  the  Catholic  religion  is  held  in  abhor- 
rence in  Japan.  .  The  missionaries  were  perhaps  too  forward  an  setting  fire  to  the 
{)iace»consecrated  to  the  native  worship.  It  is  very  probable  that,  if  a  band  of  Ja- 
panese missionaries  should  lisid  at  Havre-de-6race,  and  set  fire  to  the  cathedral  of 
Kouen,  tlie  French  police  would  treat  them  with  no  small  severity. 

The  civilization  of  the  Japanese  seems,  like  that  of  the  Chinese,  to 
be  stationary;* but  Japan  has  germs  of  improvement  which  ofier  some 
possible  prospect  of  a  moral  revoliftion.  The  brave  and  intelligent  Ja- 
panese coAies  nearei^to  the  European,  by  possessing  a  more  masculine  character, 
3nd  a  higher  degrse  of  civil  liberfy.  Wc  arc  told4hat  their  learned  language  is  the 
ancient  Chihoee,  and  that  their  written  characters  have  a  great  mutual  resemblance; 
but  those  of'  the  Japanese  stand  for  letters,  and  not  for  entire  words.  The  Chinese 
cannot  read  a  Japanese  book ;  but  every  well  educated  Japanese  can  read  the  books 
of  Chiniu  ^  M.  Titsingh;  who  is  now  engaged  in  a  great  work  on  Japan,  has  given 
m  account  of  printed  books  which  do  honour  to  the  talent  of  that  nation.  Their 
tjpes  are  not  moveable,  and  they  print  only  one  side  of  the  paper.  This  gentleman 
has  in  his  possession  a  superb  Herbal,  drawn  and  coloured  both  with  taste  and  ac- 
curacy;  ha  has  brought  maps  and.plans  very  handsomely  coloured;  and  which,  though 
they  have  neither  latitudes  nor  longitudes,  will  not  be  without  their  use  in  chorogra- 
phy.  TheyThave,  since  600  years  before  the  Christian  era,  been  in  the  practice  of 
eagraving  their  money,  and  the  coats  of  arms  of  their  principal  families.'!*  The 
Dutch  language  is  read  and  spoken  in  this  Asiatic  country.  Medicine  and  natural 
kistory  begin  to  be  tau^t  from  Dutch  books.  Hitherto  their  physicians  have  been 
very  ignorant  men.  Their  astronomers  adhere  to  an  extremely  incon-  1  nivisiQaor 
Tenient  division  of  time.  The  year,  which  is  lunar,  sometimes  begins  |  "^- 
'    in  May,  sometimes  in  February.     Seven  times  in  nineteen  years,  an  intercalaiy 

•  Plat.de  bono  Statu  Rerig.  lib.  ii.  cap.  30. 

f  BI.  Titainj^b,  quoted  by  Charpentier-Cossigny  in  his  voyage  to  Bengal. 


Progv^nof 
•cience,«iid 
Icainiiif ,  and 
ut. 
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S^Sii  qtSm  I  ^"^^I)  ^^^y  ^^  ^  ^®  middle,  becomes  flat  iewards  the  south  end,  where 
■B— tqr.  I  it  seems  to  hare  an  arable  soil.  Vegetation  is  extremely  vigoroiu. 
Pines,  willows,  oaks,  and  birches,  are  tlie  principal  forest  trees.  The  surrounding 
sea  is  full  of  fish.  The  rivers  and  streams  abound  in  sahnon  and  trout  of  the  best 
quality.  The  hilb  are  covered  with  rose  trees,  with  angelica,  and  Kamtchatkan 
lilies.* 

Kursenstem  examined  Aniwa  bay  at  the  south  end  of  the  island.  Here 
the  Japanese  had  an  establishment,  which  the  Russians  have  destroyed; 
and  it  is  Wpposed  that  the  hitter  nation  mean  -to  colonize  it.  The  whole  eastern 
coast,  examined  by  the  san||e  navigator,  presented  wooded  valleys,  behind  which 
mountains  covered  with  snow  seemed  to  lose  themselves  in  the  clouds-f  At  the 
51st  degree  of  latitude  the  ground  becomes  low,  and  nothing  is  to  be  seen  except 
sandy  downs  and  hills.:^  T)m  south  part  is  inliabited  by  the  Auios.  The  east  coast 
seems  to  be  an  uninhabited  desert;  the  north- west,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Amoor,  is  occupied  by  a  colony  of  MantchoOs. 

Xniiiexdnda.  |  On  the  north-east  of  the  isle  of  Icsso  a  chain  of  islands  extends  ail 
the  way  to  the  south  pmnt  of  Kamtchatka.  The  Russians  call  them  the  Kurilkb. 
They  reckon  twenty-two  of  them,  including  lesso.  The  inhabitants  of  this  last  isle 
reckon  thirty-six,  which  they  comprehend  under  the  name  of  Kooroo-Misi,  which  is 
probably  of  Japanese  etymology,  and  signifies  the  '*  Road  of  Sea-weeds ;''  kooroo 
signifying  a  species  of  fucus,  and  miUi  a  road.  The  charts  in  Krusenstem's  voyage 
lay  down  only  twenty-six ;  the  others  will  be  discovered  when  the  eastern  shore  of 
lesso  is  better  explored.  D' AnviUo  lays  down  twenty-nine  to  the  north  of  Boussoic 
channel,  and  thirty-four  in  all.  This  archipelago  b  naturally  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  chain  on  the  south  of  the  Soussole  channel,  and  that  on  the  north.  The  one 
which  is  nearest  lesso,  and  is  claimed  by  the  Japanese  government,  may  be  called 
tfie  Great  Kuriles ;  and  the  other,  adjoining  to  Kamtchatka,  the  Little  Kuriles. 
*neUsleKo-  I  The  latter,  inhabited  by  Kamtchatdales  who  lefl  their  native  couutiy 
"'^  I  on  the  approach  of  the  Russians,  present  nothing  but  a  chain  of  precipi- 

tous barren  rocks,  which  are  mostly  volcanic.  Poromu-Shu^  is  the  largest.  Suoip- 
chu  shows  some  indications  of  silver  mines.  Aiui-Kutan,  Arama-Kutan,  Syas-Ku- 
tdn,||  and  several  others,  Qontain  extinguished  volcanoes.  That  of  Rashotka,  called 
Sarytchew  Peak  by  Krusenstem,  has  a  volcano  always  burning,  and  also  Ikarma. 
In  IJsi-Shir  there  are  warm  springs  issuing  with  violet  jets. 

Tho  otwt  I  The  Great  Kuriles  promise  more  considerable  advantages  to  intelli- 
'^"'^'^  I  gent  colonists.  That  of  Ooroop,  the  *^  Company's  Island"  of  the  Dutcbi 

the  Nadeshda  of  some  Russian  maps,  and  the  Ooroowoo  of  the  Japanese  manu- 
script leso-Ki,  has  pines  and  cheny  trees.  Here  begin  the  bearded  Kurilians  of  tlie 
race  of  the  vAYnos  of  lesso  and  Seghalien.  Etorpoo,  the  ^'  States  Island"  of  the 
Dutch,  and  the  Atorkoo  of  Krusenstem's  map,  contains  fine  forests,  which,  how- 
ever, are,  at  times  seriously  threatened  by  an  adjoining  volcano  in  the  same  island. 
The  plains  and  mountains  of  Koona-Shir  are  covered  with  the  most  beautiful  larches 
and  pines.  The  Pinua  cetrUfra  thrives  in  it.  It  was  probably  at  Chicotan  that  Stel- 
lar «md  Spangenberg  believed  they  saw  vines,  and  even  the  wild  citron  of  Japan. 
These  navigators  certainly  did  not  find  the  oak  and  the  walnut  except  on  the  coast 
of  lesso. 

I  It  is  among  the  Great  Kuriles  that  we  are  to  look  for  a  part  of  the 
alleged  discoveries  of  Beniowski.lT  This  enthusiast  imagined  that  he 
saw  at  Koonasheer  considerable  towns.  There  was  a  pearl  fishery  on  its  ^east. 
His  Tchulgan-Idzon  island,  rich  in  copper,  and  Maanas-Idzon,  abounding  i^  gold, 
are  no  more  to  be  found.  But  the  Japanese  geographers  point  out  in  the  isle  of  lesso 
a  district  called  Figasi,  and  a  village  called  Kawa,  which  are  evidently  the  isles  of 
Fiassi  and  Kawith  of  the  Polish  navigator.  His  accounts  of  silver  and  copper  mines, 

*  Toy^^e  de  M.  La  Perouse,  iv.  p.  73.  ili.  40, 43.  f  Krusenstern,  ii.  p.  92, 96, 144. 

#  Idem.  p.  153. 

§  SMr  is  the  term  for  an  island  in  the  lanruaj^e  of  lesao. 
I  Kutan  is  from  Koiang,  the  fcssoic  term  for  a  country. 
1  See  his  Voyage  trant lated  by  Ponter,  i.  368. 
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tidttmsy  Fe4  peaif  or  coral,  which  he  foiwd  in  these  coimtriefl,  eoaUitt  nothing  incre* 
dible.  In  giving  the  town  of  Matza  2000  houses  he  probably  exaggerates ;  but  the 
town  exists,  and  is  called  Matzige.*  It  is  on  the  whole  rather  rashly  that  this  navi- 
gator has  been  ehaijged  with  intentional  imposture. 

We  nbw  proceed  to  describe  a  country  more  frequently  treated  in  I  xophvor  a- 
detail  than  those  we  have  just  examined.  The  three  islands  of  Niphon,  |  '*°* 
Kiusio,  alid  Sikokf,  surrounded  with  a  multitude  of  smaller  islands,  form  the  king' 
dom,  Or  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Empire  op  Japan.  The  Chinese  I  nsAmit 
at  first  called  it  Tang-hoo,  or  the  '<  Workshop  of  the  Sun ;"  then  they  |  ^"^ 
eaH(Bd  it  N00-K006,  or  **  the  Kingdom  of  Slaves ;"  and  finally,  Je-pen,  or  Jepoon, 
"  CooBtry  of  the  Riising  l^n.*'t  Marco  Polo  knew  it  under  the  corrupted  name  of 
Xipongu.  The  isle  of  Kiusiu  has  from  north  to  south  a  diameter  of  nearly  two  de- 
grees, or  130  miles,  and  its  greatest  length  is-  about  220.  That  of  Sikokf  is  100 
miles  loag,  and  65  broad.  The  large  island  of  Niplion  lies  south-west  and  north- 
east ;  its  length  is  not  less  than  1600  miles,  but- its  breadth  is  in  every  part  mode- 
rate. In  the  middle  it  is  not  more  than  160  miles,  though  in  two  places  between 
tiiat  and  the  two  ends  it  may  be  the  double  of  this.  The  surface  of  the  Japanese 
sfatea  may  be  reckoned  at  122,720  square  milesi»  The  population  is  rated  at  between 
15  and  20  millions  by  the  most  modeiute  authors.  This  regular  and  flourishing  state, 
at  ^tm  further  extremity  of  Asia,  is  withdrawn  from  the  researches  of  traveller?  by  the 
cantiousness  of  its  policy. 

The  whole  country  is  full  of  mountains  and  hills,  and  its  coasts  beset  |  MonnttiM. 
with  steep  rocks,  wluch  ate  opposed  to  the  waves  of  a  stormy  ocean.  The  plains 
are  pervaded  b^nmnerous  rivers  and  small  streams.  But  the  hills,  the  mountains, 
and  the  plains,  enriched  with  many  singular  plants,  present  the  interesting  picture 
of  human  industry  amidst  the  traces  of  the  revolutions  of  nature.  The  most  cele- 
brated mountain  of  Japan  is  that  of  Foosi,  which  is  covered  with  snow  through  the 
whole  3r6ar.  In  the  neighbourhood  the  mountains  of  Faconi  surround  a  small  lake 
of  the  same  name.;];  Some  of  these  mountains  contain  volcanoes.  The  |  voie«Mctb 
greater  port  of  them  abound  in  evergreen  trees  and  limpid  springs.  It  is  said  that 
there  is  near  Firando  an  island  entirely  volcanic;  and  several  others  of  the  same 
kind  are  mentiened  in  the  surrounding  seas.§  In  the  province  of  Figo  there  is  a 
voleoBO  vMch  gives  out  many  flames. 

The  rivers  of  Japan  cannot  have  a  long  course*    The  Jedo-Gawa,  |  Wrcn. 
whick  passes  by  Osaka,  has  several  bridges  of  cedar  from  300  to  360  feet  long. 
The  C^in^gawall  and  the  Fusi-gawa  are  also  broad  and  rapid  rivers.     In  the  Japa- 
nese history  the  river  Oonii  is  mentioned  as  having  in  one  njght  issued  out  of  the 
earth. 

One  of  the  kugest  lakes  is  that  of  Oitz,  from  which  two  rivers  proceed,  |  ukm. 
one  towards  Miaco,  and  the  other  to  Osaka.     This  lake  is  lifty  Japanese  leagues 
long,  each  league  being  as  much  as  a  horse  goes  in  an  hour  at  an  ordinary  pace;  its 
breadth  about  a  third.     The  delightful  plain  which  surrounds  it  is  rendered  sacred  by 
containing  3000  pagodas. 

These  islands  experience  by  turns  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  I  cKoftiAMii 
The  summer  heat,  however,  is  frequently  alleviated  by  the  sea  breezes.  |  "^"<^- 
In  winter  the  north  and  north-west  winds  are  exceedingly  sharp,  and  bring  along  with 
them  an  intense  frost.  During  the  whole  year  the  weather  is  variable,  and  much 
rain  falls,  particularly  in  the  saiaaki  or  rainy  month,  which  begins  at  midsummer. IT 
Aeeording  to  observations,  the  highest  degree  of  heat  at  Nagasaki  is  98^  in  ihe 
month  of  August,  and  the  greatest  cold  35^  in  January.  The  snow  lies  some  days 
on  the  ground  even  in  the  southern  parts.  Thunder  is  heard  almost  every  night  in 
summer;  storms,  hurricanes,  and  earthquakes  are  very  frequent.  The  genial  rains 
coaspire  with  human  labour  and  manure  to  overcome  ihe  natural  sterility  of  the  soil. 

*  MiiiKitcript  Cl^trt  of  Tttaingh. 

t  K«inpf«r's  History  of  Jtpan,  i.  73,74,  (German  edttion.) 

i  Thunberg,  t.  uL  p.  164,  (Langl^'s  translation.) 

S  Raempferyt.  i.  p.  166,  (French  translation.) . 

I  Hie  ward  gava  signifies  river,  u  it  does  in  Celtic.        1  Thunberg,  t  iii,  p.  TH 
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Great  Loo-     I      ^^  ^^®  south-west  of  th^se  IS  the  great  island  of  Lpo*Cholf^  it  is 
cboo  UmmL    I  about  fifty  miles  long  and  from  twelve  to  fifteen  broads  The^king  resides  i 
at  its  south  end,  in  a  palace  called  Cheool6,  in  the^'neighhourhdod  of  the  capiul  i 
Kien-Ching,  which  has  a  sea  port  named  M^palfiang,  fit  the  dibtance  of  iive  imles;  i 
this  plaoe  was  found  by  the  observations  made  on  board  the  iHceHtef  to  be  in  lad-  j 
tude  26''  14'.  N.  and  in  127''  62'  1"  of  east  longitude;  diis  is  its  sOuth-weifn  poiat,  | 
the  main  body  of  the  island  extending  firom  this  nortA  and  a  httle  easterly;  all  dte  | 
rocks  about  it  are  of  coral,  and  imm&nse  masses,  often  of  groteaque  shapes,  are.s^  I 
every  where  along  the  sea-shore;  many  of  .the  same  natui^e  are  found  on  tte  higher 
land,  at  a  distaace  from  the  beach,  the  origin  of  whkh  may*  be  consSlered  as  pro- 
blematical, and  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  disgnised  by  the  tytion  of  volcanic 
fire  having  raised  them  to  an  elevation  beyon^  the  reach  of  the  ocean  in  whkh  dwj 
were  genemted.*     To  the  west  of  this  island  there  are  ten  others,  well  peopled  aad 
productive,  with  the  exception  of  Lung-hoang-chau,  or  *^  the  Sulphur  fsland,"  so 
called  from  the  quantities  of  that  substance  which  it  affonis.     On  thcr  east  side  of 
Formosa  there  are  other  seventeen,  all  dependent  on  the  ^ing  of  Loo-ChOo. 

The  natives  trace  their  history  back  to  a  period  long  anterior  to  the  Christian  era; 
but  they  had  no  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world  fill  about  fim  year  605, 
when  they  were  discovered  by  the  Chinese,  who  found  them  the  same  agreeable  aad 
polished  people  as  they  now  are,  though  perhaps  less  on  the  Chinese  model  in  some 
particulars  than  they  have  since  been.  The  only  connection  which  they  have  had 
with  their  neighbours  has  been  with  Japan  and  C^tina,  and  even  thii^has  been  very 
limited,  nor,  from  what  we  know  of  these  nations,  are  they  liable  to  exhibit  much 
change,  or  likely  to  have  communicated  variations  of  fashion  or  of  habits, to  others. 
Gaubil  says  thait  Loo-Choo  was  not  subjected  till  seven  centuries  after,  or  abo«t  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  he  a*dds  that  before  that  time  the  great  island  was  divided  into 
three  political  communities,  whence  it  is  called  in  some  maps  ^'  the  island  of  the 
Three  Kings." 

citiMte.  I  The  cUmate  of  Loo*Choo  is  one  of  the  rSkOtii  propifious  in  the  world. 
.  Refreshed  by  the  sea-breez^  which  blow  over  it  at  every  period  of  the  year,  it  is 
free  from  the  extremes  of  heart  and  cold.  The  land  does  not  contain  those  marshes 
which  are  so  great  a  source  of  disease  in  the  warmer  latitudes,  and  the  people  appevu 
to  those  who  have  visited  them  to  enjoy  robust  health.  Nature  has  been  bountifuli 
in  all  her  gifts  to  that  favoured  country ;  such  is  the  felicity  of  its  soil  and  climate,| 
tliat  vegetable  productions,  very  different  in  their  nature,  and  generally  found 
in  regions  very  distant  from  each  other,  grow  here  side  by  side.  Not  only  the  orangd 
and  the  lime,  but  the  Indian  banyan,  and  the  Norwegian  fir,  the  tea  plant  and  sugars 
cane,  all  flourish  togetlier.  It  abounds  in  rice,  wheat,  peas,  melons,  pine  ap^ 
pies,  ginger,  pepper,  camphor,  dye-woods,  wood  for  fuel,  silk,  wax,  and  salt ;  it  alsc 
yields  coral  and  pearls.  The  animals  are  oxen,  sheep,  horses,  deer,  and  \vingeo 
game.  Almost  the  whole  animal  creation  here  is  of  diminutiye  size,  but  all  excelleni 
in  their  kind  ;  the  bullocks  seldom  weigh  more  than  350  lbs.  but  are  plump  and  well 
conditioned,  and  the  beef  very  fine  ;  their  goats  and  pigs  are  reduced  in  the  sami 
proportion,  their  poultry  forming  the  only  exception. 

The  men  are  a  very  small  race,  the  average  height  not  exceeding  five^eet  tw^ 
inches,  but  sturdy  and  athletic ;  the  women  are  of  corresponding  stature.  They  hav< 
a  good  deal  of  the  Corean  physiognomy,  with  increased  mildness.  They  hav< 
nothing  of  the  drowsy  and  elongated  eye  of  the  Chinese.  The  few  Chinese  nm 
their  descendants  settled  here  have  no  appearance  of  having  freely  mixed  witli  thi 
Loo-Chooans,  both  their  features  and  dispositions  being  wholly  distinct»  They  shoi 
no  mixture  of  Indian  blood,  being  quite  as  fair  as  the  southern  Europeans ;  eveii  ihosi 
who  are  most  exposed  are  scarcely  so  swarthy  as  persons  of  the  same  class  of  societ 
in  Spain  and  Portugal.  They  are  a  well-bred  and  cultivated  race.  They  have 
priesthood  of  bonzes,  who  are  generally  educated  in  Japan.  Their  books  on  rel 
gion,  moraUty,  and  science,  are  in  the  Chinese  character,  but,  for  common  purposes 
the  Japanese  letters  are  employed.     Their  language  difiers  both  from  the  Chines 

*  See  Captain  Hall's  account 
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and  Jilffme90§A^gja^  pomsiii^  many  wordsTin  common  with  both.  The  emperor 
Kjng^Hi  ABSblmk^  a  Iffiaiy  in  the  principal  island  in  1720,  and  ordered  a  temple 
»  be  inuitt  to  Confu^us.  To  the  latest  visiters,  the  crews  of  the  Al-  J}^^  ^ 
ceste  and  Lyra,  this  people  appeared  amiable  in  the  highest  degree.  The  Lyn.^^ 
^ieadlindis  und  eordiality  of^  the  respectable  persons  who  composed  these  crews 
gve  4M|9i  ftn  opportunityof  cultivating  a  knowledge  of  their  character,  and  exchang- 
iog  Witfttem  sentiments  which  did  the  highest  honour  to  both  parties,  and  appear 
pecalffliiiy  effecting  ^BQ^QcnDgbetweenjraces  who  met  from  suck  an  immense  local 
distaii6e|  and  had  dea^^Auu  their  ideas  frolh  sources  which  in  die  lapse  of  ages  had 
no  mutual  MmimunicitiOTL.  On  such  scenes  as  are  depicted  in  the  nanitives  of  Mr. 
M'Leod  Burgepa  of  the  Al^este,  ond  Captain  Hall  commanding  the  Xyiay  the  mind 
cnjovs  a  most  agreeable  repose,  after  having  long  travelled  over  pictures  in  moral 
anid  potilical  geography  which  exhibit  so  many  d^lorable  instances  of  the  inhumanity 
aostng  from  unrestrained  passions,  an4  from  errors  which  generate  antipathies  that 
lacerate  ia  the  deepest  manner  the  peace  of  society.  The  effect  of  this  moral  and 
social  ezqellence  is  heightened  by  the  delicious  (Hcture  which  the  cotmtry,  rich  by 
oatQr^  and  ^dmirably  improved  by  art,  exhibits  to  the  eye,  refuting  the  d^gnp^sm 
af  thoapfwRDftaintain  that  the  abundance  of  the  means  of  pleaaare  has  an-iiymriable 
eieA  IP  vitiating  the  heart,  and  that  virtue  is  nowhere  to  be  found  but  in  scencyi  in 
which  Ae  scantiness  and  simglicity  of  the  gifts  of  nature  set  limits  to  the  wander- 
ags  ot^  human  inatination. 

^Ptona  acoounanding  height  above  the  ships,"  says  Mr.  M^Leod,  |  scowrr. 
^^  the  view  is  in  all  directions  picturesque  and  delightful.  On  one  hand  are  seen  the 
distant  lands  rising  fiom  a  wideie^^panse  of  ocean,  while  the  cleamess  of  the  water 
enables  the  eye  to  Irace  all  the  coral  reefs  which  protect  tlie  anchorage  immediately 
below.  To  the  south  is  the  eity  of  Napafoo,  the  vessels  lying  at  anchor  in  the  har- 
bour, ypHh  their  streamers  flying;  and  in  the  intermediate  space  appear  numerous 
bamlets  scattered  about  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  which  meander  in  the  valley  be- 
aecth.  Turning  to  the  east,  the  houses  of  Kint-ching  the  capital  city,  built  in  their 
peculiar  style,  are  observed  opening  from  among  the  lofty  trees  which  surround  and 
shade  them,  lining  one  abpve  another  in  gentle  ascent  to  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which 
ts  crowned  by  the  king's  palace;  the  interesting  grounds  between  Napafoo  and  Kint- 
ciiing,  a  distance  of  some  miles,  being  ornamented  by  a  continuation  of  villas  and 
coQQtry  houses.  To  the  north,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  higher  land  is  cov- 
ered with  extensive  fore^J'  About  half  a  mile  from  this  eminence,  the  traveller  is 
lod  by  a  foot  path  to  what  seems  only  a  little  wood;  on  entering  which,  under  an 
archway  formed  by  the  intermingling  branches  of  the  opposite  trees,  he  passes  along 
a  serpentine  labyilnth  intersected  at  short  distances  by  others.  Not  far  from  each 
other,  on  either  Iside  of  these  walks,  small  wicker  doors  are  observed,  on  opening 
a&j  of  which  he  is  surprised  by  the  iq>pearance  of  a  court-yard  and  house,  with  the 
children,  and  all  the  usual  cottage-train,  generally  gamboUng  about;  so  that,  while  a 
man  fancies  himself  in  some  sequestered  retreat,  he  is  in  fact  in  the  middle  of  a  popu- 
lar burinvisible  village. 

They  found  many  of  these  islanders  persons  of  great  intelligence  and  address. 
One  individual  is  particularly  characterized,  whose  name  was  Madera,  a  man  of  rank 
tad  infiiieace  in  the  government,  who  came  on  board  in  the  disguise  of  a  person  of 
Bean  coodition,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  character  and  intentions  of  these 
visiters,  and  gradually  and  frankly  unfolded  Ins  real  character  in  proportion  as  his  con- 
fidence in  this  respect  increased.  A  series  of  anecdotes  is  related,  showing  his  apt- 
»3$  in  acquiring  both  tlie  language  and  the  ideas  of  the  English.  He  delighted  in 
i^^eiving  iifformation;  and  his  remarks  were  always  pertinent.  The  map  of  the 
vorld^  with  the  track  of  the  ship  across  the  various  oceans,  from  Britain  to  Loo  Choo, 
vith  the  different  intervening  continents  and  islands,  when  pointed  out,  he  and  others 
meed  with  great  care,  and  seemed  at  last  to  comprehend,  though  such  objecjts  were 
'i&tirely  new  to  them,  and  though  they  appear  to  haveliad  no  idea  of  the  figure  or  vast 
nieai  of  the  globe.  Madera  was  gay  or  serious  as  occasion  required,  but  always 
^pectable,  and  all  his  countrymen  seemed  to  be  gifted  with  a  sort  of  politeness 
which  might  be  fairly  termed  naiunil,  having  in  it  nothing  couitrained  or  studied. 
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Table  of  Geographical  Fositiotu  ob9er9ed  on  the  CoasU  of^Mmtichocria^  lesso^ 

Japan,  and  Carta. 


Places. 


LatN. 


ULong.  E. 
from  Lond. 


Obaerven. 


Skohalien* 
Cape  Elizabeth  -  - 
-- Golowatofaef  *  - 
—  Patieace  -  -  - 
Amwa  -  -  -  - 
Idem     -    -    -    -    - 


deg.  aiub  lec 

54  20 

53  13  16tl41 

48  50 

46     2  20 

46     3 


oup 


Idem 


Cape  CriUon 
Idem     -    - 


KURILES. 

Canal  of  Nadeshda,  near  the 
peak  Saiytchef      -    - 

Iesso. 
Cape  Soya  ----- 
—  Romanzof  -     -     -     - 

(Notzamboo.) 
Island  of  Rioshcri  or  Langl^s 

Peak 

Idem      ------ 


45  54 

45  54  15 

48     2     0 

45  31  15 
45  25  50 


142  45  15Kru8enstern. 
55  15  Idem.  .  I 

144  45  15  Idem. 

143  30  35  Idem. 
29     0  La  Perouse,  After  the  correc- 

tiona  of  Da^elet. 

144  40  15ChartofLaPerouse'6yo^«Lge, 
(an  error  in  the  chronome- 
ter.) 

0 142  55  «15|Kru8en8tem'8  Chart,  {X^  Pe- 
rouse^Connais.  des  Tems.) 
141  58  54liaPeroii8^correctedj^y  Da^ 
gelet 


Idem 


Cape  Malespina   -  -  - 

— Novoilzof    -     -  -  - 

(Okomoov.) 
Island  of  Okosir,  (middle) 

Cape  Nadeshda    -  -  - 

Volcano  Bay   -     -  -  - 

Japan. 

Cape  Songaar       •  •  . 

—  des  Russcs  -    -  -  - 

—  Nolo 

Island  of  Tsus     -  -  - 

iVangasaYki      -     -  -  - 

Capd'Anville  -     -  -  - 

—  Namboo      -     -  -  - 


Coast  of  Mantcuooaia  and 

COREA. 

Cape  Romberg     -    -    - 
Bay  Castries   -    .    -    - 


r* 


45  42  15 
43  11     0 

42     9     0 

41  25  10 

42  33  II 


152  52  51  Krusenstam. 

141  51   16  Mem. 
141  34  46  Idem. 


45  23     0142  10  15ChartofLaPermise.  (Error.) 
45  10  48  141  22     5  La  Perouse  after  the  correc- 
tions of  Dagelet. 
45  11     0141   12  80  Horner  and  Krusenstcrn,  (re- 
located and  accurate  obser- 
vations.) 
141   18  45  Idem. 
140  13  45  Idem. 


41   16  30140  14  15Kru8ensteni. 

39  50     0  139  44  15  Idem. 

37  36     0137  54  1 5  Connaias.  dea  Temps. 

34  40  30  129  29  45  Krusenstem. 


53  26  30 
51  29     0 


139  30  16  Idem.. 

140  9  55  Idem. 
140  52  47Broughton. 


141  45     0 
141  59  15 


Krusenstem. 
La  Perouse. 
Tems. 


Connaiss.    des 


•>  ?•      V  'cftWA^   ^^     .  ^ 
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:r^ 


o  : 


i    Tabk  conilnuBdL 


4 


Fbccj. 


I 


from  iLoiiii« 


ObfcrTcrt, 


"^titiTrefi's  Bay  -     ^  - 

Bay  of  Temay     *  - 

l*>ic  of  Dagdet    -  - 

ri^^^Choai  (Cofem)  - 

Qiielpa€rt  (Island)  - 


47  53     0 
45   13 
37  25 

ad  30 


dey.  ifiiri.   »ec 

13T  29  15!lclem,#^ 


131  22   15 

195  43  16 


33     7  49  126    IS  67 Idem 


111  em. 


N.  B-_The  Table  of  the  6B  pr<i»Uices  anl  600  political  tubtiivifiif^ns  oi'  J  Abu  a  ire  gmltted  i 
of  infenor  impcrtip^,  in  p^r  to  leavB  zoom  foj  more  interdf^Mnateriils.  ^  ^ 


*     > 

^*  «<  ■  r* 

.  BOOK  Xtn; 

,-■-.%-  #/ 

P4JtT  U 


^ -^  * 


had  visited 


t  -        .        '-  ,.-'     ^ 

SftvliRAL  ciliruinstaiiees  relative  to  the  ChinQse  are  givto  in  |pi|[Jfaii8toiy  of  geo- 
grapbjT.  Tbn^  tiie  cjuestioii  if  conaide^  which^s  b^^%sitated. among  geogra- 
phers,^ whether  that  people  was  known  to  the  anflMlts.  yfe  tl^g^the  progress  of 
the  Arabian  travellers  of  the  ninth  century^  and  the;fttis8ionafie8  of*>  Ae  thiHteenth, 
as  well  aa  the  celebratedi*Marcf  P*l0|4i|1heir  l^pecUvo  tdto^  to  Caltiax  or  Kiihayj 
and  to  Man^,  ^  Sfaha-Tchin,  or,  in  oAcrjWords^  noHhern  am  sodlhem  ChiAa.  On 
this  accounnhese  (JM^^"^^)^^  ^^  ^^^  °^^  detain.  vi9^*  \^  sh^  mtf  ely  Prosicn y 
mention  that  the^  travels  of  Rubr^qpis  and  Marco  ]^o1o  rcmainad  for  a 
longiiflie  almoBt  «nkno|V|^  and  that  the  lepmed  rope  PllisJL,in  14^, 
described  4bma  only  fronita  vefy  short*account'dC  KichpH^  Co«ti,  who  1 
it  half  a  cenliuji  before,  and  whose  veracif^^the  pontiff  teems  to  doubt.t  It  waa 
P'^^yfiy^^ni^hsot  therFoHiiguese  navigators  who  succeeded  Yasco  de  Gama  that 
Europ^Teceived  any  certain  ii^mmtkin  of  the  situ|tiony>e)dGDt,  aM  splendour  of 
Chiniu  ^Since  that  period,  \^  owe  ou%  kaowre^ge  to  8offne^aim>a8sadors  who  have 
SBen  tile  cooiC  ftiAl  the  great  rdhdi^  &  son^  roerchan^  who  Mhve  inhabited  a  suburb 
of  a  finder  fbippi^  and  a'^onaaierable  niinvber  pf 'mi^sionanes  who  have  penetrated 
in  wry  directil^,  and^rko^  bein?  considered  a^  creduHks  i^fiirers  though  artlesa 
Dai%^^  >iidlpired  lifttW  <5onliite»e^4ii'|Kir  jadgniei)^  so  that  the  world  was  lefl  to 
guess  ^'  the  tmdi  ef  ni4Mlof|8  fa^s  whicii  t^efe  well  ipeaning  persons  were  ill 
qualified  to  appreciate.  -  We  bail^  al^oik»n^jChinj|s^g^ogr^^r9^  whose  dry  tables 
of  nomfiMJarure  gM  us  little  information.  "^Thilp  any  rxtendea  description  of  China 
thatcouU&^giiven  woul^apsji^^alorils  of  fi^p  %r  * 

The  co4J(Q«its  of  the  Em'peqpH^  ^^^^  M^ti^oo^Eiled  rather  im-  I  cumm  m* 
pro|>e^  the  Ta0l#)  dynasjj^ve  ^iQp^  m^  powr  over  a  gj^t  part  |  ^^ 

tMei$tMsjy,  TO  whicl^were  inha- 
vhdlly  distinctttropi  the  Tartars.  The 
m.    The  <^t96f  the  old  contiaent 


*  Ve^oteJkpM^  33,%f i^  vdlum^.l 


,»^ 


t  n  P^Kt  ii.  Alia,  Mp.  15. 


bepoNT^i^hR  oi^motHd  MtaoUorWolQ||K>Qi  f^o^l^^  ■<lJB|IBr^opa 
frmh its Aro opposite  wremjMfc.  ^wp yeai e^pirfes, the^Kpifln aSduHShinese, 
iMi^OAe  of  w)^  a]p|p«ci|pnbe  g|le  imle  the  o&eapasdfftie  traj[>ic^  at^which 
appecfed  to  h&ye4he  wh(3ey»url(PlptpMn^  find  lh#)s^V^  coi^nnmous  ob  a  | 
ti  ^  I  ilMllTyr  miferfclkDgth,  &m  the  oeighboivdibocf  of  bike  J^catf^to  the 
momm^ise^efAmo^.  !t^hi» loDgiH%al frontier  folloi^  in  g^»l  th^^ction 
of  the  iRaYe, ^^aniiui^a"  Da#>riw mountains,  in^Paooria,  ra^'cvqri  tSe Bus- 
•ians^have  egj^nde^M^  bouikdalkp  bey  odd  the  moxjomki^RMm  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 
Am^e.  Xake  Palcati/bidL\l$Haiwuj^^^  the  B^(«MB|liB^s,  separate  tlie 
Chmese  empire  dn  tly  west  front  t|^  ^&^i^^9  th^Uzbeks,^  the  other  independent. 
racea  of  tr^Q  fartary*  WWl^gl^hiaese  'pa>rer  gradually  reaped  the  frontier  of 
Asjfitic  Rm^ia  g|fl^e  no«h  andSprth^st;  itjextemled  to^e  w(%and  south-west 
over  the  vast  regions  of  Thibet,^dlAs  now  become^lmost  conterminocis  with  the 
limiti^rche  ftritifl)i  ,„,.,.  to  fln^  nnrtli  of  Bengal^  .The  sBaall  countries  of 
*'^'^  8a  I  Hiigii  I  <l  arrm  i  monotaind  and  o^er^  tlfe  la«t  barrier 

on  this  sido  between  t  hi  ^     '  and  I  nd^,  lire  now  pailfympder  the  protec- 

tion of  iireat  niitui:u  More  tpt  jtbe  rast,  the  (^hinbse  province  of  ."tun-nan  ^eomes 
in  contact  wiili  the  iiuman  eitipifc.  The-  ^ns^iessions  of  twSiamese^  npt  reach 
the  Ciiiiie^^e  front iri-  but  the  little  I  of  Latogtlnd.Tonquin  are^ltP  iwareat 

neigh b o u rs  in  li m t  qi i a  1 1  ^  j .  nnd  pf ^  i  .  r  .<  ly  ta i|^ 

E    1       The  Ba^nuO*r:r  -  many  gjtfi. and*  »tra^,  Wi^es  the 


J^shorts  of  tho  Chine  .■  -  rfsptrn  (or  an  extent^f  S^OOQ  (jilesf ^kon/jig 
firofn  the  Tonquiiiepe  fr^jntler  io  Uir  moutli  of  the  river  Amoor.  The  GuJ^^on- 
quin  ant]  1 1  hj  CI  n ne^e  Sea  bo  und  thi>  i  m jj ir e  <  h  t  the  ^uth.  The  cliaiuiel  of  Fwftosa 
separates  ihc  i^iliiii.l  of  that  lumio  from  iln'  -jrjiitineat.  ^The  Bluch  Sea  extends'^e- 
tween  China  and  Ihi'  ishmds  of  Lieii-Cboo  anti  Jiapan^;  tl^  Yellow  Sea  between  China 
And  Corea,  Wo  Wam;  :ilrcady  ^oiisiHrntJ  th^^  JiJea  of  Japaa,  tfee  extremity  of  \#ich, 
explored  by  La  P*  r  ni:f.  ,  bus  rcrrivij  ih©  inappropriate  name  of  the  ChanHe^bf  Tar- 
taiy.  Jt  is  Tiot  rf  1  i;un  \.  licjihej  luo  Cbinc?e  lay  QJiaini  to  tfie  islahd  cajled  Scghaliefl 
or  Teh  ok  a,  n  rnuinn'  whidi  may  acquim  Home  importance,  and  of  which  theaJ^re 
active  ambition  of  th^i  Rn^nia  js  will  peiliii]i^  bike  possession.  The  extr^wAt/ <^^ ^ 
Mantchoo  country^  which  has  been  calK'd  Clinese  UtriAry^  lies  on  the  sen  called  by 
niodem  navigators  the  Sea  oi'  Okhotsk,  and  by  d'AnviUe  the  Sea  of  Kartitchatka. 
Sztentor  the  I  Tlie  Chinese  empire,  oompreheiuJed  ^thin  %e9e  limits,  has  a  length 
^«**^-  ]  iifaboiit  MC()  I  ' '    ,  I .    Ivonin-  from  CasBgur  to  fiie  mouth  of  the  Ameor. 

Its  greatest  breath  |n&y  be  ta|^n  f^om  the  SaYanian  nfbunlains  to  the  smithetH  pomt 
of  China,  opposite, to  the  inland  orlH[ay-nan,.a  ^a©  of  more  tlian  ^000  nfifs*  ^^ 
surface  may  he  comjuiBd  ^•evfen'tnillions  of  *aquai^  IViiles,  s(m)ewbat  lew  than  a 
tenth  part  of  that  qftkcfAamtkl^l^obfe.*    ••    .      •      J'  .        -  -^  - 

In  the  presenf  book  w^  (pohfine<  ourselves  to  Ohinc^  ]&oper»    Tp 


eountry  presents  in  itself  a  field  of  very  great  extent,  having  i^surf^ce  of  more  fta% 
M7,000  8quaj4mile|.1nfcbited"by  a  popul^oAwhic*  some  reckon  15a,  an#^*ei^ 
833  millions.  ThiXoltitey  has,  .indeed,  no jiiatuKal  Ihnit ;  the  Great  Vf^Pfeptf^W 
it  firom  the  Mongols  <li  the  north;  on  the  wes4  pelittQaiUnaits  are^prMcribe^^to  ^ 
wanderii^  of  the  Kalmi^ks,  #  BMUths  ^ffoho-N^,  and^he  Siifeis;  on  ff^oatbf 
the  frontiers  of  GhiiilProfi|^  ^tc  me  same  with  those  c^  th^empir^^  '       ,j^ 

t)M«biit.       I      The  /oilowing^  th^able  dP^N'ti^ft  «nd  extentof  ChinU  ^roj^^,  ^" 


,  coiUbng  to  thf  inforinfli^%omtllunfcatcd  b|^t]|e  IVbMidann  Chd^^-si"o 
to  Lord  Macartn«fr,^l^if  tti  hb  eii^bs||^  fftm^G^tat  Britain.  *     '^      '* 


ft? 


e^itaeBr 


!fub-r»f 


.1 


4«^ 


;iubi 


Of} 

en. 


age  aic^ 


,  .  SMO 


liim'ae,  ia  their 
.  idirtg  their  own  tcr- 
>  f  eiitury,  publbhed 
y  ihd  PGrsmns 
'  *(  the  ancientfl 
the  resemblanoe  of 
^^     ll  is  bi^^hly  pro- 
of Thibet,  China,  and 

It  sooiiia  to  con- 
r  iji  the  north-west* 

^iV'tncca    of  I  Sonihem 

;    ii  is  conti-  |  **^'"- 

lb  tli-un  liXk'JTch  hclwccn  the  pro* 

tlio  iioulli|  and  IToo^Quajig,  am] 

ili  alkd^fier  reaching  the  limits 

itcifi  Uio  h$^U\  of  tbc  Yang-tse* 

th\  Bd  tl^cif  ttom  the  sea  on  the  east 

\  '^i,-f.,^KJang  transversely,  ao  that 

should  fcitanci  at  a  higher 

■^^1  ipal  thain  must  be 

^n4  Quan-si,  @ince 

in  ftiat  t|uaiteJC  HJ^^W  ^^^^  *-  ^^i^'^^^^t'  have  not  been  able 

the  Uttle  inountiwii  of  Meiling,  which 

'o*YBiig**     it  is  surrounded  by  several 

rrtpff^e?*  of  which t  covered  with  treea  and 

sijrl  romtintJe.     Gneiss  and 

:  cliai IK  called  tlie   Mangian, 

,  and  wliich  rivals  the  Appenmes^  or  pef> 


urih-cisi 


illv  in  til' 


!^  4iflve  *mly  e;  _ 

4    i!h'    '■ 


BaRbiiui^ 


of  the  ftorth-w«ai  does  not  so  miiili  consist 

I  ^u«:i  L^ssiofi  of  terraces,  or  table-lands.     Such  at 


KArtjqfn 


•  ^Mfmncy'i  Embui^,    DarrQWi  t.  iii*  p.  ^%  132.    Dc  Gulgnci,  t.  i.  p. 


l$2. 


08    '        «  ^  toq|rrQUT¥ijiECONi^«     ^     # 

lean  Oilytreri-fre^aite^^^ 

faintly  deliTiealed  co^^sThe  idea  ^.  ^eat  exaolB^ss  a^  *i 

the  pioviice  of  Se-t<^elKa  chainj)f  nidunjains'  rvy^A  paraDeli  to  die 
from  goiitJi  tr>  north,  and  then  entera*tiie  Sifan  rountry,  where  ii  takes  the  iiamc:^  ^' 
Kentac-Ja,  Rhat-cj^co,  and  others.     Prom  llus  rcgioii,  rich  in  springs,  tiie  cbn 
turns  tp  thp  east,  uiitl  ejiter.^  tlie  jirovince  of  S]ien-si,  where  it  runs   pamllcl  lo  tij« 
river  Hocl-ho,  ihcn  to  theJioan-ho.     It  fradti^liy  disappears  in  tha  provifliC€  of  It   , 
nan.     In  the  nortli^ot'  the  proviiico  of  Sfum-si,  aad  in  the  eoimuy  of  the  Morv        I 
OrtOB,  th©  Ifoan-ho  is  tbiiud  to  make  a  iuru  of  SOOmiles  to  the  noHhp  and  boui 
three  sides  a  uioiiiiiajiioits  ami  pcrtccdly  i?i<  elated  pkiteau*  I 

NMoicofthe    I       The  province  ot;  Shan-s^i  iii  (nW  iA  mountains,  which  se^ft  to  h.l      | 
aCSS^*'^    I  to  a  chain  e?cit  nJing^Vom  the  baniv^  uf  the  tiv*  r  Ajnpor across  Mon^oi 
The  secrindaTY  hranehf  s  of  tin-  «  hain  have  been  raimuked  by  Dr.  Gfflan.    'llu.^ 
mountain^^  are  almoii  all  [j*  51  .vJ.  iirnl  i>rejjit'!it  bare  rock,^  m  every  part.     Moat  tm; 
•  monly  tlio  first  terrace  is  of  sand  and  ^itrifiuble  stone  ;  the  secuud  is  ft;  rough  gia- 
nulated  hnie.stonej  filled^  with  bluish  noduk^  i  the  third  is  close  and  very  irregaiar,! 
formed  of  n  hardened  clay  of  a  blue  colour^  tiid  ^iojnclimes  brownish  red-     In  t^orm^ 
places  there  IS  a  large  ([uaiitity  of  oxide  of  iron ^  gi\ing  the  day  an  appearan^'e   -i 
ochre.     !n  several  parts  adjoining  Mongolia  tliere  are  piTpcndici^ar  veins  of  jKfluti 
sparsometimcg  mixed  witii  blue.     Tho  tops  of  the  higheal  mopntains  coniatn  '^ 
different  pLtccs  large  masses  of  graoite.* 

Thet^e  moimtains  offer  no  tracer  of  ihe  agency  of  lire*     They  ^eem  to  liave  hvv\ 
formerly  cohered  with  wood^at  ^u^jent  iiitiir  ^wmmits,  and  the  ^B^  which  aramost,  . 
exposed,  exh}bit*j^on|  except^uSlefl  f«getai^lQ|produc|ions.^      ^"     m>         ^  *' 

The  province  of  Snan-tpn  con||k0  in  a  g^at  ines^reof  9^1a{i^noQnt9inilis'p6> 
nmsula.     These  mountliins,.  whicn  pi^ontaia  ^j^  mineii,  ^constitute  a  «gfo^  ^olly 
detached  from  the  ot^er  mountaii^^of  i[|ina.   ^ITfialWe  most^^tfl  pei^fof  tlie  ^ 
chain  are  called  by  t^e^hinese  .'i^ie  fl[QS6e|&  ^eads.*^    .  .  ^     ^^    **  *  ^ .  Jw- 
ntim.  I      The  largest?  plains  of fCMna  are.thi||Jbund  }a  t]|%ffo«^<Q>r^i An- 

nan, between  the  two jgreat  rivira  Koan^ho  ana  YaSg^tse-Kiteg.    Th««e  ii^o  rivcfSi   | 
with  the  Hookian  in  the  south,  foMn  three-great,  basins,  whic^4iDraprehen<l%e  pioil 
fertile  parts  of  the^^ountr^  The  op^f^  o£  Chiita  secib  in  gen^jr^^  be  jBOcky^  aancfy, 
and  beset  with  shall«w|.    j^  ^       ^   ^fti^^       *      *  -^      i^  * 

Rimi.  I      rfoan^^fg  01^'  the^llow  Wkg^y  recdives  ||iis  <«ame  fronijie  cok>ur 

of  the  mud  whteh  * 


1 


country  of  the '. 

d'^Anville  there  ]  _  _  "        ^      w 

entitled  to  be  considered  as  the  c<Arwienc^i%i^  of  ^e«Hoaii-h(to>^   I&  ttiginfts  Iboi 

similar  to  those  of  the'Rhone  an4|jp  fthine.^^Geograp^ra^lvay  difi^&lti^s.abcNtt 

these  points  regardiag  the  cfrigiftsw  g»e^|  rif ei^/^%  if^cicace  attftrnth  wer^in^dan- 

ger  from  an  error,  forgcftiog  thtMh^^c|  mei%  qutfstio^s  of  lioi|ie^^tare,  and  thai 


^e  only  object  worthy  of  pursim  is  t^ia^op^mf  jMpdci  of  speaking,  pSciously 
chosen  and  sufficiently^steady  t&e  ^ayrunierstood^ Where. thiols  i^iie«ts«» 
erfery  end  is  obtained  by  specifying  tffe  fact  in  particular  c«6€l|l,  Jts^jK^e  have  nqp'ffc'^^^ 
TanriK-H.  I  Thi^tang-tsfc-l^g,  ptf'JUjie  Rive^f  risea^somewhereiln  th^mo^ 
"*  I  of  Thibet,  near  the  de^rt  of  Gobi.     But  it  is  on^  by  ^jprtiiSJM^"^' 

ble  thotigfa  uncertain  condusions4Vom  a  numb^  of  contrad^tory  accoub^&at  d*ht^' 
ville  and  Arrowsmith  have  fixed  (|ie  positions  of  tiiese'sot^ipes.     s  >i*      ^  ^  **.  . 

These  t#o  great  rivers,  sii«4^  bofhHn  r&e  anddestinlitiQ^desce%d  l^itk^^^^i^X 
firom'Ae  great  table  lands  of  central  Asia,  md  ei^h  of  them  m^ffB^  branch  omouD- 
taihs  which  forces  it  to  describe  an  im'mensei^ircuiuthe  Qoati-ho^o  t^porth,  and 
the  Tang-tse-kiang  to  the  soutH.  8epafated  )»y  an  mterval  ^  H()0  vtmByihe  one 
i^mi  inclined  to  direct  itself  to  tke  tropioil  seas,  while  thft»Oiefi^«a^eri  off  ap^og 
the  icy  deserts  of  Mongolia.  Suddenly  recalled,  ailif  jhipelledi)y  tha  rfm|jpK^^^ 
of  their  early  brotherhood,  they  Approach  (fit  ^ther,  ^  wtoiLiiong^)og^^  ^ 
the  Eupbratee  and  Tigris  in  another  Meiypotamia :  where,  itfler  being  ajpiQ^V  ^^' 

•  MMartney't  EmbaHf»  iii.  3ar;345,  2^9.  .Bi^ow,  11.  Ul.     ^  «     J 


^  .H 


"^^Hm^. 
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jt  v)  by  <aiialB  and  lakes,  the/  terminate  within  a  mutual  diatance  of  110  miles  their 
V- y tic  and  irimie us©  course*  * 

\  mong  the  tribularios  of  these  two  great  rivers  there  arc  some  which  I  Virwui  ri- 
i[  in  aize  tlie  largest  tfvera  of  Europe.    Tlie  Fuen-ho,  the  Hoei-ho,  |  '*^ 

Hoay*ba»  fall  into  the  Yellow-Hiver ;  the  Yalon-luang,  which  is  nearly  700 
jf  the  Tchoo  or  Yau-kiang,  the  La-kiang,  and  the  Yuen-kiang,  are  tributa- 
•o  ttic  Blue  River,     The  two  rivers  Yutso  nnd  Yon  run  lirsi  into  the  iiike  Tan- 
_  hoo,  and  the  Kan  into  the  kkc  Po-Yadg*hoo,  and  these  two  lakes  then  aend 
,  wnfen?  iiuo  the  Y«ng-tse-krarrg,  Each  of  these  aeeondary  rivera  of  the  interior 
iifiijt  m^y  he  compared  to  the  Loire j  the  Rhine,  or  the  Elbe, 

are,  however^  two  laivin  rivets  in  China,  wluch  maintain  a  perfect  independ- 
^^1'  I  be  Hoan*ho  and  the  Yan-tse^kiang.     The  Hoan^kixing  in  the  south, 
rn  the  mountains  of  Y^unr^iion,  after  a  cotir^e  of  740  niileB,  falls  into 
n    iiuu  MI  Uanton;  and  in  the  north  the  Pay-ho,  after  roc eiving  the  Yan-ho,  falls  ^ 
iidu  die  G  ulf  of  Fokinp   This  multitude  of  rivcra  confers  on  the  Chinese  nation  incal^ 
r vantages  for  agric^ture  and  inland  navigation.  But  their  water  f  Nitureortbe 
,  i  of  a'  good  qualify  for  human  use,  probably  Iteeaiise  in  their  |  **"'^ 
I  4 Nit:  detijcent  from  the  sttjep  mountains  they  carry  along  with  them  a  quantity  of 
|i  ri^^  purticlcs,  and  at'tervvards  wind  too  slowly  through  the  marshy  flats. 

partdof  China  are  (illed  witli  Jake^,  several  of  which  are  very  [  principal 
Duhalde  telln  ilh  tliat  the  lake  of  Tong-ting-hooj  in  the  province  j  ^*^^** 
mnff,  IS  uioro  than  220  mites  m  circiiniferencc-     From  the  borders  of  this 
iit^  \So'hAmTiy}fm'9Xk  aUBf  140  xp^tiBs  fong^and  liride,  there  is  a  gireat 
al]|i08t&lbuching^oh6  anothen     This  circumstance  has  procured  fe 
_   tam^Ho^kjam^j  'whiA  8i|nifie»  '<  the  Country  of  Lakes."    The 
hooAi  nte  pro^ce  of)£&i-si,  has  a  circimiference  of  90  or  100  miles, 
foi^pipoi^  ip^rS)  one  of  whidi  is  Iblly  equal  to  the  Loire  at  Angers. 
iOD  of  tha|  la£e,  however  is  Auigerolis.     The  Tlai-hoo,  a  lake  south 
ing,  is  snrf^ded  by  very  fomaptie  hills.     Those  of  Hontse-hoo  and 
[oqM^ll^  9ofiti  jtf  l^aj|king,  ar^  of  vast  extent.    AH  these  lakes  furnish 
mtbuaeiffaL  <yc<^mui!toitiOTi,  an4  resorts  for  pleasitfabie  excursions,  and  are  abun- 
d#A  Jtctek^  ^i^^'^'^lb***^  iijKh^e^tftmquillhasLqs  barks  «re  navigated  which  are 
^^^^^^^'-^^^-^be  npHlll5Qp9rtphk;  g^  8ie  Chinese  pelku^,  an  aquatic  bird,  is 
ihiQg  tB^  a  ripg  b^gN|pM  rot^d  hirneck  to  prevent  him  from  swal- 


l<re^. 


i^^ 


displaced  tftbir  enlighfened'  industry  in  umtiiig  by  J 
canalsamke  ifaters  witlf which  nature  has  so  largely  endowed  their  em- 
^^^FA^ftefi^e  astonished  ift  the  length  apd^ommodiousne^  of  these  canals. 
'Qftey^pB  de!q>en|M|l^aifU  l^l!^on»  to^arry  b|ge  vessels.     But  their  locks,  or 


ikkes.  uy  means  qf  which  ves^s  ascend  aifd  descend,  are  con- 
y4itA  skillr^  Th»  rivein  and  c^als  are  c(#9red  with  so  great  a 
Md$Si4imktk  9^  amtB  <f  provisions  thai  th&  wafers  seem  to  have 
ai  large  Jrpopula|ion  as  Wb  IwL    ^The  canat  have  a  stone  quay 


taneeof 


margiift,  ^d  sometimq|  brid^iBS  <ibnstructed  wi^  wonderful  art:  but 
is  slciW,  fccajy  tfj^ejyls  are  generally  drd^ged  by  men.  The 
^e  rodtt,  thlK^oed^^lK  fields,  and*the  (^tk  succession  of  villages, 
eom^r^i^ly  plefsujjjg  t^  the  eye,  thelironders  of  nature  1[>eing  con- 
Me  OT  husMn  industryT  ^  The  nl^st  celebrated  of  these  dbals  is  that 
:iUipcU|  C4ild.formii|f  'a  eoHmnHinicatioii' between  Fekin  and  Canton^ 
|L  ftmJniMKg.  U  wae^uflt  in  the^ead  of  ttib  thirteenfii  century,  unoer  the 
^^jje^^t  ilhan.  The  t>nly  intemiptf&n  of  thif  long  navigation^  a  dis- 
's  joijpey  ^igrossihg  a  nloCbtain  between  the  proviDC|  of  (^an- 


MM|d  itVoginSaa-Bi^^ 

,  f  iMetMMKtiaX^fer^  Lord ^    ^^     

hify  No.  15t.  Ibulmmel,  Traits  des  Pficles,  s&tliii.  ci 

iVt  CuitattM*  ii.  33. 35^195.  •]fbcarineyaJy.^71. 

^  Diihald7l^3.    isc^Hey,  fcc    *     *^     * 
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collate.        I      The  dttbnMiee  of  climate  b«lp8tti  the  4 
by  the  iftfluence  ^hich  the  mountains  of  CenlKil  Asia  i 
of  which  often  difiiises  itself  OTer  tbe  «dyoiniiig'Countxfe» 
proxinuiy  of  an  immense  oeeaa  must  laedifyin  a  (iWietilar 
seasons^  tkemarithne*  jNovinces.  4    #.     .       i 

Htericutt.     I      The  hunielLnes  to  which  the  island  ot  Formosa  »  <fkp 
tend  their  mtages  over  the  a^oining  siMires  of  Chippu    The 
comnifted  to  i^oovd  the  storm  whkh  destroyed  the  hnnwM  I 
CMquestfof  Jajpan.     The  diwdftil  wtler-ipeuts  alkTiytia^ii  Tw^o 
appearance  in  the  Gulf  of  T<onquin  aJeo  infest  the  Churese^^^u  ' 
BMt.  I      The  south  of  €Ui^,  ne«K  the  ttopie,  expenenceil'4 

those  of  Bengd,  but  toodeAited  by  tile  moflH^n^dli  j^riei"  '^ 
heat  of  Canton  is  abotit  76""  of  Fahrenheit's  BcaleT^    Th«  ( 

fr6m  east  to  west  does  int  seem  to  reach  th^  soufpem  cfasU  x/«  ••*.«»,  vi  ^  .^  w^»«», 
it  is  only  in  an  indiredhHk  inconstast  manner.  The  ^edlh  ipvefi  of  tbescrvUs''  ^\ 
by  navigators  seem  fidrar  contradictftna;  the  no^^eSt  winck  tfpftfit  preMlu.  i 
spring  and  summer,  and  tie  south-^el|  and  south  m  tig  fdl;  but  IniSk  of  jtffciiujwii  j 
liable  to  frequent  chllqges.  ^  ' ,  9^       -  ^     • " 

The  northern  and  w^m  parta^' of  China  have%^r  eoUfercliflMte  iN«NM|Mi^ 

oniititudev.  JThia  ewNtibn 


tries  of  Europe  which  aR' situated  in  the  tome  parcel  oFhititudev.  JThAewPStibn 
of  the  land,  and  the  sno^p«  wi^  witich  for  the  greater  psM  of  the  ytfHv  ^|^ 
mountaitts  of  Jsia  afe  (^vered,  «olitributer  to  prcMhiee  this  ddfTereaoe  c^te^eijlhire. 
BxtreuMP  of  I  The  extTeoMs  of  4ieat  and  pt^xiM  u§  much  grealter  9!l|Pekin  4lian  a|^ 
SSK  ^  I  Madrid,  tho^gh  the  latitude  is  mueh  ^e  sam^  it  £eezes  %^y  JKJP^ 
eember,  January,  and  Fetoruaiy,  and  V^^ry  <|ilen  ni  UmAi  uA  NdMrn^j^r^tThe 
cfimate  of  Pe.  I  cold  18  otldn  foMowed  by  excesnVi^heat^f'At  F^nHbere  ai%  p^mi^ 
^  I  speaking,  oni^two  seasonsv  winter  and  sttmaMr.     CdMlilatin||M*Mfa^^ 

to  the  observations  of  Father  Amyot,*!*  Ae  mean  term  of  the  greatest  hii^i^l^^^    i 
that  of  the  greatest  cold  6^^  below  zero^  tfie  medium  heat  <^  thenar  Ofl*  ^  j 

The  wifeds  are  oAen*extremely  via|»iEt^il|*Pe*kin.    Injj^ng^  and  ^u^ 


tumn  they  begin  at  sunrise'^andt^ease  a$  sunset;  thBytafrv  alpng^^h  ^em§  eopious- 

grow  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^kin.     Tlw  lyra  and  |y>adi-«73R  win<(  are  £qjbo|| 
prevalent.  .     *    **  W  i  ♦    *.Ai  •  JW  ^ 


impregnation  of  yellow  dust  tes^nbline  a  ati&wM  <fi  tuWigilMnch  ||s  thouj^^l^J 
some  to  be  the  pollen  ef 'the  flowers  of  4||  Pj|^  rmtBTi Imii^yetalilga^cy^ <ai 


Bi^ns.  I      Rain  is  rare  in  P&in  during  wint^.     if othyi^j^ffbow  nSla  vt  thA 

reason,  and  that  in  small  quantity.     Vhe  montK^  of  June^ulTf&nd  'August  wttfavf 
miny;  November  is  the  driest  fftonth  tf  the  wIfo{e  vear.  *  Stori§  Uf^b^nent  ^ 
December  and  January.     The  aierage  ndlnbet  of  rainy  ^ys  fttiugh^t  ttiMpearis 


reason,  and  that  in  small  quantity.     Vhe  montK^  of  June^uiyr&nd 'August  wttfavf 

fifty-eight. .  At  Rskin,  auror«B  borates  and  several  dthefluminipsl 
frequently  seen;  sotfe  which  seem  to  l^  of  the  same  naturMcqu^ dhriiig^the 

AgvkuitiiK.     [      While  entering  on  a  view  of  the  vegptafa||fkl^sW^  ^ti^  ^r  ^ 

sures,  of  an  excellenragricultui^  arrest  Jfer  attenUpn.     Ro  priuc^d^^|  e^Mlli^ ' 
nation  is  rice;  but  in  Ihe  north-wesf  these  are  places  too  cq)d  ind  dry  fS^i^'M^j 
which  is  therefore  replac^^by  wheai     if<H|^}  ^^^^9  tuffiipi,  0910^9  headsT^Bj^ 
above  all,  a  epectes  of  wWc  caf>bage  call^^^'^,  aJVciilti)9led,ia  mm  o^Mky^T 

Almost  the  whole  arable  Ihnd  is  constantly  |mp}oyed[m  the  Jiro(n]c'^o«^^|Kitti^A 
food.     Tiff  practice  of  fallowing  wfyjmkrmtvn.    Dhere  are  v^  fiftw  pastuJie,  ai^ 
few  f^lds  of  oats,  8f  beans,  of  of  tumiJPfbr  &edli%  eattJ^    Aven  fte)l|»ef^t  moi||^ 
tains  are  brought  into  cd|tivati<>ii;.they4i«  cut  hitoAermces,  resteiblfiig  sd«  ^ttatie^- 
immefae  pyramids  divided  by  nu'Aierous  steps  er  stories;  and, %^at  is^ r^^^oAy  , 
of  oiir  adn|iration,  the  water^which  nin^t  f 
terrace  te  t^jrace  to  the  verj^top,  by  mtras  < 
carried  abo4  and  woreed  by  tuo  mdff.     S^ 
mountains/ Irem  whidh  the  rain  water  that  isVollecte(^iift  let  down  l[^#vairidty  of 

*  Klrwan  on  t^emperature  snd  Climate. 

t  Mimolias  des  S^tvansW^nraB,  1. 1!  p.  ft^.    « 

t  De  Guigne%  iii.  33d:  ^ 


%  % 


oaiKA. 


n 


tte  tyiM*    Ib  syph  (daces  as  am^ieap  or  too  bairQn» 


qi  onm  Te^  mmpl^eonilniaiioD;  it  has  ^liaif  one  handle  I 

Lno^^odlle^   jA^thay  do  not  &ll#w  their  grouady  and  have  no'  turf  to  cut, 

r*b  c0asider0J(  aa  uaaleas.    Tliagrftow  their  c<mi  in  ctean  drills  temed  by 

B^ a  awrtifod  lalely  tiied  inaome  parts  of  £i^riand.     The  drill  plough 

Mi'iiatti  aad  oluMren  of  the  fiiftnera.    The  ChTOae  aan^mes  use  a 

vr  to  |epan|a  the^riiiii  from  the  ear;  tliey  have  always  pcaetised  winnow- 

l^jmacjfee  ifecisely  siaulaa  to  the  ftamers  which  were  iatraduoed  into  £a^ 

rope jy|n  a^tury  ^gp4  '         "  t 

^bIs  isxapkr^  M  agriiultuval  labour  and  for  carriage,  as  well  |  aaacu. 
ended  for  rood,  are  geaera%  kepft  in  slables,  and  the  fodder  is  collected 
m  are  ahiefly  fed  oabaans  aod  fktely  chopped  atvaw*  In  ihe.north- 
„i»are  used  for  the  plough,  aa  it  is  too  cold  for  the  bufialo;  but  the 
la^"  fa  pnrf|||i#J  i^pHrver  the  climalauadi&its  of  h. "  No  sobstanoe  susceptible  ^ 
ji^KfetiM|Mapes  (M  Datfaat  iniknitry  of  the  inhalntants  in  the  preparation  of  nia>- 
|m»    TttoAredl  expdienla  to  which  tiiey  faave  sacoBrfse  for  the  collection  and 

-^ ^ '^^oflhat  iCi^abW  a^le  are  namerotis ;  bat  a  dosfldptionxif  |  M«i«m 

,  work^of  lhi&4Kift,  w^uld  be  repugnant  to  good 


aAuv^ihfcflbat  lA^abW  a«cle  a 
th^ldrft  a«t  MC|aaaft3rt  Mf^  h^a 

The  9mtiesui~^^  ^"-^  j— n^— 


idb  Ae  dweUingi  of  the  peasalltry  are  disposed  contributes  to 

MmnMi^  st^  ^%j|M|riture*    Tha^  .are  net  l^ollectad  in  viHaga^,^  bul  all  dis- 

Xhey  use  nMftcflf  nor-galea,  nor  aa^  i^acaulioaa  i|gaini3t  wild  anMnala  or 

lie  wo^»  false  silk  wonn»;hhey^pin  cotloa,  ii4iich  is  in  general  use 

oadimi^eai^l^or  persons  of  both  sexea^  they  also  manufacture  woollea 

wo|||hn  m  Ihglpriy  weHFers  in^&e  empire. 

hermard  fji  uo  honours  oaitfened  on  apiiukuie  by  the  I  Ai^ieoitoMii 
verasaeat  <»  Efpy  yaar,  an  th§  Hfleenth  day  of  the  first  |  ^^ 
gililhil]jH|>  irrespond^  to  jiPame  day  in  the  beginning  of  our  March,  the 
anr4ii*|Moa  goes  through  the  ceremoi^  of 'bpening  the  gtound.     He  repairs 
[it|>ai"nlfc  tfin  field  iqjhaiated  for  this  ceremony.     The  pruices  of  the  imperiid 
'^  m^preaalnla'ofih.onl'Mi^eat  t|ihiHlafl!;  and  an  iimnens^  number  of  roaada^ 
liii^iiitenA^A.     'faro  iim«y'  ^  field  «re  lined  irith  the  officers  of  the  emperor's 
home,  tilb  thm  is  A^upiad  l^difcrent  mandarin^ ;  ^e  fourth  is  reserved  for  all  the 


m 


gpalf  thither  to  see  their^rt  honoured  and  practised 
eroi^BOters  the  field  alon^,  prostrates  himse^ 


bi^Ara jf  m  P^^Sf^  whojupalf  thj 
lylN^4|  oi^t|P  ^Ow^*    tK  emaer 

and  Umdfty'mB  groana  aip^m^s  with  bi%  Ibad  in  adoration  of  I  ten  the  6od  af 
WKSjpa^JrnpiapWioes  wiuS|p^Iou<l  voioe  a  prayer  prepared  by  tl^  C4mt  of  cer^ 
aaaUMfro  wtch  heViyokes  the  blessing  of  tho  Great  Being  on  his  labeur  and  oa 
,9%M|  wnole  f^ofill?.^  Then,  in  the  f  a|iaai^  of  chief  priest  ci*  the  ellipile,  he 
^mfb^  ia^Mpaage  to  heaveft  as  the  ibuntain  of  aU  good.  While  tltt  victim 
I  tne^S  anynuiK  is  bk-oa^  to  thAmperoB^^o  whieh  la  yc^d  a  pair 
>  omamepMBiaL  most  magni|iiBntaty{e«  The  prince  lays  Aide,  hia  igiparial 
HlM^a  hol4  af  t^^uMe  of  th^lough^ahd  opens*  several  furrows  all  round  the 
ifS\%!m  giv^s  tty  fM^gh  iativtli# heads  of  tie  oliicf  maadarios,  who,  labouring  ia 
fa^beaai<l>^(fepify  i^%  CPi^toilivo  dexterity*  The  oaremony  concludes  with  a 
MiS^aEDMaay^a  plecasWelq^  aapnesents  among  the  labout«/b;  the  ablest 


r  the  rest  of  0$  H^^**^  ^  ^^  freseaoe  of  ^he  empj»r6r.     After  the 
4^  iM#  JRpv^i  all  the  q^cea|^Ey  laQshuand  maq^,  the  emperor  returps  to  com* 
^ence^m^aoivlig  with  fimilar  ceiaaaony  aad»il^presence  of  the  labourers.    Theae 
caremonies  ar^Miformed  onjhe  saaied^y  by  the  viceroys  of  all  the  prarindea* 
1|  must,  hov^er,^  jioknowlei^ed,  that  creditable  travellers  have  |  "wmttv^u, . 

"     less.  flQurishing  than  la  generally 

re  are  extensive  tracts  in  a  state 

cept&ble  oT  no  sort  of  culture,  and  downs  oCan 


U  muse,  nowever»Mie  jieanawteoffea,  uml  creaimoj 
^r^SMlei^j^^lBJK  Chin€^.agi0Ulture^  far  lea 
iiiniid^^il^^Tymiiiiifl  ftpmY ekmto  CantoiOhare 
pf  aaitirik  aiM  Inountnin^hicTftaa^sceptible  oT  no  si 


r  aalMra.  ^fl  1i^untain%|K^i 


*  Macartney,  iv.  210.    Plane,  zxxvi.    DCGuignei,  i.  38S,  iii.  335. 
t  Barrow,^.  66.    Dt  Gul|^nef,  i.  34a;  ti.  17,  tii.  339. 
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ttpeet  as  gloomy  as  those  of  Brittany.-.   Hie  western  pra|hiees,t. 
counts  of  the  Chinese)  contain  a  still  lar^r  extent  efberm  land.  ^ 

Vtaittnef.  I  The  Chinese  have  many  fnA  trets,  but  tt  thnl'artipk  Aieirtedustry 
Is  far  hehinil.  Wedded  to  M  habitSi  Ihey  have  addedT  li|Je>.  tni|liovemenft  to  the 
species  as  fbn^hed  hy  rfature.  Theii^est  fruilfc  are  in  g^&nl  fir.  infSriOr  ft  fla- 
vour to  those  of  Europe*  They  do  not  practise  grafting.  *¥faey  pay  ve^.fiMe  aip 
tentioB  to  the  making  of  wine,  Uiongfa  'several  provinces  of  tiie  empire  abound  in 
vines,  the  grapes  of  whkh  are  ehiefly  sold  in  the  fintaof  dried  raisps.  *  AwBg  the 
#iit  trees  of  China  we  iiiay  remark  Oar  lemoir  tree  and  thsPOifrua  OMneniis,  three 
kinds  of  oranges,  among  wUeh  that  called  ^tibial  is  of  «Ae  taiat  df«>8-'€&te|y,  the 
Chinese  ehesnut,  the  banana,  the  tamarind,  the  muibeity,  iuii|  the  goai^,  Mmg  a 
fruit  simihir to  liie  pomegranate.  Several  fluropean  fruits,  such  as  gooi^bellfes, 
(raspberries,  aecording  to  some,)  tttd  oliVliBi  we  hardly  known  in  Ghiia.  OAb^e, 
turnips,  and  potatoes  fomr  a  great  pait  of  (he  Idod  of  the  Chines^  and'^hacildturc 
of  these  vegetables  is  carried  to  a  Ugh  degree  of  perfection.  «  «•    *       •    ' 

vntiMb  I  But  n^ture  has  conferred  on  Ch^a  otfaer%eailires  wUelM^B  pectdiar 
to  that  country.  Tea,  wMcb  iiaa  now  become  an  article  of  tlft  first  i^essi^^fot 
more  than  one  nations  of  Europe,  brings  ihimense  ptbfits  to  tlie  Chiiesd.  ¥MJP^ 
Vf ncttt  or  green  tea,  end  fte  Mea  MUaln*  blacktea,  have  beei  genendiy  mi^^ed 
as  trees  of  diffifrent  specif,  but  iome  «ble  ^fttanists,  Md,  among  'othen.  IWlsis. 
•Ventenat  and  Celsius,  have  th<^ght  that  the  lea  ^e  b asinAe  species,  ^a^  sid>jcct 
to  varieties  Sir  Geo.  Stauntojl  also  thinks  that  the  atmfm^  hghea,  iek  gi^^  on 
^e  same  shrub,  but  1}iat  the  laMr  nftdergoes  seme  pffparAMh  which  deprive*  p, "of 
its  powerful  agency  on  th6  system,  and  cMlmameateB  to  it  b  dheper  ^^ii^  ^l^e 
Cruignes  tells  us  that  green  andblacSLjtea  differ  in  their  ori||n :^4lH#dii^,\lhins*%e 
protece  of  the  province  of  Kian-quan,  and  tite  other^jPdnen.  .^JBlaek'teMlii'ti^ 
the  corrosive  quality  of  file  green.t  Ofter  species^  as  uttpenai,  congo,  a|d  singly, 
have  got  these  names  from  th^  natui^  of  the  gtom&i-ef  the  namim  of  the  d^tncts 
which  produced  themi  A  particular  odom^  is  coramunicate#to  tSk  hy  ridxi^  it  with 
the  leaves  of  the  ^eet  emelltng'*<$live.  The  tea  shrub  does  not  prcmel^  in  tivS^best 
manner  any  where  ei^cept  in  the  spB<^  lM>unded  by  th.e  GMf  of  Cah^  on  the  south 
and  the  Tang-tsel^ang  on  the  north,  whkhties  between  thajparalfels  of  W  and  23". 
Farther  north  and  farther  sout^  the  cidtivaiion  of  it  i^  less  Iuivaiitagd(^i83^ 
^^  "**)£?  I  "^^^  camphor  ^ce  grows  to  a  size  which  entitles*  it  to  be  fiumbered 
!p!%?"  I  among  trees,  and  it  furnish$;s  somd  of  Ibe  handyprest  aid  btet  n^odhfv 
carpentry.  .  The  brtmches  sione  are  used  fo|^  preparing  t&c  drilgj'^^^^^^l'j'^'^^ 
oameof  camphor.  The  bark  of  Hh%  poser  mu^ierrjfris^ised  for  m^ite^doth  *an4 
y^ier.  From  tj^e  fruit  of  die  Oroton  sM^rwthor  i^pSw  tree,  «t|petii  eolfitred^pxis 
obtained  which  is  formed  into  tapers.  The  Chinese  vamiriies  arein  grilK  repu||jliQii« 
Theyar^tnade  of afom  which  is  obtammd  |y  incision  frontfii%ee  caU^  in  tt^Ofinese 
laaguage  M^hu.  The  ahe  'has  the  height  aB§  figure  of  an  cjfm.  tre^*  It  coQta|p9 
within  the  bafk  three  so||s  of  wodl ;  Ae  irst,  bkick,'  coB^ci^  and  lieovy,  itfkalled 
eaj^  food;  it  ft  scarce;  the  second,  called  Asdi^booc,  isTi^hjl3ftca>Qllen  wo^;  t^ 
third,  near  ^  ^ntre,  is  called  Cahunba  wood;'  and  'selllf  ipMndie  for  its  weight*^ti 
fold.  Its  smell  is  exquisite ;  it  is  &  exoellent^cosdial  in  caSesjpf  fsuntin|^(^  psJ^- 
The  bamboo  grows  in  nmrshy  plaoes.  Itf  tops  aieappljif  <^0'»  gfeat  njNF  oses^^oe 
acooent  of  tlfdr  lightness.  While  young,  tho^  are  cut  and  split  &r  miMlng.  Y^t^ 
gjnbofc  J  old^  Aey  aequire  a  hardn€(s&  ei^al  \^  Ifett  of  the  stroeg^t  l^l^UigJiiip- 
cce.  ^"^  .  I  her,  Thdr  fibroils  ^lart  is  naads  into  wper^  The  sugar  e^^rews.in 
the  south  of  Ctiina,  and  sugar  is  Oi^  of  the  ceramod)|ties  ^ch  thd'^Eurdl^iuis  ^uc* 
port  fipom  that  country.  The  case  is  the  eam^iwith  ii^digo.  The  erops  of  cotton 
are  equally  abimdaltt.  But  cinnamon,  clove,  and  ndtmog^^QH)  are^n  small  number, 
and  confined  to  the  soutl^m  eztremitjiK>f  the  ^flntty.  %  .     .     ..i^    . 

•'•  V»*  ^'*^"  *  • 

•  M^moiret  fur  1A  phme,  viii.  p.  2%5.  Duhalde,  t  i.  f).  14»  15^  Lettref  66Mi^ifm,  xtd.  p. 
177,  (Nonobstsnt  Msourtiiey,  iv.  471.)    ^  ^  •  «    ^     «• 

t  Father  Lecompte,  Mteoir^  sur  I'sUt  present  de  It  Cbiae»  i.  lettre  8«  f.  36^  De  Quigaes, 
ill.  344^  347»  etc.    MacarUiey^  iv.  192.    Burrow,  iii.  79. 
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AttBYf^tSiAf  (tttaagftt  BaraapariUa,.iiiid  rhubarb,  are  numbered  among  |  utimdn^, 
the  articles  of'«Bp6rt,  but  the  rhubarb  probably  comes  from  Mongolia  and  Thibet. . 

In  iSe  marilioie  provinces  of  China,  no  large  forest  is  to  be  seen  in  the  plains,  but 
several  on  the  oKHintalns.  There  are  some  of  immense  extent  in  the  western  part 
of  tile  coontiy.  Pines  and  birches  are  very  common.  The  weeping  |  vointcKc» 
wiHow,  the  buiiatt  ig»  the  Tkma  orimUalis  or  Arbor  i^as,  the  HMacua  muUMlisy  and 
several  other  trees  and  ^lI^bs  form  Uttle  groves,  or  grow  detached  in  places  not  sub- 
jected to  agriculture. 

The  Chiiiese  rear,  though  in  comparatively  small  number,  all  the  do>  I  ikma^itmh 
mestic  animals  of  Europe ;  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  ox,  the  Buffalo,  the  \  "*^ 
dog,  the  oat,  the  pig ;  but  their  horses  are  small  and  ill*formed.  The  camdp  of 
China  are  often  no  larger  than  our  horses ;  the  other  breeds  are  good,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  pigs.  Tfa^  kind  of  dog  most  common  in  the  souUi  from  Canton  to 
ToBg-ckin-tcheE,  is  the  spaniel  with  straight  ean*  More  to  tj|e  north^  as  far  as 
Pekin,  the  dogs  have  generally  hanging  ears  aad  slender  tails.. 

Eleph^ts  are  common  in  the  south  of  China,  and  extend  as  far  as  |  wudtnuMii. 
the  dOth  degree  of  north  latitude  in  the  provinces  of  Kiangnan  and  of  Yun*nan. 
The  unicorn  rhtnoceios  lives  on  the  sides  of  the  marshes  in  the  provinces  of  Yun- 
nan and  Quan-si.  The  lion  according  to  Duhakb  and  Trigault,*  is  a  stranger  to 
China ;  but  the  animal  figured  by  Neuhof,  under  the  name  of  the  tiger,t  seems  to 
be  the  nameless  Uon  known  to  the  ancients,  described  by  Oppian,  and  se€A  by  M. 
Olivier  on  the  Euphrates.  Marco  Polo  #aw  tions  in  Fo-kien :  there  were  some  at 
the  conrt  of  Kublai  Khan^j;  The  true  tiger  probably  shows  himself  in  the  most 
southerly  provinces,  where  there  are  also  various  kinds  of  monkeys,  the  long-armed 
gibbon  or  Smia  hrngmBnOj  the  Simia  influena  or  ugly  baboon,  and  Uie  Simia  tikana 
which  mimics  the  gestures  anikeven  the  laughter  of  men.  The  musk  animal,  which 
seems  peculiar  to  the  central  plateau  of  Asia,  sometimeegoes  down  into  the  western 
proviacea  of  Chiaa*  The  de^,  the  boar,  the  fox,  and  other  animals,  s<xne  of  ^hich 
are  li^d  known,  «ure  found  in  the  forests  of  China. 

Tame  poultry  abounds  in  Chjoa,  particularly  ducks.     They  are  seen  |  Binb. 
waodeong  in  whole  flocks  on  the  canals,  m^  in  the  evening  Uieir  owners  call  them 
home  wi^i  a  whistle.     Several  of  the  birds  of  the  country  are  distinguished  for 
beauty  a£  form  and  brilUancy  of  colour ;  .such  as  the  gold  and  silver  pheasants, 
whicb  we  see  often  painted  on  the  Chinese  papers,  and  which  have  been  brought  to 
this  jQountry  to  adorn  our  aviaries ;  also  the  Chinese  teal,  remarkable  for  its  two 
beantiyful  orange  crests.     The  insects  and  butterflies  are  equally  distin-  |  inieeci. 
guished  for  their  uncommon  beauty.     Silk  worms  are  common,  and  seem  to  be  in- 
digenous m  tlie  country.     From  drawings  made  in  China  it  appears  |  rnh. 
that  it  possesses  almost  all  the  common  fishes  of  Europe ;  and  M.  Block  and  M. 
de  Lacepede  have  made  us  acquainted  with  several  species  pecuhar  to  it.     The 
Qiinese  gold-fish,  which  in  that  country  as  with  us  is  kept  in  basins  as  I  TheGoU 
un  oiiiament,  is  a  native  of  a  lak$  at  the  foot  of  the  high  mountain  of  |  ^^^ 
Tien-king,  near  the  city  of  Tchang-hoo,  in  the  province  of  Tche-kiang.     From 
that  place  it  has  been  tsiien  to  all  the  other  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  to  Japan. 
It  was  in  1611  that  it  was  first  brought  to  England.  *  ^ 

Silver  mines  are  abundant  ii^China,  but  are  little  worked ;  perhaps  |  Mhwrab. 
the  ignocanee  of  the  Chinese  is  the  cause  of  that  circumstance.  Gold  is  chiefly  ob- 
tained from  the  sand  of  the  i:ivers  in  the  provinces  of  Sc-tchuen  and  Yun-nan,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Thibet.  No  gold  or  silver  money  is  coined.  The  tute-  |  Tutenaguc. 
nague  is  a  white  metallic  substaneo,  of  which  the  Chinese  make  vessels  and  chan- 
dehers.  Its  exact  nature  is  still  a  problem.  Some  say  that  tutenague  is  the-  iiaiiie 
given  by  the  Chinese  to  zinc  ;  others  consider  tlie  tutenague  of  China  as  an  artificial 
mixture  of  different  metals,  while  the  tutenague  of  India,  according  to  them,  is  puro 
zmc  without  any  alloy  of  lead.§     M.  de  Guignes  affums  that  it  is  a  n^jlive  mixture 

•  Trigault,  Kxped.  Sin,  L  iv  c»p.  2.  t  Neubofi;  Ambassadc,  f.  li.  p.  d6. 

i  M.  Polo,  lie  rcb.  orient,  ii.  17, 67^  68. 
^  llaAy*  Min^ralugie,  t.  iv.  p.  158. 
Vol.  II.— K 
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of  le«d  and  iron  peculiar  to  China.  The  province  of  Hoo-quang  cotflliiiB  a  i 
which  furnishes  it  in  great  abundance.* 
Capper.  |  The  yellow  copper  of  Yun-nan  and  other  provinces  is  used  for'Wldng 
the  small  coin  which  is  current  through  the  whole  empire.  But  there  is  also  a  pccu« 
liar  copper  of  a  white  colour,  which  the  Chinese  call  pekngy  or  according  to  aome 
ff^kfong.  The  knowledge  which  we  have  of  this  metal  does  not  enable  us  to  de* 
cide  on  its  fNrecise  natiiro.  According  to  Kinumaun  it  it  a  composition  of  copper, 
niqkel,  and  iron.  To  render  it  softer  it  is  alloyed  with  tutenague,  or  what  answers 
b^er,  a  fifUi  part  of  silver,  f 

^ead  and  tin  are  the  two  metals  found  in  smallest  quantity  in  China.  That  which 
is  euorted  from  Ganlon  comes  from  Thibet  and  Ji^mn.  The  mines  of  quicksilver 
must  be  abundant  in  Yun-nan,  although  we  are  not  acquainted  with  their  precise 
iamii.  I  localities.]:  Realgar,  or  the  native  sulphuret  of  arsenic,  known  to  us  as 
a  violeni  poison,  is  employed  hy  the  Chinese  in  blocks  for  making  pagodas  and 
vases.  Whin  they  want  to  take  a  pui||9,  they  swallow  vinegar  and  lemon  juice  which 
have  been  kept  for  some  hours  in  vessels  of  realgar.  § 

VMiwmfoBw.  I  Lazulite,  jasper,  rock  crystal,  nephritic  jade,  magnetic  iron,  granite, 
porphyry,  and  different  kinds  of  marbles,  are  found  in  China.  There  is  a  kind  of 
marble  possessed  of  a  sonorous  property^  jto  which  travellers  have  given  the  name 
of  ''  the  musical  stone."  Several  images  are  made  of  potnstone,  (the  tale  graphiqut 
of  Haiiy%)  The  interior  of  China  undoubtedly  contains  a  great  number  of  useful 
or  curious  minerals  t  but  the  information  respecting  them  furnished  by  missionaries 
and  by  the  Chinese  is  extremely  vague.  Rubies,  corundum,  or  adamantine  spar, 
and  some  varieties  of  rock  crystal,  are  found  there.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  mention 
the  three  substances  employed  in  the  composition  of  Chinese  pofcelain :  peUmfsty  a 
whitish  laminated  feltspar ;  .fcoo/tn,  a  feltspar  in  the  slate  of  earth  or  clay ;  and  cAe- 
kaaf  or  sulphate  of  barytes. 

JL^  several  ef  the  northern  provinces  mineral  coal  is  found  in  grout  abundance. 
The  Chinese  pulverize  it  and  form  it  with  water  into  balls  which  are  ejq>oaed  to  dry. 
There  seems  to  be  no  fossil  salt  in  the  eastern  parts  of  China ;  and  kitchen  salt  is 
procttied  by  crystallization  from  sea-water*  The  northern  and  western  provinces  con- 
tain abundance  of  saltpetre. 
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PART  II. 

Topogrcg^hical  Detaih.     Provinces  amd  Towns, 

The  geneitil  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  physical  state  of  China  compre- 
hends a  selection  of  all  that  appears  unambiguous  in  the  different  accounts  given  to 
the  world.  We  proceed  to  the  particular  description  of  the  provinces,  beginning 
with  that  which  contains  the  modem  capital.  It  is  not,  however,  to  be  expected  that 
Hsmberor  I  WO  shall  describe  the  1572  towns,  2796  temples,  3158  bridges,  10,809 
•^  I  public  buildings,  or  the  765  lakes,  and  the  14,607  mountains,  etiume- 

ratCMl  by  CMnese  authors.     Though  we  shall  avoid  the  unmeaning  rapidity  of  tho 

•  De  GuipiM,  iii.  p.  362,  &c.  t  OiWm»  in  Miicartney,  iv.  289. 

lOc  GnigMB.  iii.  p.  255,  ^  Hatty,  iv.  234. 
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EnglMi  geogmpham,  w6  inuBl  not  ran  ioto  the  opposite  faidt^  Iwt  letre  to  siieh  at 
BiuduK  the  tmwieMj  nomenclature  of  the  Chinese  books. 

The  ^evince  of  Petcheli,  situated  in  the  sulf  of  ^e  same  name,  on  (•praviMelr 
the  sooth  sidB  of  the  Great  Wdl,  is  productive  in  grain  add  cattle,  but  |  ^^<^>^ 
deficient  in  wood.  The  high  mountains  in  the  neighbooriio^  of  Pekin  Ihrnish  id! 
the  coal  which  is  required  &r  the  consumption  of  5ie  country ;  and  though  it  is  in 
general  use,  the  mines  have  no  appearance  of  being  soon  exhausted ;  these  moun- 
taias  mko  yield  a  little  girfd  and  iron;  the  soil  is  sandy  and  oit^us,  the  air  cold  aad 
healthy.* 

Pelon,  the  chief  city  of  the  province,  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  Chi-  I  FtUa. 
nese  erapiro,  and  the  ordinary  residence  of  its  sovereigns.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain,  at  a  distance  of  twenty-six  miles  from  the  Great  Wall.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
long  parallelogram,  and  is  divided  into  two  cities;  the  Tartar,  or  mor^  properly  the 
Manlchoorian  ci^,  contains  the  imperial  palaee,  and  forms,  along  with  the  other  or 
Chinese  city,  an  irregular  whole,  seventeen  toMb  in  circumference.  The  walls  of 
Pekin  are  fifly  cubits  in  height,  and  conceal  the  buikUngs  from  the  view;  the  gates 
are  not  embellished  with  statues  or  with  sculpture,  but  their  prodigious  height  gives 
diem  at  a  certain  distance  an  air  of  grandeur.  The  arcades  of  the  gates  i^  of 
marble,  and  the  remainder  of  broad  bricks  cemented  with  excellent  mortan  •Hie 
greater  part  of  the  streets  are  in  straight  lines;  the  hugest  are  120  feet  wide,  and 
nearly  three  miles  in  length,  well  aired,  clean  and  cheerful.  The  whole  street  m 
generally  occupied  with  shops,  in  which  the  silks  and  wares  of  China  are  sold.  The 
fronts  of  the  houses,  which  are  very  low,  have  nothing  gloomy  in  tfieir  appearance. 
The  magnificence  of  the  imperial  palace  does  not  consist  so  much  in  |  inpcrw 
the  imposing  elegance  of  its  architecture,  as  in  the  multitude  q[  its  |  i****^ 
buildings,  its  courts,  and  its  gardens.  The  walls  of  the  palace  comprehend 'a  little 
town,  uihabited  by  the  great*o£cers  of  the  court,  and  a  great  quanti^  of  mechanics, 
all  in  the  emperoHs  service.  Father  Artier,  a  French  Jesuit  who  obtained  permis- 
sion to  visit  the  palace,  says-  4iat  h  is  a  league  in  circumference,  that  its  front  is 
embelMshed  with  painting,  giJdiag  and  varnished  woric,  and  that  the  fumjfure  and 
ornaments  of  the  interior  comprise  every  tUttg  that  is  most  rare  and  valued  in  China, 
India,  and  Eivope*  The  gardens  of  the  palace  form  a  vast  park,  in  which^jeit  proper 
dtstances,  mountaia^rise  twenty  or  sixty  feet  m  height,  separated  from  one  another 
by  little  valleys,  which  are  wat««d  with  canals;  these  waters  unite  to  form  lakes 
and  broad  ponds,  which  are  navigated  by  magnificent  pleasure  boats,  and  their  banks* 
are  adorned  with  a  series  of  baHdings  of  which  no  two  are  alike.  Each  valley 
contains  a  summer  house  or  villa,  sufficiently  spacious  to  accommodate  one  of  the 
first  noblemen  of  Europe,  with  aH  his  attendants.  The  cedar  qf  which  these  housea 
are  buOt  is  not  found  within  a  less  distanee  than  1400  miles  from  Pekin.  In  the 
midst  of  a  lake  which  is  a  mile  and  a  half  broad,  there  is  a  roeky  island,  crowned 
with  a  superb  palace  containing  more  thaa  » hundred  apartments.  The  mountains 
and  hills  are  covered  witli  trees  and  fine  aromatic  fiowQjrs;  the  canab  sftrtQ^  with 
rocks  so  artfully  arranged  as  to  be  a  perfect  imitation  of  nature  in  her  wildest  and 
roost  desolate  forms.  The  whole  has  an  air  of  enchantment  On  the  sumftiits  of 
the  highest  mountains  tall  trees  encircle  pavilions  and  kiosks  consecr^d  m  lefiie* 
ment  and  pleasure.  ^         ^ 

The  temples  of  Pekin  are  not  equal  to  the  palaces.  The  reltgio9  of  th^  Emperor 
is  coiqiiaratively  new  in  China,  and  its  ceiemon^s  are  celebrated  with  less  ppmjy  in 
that  country  than  in  Tartary.  The  mandarifs  and  literati,  from  whom  the  nngis- 
trntes  who  rule  the  empire  are  selected,  rather  respect  than  worship  Confucius,  and 
assemble  to  honour  his  memory,  in  simple,  neat,  and  cleanly  buildings. 

The  En^ish  make  the  number  of  inhabitants  amount  to  three  milli^i,  fVoiMMoB. 
an  estimate  ridiculously  extravagant.    The  city  of  Pekin  dota  not  afford  safficient 
space  for  three  million  of  men  to  stand  on;    With  these  accounts  we  tnay  conlvast 

*  Qaf-nro-y-tuadshi,  Chinese  Geograpby  in  Bosching't  MapA,  x^^»  411,  &c.  De  Golgnet 
ui.  298,317.      •  '  ^' 
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the  tfstiiiiony  of  the  Russians  who  haTO  visited  Pokin,*  who  teU  mthbt  it  sbareely 
doubles  Moscow  in  extent;  that  a  laige  portion  of  it  is  occupied  by  the  palace  and 
it^ardenii^  ahd  that  the  houses  are  not  closer  together  than  those  of  Moscow.  Now 
we  know  that  Moscow,  ttiough  larger  than  Paris,  does  not  contain  more  than  300,000 
inhabitants.  According  to  £ese  data,  Pekin  w^  only  contain  600,000}  or,  at  most, 
700,000  inhabi^nts. 

Other  tmriM.  |  PaQ»ting-fou  is  the  residence  of  the  viceroy  of  the  province.  On  the 
south  of  that  city  w^  ftid  a  small  lake  celebrated  for  the  quantity  of  nemipharSj  or 
water  lilies,  found  in  it,  and  which  the  Chinese  call  Lieu-Hoa.  Their  violet,  white, 
or  mixed  red  and  white  flowers,  sometimes  rise  two  or  three  cubits  above  the  surface 
of  the  water  which  carries  their  floating  leaves.  Every  part  of  this  plant,  even  to  its 
knotty  root,  -is  either  adapted  for  food  or  some  other  purpose  of  utility,  t 

This  cityf^rms  a  stage  on  the  road  from  Pekin  to  the  province  of  Chan*Si,  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  most  agree^le  roads  that  can  be  travelled.  The  whole  coun- 
try is  level  and  cultivated:  The  retul  socMnth,  and  in  several  places  lined  with  rows 
(^  trees.  It  is  constantly  thronged  with  men,  carriages,  and  beasts  of  burden. 
ProrinM  of  I  ^^  ^^^  south  of  the  gulf  of  Petcheli  is  the  peninsula  which  forms  a 
siMiJI^  I  part  of  the  province  of  Shanton.  The  great  Imperial  Canal  crosses  it, 
and^lif  this  canal  all  the  barks  pass  which  are  bound  for  Pekin  from  the  south.  An 
infinite  number  of  lakes,  rivtdets,  and  rivers,  enliven  this  province,  in  itself  barren 
itid  exposed  to  great  droughts  by  the  extreme  jnfrequency  of  rains.  One  part  of  the 
province  is  a  vast'plain  on  the  two  sides  of  the  river.  Wheat,  millet,  and  tobacco 
grow  here,  but  herbaceous  cotton  is  ihe^  chief  produce  Of  this  as  well  as  of  the  adjoin- 
ing province  •f  Kiang-Nan. 

There  are  wouis  resembling  catterpillars,  which  produce  in  the  fields  a  white 
silk,  wKch  attacnoa  itself  in  threads  to  the  shrubs  and  bushes.     Of  this  substance 
stufls  are  manufactured,  coarse  in  quality,  but  close  and  strong. 
Towiu.  I      Tsi-nan-foo,  the  capital  of  this  province,  is  famous  for  the  lustre  of  its 

white  si)ks.  Yeu-tchoo-foo,  a  large  and  populous  district,  contains  the  city  of  Kio- 
8eoo-hie\k  celebrated  as  the  birth  place  of  Confucius. 

Prorinceof  I  '^^^^  mouths  of  the  two  gmat  nvers,  Hoan^o,  and  Yangtso-Kiuig, 
KafairNaQg:.  I  are  in  the  province  of  Kiang-Nang,  one  of  the  mostfeitile,  most  trading, 
Bni  consequently  one  of  the  richest  in  Sie  empire.  It  is  situaledl^on  the  gulf  of  Nan- 
kii^^  in  the  Yellow  Sea.  Its  inhabitants  are  regasi^d  as  the  most  civilized  of  the 
Chinese.  Their  silk  and  cotton  cloths,  their  paper,  and  their  varnished  wares,  are 
held  in  higher  estbem  than  those  of  any  other.  Here  the  ancient  emperors  con- 
stantly held  their  court  till  reasons  of  stale  obliged  them  to  transfer  it  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tartary^and  fix  on  Pekin  as  their  plase  of  residence.  Green  tea  is 
the  chief  production;  the  mountains,  which  are  composed  of  sand-stone  in  well 
marked  strata,^  furnish  magnetic  iron,  eopper,  and  a  Uttle  sihrer.§ 
MakBig.  1  Nanking,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  whole  empire,  is  situated  on  the 
Kiangiinonfar  from  the  mo^th  of  that  river.  Without  reckoning  its  suburbs,  it  is 
said  to  be  thirty-three  miles  in  circumference,  but  the  missionaries  most  entitled  to 
credit  ^  that  the  ground  now  )>uilt  UfioB  does  not  exceed  one-third  of  Paris.  ||  Its 
ancienf^n&ll^  at  present  in  the  midst  of  cultivated  fields  at  a  little  distance,  and 
pejdiaps^lie  vast  extent  of  space  which  it  included  was  formerly  occupied  in  a  great 
measure^  bj^  gardens.  The  palace,  a  most  beautiful  building,  was  burned  in  1645, 
by  iie  Dl^a^tchoos.  The  only  public  buildings  remaining  at  Nanking  are  its  gates, 
whicif  are  extraordinary  for  beaut]^  aiyl  some  temples,  such  as  that  to  which  the 
PofcHkiii  \  famous  porcelain  tower  belongs,  which  has  eight  stories,  is  ascended  by 
tower.  [SS^  steps,  and,  according  to  the  Chinese,  is  adorned  at  the  top  with  a 

pine  apple  df  s^Ud  gold.  All  the  outside  is  ornamented  with  difierent  sorts  of  de- 
ngns  iiM^d,  yellow,  and  green.     The  materials  of  this  fin^  building  are  so  well 

•  7^^^^  ^  iMxxge,  with  a  geographical  description  of  the  city  of  Pekin,  publiahed  in  Ger- 
man, by  M.  Pallat,  at  P^ewburg,  in  17B0.  +  Duhalde,  t.  L  p.  12<. 
t  De  Gsigaet,  iii.  317.  . 
^  DaY-sin-y-tuodshi,  in  Buschin^;  -p.  433,  439,  8cc. 
I  Journal  dea  Savani,  178%  Jutliet^  p.  470.    Duhalde,  1 1  p.  128. 
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joined,  dial  tey  have  (he  appeamnee  of  being  in  one  piece.  In  the  corners  of  dl 
the  gallmea  are  hung  bella  without  number^  which  emit  clear  and  dehghtful  sounds 
by  the  impuLae  of  the  wind.  Nanking  passes  for  the  seat  of  Chinese  learning;  its 
libraries  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  place.  Here  the.  physicians 
have  their  princ^Ml  school.  The  aatansy  plain  and  floweredt  which  are  manafaotuved 
here,  are  the  best  in  China* 

To  the  south-east  of  Nanking  we  find  Soo-tchoo-foo,  a  town  inter-  I  J^S^iwr ^ 
sected  with  canals.  This  place  is  a  school  for  the  aMest  comedinns,  |  towM. 
and  the  best  rope  dancers  and  cup-jugglers;  it  is  the  native  place  of  the  handsomest 
and  smallest  footed  women;  the  dictatrix  of  Chinese  taste,  fashioni  and  language) 
and  the  res^urt  of  the  most  wealthy  voluptuaries  of  China.  ''  What  paradise  ia  in 
heaven,"  say  the  Chinese,  ^*  8oo-tchoo»foo  is  on  earth."  Long-kiang-fou  is  a  town 
built  io  the  water,  S9  that  vessels  enter  it  and  depart  on  all  sides.  It  exports  an  ex- 
traordinary quantity  of  cotton.  Tchin-kiang-lou  ia  one  of  the  maritime  keys  of 
the  empke,  and  defended  by  a  very  strong  garrison.  Its  walls,  in  several  places 
more  than  thirty  feet  high,  are  buiH  of  large  bricks.  Its  streets  are  paved  with 
marble. 

At  a  distance  of  600  paces  from  the  shore  of  Yang-tse-kiang,  is  the  1  bimdorcite* 
wonderful  isknd  of  Chin-Shan,  or  the  **  Golden  Mountain."  This  island,  |  '^'*^ 
the  Aoiea  of  which  are  ^te  prerupt,  is  covered  with  gardens  and  pleasure  houses. 
Art  and  nature  have  united  their  efforts  to  give  it  the  most  enchanting  aspect.  It  19 
the  property  of  the  etaperof.  It  is  in  the  fields  of  this  neighbonshood  that  the  shrub 
grows  which  produces  the  cotton  of  which  the  article  known*  under  the  |  B«d  Oaium. 
name  of  Nankeen  is  made.  The  fibre  is  not  white  like  other  cotton,  but  of  a  deli- 
cate pinkish  orange,  which  it  preserves  afler  it  is  spun  and  woven. 

Yang-tcheou-fou  is  five  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference;  and  the  1  Tm^tcheoii- 
city  and  suburbs  are  said  to  contain  in  all  200,000  soula.  This  is  pro-  |  <«i- 
bably  only  a  temporary  popuiationi  the  place  being. the  emporium  for  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  salt.  Ngan-king-foo  has  a  separate  vice-roy.  The  inhabitants  of 
Hoei-tchoo,  the  moat  southerly  town  of  the  province,  are  considered  as  tha  ablest 
merchantB,  overreadiing  the  Chineae  who  overreach  aU  other  nations.  Here,  also, 
is  made  the  beat  Clna  ink. 

To  the  south-east  of  Kiang-nn  liea  the  province  of  Tch^-kiang,  en-  I  PHirinet  ^r 
riched  by  the  cultivation  of  Uie  iSitti-worm  and  the  manufacture  of  silk  |  Tcbd-kius. 
stufii.  Nothing  can  be  compared  to  the  beauty  of  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tchiang;  presenting  a  fresh  varielgr  of  aspect  at  every  step.  In  one  place  are  steep 
rocks  wholly  destitute  of  verdure,  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  In  another,  the  river 
makea  a  tuni,  and  suddenly  displays  to  our  view  the  richest  and  gayest  rural  scenery. 
The  numerous  ainuosilies  of  the  Tchiang  keep  the  travelWa  curiosity- in  constant 
exercise ;  and  the  scene  ia  diversified  and  enlivened  by  the  sight  of  fanners  occupied 
io  the  eultwe  of  rice  and  the  sugar-oanet  and  carrying  the  produce  to  the  different 
mills  along  the  river  side.*' 

Han-tcheou-fbu,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Tche-kiang,  is  one  of  I  ^^JS^SS^ 
the  most  inq>ortant  towns  in  China,  situated  almost  in  the  middle  point  |  tmu 
of  its  extensive  range  of  sea-coast.  It  has  the  mouth  of  the  Imperial  canal  on  one 
gide,  and  the  river  Tchiang  on  the  other.  It  is  the  emporium  of  the  trade  between  the 
northern  and  southern  provinces.  Ninf^po-fou,  which  the  Europeans  |  Umi^po. 
call  Idam-po,  is  a  town  of  the  first  order,  mA  has  an  excellent  harbour  to  which  the 
Chinese  merchanto  of  Siam  and  Batavia  repair  every  year  to  buy  silks.  It  also  car- 
ries on  a  great  trade  with  Japan,  Nangasaki  being  at  a  distance  of  only  two  days^ 
sail.  The  Chinese  carry  silks,  stufis,  sugar,  medicines,  and  wine  to  this  country; 
and  bring  home  copper,  gold,  and  silver.  Chao-king-fou  is  a  place  penetrated  in 
every  direction  with  canals,  supplied  with  the  most  limpid  water.  Its  broad  streets 
are  paved  with  large  blocks  of  hewn  stone,  and  extremely  clean.  The  triumphal 
arches  and  houses  are,  contrary  to  gener^  custom,  built  of  that  istono.    The  inhabi- 

•  Macartney,  v.  183.    De  Guignea,  Voy«ge  k  PeUa,  iii.  319. 
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tants  are  the  tttdstlbrmidable  of  all  the  Chinese  for  chieanerjr.  Ereiy  Ttceroy,  and 
every  great  mati^  prefers  a  nattre  of  this  tourn  for  his  siang-coiiff,  or  secretary. 
y^^^ig^g^  of  I  From  Tch6-kiang  we  shatt  proceed  southwurd  to  Foii4deii,  one  of  the 
Voa  iMM.  .  I  smallest,  jet  one  of  the  rlbhest  provinces  in  the  empire.  Its  sidiation  is 
fiicvouniblefor  fishing,Aavigation,  and  trade.  Theak  is  very  warm,  but  pure  and  healthy. 
The  fields,  are  watered  with  an  infinity  of  rivers  which  come  from  the  moun- 
tl&nsy  and  whidi  the  labourers  manage  with  great  detterity  for  watering  their  rice 
grounds.  BlaMi  tea  is  the  principal  prodace«  It  also  contains  musk,  precious 
stones,  iron,  tin,  and  qaick^hrer  mines;  silk,  hemp,  and  cotton  are  manufactured; 
steel  is  prepared,  bolii  in  the  form  of  bars  and  ready-made  articles  of  hardware;  and 
among  the  dehcio«is  and  abundant  fruits  which  it  produces,  the  oranges  are  remarkable 
for  the  flavour  of  muscat  grapes  which  they  possess.*  Fou-tcheou4bu,  the  capita) 
of  the  province,  is  above  all  celebrated  for  its  situation,  for  the  great  trade  which  it 
possesses,  for  the  multitude  of  its  men  of  learning,  for  the  beauty  of  its  rivers,  which 
bear  the  great  barks  of  China  to  its  very  waHs;  and  finally,  for  an  admirable  bridge 
known  over  the  gulf,  consisting  of  a  hundred  arehes,  and  entirely  built  of  beautiful 
white -stone.  Yen-ping-fou,  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  mountain,  at  the  foot  of 
which  flows  the  river  Min-ho,  is  not  large,  but  it  is  considered  as  one  of  the  hand- 
Kmo«7.  I  somest  towns  in  the  empire.  Tchang-tcheo«fou  is  near  the  port  of 
Emouy,  a  groat  emporium  of  trade,  frequented  by  the  Spaniards  from  M8nilia.t 
JJjJ*^«  j;«*-T  Opposite  to  the  coast  of  Fou-kien,  is  the  large  and  fine  island  called 
mam.  \  by  the  Chinese  Tai-ouan,  and  by  the  Portuguese  Formosa.    It  forms 

part  of  the  govemment'or  vicerojralty  of  Fou-kien. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Cang-hi  that  the  Chinese  first  extended  their 
knowledge  and  power  to  this  island.  It  has  remained  in  their  possession  ever  since 
they  drove  out  the  Dutch  in  1661.  The  latter  had  taken  it  from  the  Portuguese. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  chain  of  ihountains*  The  eastern  part  has  been 
inhabited  by  the  Chinese  ever  since  the  Dutch  were  obliged  to  leave  it ;  the  remain- 
der is  possessed  by  the  aboriginal  inhabitantB. 

FtmSMide.  I  The  coast  of  Formosa  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Chinese,  is 
••****^  I  certainly  deserving  of  tiiename  by  which  it  is  known ;  it  is  a  truly  de- 
lightful country.  The  air  is  pure  and  serene  ;  the  land  is  fertile  in  rioe,  in  all  sorts 
of  grain,  and  in  sugar  canes :  it  is  covered  with  magnificent  forests,  and  watered  by 
nn  infinite  number  of  streams,  which  descend  finom  steep  and  weU'-wooded  mountains. 
Oxen  are  generally  used  for  riding,  for  want  of  horses  and  assesi  With  the  excep- 
tion of  stags  and  monkeys,  which  make  their  appearance  in  flocks,  the  wild  quadru- 
peds are  not  numerous.  The  fisheries  of  the  coast  present  an  abundant  variety  6f 
food.  Pheasants,  wood-cocks,  and  pigeons  swarm  in  the  woods.  If  the  earthquakes 
were  less  fii^aent  and  less  destroctive,  «nd  if  the  water  of  the  rivera  were  as  well 
adapted  for  human  use  as  it  is  for  fertiHeing  the  fields,  there  would  be  nothing  to  de- 
sire in  this  island,  which  in  ether  respects  produces  ail  that  is  requisite  to  render  life 
agreeable.t 

TovM,  I  Formosa  has  a  Chinese  government  with  a  garrison  of  10,000  men, 
Poiti«M,a«.  I  |jy|  j|g  authority  is  limited  to  the  west  side.  The  city  Tai-Ouan  is  po- 
puknis  and  wealthy.  The  streets,  in  straight  lines,  and  covered  with  awnings  for 
seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year  to  protect  them  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  lined 
with  storehouses  and  elegant  shops,  whose  silks,  poreelain,  varnished  and  other 
wares,  are  arranged  with  admirable  art,  so  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  so  mtiny 
charming  galleries,  would  be  delightful  to  Walk  in  if  less  crowded  with  passengers 
and  better  paved.  This  city  is  defended  by  a  good  fortress,  which  was  built  by  the 
Dutch,  and  called  by  them  Fort  de  Zelandia.  The  harbour  is  spacious  and  decp^ 
l>ut  the  entrances  of  it  are  extremely  narrow,  and  only  eight  or  twelve  feet  decp<§ 

*  Dahsldey  Martini,  &e.  pa$mm. 

•t  Benonard  de  Sainte-Croix,  Voyage  aux  Indea-Orientalei^  iii.  305,  &c. 

I  Valentyn,  Oud  und  niev  Ostindien,  t.  vi.  DAcription  de  Formote,  p.  37,  40,  &c.  l^^^^lf ' 
Nn,cbuii  les  Voyages  dA  k  Compagnie  Hollandaise,  v.  160,  &c.  Le  P.  Mailla.  Lettres  ^oih- 
ante%  siv.  38, 30. 

§  Pisfve  Kuyta^  Uim,  sur  Formoae^  dans  Valentyn,  L  c.  p.  63.    Lettrea  Idtfiaat.  i.  c. 
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BetmendMiMMrtof  Tafr*Ooan  aad  lbs oo«M of  Chiaa,  the ItlUe atcli^  of  Om 
islaodfl  of  Poofoa,  or  Peecadores  («•  c  fisbeimen'a  Mlaods)  affoids  good  ftochonige^ 
and  a  atetioa  whicb,  with  a  suitable  navy,  mi^t  commaad  the  channel  of  Foimosa. 

The  ravage  people  iuhabitiiig  the  eaatem  and  mounlainoua  part  of  |  toMteBu. 
Foimoaa  aciuiowledge  no  regular  govemiiieat  ReaeinUiitt  in  cooqilexion  and  fea- 
tures the  Malaya  and  other  ialaadem  of  the  South  Sea,  £ey  apeak  a  diatiaol  Ian* 
guagefirom  all  that  we  are  acquainted  with.*  There  8wmf  indeed,  to  be  several 
iadigeiiooa  tribes ;  and  in  particular,  aceordiag  to  Yalen^'s  itfoownt,  besides  an 
olive-coloured,  there  is  a  negro  race  of  gigantic  size.  The  eetlages  of  the  Formo* 
sans  are  of  bamboo ;  they  have  articles  of  furniture  and  utensilafonned  out  of  stag's 
leather.  According  to  other  travelleis,  they  have  in  their  huts  no  chain,  benches^ 
tables,  beds,  oi  any  sort  of  fiimitttre*  Iq  the  niddle  is  placed  a  sort  of  |  Modt  arBfr. 
furnace  made  of  eurth,  and  two  feet  high,  which  serves  them  Cbr  cooking.  They  feed 
on  comandongame,whichlasttheyoatoh  by  hunting  on  foot,  for  they  are  possessed 
of  surprising  agttity  and  swiflnesa.  Their  only  bed  consists  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  a 
particular  tree  common  in  the  country.  Their  only  clothing  is  a  single  piece  of  cloth, 
with  which  they  cover  their  bodies  from  the  midcUe  down  to  the  knees.  Their  skin 
is  covered  with  indeUble  marka  representing  trees,  animals,  and  flowers  of  grotesque 
forma  ;  in  the  act  of  decking  themselves  with  these  barbarian  marks  of  distinction,  they 
inflict  on  themselves  acute  pain*  The  privilege  of  wearing  them  is  allowed  to  none 
but  those  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  chief  persons  of  a  district^  have  suyaased  their 
fellows  in  running  or  in  huntings  All,  however,  have  the  privilege  of  blackening 
their  teeth,  and  ^  wearing  bracelels,  coUars,  and  ear-rings.  In  the  north  end  of  the 
island,  where  the  climate  is  a  lillle  cooler,  they  dress  themselves  with  the  skins  of 
stags  killed  in  hunting,  which  they  make  up  into  a  kind  of  dress  without  sleeves ) 
and  their  cylindrical  caps  are  mads  of  baiuma  leavea^  They  worship,  |  sninnwhiiBi , 
though  with  little  ceremony,  a-pliffttli^  of  dsities,  whose  priestesses  are  said  to  for* 
bid  the  women  from  bearing  children  tiU  they  are  tiiirty-eix  years  of  age,  and  take 
the  most  revolting  means  of  prevention.  Though  we  know  few  particulate  of  their 
aupemtiticm,  ^  bridge  of  souls,  and  the.ahyss  of  ordiwe  into  which  they  throw  the 
manes  of  ibB  wicked,  indicate  some  connexion  with  central  Asia.!  A  century  ago, 
some  of  the  Founosans  p^served  traces  of  the  Qnistian  religion  and  .of  the  Dutch 
hagnagei  which  they  had  learned  together.];  Their  mode  of  burying  the  dead  re* 
aembled  that  which  is  practised  among  the  islanders  of  Oceanica*  The  bodies  wei« 
dried  and  remained  a  long  time  under  shed8."^We  now  return  to  continental  China. 

Thfs  most  considerable  of  the  southern  provinces  is  thdtc^Quan-Ton,  I  Fk«rim««r 
to  A»  j|on|h*west  of  Fou-Kien,  and  bonnded  in  its  turn  en  the  south-  |  ^"^'i^<»* 
west  6y  the  kingdom  of  Tonquin.  This  province  is  fertile  in  grain  and  aU  kinds  of 
fruits.  It  contains  mines  of  geld,  pieeiotts  stoiie8,«and  tin;  akQ^  pearls,  ivory,  and 
odoriferous  woods,  which  are  applied  to  all  aorta  of  work.  One  fare  production  pecu- 
liar to  this  province  is  the  tree  called  by  the  Portqguese  the  ^*  iron  tree;'*  it  resembles 
iron  in  colour,  in  hardness,  and  in  w^ht ;  it  sinks  in  water*  Quan-tcheou-feu,  which 
we  call  Cantflo,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  one  of  the  most  populous  |  cumo^ 
and  wealthy,  cities  of  China.  Its  harbour  is  the  only  one  in  the  whole  empire  fre- 
qoented  by  £urepeans.  The  wall  by  which  it  is  endosed  is  between  four  and  &yB 
miles  in  extent  The  adjoining  plain  is  diversified  with  arid  hills,  verdant  valleys, 
small  towns,  villages,  high  towers,  temples^  and  houses  of  mandarins.  It  is  delightfully 
watered  by  lakes,  canals,  and  small  branches  of  the  river  Ta,  covered  with  boats  and 
jttoka.  The  city  of  Canton  contains  a  gaeat  number  of  triumphal  arohes  and  tem* 
pies  richly  ornamented  with  statues.  The  throng  of  passengers  in  the  streets  is  so 
fieat  that  it  is  diflSicult  to  get  along.  There  are  few  Chinese  merchants  in  easy  cir-. 
cnmstances  whose  families  live  in  the  same  place  where  their  business  is  conducted;- 
they  are  lodged  either  in  the  remote  suburbs  or  quite  in  the  ccmntry. 

The  population  of  Canton  is  estimated  by  Father  Lecompte  at  a  mil-  ' 

*  USSmoiressfu*  FormoBe,  dans  les  Annales  des  Vojrages,  viii.  p*  367. 
f  Csndidius,  R^lat*  sur  Formoae,  dins  les  Voysges  da  h  Comp.  v.  162. 
i  Lett  idifikpt  xiv.  41, 53, 
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lion  and  a  hatf ;  Subside  reduces  it  to  a  miHiM.  M.  Bonnerat  Btwaam  bbfli  anthots 
of  ridiculous  "vzaggeration ;  he  asserts  that  he  has,  witkthe  assistance  of  several 
Chinese,  ascertained  the  population  of  this  cit^,  and  found  it  to  be  wAy  76,000 ;  but 
he  does  not  give  the  partieidan  of  this  calculalien,  and  he^eveiy  wlMie  betrays  too 
strong  prejudices  against  tiie  Chinese  to  be  credited  on  his  bare  assertion.*  The 
tsompanions  of  Captain  Cookf  learned  firom  the  British  feetora  estiMished  at  Canton 
a  number  of  details,  which  seem  to  make  the  population  of  the  citj  and  suburbs 


160,000.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mmnpamy  or  boats,  which  are  40,000  in  number, 
may  be  100,000  at  most,  though  the  EngMshhave  made  them  much  more  numerous. 
Thus  Canton  will  contaitt  in  all  960,000  inhabitants. 

mmm.  I      We  shall  descvft>e  the  trade  of  CantMi  in  a  more  suitable  place,  and 

proceed  in  the  mean  time  with  our  topographic  smvey.  Macao,  a  Portuguese  esta- 
blishment on  a  litde  tongue  of  land  belonging  to  an  island,  has  noting  left  of  its  an- 
cient importance  but  the  name.  Three  or  four  hundred  negro  soldiers  formed  its 
whole  garrison  at  the  time  of  Lord  Macartney's  visit.  The  nun^r  of  its  inhabK- 
ants  amounts  to  88,800  according  to  Renouard  de  Saints  Croix,  and  more  than  one 
half  of  them  are  Chinese.  Thitf  little  comer  of  land  was  tdlo  wed  to  the  Portuguese 
in  the  days  of  their  power  and  enterprise ;  and  here,  for  a  h>ng  time,  they  carried  on 
a  great  trade,  not  only  with  China,  which  scarcely  any  otfier  nation  then  visited  but 
with  other  countries  of  eastern  Asia,  and  particularly  with  Japan  and  Tonquin.  At 
present  th€|^nglish  carry  on  the  trade  of  Macao  in  the  name  of  the  Portuguese. 
Ofotio  oTCh-  I  A  group  of  rocks  near  one  of  the  hi^est  eminences  of  the  city  forms 
■"**'*  I  a  cave  called  "the  grotto  of  CamoifiiBf^  as  tradition  says  that  the  poet 

of  that  name  composed  in  diis  place  his  celebrated  Luriad.  An  English  inhabitant 
of  Macao  has  comrired  to  inohide  mtkan  his  garden  wall  this  picturesqe  spot,  the 
sacffed  retreat  of  misfortune  and  of  genius. 

UMdiLM^  I  The  Larron  islands,  near  to  Macao,  are  always  filled  wiA  pirates, 
"■^  I  who  frequently  carry  off  the  smalK^iinesecraft  employed  m  the  constant 

trade  between  Macao  and  Canton.  A  small  Eal*opean  fovee  could  easily  extirpate 
these  pirates,  but  the  efforts  of  the  Chinese  govemmeiit  to  got  rid  ef  them  are 
fniitless,  in  consequence  of  a  connection  which  they  keep  up  with  rebelKous  and 
discontented  persons  of  the  interior. 

UeofHWnui.  |  The  southem  point  of  the  province  ef  Quang-tong  and  of  continen- 
tal China  projects  in  the  form  of  a  narrow  peninsiia  towards  the  isle  of  Hainan, 
which  belongs  to  this  gOTcmment,  except  when  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  This  island 
has  a  superficial  extent  of  14,000  sifuare  miles.  The  north  part  is  a  fiat  and  level 
country;  the  south  filled  with  high  mountains.  The  air  is  unhealthy,  and4hb  water, 
unless  previously  boiled,  cannot  be  used  without  injury.  But  numerous  rivers,  and 
firequent  rains  at  fixed  seasons  of  the  year,  make  the  fields  fertile  in  sugar,  indi2;o, 
cotton,  and,  above  all,  in  rice,  of  which  the  inhabitants  often  raise  two  crops  in  a 
year.  The  capital,  Kioun-tcheou-fou,  is  situated  on  a  promontory,  and  the  vessels 
anchor  close  under  Ae  walls. 

inittbitMta.  I  The  natives-are  generally  ugly,  of  low  stature  and  copper  complexion ; 
theur  hair  is  passed  through  a  ring  on  the  forehead.  They  go  almost  naked.  The 
women,  by  way  of  heightening  their  attractions,  draw  a  number  of  blue  lines  witJi 
indigo  from  the  eyes  to  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  Both  sexes  wear  gold  and  silver 
buckles  attached  to  the  ears.  They  are  armed  with  bows  and  arrows,  but  they  are 
more  dexterous  in  the  use  of  a  kind  of  cutlass.  This  is  the  only  tool  whioh  thcv 
employ  in  carpentry,  and  f6r  clearing  away  the  trees  and  bushes  which  obstruct  their 
way  in  traversing  the  forests. 

MSnerti*.  I  Besides  the  gold  mines  in  the  centre  of  the  island  there  are  several 
coloured  boles  in  the  north  which  are  carried  to  Canton  for  colouring  the  porcelain. 
The  best  wood,  both  for  perfume  and  for  carving,  comes  from  the  mountains  of  Hai- 
VwtdsiuwQod  I  nan.  The  most  valuable  of  these  woods,  next  to  the  eagle- wood,  is  that 
which  the  Europeans  call  rose-wood,  or  violet-wood.     There  is  also  a  yellow  wood 

•  Sonnent,  Voyage  aux  Indci,  t.  ii.  p.  24. 

t  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  French  Uranalalioii^  t.  iv.*p.  503.  • 
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of  rePMttiiUi  hmfaty  mod  wlxtck  hat  the  ehenu^er  of  being  incoffruptiUe.  ThU  m 
fonned  iato  mgmik  colunioar  pieces,  which  are  sold  at  a  veiy  hig|i  price.  There  is  a 
peail  fiaheffjre^tlM  diores.  It  is  said  that  the  Chinese  have  the  art  of  |  ftaisihetr. 
makiiig  the  musele  aecreCe  juice  wbioh  hardem  into  that  precious  substance*  Whoa 
the  muscle,  coming  up  to  the  sur&oe,  opens  its  shell,  ^»piece  pf  packthre^  is  intro^ 
duced,  to  which  pearl  balkMie  attached;*  according  la  othersfthafr  ialioduce  a  piece 
of  braes  wire,  and  the  wounded  animal  eoveiB  these  fisreign  substaaces  with  a  juice 
which  hardens  into  mother-of-peaii,  oc  eyan  ima  |»earls.t  Similar  praciC^es  were 
not  unknown  to  the  ancients;;]:  and  1  im/KH^Mn  amoMieed,  half  a  century  ago,  that  he 
had  found  out  the  secret  of  making  muscles  piodiace  fearm^ 

The  province  of  Cantos  iatepaiated  froMn  tkat  <^  Kiang-si  by  the  |  Pi«#BM«r 
great  mountain  called  MMuv^B-wliich  a  road  is  fiMied,  which  goes  |  '^■^'^ 
three  miles  along  a  most  frigfatfiil  pie<»pieek    There  is  a  temple  in  the  place  conse- 
crated to  the  memory  of  the  mandarin  under  whose  orders  this  work  was  executed. 
The  paesage  is  thronged  like  the  stoeets  oS  a  large  city. 

Passing  the  mountaia%  we  discover  beautiful  valleys  a«ri  well  cultiprated  fields. 
But  this  fertile  province  pes  duces  scarcely  any  overplus  of  rice  above  what  is  requir- 
ed for  the  support  of  ite  Hameeous  inhabitants.  The  latter  ha«e  the  diaracter  of 
being  rigid  economists,  eadithciir  mean  avarice  subjects  them  lb  (be  raiUery  qf  the 
Chineae  of  the  other  proviei^B  The  lakes  and  rivers  are  foil  of  sahnon,  trout,  and 
sturgeoB.  The  mountains  aae  eiUiei  clothed  with  wood,  or  cohbrated  tbt  their  me- 
dicinal plants,  and  their  aHneref  geld,  silver,  lead,4roa,  and  lia.  *  Very  fine  stuflii 
are  manufactuied  hecei  and  the»aiee  wine  of  4his  couatiy  is  highly  delicate  w  the 
estimation  of  the  Chinese.  .  Tbejj^rovuace  is  principally  celebrated  for  the  liee  porce-  ^ 
lain  made  at  King-t6-tching.  This  pkuse  is  censideie^ias  a  sAoidinate  |  xnmi. 
town;  yet  the  missionaries  giveit  a  miUioA  of  inhehitants.  They  reckon  Aot  ^uiie 
80  many  io  Natt-tchang-fom^he  capital  of  the  province. 

PorceUanes  the  l^a^ng  article  etfni— larsn  idHhis  quarter.    Indeed  |  fmmIiIb. 
the  true  pea^laia  k  mA  oe  jrhere  ebc:.    That  which  is  made  at  Cantcm,  in  the 
psovmce  efmu4rieii|k.and  eome  eiiier  ptaees,  ia  not  so  much  valued  in  China  ae 
common  stoae-wave  iirfe  £ttro^ .  . 

The  vast  proyf|te  of  fioia^uangis  in  the  ce0te  of  the  kingdom:  the  I  gpHtwaqf 
i«to4I  a. «  The  graatef  |»it  of  the  pro-  |  »*^'»-fr 


river  Yang-tse4dnig  .  _  _       .  - 

vince  is  a  flat  coimtij^  divideA  ky  lakea,  and  waterOd'iHth  rivers,  which  are  stocked 
with  immense  quaatities  of  ezaellent  fish,  and  frequented  by  numberless  flocks  of 
aquatje  birds.  The  cattle  which  aie  fed  on  tlM^prodoce  of 'the  fields  are  prodigious 
in  vgjffifoi^  Every  sort  of  grain  and  of  firuit  grows  here,  particularly  oranges  and 
citrate  in  all  their  varieties.  This  province  is  censidefM  as  the  granaiy  of  the  em^ 
pire.  It  has  iu  mines  of  iren,  tin,  and  other  metals,  and  gold  is  obtained  firom  the 
sand  of  its  .mountain  torrents. 

Ynn  4rkMig  fmi,  the  capital  of  this  prowace,  is  ahnost  the  central  point  |  Tmtm. 
of  China.    In  extent  it  comes  near  to  Paris.    It  dfrives  an  immense  profit  firom  its 
num&cture  of  bamboo  paper.    Hang-yang-fou  is  separated  from  You-tchang-fou 
by  the  Kiang.    It  also  is  a  large  and  very  commercial  town. 

The  strong  city  of  Kia*teheou-fou  is  considered  as  one  of  the  keys  of  the  entire. 
It  is  situated  in  the  north-west,  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountains. 

From  this  fortress  we  may  take  an  excursion  northward  into  the  pro-  I  pt^uti 
vince  of  Honan.  The  mildness  of  the  climate  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  I  ™"*^ 
render  this  province  a  delightful  country^  end  the  Chineseicail  it  the  garden  of  thev 
empire.  They  believe  that  this  was  the  province  in  which  Fo-Hi,  the  founder  of 
their  monarchy,  established  his  court  The  air  is  certainly  both  temperate  and  salu- 
brious. PioductioiM  of  all  kinds  come  forward  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Fields 
of  wheat  and  rice,  pastures,  delicious  fruit  trees  of  eveiy  sort,  and  numbers  of  eattle, 

•  Mem.  of  the  Acad,  of  Sciences  of  Stockholm,  xx»v.  p.  S9,  (Germao  trandation.) 

t  Fabriciit%  Lettres  Rentes  de  Londiet,  p.  104.  •       «    ..  «»« 

♦  PhikMtnt  rit  Apolkm.  iil  57.  edit.  Okar.  p.  189.    Tsetza^  vwior.  1.  u.  legm.  STf. 
Gcsaer,  Hist.  Nakm-.  iv.  634. 

§  Sdikstser,  Corfespondsnoe^oih.  xL  p.  3^1. 
Vol.  II.— L 
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form  almost  the  whole  scenery  of  this  rich  counlry,  wlach  in  aim— litthiyel  escept 
in  the  west,  where  we  find  mountains  that  ai^  covered  over  with  foMilik 
Towm.  I  €ai-9ongwfou  is  a  large,  wealthy,  and  populous  city  on  Ike  rhrer  Hooan, 
in  a  low  situation,  iiiferior  to  the  level  of  the  liver.  Hence,  though  dykea  are  built 
to  protect  it  from  inuodation^t  is  very  mueh  exposed  to  danger.  In  1649»  tiie  em- 
peror ordered  one  of  tl^e  dyke^'ko  he  cut,  in  otAef  to  deeHey  a  rebel  prince  who  had 
fortified  himself  hi  this  place,  in  consequence  of  v^iich  900,000  persons  were  drown- 
ed. In  former  times  the  Chinese  Wetc  eimpto  eMMgh  to  conaider  Honan-fou  hb  the 
centre  of  the  world,  becaifse  at  tiiat  lifne  flNra9in  the  heart  of  their  empire. 
AitnmoiDicBi  I  ^^  citjflill*  Tlhg-fou4iien  is  Ikmoua  for  the  tower  erected  by  the 
tDwtr.  •  I  celebrated  Tchou-kong^  where  he  wee  kk  the  practice  of  observing  the 
phenomena  of  the  heavens,  ^ere  is  stiHan  ittMMiaeHl  in  this  place  wUeb  is  said 
to  have  been  used  by  him  for  taking  the  diadow  of  die  sun  at  midday,  in  order 
to  find  out  the  elevation  of  the  pole.*  He  Kved  neariy  a  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  lira,  and  the  Chinese  aaeribe  to  hiA  the  invention  ef  the  nuiner'« 
compass.      •         •        > 

pniTineeof  I  ^^^  ^  ^^^  examine  the  nortl^west  portiovof  China.  The  province 
"^•"i*  I  of  Bhiansi  is  one  of  the  smallest ;  it  is  bdiaiMI  on  the  east  by  the  Pe- 

tche-fi.  The  great  wall  is  its  boundary  on  the  side  of  ffongolia  on  the  nosth.  The 
Chinese  history  bears  that  this  was  the  province  in  wMch  the  first  inhabitants  of 
China  fixed  theit  aMde.  The  climate  is  pleasant  and-lieaMiy.  The  coontry,  though 
mountainous,  is  fertife  in  mille^.in  corrf,  and  sileve'  all  iifgrapes,  of  wfaidi  the  Chi- 
nese might  no  doubt  make  excellent  wine  if  they  ihiae,  but  they  prefor  drjring  them 
as  raisins.  -    ■ 

This  provinee  coiAuns  porphyry,  flMu^le,  jasper^  various  eokmra,  and  a  blue 
fnhiera}  iviih  which  iiiej  colouf^thetr  poteelain.  In  every  quarter  there  are  very 
abundant  mines,  saline  lakes  fVom  which  salt  is  obtainil,  &nd  raineial  waters. 
1^^11,806.  I  The  capital,  Tai-^en^fou,  ntfronee  a  beauttfii^ity,  Mi^  palaces 
inhabited  by  princes  of  the  imperial  blood  of  Tiiyag^tolMa;  but  thetfa  fine  build- 
ings have  gone  to  ruin.  Carpets  similar  to  those  of  Persia  and  Vufkey  aise  wroi^t 
here.  Iron  wares  are  aly  maAi,  and  form  a  promMfent  atdAe  of  eeiaMerce.  This 
ancient  and  populous  city  is  about  eight  miles  in  citcuniihrenee.  Qm  the  Belabour- 
ing mountains  there  are  bean0fkl  aepulchias  of  nuarbte  and'hewH'  stone,  triumphsd 
arches,  statues  of  heroes,  and  of  lions,  horses,  andH>tW  aninialsi  and  the  whole  is 
encircled  with  a  forest  df  old  cypresses  planted  in  fnutuaUy  inteisecting  rows. 
ProTineeor  Shen-si  is  the  largeii|ir(ivince  ef  Cftiina.     It  is  eonterminoiis  witli 

•»«»ii-  Mongolia,  the  Kahnuka  of  Noho-Nor,'and  the  Sifans.    The  tempera^ 

tnre  is  mild.  Here  for  many  ages' Ae  etnperora  resided.  The  inhaUtanta  of  this 
province  are  stronger,  braver,  and  more  handsomely  formed  timn  the  other  Chinese : 
its  soldiery  has  always  bepn  comparatively  formidable.  It  prod^es  maa^  medicina] 
plants.  A  great  quantity  of  cattle,  and  pafticularly  of  mules,  feed  on  ila  menntains. 
Wheat  and  millet  grow  with  stS^  promptitude,  that  in  wmter  the  formess  turn- in  the 
sheep  upon  the  corn-fields  to  keep  down  its  luxuriance,  and  their  growth  is-rencfwed 
with  fresh  vigour  in  the  spring.  In  the  neighbourhood  ef  Lin-tao-fou,  a;id  about  the 
fountain  of  the  Sifans,  are  found  wild  oxen,  and  according  to  report,  a  secies  of  the 
tiger.t 

Twnu,  &e.  I  Si-ngan-fou,  the  capital  of  that  province,  is,  next  to  Pekin,  one  of  the 
finest  and  largest  cities  of  China.  Its  walls  are  eleven  miles  in  extent  Some  of 
the  gates  ore  magnificenf  and  uncomnAMHy  loAy.  An  old  palace  is  still  to  be  seen, 
which  was  the  residence  of  its  ancient  kings.  In  this  city  the  principal  Mantchoo 
Ne«ortai  mo- 1  ^0<>ps  destined  to  die  defence  of  the  north  of  China  are  stationed.  In 
mantM,  {  1085,  there  was  found  in  the  n^^bourhood,  in  dig^ng  the  foundations 
of  a  house,  ^  a  marble  riab  containing  an  inscription  in  Chinese  eharactere,  together 
with  words  in  the  Syriac  language,  and  a  cross  carved  on  the  top.  Several  of  the 
learned  have  laboured  to  discover  the  meaning  of  the  words  and  figures.     There 

*  IfaiUs,  Hist,  de  la  Chine»  1 319.  compare  with  De  Guignes,  junr.  in  the  Aamdes  dea»  Voy- 
«■,  etc.  viii.  165.  f  Duhalde,  i.  p.  212. 
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ai«  fltttf*IW9^«kfl  io  Chinase  chaiaeters,  divided  uHo  twenty-i^ne  cOluniBs;  thej 
consist  of  a  Imatise  oa  articles  of  faith,  toother  with  some  points  of  church  disci- 
pline. It  eomtiiM  at  the  same  time  the  names  of  emperor^)  or  kings  who  favoured 
the  praaofaiog'of  ChnBtiaiiity  when  introduced  in  the  year  of  Christ  635,  by^Nesto- 
rian  missiOiMirieB  from  Persia  and  Sj^ria^tf  These  Nestoriians  had  ^/B  many  .churches 
in  CUna  m  tiie  time  o£  Mm9^W^>  about  tba  year  ]|U>0.t 

The  extremify  of  the  pIMfloe  of  Shen-niy  which  advances  to^lt^  north-west  in  a 
peninsular  foRD  betweeo  tlie  cowiyrf  of  the  ]|«ngeb  ^d  that  of  the  I^almuks  of 


Hoho-Nor,  is  called  the  dialMl  (kkCtnumQf^  of  ICantcheou  jaJUn-  1  nuuiet  or 
wa.  The  missionaries  soareeLyareaftion  it»  imi  Sir  George  IXRnton  |  k*'^*'^*^ 


fliakiM  it  a  province. 

Diieeting  our  courBe  la  1km  santtiwest  we  enter  Sfttchuen.  This  pro-  I  pyoTimc  oc 
mee  yields  to  few  othew  in  the  empire  either  in  size  or  ricll  produc-  |  ^<>>»»- 
tioM:  it  was  at  oae  time  desolated  by  the  wars  of  the  Tartars,  buf  it  hsU  been  sub- 
seqaoatly  re^mproved.  The  peat  river  Yang-tse^kiaiig  passes  through  it  and  dif- 
fiues  fertility  on  eveiy  hand.  The  inhabitants  cultivated  silk,  wine,  wheat,  and  fruit 
iBBbondance.  It  conlmea  iron,  tin*  lead,  and  quicksilver.  It  is  ^mous  for  its  am- 
beT)  its  sagar  eanes,  its  tMeUent  magnets^  and  l^aUtes  oC  the  finest  blue.  Its.  horses 
ire  in  request,  being  vei^-tendsome  and  spirited,  though  small.  * 

Tdng-toRipfou,  &  oapiiaLaf  the  province,  was  one  of  the  ^aoBt  cities  |  Towns,  && 
of  the  empie,  but  iiaving  been  destioyed  in  the  civil  wars  bf  1646,  along  with  whole 
proviaces,  it  lias  lost  muok  of  its  aecient  splendour ;  ygt  it  is  a  very  populous  and 
thriving  place  of  trader    Its  pedtioo  is  delightfully  situaited  on  an  island  formed  by 
WTeial  rivers. 

LoDg-i^igati^foa  has,  m  eonseque^e  of  its  situation  on  the  frontier  of  Tartary, 
always  been  considered  as  one  of  the  most  impoirMmt  places  1^  the  prQ^ce.  U  is 
defended  by  several  fiactrom^i  more  neceeeary  in  former  timcyi  than  now. 

Ontheaonth-eafil  we  Qomil  to  a  {^evince  which  is  acfnowle^ed  to  J  Fnjf^tf 
W  ill^feopM  a»dW«e«itivated»  It  is  fiUed  with  inaccessible  mountains,  \  ^*"»"m^ 
vlneb  IriM  Fong  servei  as  a  ietreaiyoiede|pttdenthordes4;alled  Seng-miaosse.  The 
empeii>r9  hiOii^ai  diAfent  times  attempted  to  pe^p||4his  province,  by  sending  to  it 
whole  coloniee ;  butiheseefforts  seem  to  have  been  hithertp  unavailing :  the  tribes 
bel<Miging  to  it  are  imeble  tb  supply  the  necessities  ef  the  numerous  garrisons  esta- 
blished in  the  ceuaivy ;  and  the  court  is  jibligod  to  supply  tliem  from  the  imperial 
treasuiy.  The  mountainis  contain  mines  of  golct  silver,^pper  tin,  and  mercury. 
Ilo  copper  of  which  the  small  current  coii^.^f  the  enjpire  is  made,  is  partly  ob- 
tanwdfrmn  this  quarter.  It  produces  the  best  horses  in  China.  It  has  no  silk,  but 
*thatdefeet  is  supplied  by  stu&made  from  a  ylant  refcmbling  hemp,  wbich  axe  well 
a(hpCed  for  summer  wear. 

Koei^yang-fou,  the  capital  of  this  province,  is  one  of  the  smallest  |  Towiif,8w. 
dties  in  China,  being  only  about  two  nules  in  ciieumfere^ee.  The  houses  are  partly 
of  earth  and  partly  of  bride.  Se-tcbou-fou  is  a  town,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  though 
the  least  rude  of  any  in  the  same  province,  live  in  profound  ignorance  of  the  Chinese 
kanchesFof  knowledge.  They  go  bareiK>ted,  and  walk  o^pr  the  rocks  with  surprising 
celerity.  .  ',• 

To  the  south  of  this  wild  province,  we  find  that  eft  Qu^ng-si,  which  is  I  pwvinee  6t 
iwt  one  of  the  best  peopled  in  China.     It  produces  lice  in  such  abund^  |  ^<»bv^ 
ance  tiiat  flie  province  of  Canton  is  supplied  from  it  for  six  months  in  the  year.  Tet 
it  is  only  raised  advantageously  in  the  plains  of  the  south,  where  the  air  is  mildest. 
The  north  presents  noSiing  to  the  vie«r  hut  an  uncultivated  soil,  and  mountains 
«"wd  with  thidc  forests. 

in  this  proviaee  there  are  mines  ofVall  soits  of  metals,  particularly  of  gold  and 
*^,  bat  the  peliey  ef  the  government  prohibits  individuals  from  opening  them.  It 
prodnees  cmnaiWHi  of  stronger  and  sweeter  flavour  than  that  of  Ceylon. 

Quei-lmg-foa,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Eta.  In  this  country  are  found,  the 
^  stones  employed  by  the  men  of  letters  in  making  thehr  ink.    Marco  Folo  says 

'  Alyafez  it  Semedo,  Ilistbria  de  h,  China.    Lecomte,  Memoir,  i.  143.  Duhalde^  8Lc. 
t  Marco  Polo^  de  Beb.  Orietat  li.  61»  64.  i.  62. 
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that  he  saw  in  thai  countiy  bMb  which  inatoiri  oC  feafbiis,  had  hik  Hit  Ofll  of  te 
eat*    The6»4tfe  the  hirda  called  the  ailk  bird. 

The  people  of  Qoanrsi  are  reckoned  barbaiiana  hf  the  ChiMae,  btfcanse  Aeir 
maanefli  have  a  certain  uncoathnesa  Teiy  different  4roni  the  nfld  and  oenamuous 
deportmeat  of  m  reat  of  the  nation*         ^. 

pimriyqf  I  la  the  8o<th»iifgt  cowier  w»  fi»<  fee  proi  Miae  of  Yonnatt,  One  rf  the 
TomiM.  I  yi^i^esi  in  the  empire,  alining  4he  ^Aggitmm  of  Ave,  Pegu,  Laoa,  and 
Tonquin.  .  It  is  all  intersedled  hj  nueri^  anl  the  or  ia  Mtiemely  tempente.  The 
aoountaina  xontaiMtiines  of  goid^  sUvea,  imj  9fid  prawoai  stones,  especially  itdHea, 
and  the  marble  cHad  figure  stone,  iriMi  «ihail  fs^ialiad  represents  in  varied  cokMuns 
scenery  of  mountains,  flow^s,  trees,  and  ruins.  It  produces  small  but  Tigoreua 
horses,  and  deer  no  larger  than  our  coolmen  dogs*  .Wwliapi  these  are  the  Cenut 
axU,  The  ii^abitai^,  thou^  hardy  and  stout,  an  vifld  and  afiable,  and  have  a  re^ 
Rttioo  of  |0.  1  mailiable  aptness  in  learning  the  sciences.  The  naticm  which  fowuerly 
^  "  I  took  the  lead  in  this  province  was  calkd  tbe  Lo4as,  and  was  governed 
by  various  sovereigns.  After  long  wars  undertaken  for  the  ptafirpose  of  si^damg  it, 
the^  Chinese  adopted  the  plan  of  conferring  on  the  Lo-los  nnbility  all  the  honours  of 
Chin^  mandarins,  with^fhe  righw  of  hereditary  succesaon,  on  condition  of  tfaek 
acknMedging  the  authority  of  the  Chinese  governor  af  the  province,  rDeeivin|r 
from  the  emperor  titij^f^^^s  to  then:  estates,  and  deiag  no  pubhc  act  without  his 
consent  The  Lo-ios  are  not  inferior  in  stature  to  the  Chinese)  and  are  more  inured 
to  fatigue ;  they  speak  a  4i(|Brent  language ;  and  their  writing,  as  well  ss  nheir  teli- 
gion,  resembles  that  of  thi6  boozes  of  Pegu  and  Ave.  Thsaa  bonzea  have  boflt  in 
the  north  of  Tunnan  large  temples,  difierent  from  thoai  of  the  Chinese.  The  nobi* 
li^  of  the  Lo-los  clami  lisolute  authority  o¥er  die  peopl%  wIm  behave  towards  thena 
with  the  Mst  prefoind  submissiisii. 

i^i«i4&e.«  I  We  hsjve  IhUe  knowIedgB  of  the  toana  of  Tnanan.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  cii|<tel,  ^unnan-Tou,  buflt  on  th&baakaof  ajtooad  and^deep  iakai  has  kmg 
been  the  residence  of  a  prince  subject  lo  the  GhiaeBe»  It  centaiBByaanuffiaiarea  of 
satin  and  of  caipets.  Its  trade  in  metsls  is  net^saiily  great»  TcBngc>mfc  §m  is 
another  place  on  the  side  of  a. .lake,  in  a  .piotiiresque  situatiaii.  Veigtog-fou  is  one 
of  the  frontier  bulwarks  (rf'^the^mpira. 


^      BOOK  XLIV. 
CHINA. 

PARTin. 

•  * 

Political  aj^  4Beneml  Vim  of  the  JNToltoif. 

A  MOST  extensive  field  woald  still  lemaia,  i(  we  wished  ta  enter  ii^  all  the  re- 
searches which  are  requisite.&r  a  complete  description  of  the  political  atate  of  China. 
But  these  details,  however  well  adapted  for  a  monographic  or  statistical  work,  are 
not  suited  to  the  narrow  ooiopass  of  a  compendious,  universal  system  ef  geography. 
This  is,  besides,  a  subject,  which  has  too  often  e^rcised  the  sagacity  of  £aropeana 
without  ultimate  satis^ction.  We  do  not  flatter  ourselves  with  ibfi#>pe  of  being 
able  to  solve  questions  by  which  even  those  whahave  visited  thia  ^^ulac  country 
find  themselves  embarrassed.  For  this  double  reason  we  sIm^  caajibo  eqwahres  to 
a  very  summary  view.  .1 

vhtMmmj  I      Ii^  features,  and  the  shape  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  the  Chineae  ap* 
•TdM  omcic.  I  proaoh  to  the  great  race  of  the  Mongols.     The  head  is  afapost  quadran- 

*  Marco  Poloi  de  Kebf-Ocitat  it.  6S. 
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m  a  XKMer  cbnatrhas  oonfenni  on  tm  ^llriKice  tbeir  arrivtfAom  O^nim^^C^a, 


the  oMqae  dbeetioB  of  the  jje»  is  "vaiore  pi 


I9  ^jf  ompl 


^ristlo  of^e  Chinese 

^,  „ _ar  arrivAftom  O^nimr^C^a) 

a  part&cular  charaeler,  and  i|lbdered  tip*  cMitenaiiA#lM||ioni&,  ^dhj^'it  hia 
weakened  their  ezpretaMi.  Thwe  le^dMiiMli^e  giMt  differafa^e  betue A  thi 
soothem  and  the  northen\<iMiip»t%gftye3Llhe  ijSJMants  of  the  mountains,  Qiose 
ef  the  plninfl^  and  thoieoMktneritiine  dlstAA  ipcoloui^l  know  there  urAreat 
YaiieCieB;  hot  we  have  not  aofcieit  infoHliitflea  to  eohble  tn  fi  trace  the  tecc^siire 
ahades  by  which  the  rough  Brim<Piij|||yra^  from  th«  pglishif  inhabitant  of 

CmaUm.  "^PSF  *    '     .         ^ 

▲  Chinese  iemale  beoo^i^BMawtf  hftr  wootj  in»  proportiozr  Id  fkp  I  0^^^ 
aaallMes  of  her  eyes,  *e  fKiSniiM  of'her  K|ib,l|M  Wq||^«^^  Wr- 
bkidnMiiw  of  her  hair*  and  lie  eaBtrenwvUiallness  of  Jier  feet.  ^TTfaiswA  qualificiitidll 
cempleleD  the  idea  <{^||f^^  ^  <"^'  toxoiAr  oi^thenf  thisrhigh  pftftdtcm,  Ifceir 
feet  we  carefidly  w^MB^J^Iii^t  ma  possible  in  thehr  youth,  do  that  wSben  gh^  u^ 
th^  Mem  to  totter  nb«  tiMLto  iplk.*^  Among  the  men,  cornileiiiM{  k9mmm^ 
fom  a£-  aa  easy  life,  jpHnantea  certain  degree  of  veS^t^andBo^of^lhiMorms 
paaa  fior  persons  void  gf  iMent-t  people  of  qualit)^  aUew  the  nails  of  Ibeir  fin^rs  to 
^pow.    The  hail' %fthd  head  and  of  the  beard  is  stained  bkfl^  ^    . 

Copsiderod  in  a  iWal  p<nnt  of  view>  wq  soon  perceive  tipt  Ae  Cfci-.[  ifc^otfaB/ 
neee  possess  the-usUB  virt!:te#and  vices  of  thd'Vh^ifhe  mailuf»)turer,  and  Ibe  mdfi 
chant.  A  d«petisD»  ef  the  most  Ibsolute  ki«#  Bfe  eHMfr %Sqtiied  tT  pre^rved  for 
China  the  external  foms  ef  feliiafehal  Mverment  But^he  80V#eig|^hi^iWg  ae* 
l^ecAed  vulitajry  discipliittf^if^ueat  teJmfdoim  occm^d  hmrmcljfines,  till  at  list 
the  country  f^  under  fte  yejlpiy  Sj^^  pugug^ors,  Ae  MflplefloVl^  tf  "^f^  tfaa^ 
period  the  whip  oftke  TmBt^tmtjU^  ^WS^^^4li^  ^7  ^hicF 

Chinn.  Was  piemusif  g9iktte^  lAf  enl|linsmuti<ftilldHPt«  qplt  tjbe  royal 
power,  is  one  hf  whM^  the  atpaiddpikiMithe  tA^nalfe^  areMaio^d  s^mAknes  te 
fflatm  HHPimsllle  rettonsirances  to  ile  erom  ui^Hpflie  ^rtote  oH^s  goveitiment. 
UalnH'iipHihMpm  pnnoe,4lf8  ^jlertyiasl^flli  hMdBtto^ed  hf  the  A>st  sakitaiy 
eottsequencesjK-Tha  ePfi^or  is  ^le4^  McrAIVof  heaven,  selc|  mler  of  thd 
earth,  the  great  1bt|^e#%f  fc^oplia  CMfeHng^B^jfinfa^y  his  image  [  Adontioo  or 
and  to  his  thll«»;  JiB  jflfk  is  adored ;*)HslMfMra  them-  f  ^  wmeiiii. 

selves  in  his  present  ttie  nAyiemenjHf  hk4Jprt/%9B  adiretfied  by  nim  and  re- 
ceiviqg  his  orders,  mnst^nd  *e  l(«4|j^^W'|kiP%  &roi^fritti&  participate  in  the 
idolatry  which  islavishea  on  his  pfcrBoar^j|||pif$nerau8  co||cubines,  a^  the  eunadis 
to  i^iose  charge  ^ffy  are  coMiiilMiTyiAot  nnihirlhrntij  *rniflH  in  hk  name*  "When 
ihi9  demi-ffod  goes  abroad,  ^  the  Chinset like  f|g  Utahrf  tl!«i)is|)ve^tp  Js  their 
honseA  whcfrer  i^msxUfllk  Vb  waygj^jposBlrtptan^ddi^,  unless  he  turns 
his  back,  or  Ues  flat  ,flh  hia'fac||an  m^Fwi|L>^AiLthe  ^eps  br jrfiiobthe  empe- 
ror is  to  pass  must  ^4N|MMiH^|P^4MK.fl|k  ov^nathSrleing  preceded 
fay  two  thousand  hotorn^atfj^ing^Hr  axes,  an^and^idMerinstkifilientschanM:- 
teristk  ofeastcA  desM||yi#  '^    ^       *a        ^       t 

•  The  differeni.ojsAflni&^  apjttntnflks  arwmk^  by  nine  claases  |  iwuSlii^' 
of  offk^ers  which  tbeSvcMbis  eall  iQV^oMiBa*  a^  w^  at  the  mandann  is 
fully  as  ahsohite  m  tbK  tf  ift  so^rei^fi^ilTwhom  i^^^^amB  his  autho«ity.  JIft 
officer  of  this  dcMription  eoMliag  a  city,  cJki  oiter  MLiJiT|fcajn  ^^fn  h# chooses  to 
be  arrested,  and  tc^die  -undit  Up  hand,  and  nit  one  cm  veimir^  to  undertake  his  S^ 
fence.  He  is  precec|||d  by  a(J^^red  <bniqBtiener%  wWb  MrUh  a  aort  of  yel,  a«h 
aonnce  his  approach.  ShouM'4Poae  forgctio  tetiils  fb  th«  dido  of  0  wall,  he  & 
■laoled  widi  wh^m  of  ch^ioEMMr  rolb  of  Ivfcnboo.  The  mandarin hiiisW)  however,. 
in  his  turn,  is  not  ^^^^iEW^t  the  pttiishment  of  floggloff*    For  the  slightest 

prevarication  die  enifiik>r  l^^Air  the  bastinads.|  W 

These  inmnl^fci  are  far  wfm  being  what  Voltaire  represents  them,  |  J^^^^w 

pyioBophers  oceopied  with  aowtemplations  on  the  beatifies  of  natural  4  covert>aeaL 


•  Macarte<ibV39;  AOas,  pti  11. 
\  De  GdPei»  IL  445.    M^ol  des 


t  De  GoigaMb  1 397.  IL  tST,  159. 
TiiL41.-%M8. 
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r«ligi«»>  who,  raiMf(ikU>ve»humiiMna£Bi9n8,%tt  met  the  frailer 

virtue  of  tbefr  bretlirpt  'Htey  ^BIH  ^  ^^^  ^  f*^^  ^^^  ginrd  with  integrity, 
uid  defend  wi||M»e!^y.^e  sacMpft^fti  libeitv' lyA'puUie  hutice.  They  are 
not&|te.el0e  thaafhe  satellites  of^rt^iiKalbte  dllpot  Badljnpai^)  they  mipport 
themsel««i  l^  Op  prqltafeeiD^thQir  ^Jteatk^ 

mtets^bu  4  I  Hie  |>retMid  ^Wo*i>  ^'flP^  Chiaese  laws  nmy  be  characteiissed  in 
the  lavfc  I  ^^  words.  "Vcm^b  in  ^^a  regj|kilto9  ofpohee,  and  fine  discourses 
on  vJkt^^jy  The  i^fnAeror  nl^  mm  the  laws,  becmwe  th^  leave  the  absolute 
power  ioAis  hands?  tf'Ad  mtoda^^  hftte  eouldly  little  inclinatibn  to  alter  them, 
because  they  ll#est  jtliesi  with  ahso^t^^^m^  ovA  the  people.  There  are  courts 
wiere,  in  poiM  of  fonn,^coAplaints  m||^ipbmight  a^inst  superiors,  but  under  the 
full  certainty  of  the  complainer  being  jUiniiJbcfl'te'  ■■tedacity.  There  is  no  disu- 
nion avidng  fcratiMtpijactiibotfcu^  #hn<HlMyl»<JKhe  ibd  over  the  heads  of  the 
id   I  mmtud^Kney  see«the  impervliirii  waving  o'wir^eir  own.    The  des- 


'^^^^  ■  ^  y  ^tism  01  Ae  Maatchqa^fiotereign  ke^ps  |Mtt«f  ^e  grandees  in  order, 
and  abl^fee  worn  to  remain  united.  Tfaare  is  ao  resi^taaee  iftqgi^  part  of  the  people ; 
thef^baweiifN^ufBge,  though  much  cuiinin|^;  HHByflodlta^r  to  preserve  a  part  of 
their  a|Bc|ouAroperty4»y  glavelling  atithe  teet  dF  tMr  aiarafc^  than  to  risk  the  loss 
of  thPwholem^sder  to  obtain  lieir  Uberty.  B^des,  thij^  have  scarcely  a  motive 
to  rebel ;  tthough  r#>bM  J|y  their  superiors,  they  are  suffered  to  rOb  in  their  turn,  by 
using  faMrJve^^tsf  an4  disguisiugtiieir  gooda.  Justice  is  iMMdministered,  but  that 
is'^only  to  tmso  who  aiS  Ibolisl^  AM^  to  nsglect  pa}%i§  the  expected  price.  Thus 
the  rich  lifaQ  ii#^oiiltatq|fluAh|^''fooras  Jkept  d«%n.  It  often  lka!ppen#thM  the  pea- 
santrff  0ii;4|^pJ[^t  of  Amng,  betake  ^msel^es  10  highway  robbery.  These, 
ttilest  too^jMno  beM'eiipNrered^MurcaM  beat  tly  arises  sent 

agaiaif  ileki|U(|;Qaiations  and  8tipi#tioas^|%4ci»r^M|^  are  left  Independent  in 
fheir:ftaunta. .  Fiai|||fcts  aourcen^e  t(>*eiJi|9Mn^  In 

short,  a1}  the  uo^k/ttSff  aTCMne^  frl^  las  iattai^  A'^^rectied  to  a  single  point, 
CtMoioaki.  I  obeiSlience.  The  saafed  M|ii|B  <yJ|Biciai»Apk  ia  perp^ally  impressed 
pn  hia^mindby  innumerable  afNanySb't  A  evety  8te)ihe^m«^cs  a  bot^  etery 
phrase  thatjie  utteff  mulPlia  i^^[^tnplve4L  Wo^^oMitcan  hoTadJlress  ft)  a  supe- 
rior*Vitbput  qalling  to  mindiiriJfcim ||ttfer*iB6ifflaiicgtodi^  lAat  the""  great  secret  of 


h^r  o^l 


Chinese  [^bUcy,  and  tl 
which  in  sc?me  measure 
by  depriviog  them' 

'••W-         'I  Chinese 

inuch  proprieiyvto  th< 

can  onjyHM^  c<ind^(^  to^osi 

which  some  wroaPmilf nT  j^W  lodf  in  j|U^^"hgVi 

ridicule.  *^^^  fuadamenty 

tM  on}er ;  inMbr  these  g^i 

faUdsliail  b)r^«c«iti#nM^  which 

if  each  of  llbMijflring  iliiis  has  a*reprite< 

and'ii&ftinslBftl  ;#ir  tliese  -' —  ^ — *^^ 


fc  i«  ttre  em|§e,  i^  \jf  bd"loun#in  an  institution 


alnlvroitants  of  thepaiTar  otfivmitig  new  thoughts, 

^^'^llH^^'iS&J^^^"^  ^y  meani  dr%xtemal  characters 

to  tW  ftm]p  of4|^lang«age.||^  Slaoh  is  the  eJfKct  of  the 


of  wrifinp    |l  has  been  compared,  though  not  with 

idird|^ypKgrib| M|]^  laigtiage  o^fte* Egyptians.^    It 

s^^l^ptnH  4ypjfe^giaA»,  oi'  universal  character,  by 

ifioa^ht  <fe  tfaerilfielves  universal 

J  ideas  are  arranged  in  a  cer- 

otheia  are  classed  which  arc 

^  to  the  judgment  of  the  contriver ; 

vo  sign  ;^iCtUB.0ignis  arbitrary,  rude, 

tfb  raak  of  »  tnie  keys  of  the  lan- 

^l^e/afe  made^e  constafl^asls  aiteuM  equally  ajhgtract  and  arbitrary  to  denote 

All  subordinate  Man  ;''thllaDFilem  ilil  mfk  us  t  perfect  j^icturo4>f  the  learned  Ian- 


I,  elevate 


;'^thlla|filem  i«il  Wfk 
gnage  of  q|iina^  Its  1|b^^314  9k  mfMer, 
^009,  do  iv>t  express  worft  hot  fdaas. 


',.and  iti  derivative  signs,  amounting  to 
They  ii^aadil-essed  solely  to  the  eye  and 
the  fliapior^  9^^  aiMI  ayitath^yia^natiojn ;  and  not#  hundreth  part  of  them 
have  aaf  eobespanditig  voes^expMfeiion.  .  The  teauty  of  a  Chinese  poem  consists 
in  not  admittiaf  of  bmg  read  aload  \%  aitf  the  efmineat  Mterati  of  that  country  con- 
vict their  disputes  bF^scribing  in  the  dir,  willk  thefr'ftAs,  Characters  which  do  not 
correspond  to  Any  ti^V  in  the  language  which  th^fla|JK.§^ 

*  Fourmqit,  MedHat,  Sftueae,  p.  73. 

t  Bayer,  Miueuo  Sinicum.  Petersb.  1730.    Fourmont^  Gfaftm.  Pnckw  X[4SL   Tnctsby  De- 
^^''iiteatiuea^  H«^r,  Mamiieci,  de  Guignes  father  and  son ;  but  tn  preferAee  tqg^eiey  Messrs. 
Klaproth  and  Abel-Remusat. 
rrow,  ii.  13.  §  Remusat,  Essai  aur  la  Langue  Ghinotse,  p.  33. 
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and  acaieelj  contains  dJ^teroiB  which  f^fiiifiyyi  can 
one  aoDther;  but  the  CSuOQf^oaB,  hy  varftw  mflictiodl 


nudhttr.  .  Thua^  IhH^  voiQ 
a  pig,"  ''  a  kitc^^'  <'  a 


iMM|k.^;faried  by  in|0Datioi:%  MgvnaB  **a 
"  W^^  "  •  pfi- 

ycml  idei 
^J' a|kmdred,'«» 
^cl( 
_  il^umli 
places 


ice,  the^efjr 
fore^ 

onjiipypas  ace 

»gf»th»r, 


much 

master,^ 

wMieV  ^'Kberalf^'  or^'' jto^Q||0e.'V 

same  sound  often  answers  to  sevente 

ample,  signifies  **  north,"  ^'  m^iiirt/^tTypi 

sides*     The  syntax  also  i»  barbarously 

wanting,  and  their  place  is  supplied 

ed  language  rejietB  thiBe  aidf         ^  _ 

and  leaves  the  reader  to  j^M||^]j|fl|^l^mut  u J  i«  U\  ioi^*  Tbi^  olw<  y  ri^  b]wit>%  dry- 
ness, monotony,  aoA  WSKm^KV^'^  '^^*^'  iLingiuni^e  in  u  \iU  r,i\\  jj^Jint  of  view 
80  contemj^tible,  prove  ^4h»  '^^^IlIlP'^^  liuijquit}^  mil  ^<>  \mnn\  \i  might,  with- 
out  much  innprnl\i^Hip^n  rrjp3fi|prT  thr  primitivo  ongiu  of  ikie  Tliibeiimi  und 
Annainitic  1anguagefli>  «%  ^i»  . 

This  institution,  no^  singular  .in  (be  yid  at  whTcli  it  aiiu'^*  htit  pltogtbcr  unique  in 
its  meyJDd  of  proceeding,  MOB^ateB  mat  >  iomn1  infuiuino  untM-cibty  arinldh.'ct  by 
which  the  Chuiead  yeiodegmded,  and  ahn**  i  i<  Jtdi^riMl  inlei-i<>r  io  nurjon^  inimer^ed 
in  the  s^mge  st|^  V The  spolian  la|g]|l|i^''^  "^  ih<' fir^t  plan-,  i-.  I -'^  m  ;i  '!viir^cia 
stale.  The  i4^|i<^tbe  people  re<^(^^ji'^  riiliirn'i'ntmit,  hv^  "i!:-i"  lih'  |  h.iUjt'TK'eor 
tuf^Msr  classes  cannot  express  tl|eir  th^Mght^  r\c'cpt  mn  ImiPiia^^'  totuny  ]  '^"^^^^p"'*^* 
di^inc^  and  only  qp^P^^J!^  ^y  ^* '^^^^  ^'^^^  'rhiMJihjin^^Uon  of  thf^  privikged 
class  has  ly^neans |Lbecon)ing  dissemiaiird  In  sjh  i  .  Ii,  \dLi  ra  the.  m^n^  Jor  repn^- 
^!___-j  1?  j^       'I*)iv-  ii!ini  Mi-iiioii  nitiht  bufoiuL' obscure 

'    .1  r   iNiiiJi.J.  «1-    tW  El  duiijl*  Inn- 

I  I    li'     ii'  !r(,  ruid  ^n(:>  no  pirtari' to  the 

uhii  ii   i'i-\U-rtinii  and  ini  iiK»y  iilotia  ar«^ 

I  1  ]:  .  s.  .  |[  1 4   wSiirli  icqiufc  ta  bo  devi> 

( il  fi!  iur  jiis  oilh  0  i>nly  Hy  the  , 

h  evt'vv  iltLii^jfci  sj[ctjfi'<<l  <!'  .t 

|ct  j^gfytffbldBTQrtoidQn^  nuK 

stuiLu>(.  ^  i^ltfdi  s#Q|p^ii| 

;al* 


senting^ ideas  lmva|Voorrespon^M^word£ 
or  tttteriy  eKtintt^bil  M^^  vHR  to  if 
guage  of  this  soft^  iibiiTni|j|£||)  ay  %i]iii| 
imaginati^lpi^l^  n^iie  barvpTrepiMiiti^  i)  i 
concerned    "l^^MiPiBQ^i^  ^ 

1*>mJ;  «4Ae^i|w»iig  boin§  _ 
joint  bgriponiq^y  otpetatio^f  hS 
single  faculty,  the  sublime  madilA  o|^n||ght  wJIUuii 
and  its ju:tivl^  reiBAeitM(^f^ea\^mtlAt^  V^^tlf^lj^n^ 
the.QMiii||i  iiu.#t|^t^  M  e^i^«Iuidhooc9bfcar8 
Htj  6f  ^Aentunoft  a^«qf  jpigiPiil 
someliinnpnbsBBred  Jto^odoce  on  geoi 


i:^  of  classific^^%  &d  fioA^MbAire.     ^Pt   *^^  ' 

It  is  alnnyt  a  profanation  ytLegwe  «r  jgiieQ^  to  <*P^  it  tit  '^  , 
childish  Jiotions  iiithich  the  ChmeBe  preanrve  asli  precioas  ilft^ritante  irem  their  an- 
cient sages  and  legislatois.  The  inteiq^ats  ^  mankin^'ace  loraign  to.  this  people. 
Tlie  ^reat  theatre  of  nature  does  neflh^tiae  iiiH|^  those  bold  researches,  in  which 
the  aciencMCEttn^e  engages  wit^  such  keen  ^Kgj^  though  soiilttineB  involving 
itself  in  error.  .Their  vaunted  Qi'oral>-Khilosophy  jp^UKpst  confined  tfptke  doctrine  <Sr 
obedience  to  ^hejaws,^  and  the  minuto  eode  .of  hnnLlc  compliments  and  ridiculous 
civihtiesv^hichcciMrtitti^ti^tharjioti^  l^hey  have  no  conception  of 

the  principles  which  constitute  the  beautiful  injiterature,  the  reg'ular  in  architecture, 
or  nature  in  painting.  If  4bey  have  discovered  a  sort  of  beauty  in  the  arrangement 
of  their  gardens  and  the  distribution  of  their  grounds,  itlis  because  (bey  have  copied 
vith  exactness  nature  in  a  strange  though  picturesque  fonn.  Projecting  I  chinnegMw 
rocks>  as  if  threatening  every  moment  to  fall,  bridges  hung  ovei  deeps,  |  ^*^' 
stunted  firs  scattered  on  the  sides  of  steep  mouatains,  e^iteusive  lakes,  rapid  torrents, 
foaming  cascades,  and  pajspodas  raising  their  pyramidal  forms  in  the  midst  of  this 
confusion  :  such  are  the  Chinese  land^iqies  on  a  largo  and  their  gardens  on  a  small 
scale.*  The  Chinese  perform  arithmetical  operationa  with  inctiidible  celerity,  though 
b  a  diiexent  manner  from  EuK^^eans.    Before  the  latter  landed  in  their  country, 

*  Obanrfien,  Biaiartatioaon  Oriental  Gard^Bing.  London,  1779^  DeGuigne8,i577,il.406, 
409.    Beaoiiiiid  de  Saint-Croiz,  iii.  156. 
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Uiev  wflie^^«iiM» #f  M|la»mlipB,  and  «U  te  HJfciili  h  4^fmd  ( 
had  na  MH|v«iKm  A  WOO  of  mnlrinjiJiifriMipiinil  obsenMmis*     1 


lon^bMB^    Thejr 

K ^vmmSH  d^^oS  «^  mnlrinjplriilipiinil  dbteiUjiuii"  The anetaph]f«ical 
kiiowleilgn^hiolL  Lju  uul  aiiioji^ribem  WM  confioed  loM^  philosophies.  The  arts 
btfoduced  liy  the  Jesuits  flourisheJUfaiibag  J^ar%i^  for  a  shoft  time,  and  disap- 
peored  imder  Celq^,  the  coiitemjBEy  ofinarles  M.1ftid  Loms  XIY.,  nor  is  there 
any  likclih«iod  of  thm  rcvlviog^  iTis  ganeriUy  b^%|^  that  thef  kaew  the  art  of 
Fuiciti^.  I  priotiri^  b^iure  tlie  pua>pdhnsy  hn^jliBl  applies  only  to  en^^ved  (dates; 
tbey  never  knew  any  iliin;:  i>f  cfitm^^l#  tyfte^^^  iiMreiition  of  which  belongs 
to  till'  Dutch  Of  ti>  dm  Gefiii.uisi^  The  l^uiieae,  however,  had  almanaina  printed  in 
liie  bliH^k  way  LiMuy  Lcntiine^  helori  |lrfii#nftwaB  known  in  Europe. 
iiuiMft  Hh  [  iV!  <>c  ha  t  H  L  -a  Uu  I  e  i]Aalonena^  p|mP^^  «MCOUfii|;eniedt  aaeng  the  Chi- 
nese ;  Ikuu-  Jndu^^Lry  iu  ihu  iimiiifi»ctHre  of  s^sJtf  fHgelaia,  oC.Iacqucoed  work, 
and  oiUef  deiicuiery  jiiniliT  li  u  piii  ipfiliiailiii%|||iSir''Tilfl^y  ^^*"^  ^  notUngin 

the  ^vorld  but  ihm  o^vii  l^il  im]]>  m  tfa|#  Ipld^fifijptodponstnicdon^f  canals,  the  level- 
Im^  uriuounUiiMS.  and  tht-  t  1 1  u  fttioh  <]f  gar3e|N^^  Yet  in  niSi^i^'  theee  same  ope- 
rate us  wy  tind  inanj  proofs,  ..;  ihe  impossibilitjiMdl Mialioii  of 'Slaves  oarryiBg  eyea 
the  luechuiiical  arts  to  |H'iit;efifvri,   ^     ,       '    ^     .'' 

Nftvi^tiofk  [ .  We  hiiyc  ineTuiiiaed  Uietgreat  mfepont|Mf  tie  lodes  on  theif^eanals. 
Their  uiv^lion  it  c<fiiallv  Uttlu  entitled  to  eiir  praise/uihough^tfeyhad,  previouslj 
Th^  ctmnmt^  [  bj  ouiisLl vt^^itii '  i  rkod  iSto  pq^jAitf  gf  tkm  magiiet.^  Xhe  comfgao  is  in 
SSfj^ciri^^  a|Hb*the  Ohiitpe.  "[(he  needlei  which  they  m^fippij^  himg  with  est- 
^  * '  9  muJg^ijtMy,  mfiBiii'Mii  ohuiging  its  position  with  the  le^  change 
\  k<^  ;^^^ame  whicn  the  Ohule|e  ^^eito  their  eempass  is 
He  (jMlj^soiith;*'  and  thejr  hatve^^istinMihing  mark 

^^^^  obs^^seme^lbeiiraii^theasand  tons 

3i^Q5PKQjH|H^odl|i6usly  laiweift)  V^Vf^f^^^  tostenatve  muCmce  to 
f^^|fkid.#  Ifii/cQ  thaa^|e«lf  4||j,t)pem  are  jpechedn^when^O]^  iMM*^  ^ 
caariQnfcMpn^  ^  TbeimmclToMfctfLre  |rtlP^  ^  WK^^'^  Tjj^eir  pddSW  not  better 

J|l^'1/y"^"^^         jp*  "^lyWf^T*'^Wjl"Writ tf^1Tf^7"  they are^sgulated 

^^th^sri|j(ilikeR{ll^  ru||6^N|iy|ge|||nd  thoc^^So  sad  to^atayia,'Mii^accs«  er  QiiOi' 

^,  a^Nrer  go»#i4or  t)p  sight  :^|Hand.  %        <,    V 

jjtoV*^    <f .  •  J)«  4be  ele«an<|(  e(  th<g»mrtlip  is  desfipine  of  coniniei|4atioD. 

^!bt||ici^  df  gli^ola  is.fiujoyed^ff^  riveri.ie  Theyare  psMted  lAb  (k^eau- 
tifiil|rt^o»iwcilsh.  Jbe^^  g>al»  but  aitflr  and 

neaial^4H^%M^4§P  towed  i%.of  biiri|irio  ImAf  m^  appears 

eiry  giSflo^liaidinJ^t^ft^  fper  pai^^^^fey  cowl  Ifit  be  subetiluled 

for  heQ)p4ind4MLropes,'wl|ich  aae  ali^  ORde^of^  excpent  quality  m  China*  * 

The  mangmchts  of  ^e  ChineseAave  been  too  muoh  *  extolled  Bvi  we  cannot 
help  admirtiig  son|^  of  Aeilr  ^eat  roads,  their  oae*-arched«bridgei,  their  pyramidal 
ot«t  van.  I  towers,  and  their  stvaQfe>bQt  sii^pijfteoiia  triumphal  arches.  The  Grxat 
Wall,  in  a  msift  particular  non^ner,  oannot  be  beheld  wkhout.  ■«»<y«'^"»^*  This 
celebrated  rawart  ef  China  ^iflistei  OTesJiighHBoutt|aias,  crosses  deep  valleye,  and 
extends  from  we  province  of  $hen-si  to  Wang-hay,  ot  the  Yellow  Sea,  in-line  of 
1240  miles.  Jin  many  plaees  it  is  only  a  sinqpli^aiapatt;  ia  othemnit  hi^  fotmdations 
of  granite,  and  is  bliilt  of  brick  and  piortar. 

AMiqai^ai'  I  Sir  Georgo  Staunton,  with  Dnhalde,  considers  the  antiquity  of  this 
^r*^  I  great  wall  as  undoubted. t  Duhalde  informs  us  that  it  was  buih  215 
years  before  the  Chnstian  era,  by  the  orders  of  the  first  emperor  ef  the  dynasty  of 
Tsin.  In  another  part  of  his  work  he  refers  the  founding  of  it  to  the  seeond  empe- 
ror of  the  eame  dynasty,  which  makes  its  epoch  137  before  Christ.  Mr.  Bell,  a 
well  informed  traveller,  says  that  it  was  not  built  till  the  year  1160.  Among  the 
eastern  geographers,  thoae  who  are  more  than  300  years  old  make  no  mention  of  the 
walLt  Marco  Polo  in  the  thirteenth  century  knew  nothing  of  it,  thovgh  he  resided 
long  IB  Cathay,  or  the  north  of  China  and  Mongolia.    It  is  prdMUe  that  this  wall 


•  DeGuignet,  11.203, 907.    Barrow,  i.  64^  101. 
t  Mttlkr,  Dissert  de  Chataia,  p.  33. 
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faas  been  nbuill,  n«rieoled,  and  allowed  to  go  toxuin  motb  than  encey  according  to 
the  atnte  of  politicankeeeaahies;  so  that  the  pr^ent  wall  is  not  of  yery  high  antiqui- 
tf  y  and  its  preservatioB  presenti  no  subject  of  surprise.  « 

We  sbttU  not  tire  our  readere  with  a  minute  examination  of  the  do-  |  Ummtk 
mestic  manners  of  the  Chinese*  The  Houses  are  of  bride  and  hardened  clay,  and 
yerj  often  of  wood*  In  general  they  have  only  one  stoiy.  Those  of  the  merchants 
have  an  upper  stoiy,  which  is  used  a*  a  storehouse.  The  exleriors  of  the  buildings 
areadome.d  with  columns  and  galleries;  their  appearance  is  improned  by  small 
flower-pots,  in  which  the  Chinese  take  great  delight^  presenting  aoagreeable  mixture 
of  verdure  with  the  varied  colours  of  their  numerous  blossoms.  Each  house  stands 
by  itself,  summnded  with  gaidens  and* 'spacious  court-yards.  The  rooms  are  kept 
elean,  widi  very  ttde  decoration^  *  £ven  glass  i^  not  very  liberally  used,  though  that 
speciea  of  ornament  n^gbl  seom  likely  to*pleaee  the  taste  of  a  vain  and  childish 
people.  The  Chinese  aress  themselves  in  long  robes  with  wide  sieves,  |  nn^ 
and  flowing  ailk  girdles.  The  shirt  aaid  drawers  are  diffivetit  at  different  seasons. 
Fun  are  every  where  seen  in  winter,  varying  in  quality  from  sheepskin^to  ermine. 
The  Chinese  wear  a  small  funnel-shaped  hat,  which  varies  with  the  dignity  of  the 
individual,  and  is  UMuilled'willr  a  large  button  of  coral,  crystal,  or  gold.  The  ma- 
terials of  whiih  this  button  is  made/ and  its  colour,  mark  the  differences  of  rank  in 
die  wearer.  The  general  dress  is  simple  and  uniform.  The  only  article  which 
distingoishes  the  en^teror  himself  from  his  courtiers  is  a  large  pearl  with  which  his 
head  m  adorned. 

In  the  public  fesivak  of  the  Chinese,  displajrs  of  fii»»works  make  the  I  Pbbikibti. 
most  conspicuous  figure.    In  these,  the  Chinese  are  scid4o  excel;  but  |  ^'^ 
it  is  in  broad  d^y  that  they  exhibit  tk|em,  as  if  afraid  that  they  could  not  otherwise  be 
seen.     Their  theatre,  so^much  prabM  by  Lord  Hacartney,  seems  not  I  ThMtn. 
to  have  given  equal  pleqsuw  to  AL  tfuipiies.^    The  Shakespeares  of  Pekin  never 
obsenre  «flity  of  time*  or  place;  TUle*s  which  are  not  quite  essential  in  themselves,  but 
wlHch  arise  out  of  another, rule,  i|jniportattt  in  thd  eyes  of  all  nations,  that  which  pre- 
scribes foir  every  production  pf  human  genius  a  unity*of  interest  and  of  thought  as  an 
iadispeBsable  condition,  founded  iq^o  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  man.    In  a 
Qunese  tiragedy,  the  actor  is  often  aqpposed  to  traverse  immense  local  distances  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye;  and  it  ofWn  happens  that^he  sam^  who  in  the  first  act  is  an 
infant,. beoomes an  old  man  before  the  piece  is  concluded. 

In  the  Chinese  operas,  spute  make  their  appearance  on  the  stage;  I  cMaMope. 
birds  and  other  anim^^  speak  as  well  as  waUc.  « ^^  On  eur  return  from  |  '^ 
Pekin,"  says  M.  Ckiignes,!  *^  the  mandarins  had  the  politeness  to  cause  the  piece 
called  the^  Tower  oHBy-hoi'  to  be  acted  befose  us.  The  scene  was  opened  by  genii 
mouhtedusn  serpents,  q^d  taking  an  airing  by  the  side  of  the  lake.  A  bonze  of  the 
neigfabourhood  fell  in  love  with  one  of  the  goddesses,  and  paid  his  addresses  to  her. 
The  Intter,  mynoved  by  her  sister's  reraonstimdces,  listened  to  the  proposals  of  the 
ywmg  man,  married  hin^  became  pregnant,  and  was  dehvered  on  the  stage  of  a  child, 
who  in  a  fev^  minutes  was  able  to  wSlk.  £nraged  at  this  scandalous  conduct,  the 
gemi  dismiseed  the  bonze  from  his  priestly  functions,  and,  in  the  end,  struck  the 
tower  widi  ligfaAnii^,  by  Which  it  was  reduced  to  that  dismantled  state  in  which  the 
tower  of  that  name  actually  is.''  • 

If  to  tfaeee  ineongruities  we  add,  tba^an  actor  is  often  in  the  presence  of  another 
actor  widioot  being  supposed  to  see  him:  that,  in  order  to  intimate  that  one  enters  a 
room,  it  is  enough  to  preteiul  to  open  a  door,  and  to'raise  the  foot  in  order  to  step 
erer  the  threshold,  though  no  trace  of  door  or  thVeshold  is  exhibitedf  and  that  a  man 
who  IkMs  a  whip  in  his  hand  is  supposed  to  be  on  horseback,  we  shall  form  a  tole- 
nUtj  just  idea  of  the  dramatic  art  among  the  Chinese. 

TIkmo  who  have  frequented  the  Chinese  sea-ports  have  been  struck  [  ^^or the 
vith  ^IliB  total  obseaee  of  probity  in  the  inhabitants.     Pei^^aps  in  places  |  ^^^'b*^ 
vhere  the  temptation  less  frequently  occurs,  this  vice  is  less  prominent.    There  or^ 

*^     •  Hacartney,  iii.  p.  359.    De  Guigosi^  ii.  322,  %x. 
t  De  Ooignei»  n.  322,  &c. 
Toi-  II.~M 
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otbem  which  a^m  to  prevail  universally;  indolence  in  the  nfpet  dasaes,  and  sloven' 
liness  in  the  lower.  The  rich  will  not  even  give  themselves  thd  trouble  to  est  with* 
out  assistance ;  they  have  slaves  to  put  their  victuaMn  their  mouths.  The  poor  eat 
every  thing  they  can  find;  all  sorts  of  animals,  and  even  such  as  have  died  by  dis- 
ease. In  so  populous  a  country,  that  practice  may  find  the  excuse  of  necessify.  To 
the  same  cause  is  to  be  attributed  their  exposure  of  childreif,  a  very  ancient  practice,* 
yet  far  less  prevalent^  among  them  than  prejudiced  travellers  have  believed.  The 
dead  bodies^pf  children  which  the  police  of  Pekin  collect  in  the  streets,  are  those  of 
infants  who  have  died,  and  which  have  been  thus  disposed  of  by  their  indigent  parents 
to  avoid  the  expenses  of  burial.f 

The  Chinese  are  a  set  of  subjugated  and  disciplined  barbapans.  Seldom  do  they 
lay  aside  the  humble  insinuating  aic  of  a  slave  anxious  to  please.  ttThey  rarely  be* 
Food.  .  I  tray  the  slightest  appeaianc»  of  rudeness  or. of  ^sion.  This  character 
partly  arises  from  the  total  abstinence  which  they  obeerve  frdm  heating  diet  and  ine- 
briating liquors.  The  use  of  tea  is  very  general  among  them.  A  large  vessel  of  il 
is  prepared  in  the  morning  for  the  use  of  the  family-ihrough  the  whole  day.  Chi- 
nese dishes  seem  shocking  to  every  European,  but  it-ta  not  owing  to  any  want  of 
art  or  ceu'e  in  their  cookery.  Chinese  dinners  are  renderecflnsu&iably^tedious  by 
the  ceremony  with  whicl\  they  are  accompanied^  In  ttiose  giv6n  by  Ihe  emperor  of 
China  to  the  Dutch  ambassadors,  and  at  which  M.  de  Guignes  was  present,  many 
salutations  and  genuflexions  were  made  before  the  guests  could  touch  such  suites  aa 
were  supposed  to  come  firom  the  hand  of  the  monarch.  One  day  a  lai^e  and  fine 
sturgeonwfls  brought  to  these  travellers;  theu:  appetite  was  keen;  but,  before  pro- 
ceeding to  use' any  freedomsy  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  comphmenting  the 
august  fish  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  «    * 

ibniMsw*  I  Polygamy  is  allowed  to  the  graltdees  and  mandarins*  The  empercH* 
keeps  a  well  appointed  seraglio4  Marriages  dj^gend  oathy  pleasure  of  the  parents. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  wife,  presents  must  be  made  to  ner  family..  Her  fausband  ouh 
not  se^  her  till  the  marriage  ceremohy  is  over.  The  sex  is  kept  in  a  sort  of  slavery; 
the  Chinese  peasant  yokes  his  ^'i£^  and  his  ass  togetheif  to  his  ph>u^.§ 

The  graves  are  judiciously  placed  without  tlie4own  on  barren  hills,  where  tiiere  is 
no  risk  of  the  dead  ever  being  disturbed  by  agricultural  operations.  White  is  the 
colour  us^d  for  mourning;  the  sgikng  which  it  so  easily  contracts  is  considered  as  an 
Wonhipofthe  I  expression  of  sorrow  and  of  a  neglect  of  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life. 
tombt.  I  The  famiUes  o&r  a  sort  of  worship  at  the  ttfmbs  of  such  members  as 

have  fallen  under  the  stroke  of  de^th.  They  assemble  roun^  the  sepulchral  mona- 
ment  on  certain  days  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased.  The  spirits  of 
their  ancestors  seem  indeed  to  be  reverenced  as  a 'sort  o^  household  gods'^  an 
affecting  illusion,  which  shows  tba^  the  heart  has  not  lost  all  iiilluence  even  among 
the  Chinese.  ,  ' 

Btffision*  I  The  primitive  reUgion  of  China  appears  to  faftve  been  a^mmch  of  sha- 
manism, the  prtnciple  of  which  is  the  worship  of  the  l^eaveoly  bodies  and  other  re-* 
markable  objects  in  nature.  Thj^  ancient  j^elij^on  has  been  smothered  -under  the 
'  pukMMihy  of  I  nuinerous  sects  which  have  been  grafted  on  it.  Among  these  is  the  sect 
cSSSu^hc  I  of  Confucius,  often  compared  to  Sie  Stoksal  system  of  the  Gteaks  and 
Romans.  Like  the  latter,  it  has  obtained  the  preference  among  men  of  oondition, 
who  perhaps  once  hoped  to  convert  it  into  a  ^nd.  of  political  rehgiom  But  &e  books 
of  Kong-fu-tse,  or  Confucius,  are  full  of  superstitious  ideasw  The  sect  of  Lao-kiun 
or  of  Tao-tse  resembles  that  of  Epicurus.  Its  founders  are  fond  of  a  tranquil  and 
contemplative  life ;  but  they  admit  astrology  and  magic  into  their  creed;  they  haTe 
their  monasteries  and  a  sort  of  worship.  * 

Dissatisfied  with  these  abstract  reveries,  the  multitude  hsteaed  with  ardour  to  tite 
apostles  of  brahminism  who  came  from  India  about  the  sixty-fifUi  year  of  the  Chrua-' 
wonUporite.  I  tian  era.    Tljpir  doctrine,  modified  under  the  niuneoC  the  religion  of  Fo, 

*  Mtreo  Polo,  de  Reb.  Orient,  ii.  53. 

t  Compare  Barrow,  L3ai,&o.    Bell,  iii.  333.    De  Guignei»  iL  285— SfiO. 

*  De  Goignet,  u.  283,  etc  §  Neuhof,  Embmy^  Part  ii.  p.  iO,  a  plate. 
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Ina  beeosM  tiutof  the  nmjority  of  the  Chinese.  It  is  fiUed  with  their fluperstitionsy 
sel^«06ii8atioiis,  apprehenmons,  and  mortifications,  suited  to  the  timid  pusillanimouer 
character  of  meet  eastern  nations.  The  priests  of  Fo  are  ealled  bonzes.  Their  . 
Bomber  is  prodl^ous;  it  is  said  that  there  is  a  fiiU  million  of  them  in  the  empire. 
An  of  them  live  by  ainis.  These  holy  mendicants  conceal  under  a  sober  garb  a  suf- 
ficient stock  of  pnde  and  of  avarice.  FeAapS  the  Nestorians  who,  in  the  eighth 
ceotnry,  were  disseminated  in  China,  introduced  some  ceremonies  of  the  Christian 
worshifi  which  have  intermin^ed  themself^  with  the  observances  of  the  bonzes. 
The  beHsy  tha  limps,  the  salutations,  and  several  other  characteristics  of  the  Chi^ 
nese  ritual,  seem  to  ffjvottr  this  opiiA>n.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  singularity  in  the 
Chineae  worship,  that  me  bonzes  never  suppose  that  they  give  the  least  offence  to 
their  idols  by  spreading  their  breakfast  tables  dh  each  side  of  tifeir  altars.  Nothing 
is  more  common  ifl  Chmfcthss  iirnm  in  a  temple  the  good  people  drinking  their  tea, 
or  partaking  of  other  refreshments,  while4h^ttle  {nieces  of  sweet  smelling  wood  are 
bimttiig  under  the  nostrils  of  their  god. 

The  religion  of  t^ie  empeUM*  of  the  Mantchdo  dynasty  is  that  of  the  Delaii- 
I^ma.  These  emperors  ff¥e  powerfuf  protection  to'that  pontiff;  and  in  order  to 
secure  the  apUeemn  of  his  rev<lhues,  tifey  have  now  caused  Thibet  to  be  occupied 
with  Cfaiaese  troops. 

In  so  ¥Bat  an  empire,  thMrade  between  the  different  provinces  must  |  Tirade. 
be  of  kdrge  amount,  but  we  are  unacquainted  with  its  nature;  and,  if  we  knew  it,  we 
ahoold  probably  fee^Uttle  interest  in  the  matter.  The  trade  which  they  carry  on 
with  fore^  niytion^is  not  proportioned  ("o  the  size  and  opvlence  of  the  I  STSSSSIS. 
empire.  In  1806,  China^xported  |bot|t  forty-five  millions  of  pounds  |  Uod. 
weight  of  tea,  thirteen  millions  of  which  were  sold  to  the  i^mericans,  one  million  to 
the  Danes,  and  the  rest  to  the  British;  ten  millions  of  pounds  of  sugar,  21,000 
pieces  d[  nankeen,  «hree#^ons  of  flounds  of  tutei#igue,  besHies  copper,  borax, 
alum,  quic)csiiver,  porcelain,  lacquei^d  ware,  tin,  v^hnilion;  300,000  pounds  of  cin- 
osmoa,  rhubarb,  musk,  and  various  other  drugs.  ^  hundred  and  t^irenty-two  Euro- 
pean vessels,  of  which  eighty  were  Engfish,  thirty-three  American,  (if  a  geographer 
ctn  be  pardoned  for  once  calling  these  Etiropes^n,)  and  three  Danish,  exported  these 
goods.  They  had  brought  with  them  ri^e,  fthifty-six  million  pounds  weight,)  cotton, 
hnan,  woollen  staffs,  glass,  beavers,  otters  and  foxes  skfhi,  sandal  wood,  catechu, 
beazoiiiiaad  various  other  drugs  and  spices.*  These  vessels,  and  those  which  landed 
io  the  harbour  of  i^ou*kiei^  where  the  Spaniards  of  Manilla  go  for  nankecna  and 
iiapery,  had  imported  into  China  3,380,000  h^rd  dollars.^  If  it  is  considered  that 
the  tea  alone  amounted  to  3,333,333/.  Sterlinf,  said  that  the  rest  of  the  exportation 
coald  not  be^vainsd  nl  less  than  2,083,333/.,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  drain  of  specie 
from  the  weaten  woFld  is  much  less  considerable  than  is  generally  supposed.  In 
1804,  5,  and  6,  it  suffered  a  progressive  difhiiration.  The  trade  with  the  Europeans 
at  Canton  is  in  tho  exolusive  possession  of  twelve  privileged  merchants  called  han- 
nirit^.  These  merchaols  make  immen^e  profits;  bul  a  set  of  greedy  |  TiwUuiaittfc 
masdarins,  expert  customhouse  effieers,  and  wily  interpreters^  are  supported  at  the 
joint  expense  or  the  hannists  and  the  Europeans.  These  different  classes  of  per^ 
sons,  aMkthe  people  of  Canton,  rea^he  profits  of  a  trade  the  extinction  of  which 
would  pnobebly  be  a  matter  of  indM^nee  to  the  greater  part  of  China. 

China  oaiglU  undoubtedly  dispense  with  a  great  part  of  her  army,  |  Amj. 
whieh  tsaveUem  tell  us  is  innumerable.  *8ome  call  it  1,462,590,  others  1,800,000, 
We  shall  not  attempt  to  contradict  either^f  these  statements.  It  is  |  Fleet, 
equally  certain,  aecording  to  the  Chinese,  that  the  imperial  fleet  consists  exactly  of 
9999  ships.  All  this  is  sufficiently  moderate  for  an  empure  which  contains  333 
oiffions  of  inhabitants,  as  his  excellency.  Tchou-ta-tzin  officially  assured  Lord 
Macartney*  ^ 

Bat  wiMi  degree  of  ooi^dence  oan  we  place  in  these  enonnous  statements,  when 

*  DeGiiigiie%L26r,400.U.351,360,3G9.iu.45. 

t  Beoouaid  da  Sunte-Croiz,  Voyage  aux  Indes-Orientalesb  t  vi.  p.  |53, 160.    Compare  with 
HoaboUV  £isu  sur  le  Mesque,  V.  p.  151. 
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we  find  that  a  atatisAcal  aecounti  composed  by  eonuaaiid  of  tiie  emperor  KieaJ^ng)* 
only  half  a  eentuiy  ago,  made  the  niiraber  of  peasants  who  were  liable  to  the  ma- 
nonal  tax  amount  only  to  twenty-fivo  millions ;  wken  we  find  c^d  censoses,  which 
votfOaOaiu  \  for  fifteen  centuries  make  the  population  of  China  fluctutte  only  between 
forty-eight  and  sixty-millions  ;t  and.  when,  on  comparing  the  tables  of  popnlatioa  of 
1743y  giren  by  Father  Allerstein,  with  tlioife  of  Lord  Macartney  for  the  year  1795^ 
an  increase  of  three  or  four4<^d  is  found  to  have  taken  place ;%  when,  in  fine,  we 
may  see  that  each  of  these  estimate  labours  under  evident  error,  some  of  die  num- 
bers being  literal  repetitions  qf  others,  and  #ther  sums  out  of  all  propoitioni 

Cool  and  impartial  men  rate  the  populatioa%f  China,  properly  so  called,  at  160 
ifiBtvydiici*  I  millions.  «The  army,  which  may  amount  to  600,000  or  600,000 regular 
^'^^  I  troops,  and  a  million  of  liomades  of  militaiy  habits,  has  nothing  fonni- 

dable  but  its  numerical  amotint.  Bad  artillerymBif,  ignenAt  of  the  art  of  military 
eTolution,  and  what  is  worst  of  aV,  destitute  of  courage  and  the  military  spirit,  the 
Chinese  would  probably  yield  as  easily  to  a  moderate  European  force,  as  they  have 
formerly  so  of\en  fallen  under  the  invasions  of  the  hdl:dcs  of  central  Asia. 

The  picture  which  we  have  iftw  drawn  isconform^eto  the  ideas  of 
La  Perouso,  of  Kruaenstern,  oWarrot^,  and  of  De  <Aigne|^  and  is  sup- 
ported by  the  acknowledgments  of  the  missionaries ;  yet  it  is  con- 
denmed  by  a  number  of  persons  who  from  the  heart  of  Surope,  raise  encomiums  on 
China.  In  the  last  century,  Qhina  found*  her  interested  and  ardent  panegyrists  in 
two  powerful  parties.  The  French  philosophers  aM  the  Jfsutts  vied  with  each 
other  in  extollufg  the  lawp  and  the  happiness  of  that  country*  #  T^  philosophers 
knew  nothing  of  the  subject  on  which  they  pronounced  at  judgment :  the  Jesuits 
knew  a  great  deal.  But  those  who  reason  with  mipartiality  will  never  prefer  the  na- 
tural religion  of  Confucius  to  Christianity ;  nor  will  the  free  and  high-minded  natioos 
of  Europe  admire  4he  arrangements  of  a  t^annical  (Ace,  the  arnioyance  of  a 
childish  etiquette,  and  'Hhe  greatP  walls"  which  have  boon  erected  for  interrupting  the 
communications  of  the  huihan  mind.  *        .       * 

SlS^d^cbe'  I  ^^  ^^  midst  of  tliese  opinions,  dictated  by  enthusiasm  and  party 
Mipira  I  spirit,  we  must  particularize  thOse  which  relate  to  the  pretended  anti- 

quity of  the  Chinese  empire.  We  fcao^thftt  the  enemies  of  the  Christian  religion 
have  made  it  an  importaacobject  of  researoh  to  discover  a  people  whose  records  arc 
more  ancient  than  Noah's  flood,  and  more  ancient  than  even  tho  Qommon  term  as- 
signed as  the  epoch  of  the  Mosaic  creation.  The  pretcfided  antiquity  of  the  Egyp- 
tians' and  Babylonians  having  been  reduced  to  its  proper  value,  they  recurred  to  that 
of  India  and  of  China.  The  woadeis  of  distant  countries  were  fitted  to  inspire  a 
greater  degree  of  veneration.  China  was  represented  as  a  highly  dviliied  and  flou- 
rishing empire  4600  years  before  Christ,  and  if  duo  time  is  allowed  for  the  formation 
of  such  an  empire,  it  must  have  cxislefl  1^'a  period  often  or  twenty  thousand  yeftrs. 
Some  ill-informed  missionaries,  wishing  from  motives  of  vanity  fo  display  the  an- 
tiquity of  an  empire  of  whioh  they  pretended  to  have  a  spiritual  conquest,  venl 
blindly  into  the  same;3ystem,  without  bemg  aware  ©f  the  consequences  to  which  ii 
A.  tMf  Mbie  I  led.  A  bad  historical  compilation,  translated  from  the  Chinese,  ||  tells  ui 
^^"^  I  that  Fohi  founded  the  empire  of  <j|^na  about  3000  years  befofc  Christ 

and  that,  three  centuries  afler  this,  Hoang-Ti  reigned  over  flourishing  states,  ^vhicl 
were  1660  miles  long  and  1100  broad. 

^     I      Unfortunately  for  such  namlives.  China  herself  hasi  woduccd  his 


t^M^^  I  Unfortunately  for  such  narraHves,  China  herself  has  produced 
ntiqaicf.  I  torians  Candid  enough  to  rejSct  all  the  fables  concerning  Fohi  and  Ho 
dog-Ti*  They  do  not  even  venture  to  vouch  fdr  the  traditions  respecting  the  reigi 
MnChr.  I  of  lao,  probably  an  allegorical  person,  whose  era  is  fixed  twenty-thrc* 
•'^'  I  centuries  before  Christ     Lpt  us  consider  in  what  the  great  actions  o 

.# 

•  Day-rin-y-tundahi,  traodated  from  the  Chintae  iato  Buaaian*  and  thence  into  Gcrmw 
BOBchipg's  Mag.  G^og.  xiv. 

^  t  De  Guignea,  Observations  mir  le  D^nombrement  de  la  Chine    Joum.  des  Savans.  Man 
I78O9P.155,  &c. 

t  See  the  tables  subjoined  to  this  Book. 

I  L'Biatfare  G^nerafe  de  la  Chine,  en  12  vol  trad  par  le  P.  Mailla  ct  Tabb^  Grosicr. 
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AiMient  cond^ 
tionat'CfaiMb 


laoeooBiited*  He  drained  marBhes,  he  hmrted  down  wild  beaftsy  he  culUvatad  a 
desert  couotry,  and  so  narrow  were  the  dimensJOiiB  of  his  territory  4hat 
he  surveyed  the  whole  lour  times  in  the  year,*  Ten  eentoriea  aAer  this, 
VB  &mI  the  prtDces  of  China  moving  Aom  proTiaoe  to  proviDce  accom- 
panied by  an  their  subjects  nomadic  like  thems^ves,  and  living  all  alike 
either  in  caves  of  the  rocks  or  in  cabins  of  earth.t  In  the  time  of  Confucius  the 
whole  of  China  south  of  the  Blue  River  was  still  a  desert;]:  Nothmg  I  Beftmckr. 
in  the  Chinese  annals  of  that  period  affords  any  evidence  of  a  great  na-  |  *^^--  *  • 
tion.  There  is  no  authentic  montynent  to  attest  the  power  of  those  who  eroeted  it 
The  books,  written  on  very  brittle  paper  and  very  frequently  reoopied,  can  give  no 
iofonnatictt  wortiiy  of  our  confidenoe.  And^e  further  know  that,  two  centuries  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  a  barbarous  monarch  caused  all  the  writings  then  in  existence 
to  be  destroyed.  We  must  then,  with  the  learned  among  the  Chinese,  give  the  his- 
t07  of  China  no  farthenexteosion  than  eight  or  nine  centuries  at  most  before  Christ»§ 
The  hypothesis  which  inds  it  entit^d  to  any  highdit  antiquity  owes  its  origin  to  the 
caprice  of  some  modern  literati,  and  toe  vanity  of  the  empefor8.|| 

But  we  may  b^  told  t^ot  ostroflomical  observations,  allowed  by  M.  de  I  AMronomiMi 
la  Place  to  be  e2iact,ir  are  aq  ancient  as  1100  before  Christ  Laying  |  «»>»'»»'»»• 
aside  the  objections  to  which  the  authenticity  of  these  observations  is  liable,  admits 
liog  that  they  are  not  composed  by  modem  Chinese,  they  only  prove  that  1100  years 
before  Christ  a  civilized  tribe  and  town  existed  which  produced  men  of  science* 
Eastern  Asia  may,  like  Eurd^e,  have  had  her  Gredcs  and  her  Athenians.  There  is 
a  great  difieronce  between  mat  and  the  formation  of  an  immense  empire.  From 
1100  to  2300  there  i^also  a  long  space  of  thne/  A  shorter  interval  witnessed  the 
tise^  the  oivilization,  and  the  extinction  of  Greece  and  of  Rome. 

Even  subsequent  to  the  eemmen^ement  of  our  era  China  has  oflen  I  cumiinitm. 
been  dirided  into  small  states;  and,  if  her  oivilization  is  of  more  ancient  |  ^*^*  ^^^ 
date,  it  must  oHener  than  once  have  perished ;  for  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  province  of  Fou-kien  in  Mangi  or  southern  China,  ate  with  avidity  the 
flesh  of  their  fellow  creatures,  nicel/ preferring  that  of  persons  in  good  bodily  con* 
^tion;  drank  the  blood  of  their  priioners  of  war;  and  marked  their  skins  with  hot 
irons  like  the  most  savage  nations.**  Tlie  person  who  relates  these  facts  had  the 
iQaoagement  of  a  distiict  of  the  country.  It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  Ihat  from 
Marco  Polo  to  M.  do  Guignes,  all  who  have  seen  China  have  observed  facts  so  uni- 
Tersally  tending  to  assuage  the  enthusiasm  of  those  who  cherished  at  a  distance  an 
^^daunyion  of  China.  We  may  praise  the  character  of  her  policy  in  some  particu- 
^  The  poiitiGian  of  j^urope  nwy  eonteraplMe  with  mixed  admiration  and  disap* 
pointoaent  the  unyjfldtng  conviction  entertained  by  the  government  of  i  sammMyMii- 
tlJe  hazard  of  giving  access  to  the  influence  of  our  political  intrigues ;  |  ^^^*^^ 
and  the  moral  philoso{)her  may  admire  the  cool  and  considerate  theories  by  which 
timy  exf^jain  and  account  for  the  errors  both  of  one  another  and  of  other  nations,  so 
^vooiably  contrasted  with  the  mysterious  reprobation  of  crime  and  boastful  displays 
^f  forgiveness  which  have  so  oAea  rendered  European  and  especially  Spanish  mani- 
festos ridiculous,  and  he  may  view  with  approbation  the  firmness  with  which  they 
execute  suob  actsas  appear  expedient  for  the  safety  of  the  state  and  social  order.  How 
^ave  they  acquilred  a  tone  so  dignified,  and  so  unlike  that  barbarous  incapacity  for 
inking  wliich  in  other  particulars  they  betray,  and  that  inhumanity  which  marks 
Qia&T  parts  of  their  practical  proceedmgs?  What  are  the  means  by  which  the  more 
^spectable  materials  of  the  national  character  admit  of  being  improved,  and  incoF- 
P^HMed  into  a  consistent  system  of  social  felicity  ?     By  what  means  can  a  condition 

*  De  GtttpMS  fi]s»  Reflecttoii%  &c.  Annales  des  Voyaget,  viii.  176.  Le  P.  Kd  (Chinois) 
"^'  det  MMsltfiwries,  i.  p.  213,    Amyot  ibid»  xiii.  p.  171,  311,  &c. 

t  (^hy.Kintr,  Mem.  des  MissionarieSt  i.  p.  108.  Le  P.  Cibot,  ibid.  xv.  p.  34.  De  Gnigncs^ 
%afeaPekin,  Lp.  73. 

^  Mem.  des  Mission,  xiii.  311. 

^  U  P.  Pre  mare,  preface  du  Chou-King,  p.  55.    Le  P.  Ko,  Mem.  des  Miss.  i.  p.  240. 

I  U  P.  Gaubil,  Obs.  Mathem.  de  Souciet,  ii.  p.  16, 17. 

1  Sjsteme  da  nionde»  p.  398,  405,  trQis  edit  **  Marco-Polo,  de  reb.  Orient.*  ii.  6T. 
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thathesawbtkaleoimtiybMswluchmtteadof  rea<^^  the 

eat*    Theseoire  the  birda  called  die  silk  bkd. 

The  people  of  Quan-ai  are  reckoned  barbaiiaiis  hfr  tke  Chiaese,  btfctese  tiieir 
maanev  have  aqgrtain  uncoathnesarevy  different  ^m  the  mild  and  eetenomoua 
di9<MrtmeQl  of  MLreat  of  the  nation. 

ptwriMBflr  I  In  ^e  soath-ufvt  coinernid  Ga4  die  provwae^f  Tiuman,  one  of  the 
TomiM.  I  nciiesl  in  the  empire,  aiQoiaing  ■^IriagdninPi  of  Ava,  Pegu,  Laos,  and 
Tonquin.  ^  It  is  all  interseded  bj  liiiari^  anl  Ihe  air  ia  -extiemely  tempmte.  Tbe 
mountains  /^ontaa^ines  of  gold^  silveis  tia,  apA  pfioos  stones,  espeeiallj  mbiaB, 
and  the  marble  cmd  figure  stone,  iriMi  sib^fdMied  represents  in  ▼aried  colocms 
scenery  of  mountains,  flowers,  trees,  and  ruins.  It  produces  small  but  vigorous 
horses,  and  deer  no  larger  than  our  contmon  dogpi.  Usabapa  these  are  the  Cervua 
axU.    The  inhidiitarils,  though  hardy  and  stout,  ate  viHd  aad  afiable,  and  have  a  ; 


MMioooriA-  1  mafkable  aptness  in  learning  the  sciences.  The  nation  which  fomeiiy 
^  •'  I  took  the  lead  in  this  province  was  calkd  tbe  Lo-1^,  and  was  governed 
by  various  sovereigns.  Afler  long  wars  undertaken  for  tkepio^se  of  subdoiag  it, 
the  Chinese  adopted  the  plan  of  conferring  on  the  Lo4os  sability  all  the  hoBOuns  of 
C^ia^e  mandarins,  with^he  righ^  of  hereditary  saccossjan,  on  conditioa  of  their 
acknlmedging  the  authority  of  the  Chinese  governor  af  the  province,  receiviBg 
from  the  emperor  titl^eeds  to  their  estates,  and  deing  no  pubKc  act  without  hifl 
consent  The  Lo-los  ^e  not  inferior  in  stature  to  the  Chinesa,  and  are  more  iniHed 
to  fat^e ;  they  speak  a  (]^rent  language ;  and  their  writing,  as  well  as  *their  weMh 
gion,  resemblea  that  of  thC^  bonzes  of  Pegu  and  Ava.  Thsaa  bonaaa  have  biiflt  in 
the  north  oC  Tunnan  large  teoq^les,  different  from  tkoai  of  the  Chinese*  The  nobi- 
li^  of  the  Lo-loa  clanA  iSeoIute  au^ority  o¥er  the  peopl%  vIm  behave  towards  them 
witfi  the  ^ast  prafoimd  submissi^B. 

'Tivi^&e.t  I  We  hajie  IhUe  knowledge  of  the  toaam  of  Taaaan.  It  is  aaaetted 
that  the  c^|ital,  iTunnanprou,  built  on  the^bsAlsa  of  abroad  andideep  iakai  has  long 
been  the  tasidence  of  a  prince  subject  %o  ik»  Chineaa*  It  cantaiHnMnannifafltyroa  of 
satin  and  of  caipets.  Its  trade  m  metds  is  4Qe(4»s8arily  greaW  T<«hig4iaig  fcwt  is 
another  place  on  the  side  of  a^iahe,  in  a  iHOturesque  situatiaii.  Vsitftog-fou  is  one 
of  the  frontier  bulwarks  (rf'^lhe  empire. 


*       BOOK  XLIV. 
CHINA. 

PAKTIH. 

Poiitical  wA  Men^nd  Vim  of  the  ^TaUotu 

A  MOST  extensive  field  woald  still  lemain,  if  we  wished  to  enter  into  all  the  re* 
searches  which  are  requisite  S>r  a  complete  description  of  the  political  atate  of  Chiaa. 
But  these  details,  however  well  adapted  for  a  monogEaphic  or  statistical  work,  are 
not  suited  to  the  narrow  ooiopass  of  a  qompendiooa. universal  system  of  geography. 
This  is,  besides,  a  subject,  which  has  too  often  eoL^rcised  the  sagacity  of  Saropeaas 
without  ultimate  satisfaction.  We.  do  not  flatter  ourselves  with  th^  iffope  of  being 
able  to  solve  questions  by  which  even  those  who  have  visited  thia  ipllgnlag  country 
find  themselves  embarrassed.     For  this  double  reason  we  sb^  caaJboeqfcSalves  to 


a  very  summary  view. 

vhmrnfmj  I      ^^  fcaturcs,  and  the  shape  of  the  bones  of  the  head,  the  Cfaioese  ap- 

vritoineie.  |  proaoh  to  the  great  race  of  the  Mongols.    The  head  is  al^iost  quadran- 

•  Marco  Poloi  de  Keb,  -Outfit  it.  6S. 
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folar,  te  BMB  dMirt  irillM^iQg  flMknod,  ft^ompl«xioav%ll9ir,  die  hewi  fUm; 
the  oUique  dbectioB  of  the  %jem  is  tnore  paftf^l^drly'diara^risfic  of*  Hie  Chinese 
aad  their  Mioiriee,  fluehiM  ^  JapHeielpd  QoiMns.  ^  A/estd^Dae  ftr  maif^  ftges 
ia  a  niUer  climat^'haa  eonfernH  on  t)mi  ^(11^  «nce  their  arrivtf  Aom  GtrAnjjSiAy 
•  particular  charaeler,  and  teaderad  thiir  ceiiitenandb^hlriMsoiii^,  ^<A(h  it  fade 
weakened  their  expnaeiei.     Thare  Is^iMbiMmr, «  gfieit  diffeieb^e  hetneei  thi 


wmthein  and  the  northem.CibiiHief  %elween4he  ixMMants  of  the  moaatains,  those 
of  the  pUas,  and  thoie  ol^tnaritime  dlstrfdl.  ^(^coloui^l  know  there  ^e^reat 
vuiecies;  hot  we  have  not  a«Acierit  iDforftaden  to  enable  tn  fi  trace  the  AacqelisiTe 
■hadaa  by  which  the  rough  Briiiijfii  Vlpara^d  from  th«  polishM  inhabitant  of 
CeaUML  ^  9^-9  ♦  *    .  * 

A  Chuieae  fismale  beuu^flPtutUvtf  htt  beauty  in  proportioir  fo  i^ 
■BalkMBB  of  her  eyes,  Hro  piilMliartiiipa  of -bet  li|jbfi)ke  IftiJ^riaitoft 
MttftkaoH^  of  her  hairy*  a»d  Hie  eaBtreoMPBttailness  of  her  feet,  ^^his  msf  qualificatidll 
CMBpWtes  the  idea  oilminilM  Ma,  order  toxoa%  on^thenf  ftis'high  {>arft(Acm,  their 
feet  are  earefidly  awyH^aiPBht  aa  poasibla  ia  their  youth,  so  that  wben  ^Wn  u^ 
tfwy  aoem  to  totter  rathea  tea, Id  iplk.^  Among  the  men,  corguleiib^  &9  a  mnp- 
lom  a£^  aa  eaqr  life^  ^gl^mtmadma,  certain  degree  of  vei|^ct/ana  aietf  of  IhiiMorma 
pasa  fior  persona  void  gf  iHent-t  people  of  quahty  alia w  the  nails  of  their  fingers  to 
grow.    Thehair%fthdheadaiidof  the  heard  is  stained  hlsflSi.  • 

CooaMared  in  a  iWal  p<nnt  of  vieWf  we  soon  perceive  that  fhe  Chi-  |  ifc^otfaB/ 
aeae  poasoss  tbe-uaUlB  virt!:te#and  vicea  of  the'slavey.€he  maifufacturer,  bbA  fte  mei^ 
chant.    A  daBpatisD»af  the  most  Ibsolute  kiad  Ihgb  etthA^^iAed  tP  pre^rved  for 
Chiaa  liie  external  fonaa  af  fairiaKhal  Aoverment    But,*%he  sovfteigaa.h^vfpg  ae- 
l^eetadwulitary  diacipki^jEAMiueat  reapatioiM  occa^jH  in4brmer  tfm^  till  at  last 


the  country  f^  under  the  jpft^.9  ftfig"  a^i^iu^oi^y  ^^  ManldRb'air '«  #r4pi  the* 
penod  the  whip  ofike  Tiltai*aii.b4ncej^«ne Anth  the  jlH^iaVj|ri  liy  Whicf 
Chiaa.  Waa  pramusifr  g^Uffeiied*  4Dft$  ir'jt^-n-im-lf^  TinMrta  MIt  the  royal 


power^  ia  one  ly  whw^  the  aiandafll  iMj^e  titHinala  are«2lTo^ed  sometimes  te 
mJii  aasfilnmle  retaooatrances  to  Ae  amperor^  fhe  errote  of liis  goveitiinent. 
Under-iar^vvrtwaB  prineey^lts  Mhertytart^fl^  h^i^fil(Po%ed  bf  the  A>st  sahitary 


con8eq[uences.«^Tha  ettpaK>r  is  ^led  we  ycTMBaiiK>f  heaven,  sola  nd^r  of  the 

earth,  the  great  %thef<tf  fejjpoplll    OHenflaAn.  ma^||^  his  image  [  Adontioo  or 

and  to  his  thaiffs;  ^  VPM.  is  adored ;*biB|ietf^  pipjU^te  them-  t  ^  wvmiSB. 


Q|  not  unaMnensy  reiga  m  ha  name*  vvaen 
[lineee  take  c||B  tawh^  tS^msflvel  apJs  their 
ny0^jD^a\i iilitaaM^%  unless  he  turns 
t!n0grcfly.«^AJI  the  ^eps  hv  ii|^obthe  empe- 
^"11^141*44^^0111  oat  preceded 


selves  in  his  preseMena^  the  ndblemen  %f  hk  4i|tftrt.  ^San  addredked  by  ^faim  and  re- 
ceiving hia  orders,  oMMt  bmd  the  kaaji|.*|B^y  J|^ipl%  aroi^  liim  partioyatei  in  the 
iddatry  which  ia^lavisheo  on  his  person.'^'  JBBIbiineraus  co|)cubines,  a^  the  eunadis 
to  whoae  charge  ^fty  are  conanifMdi  tot  uiA|i4henliy*reigli  in  hk  name*  'When 
thia  demi-god  goes  abroad,  M|  the  Chinese  Mce  jN||p  tawh^  tS^msflvel  tip^  their 
hooaeai  whogver  ia£>und^  Ha  wa^ 
hia  hack,  or  Ues  flat  i0kk  im  fac^atneyoq 

roristo  paaa  mnst  bealllfe  aajlia^^^^  .^ „  , 

by  two  thousand  hcitor»cairying  chp^^  axes,  and\ari{](\iB  ofhef  uwtnanentaeluaac- 
teristicofeasteiAdespatuipna  "^  ^       **.         *  '         " 

The  diflerentowil  AWmitfPy  ap|Anftn&ts  ar#n2led  by  nine  claasea  | 
of  officers  which  the  flnopaabs  aall  nian^J^aa*  ^e  pontcer  of  the  mandaiin  la 
fully  as  absolute  n  that  af  <hb  so#reigh  ftottTyfhom  ha  a|n4l^es  his  authonty*  «Aft 
officer  of  this  deseription  enMMag  a  city,  can  orAer  anr^Vson  ^4|7i  h#  chooses  to 
be  airested,  and  tO(die*undaf  hip  hand,  and  tMr  one  cai  venture  to  undertake  his  de- 
fence* .  He  ia  prece€|||d  by  aa|^dred^xeGiitieiier%  wNb  with  a  aort  of  yeR,  aa- 
aounea  hia.  approach*  Should  aip  oae  forget  to  tetii^fb  the  side  of  the  wail,  he  i» 
anuded  wiA  whqn  of  chaiiuMw  rolb  of  lahnboo.  The  mandarin  hiaiself,  however,. 
in  hia  turn,  is  not  secilie|||^pynst  the  pamisbment  of  floggbff*    For  the  aligbtesit 


pfevancation  iSam  empittt>r  iPi^|rfbr  the  bastinada.| 

These  mandalrtas  are  far  0t  being  what  Voltaire  represents  tnem, 
phfloaophera  ocaopied  with  aofltemplations  on  the  beauties  of  natural 

•  MacartMC  ^  |39;  AOas,  pY  11.  f  De  GoigaMb  1 39V.  U.  tST,  159. 

^  DeGdpe«,iL445.    M^bl  dcs  IBaJaa.  viiL  41.-^348. 
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r«ligi«»>  who,  iiiMe(ikU>Ve>huiiial^a|^^  Ofet  the  ftailer 

virtue  of  tbefr  brelhrpE  "Htey  ^^BK  ^  9«t  tff  F«ti^  who  guard  with  integrity, 
and  defend  witlM^ef^y.  |^e  sacil|pCia|fcf  lilMirty  |pk»puUie  hutice.  They  are 
nodlte  el0O  thaivihe  satellites  oTmOM^iQ  dll|K>t  BwAffy^d^  they  support 
theinM««i  l^  Uto  prqltafeeiDlLt^  '    - 

■ladiAn^  I  !ne|>relMid  iiitatoiil<4Mhe  Chinese  laws  nfliy  be  characterized  in 
the  u^ru  |  ^^  wofds.  *^c«i|K  in  0000  regflhMMlB  ofpoUec,  and  fine  discourses 
on  tAn<tttyF  The  i^hrifleror  n|Pr  aMk  the  laws,  becMM  th^  leave  the  absolute 
power  iivhis  hands?  #nAo  m4nda4^  hftVe  ecnrfdiy  little  inclinatibn  to  alter  them, 
because  they  flt^^si  jtliev  with  &hso^t6^aflh#dto  ov4lr  the  people.  There  are  courts 
wiere,  in  p6i^  of  ii)rin,^coAplaints  mttMpbmight  against  superiors,  but  under  the 
full  certainty  jtf*  tke  complaioer  being  jSnlihe^te^  Upmdacity.  There  is  ho  disu- 
nion mpdnmmgumlt^v^cffpdltuie^  ^hilMMffcowIhe  ibd  over  the  heads  of  the 
iVnAy  wd  rmSutuatdHney  see  iiie  impervl  iMh  waving  o^iir^eir  own.  The  des- 
'^*^"^  •  ^  f  dptistn  ei  fiie  Mai^hi|»  eotereign  ke^ps  fMft«f  JN  grandees  in  order, 
Vkd  #b)^ee  (Eom  to  remain  united.  Tfattre  is  ao  resistflKpe  W^ke  part  of  the  people ; 
tbef'bawetl^i^jIbniBgc,  thoqgh  much  cuoninff ;  |||icyifalftit«^r  to  preserve  a  part  of 
(liiiii  |«ii1liiiiifij|^iniVitj1ij-  gUftvelling  at4he  feet  dFtlMrinarafc,  than  to  risk  the  loss 
of  thPwholemoKder  to  obtain  dkir  Uberty.  B^des,  thij|r  have  scarcely  a  motive 
to  rebel ;  •though  r#>bM  J|y  their  superiors,  they  are  suffered  to  rAb  in  their  turn,  by 
using  faftil^e%fitsf  an|[  disguising  tiieir  goodg.  Justice  is  flMKIministerfid,  but  that 
is'^only  to  ffose  who  a#  fi>olis^|n^Kh  to  Higlect  pH^fti^  flid  dipected  price.  Thus 
the  ricti  iDai)  «rcoiiAnftgtuAAe  fOOHis  kept  ddirn.  It  often  hafpp^nf'thdt  the  pea- 
santf^  ^«t[^  lif^^  ^^  4|^W>  betake  th|msel^es  10  highway  robbery.  These, 
ttilega  too^praPto  hetwetfmereif^sTfimj^.  ^Wh&tk9itbj  boat  ihp  annieB  sent 
AgaiqirtllekilN^Q^iationsaiid  stipuliitioBs^blMSi^^  are  left  independent  In 
Iheir/haunta. . .  Fi^i|dBiis  source^e  lovenHpWmimA^erivl  a  little  revenue.  In 
short,  at)  the  notiai^lf  a*€fline#e  fr^i  lis  mlti^  tVe^Virecled  to  a  single  point, 
Cei«Mni»  \  obe^enca.  The  smted  V^UH  <irjwcial4rftpk  i0>  perpe^ally  impressed 
pn  hi»mindb/tnnuinemble  gitmniyCT.  A  every  8te)ili#  makes  a  bow^  etery 
phitHie  thatjie  utteis  inul^b«*i^^[j|^1tiile^  WTo^ytroMitcan  ho^a^^ess  fba  supe- 
rior "^itfaput  qalling  *  '  *  --  - 
Chinese  ift)licy,  an 
which  in  some  measure 
by  depriviog  themr 

WriMlM-    «L"COW(    _     ^ 

^•■W-        '^Ighinese  male 
inuch  propricty,rfto  th<  ni^tdgl; 
can  onj[yM  ccyd^^ J  to^osi 
which  sbme  ^rong^^ffbd^ 
ridicule,  sl^  ^^  fuiilanieq||l 
tafat  order 
fulBislied  ty|i^«tfl|Pn 


jyttf!r*iB8igi|ihci<ndik  ^at  thll^  great  secret  of 
It  ^  em|i«,  ii  \/§  be^oun#in  an  institution 
"  ^a^iHiiiarofjbrn^ 

I  tj  meanil  oPfextemal  characters 


itantsofthaj 

siBg^theni '  ^ 

oCv||^lang«age.^  SiRh  is  the  eiftct  of  the 


.  Il^as  t>een 


if  each  of  ftMMing 
and^«UnisiBaI  ;^r  these 
^Ibge,  are  made' 
it%  suboiNlinate 
guage  of  Qjvna^  |ts 
80,000,  do  v^i  expB^is 


iagen>r  which 
has  a*repr^( 
,itievate# 


^or4l  bntfdiia. 


compared,  though  not  with 

age  of^e*  Egyptians.*     It 

,  or^  universal  character,  by 

ht  <^lhenveivcs  universal 

ideas  are  arranged  in  a  cer- 

otbeni  are  classed  which  arc 

to  the  judgmeot.of  the  contriver ; 

ve  sign  ;^if  thtejsignis  arbitrary,  rude, 

Mb  r«ailc  of  dl  true  keys  of  Uie  lan- 

eqnally  ^bstrac^and  arbitrary  to  denote 

us  f  perfect  ^icturo4)f  the  learned  lan- 

ir,.and  itili  derivative  signs,  amounting  to 

They  t^  addh'essed  solely  to  the  eye  and 


|)ie  jn^pior^  fhtf  MMr  aipitojlhdijna^natictt;  «ttd  not#  hundreth  part  of  them 
have  aajT^W^^ndihg  voC^exjMltoon.  The'lleanty  of  a  Chinese  poem  consists 
in  not  admilKSiif  df  b«ng  read  aloUd ;{'  aitf  the  ^minett  Mterati  of  that  county  con- 
vict their  disputes  bv- Inscribing  in  the  dh;  willk  thefr'flAl^,  Characters  which  do  not 
correspond  to  Any  wV  in  the  language  which  th^  fl||ft.§*' 

*  Tourmgit,  IfedHat  S1kiieae,p.  73. 

t  Bayer,  nuaeuo  Sinicum.  Petersb.  1730.  Fourmont,  Onmm.  Pnckw  IfASL  Tnietsby  De- 
Mhantesniea^  Hager,  Mantooci,  de  Guignes  fatlier  and  son  s  but  tn  preferAce  tf^j^rir.  Messn. 
Uules,  Klaproth  and  Abel-Remusat.  ^^ 

^  Banow,  ii.  13.  %  Remusat,  Essai  sur  la  Langue  Ghinoise,  p.  33. 
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The  f^Qken  IfflfiMige  of  4to£}^^iMi  bcaosposed  o( jt^l^msjAMApy  ^  o 
and  flcareely  coDtaina  aM^terms  which  %;^um|^an  can  Astiiifpuiluroift  I  ^^^^^^^ 
one  another;  but  the  CSune^^,  can,  bjr  varioiui  inflvctiodl  gf  th&iroii^,  4b^ngi^sh«« 
much  greats  nudtier.  .Thua^  Ihl^voai  icfto^' varied  by  inifmaUoni ikviifieB  ''a 
master,"  «  a  pig,"  "  a  kitc^feni"  "  a  fWtf,"  'imp\d  w^An,'?  "  a'slavV**  "  »  pfi- 
sMier,"  '^KberaV  or,»'^tO;jproj^e«'\    I^^itbst'sud&iig  th^^^ntii^  ^e^ 

same  sound  often  answers  to  sevenjlpiiaracti^rs  jraSj^yeml  ideas  ^  p<iv^ort|  for  e^ 
ample,  signifies  ^  north,"  ^*  w^pK),"/'  °ypyi»^- » '  aSittdred,^**^ci  Aaii)),ypgB  b». 
sides.  The  syntax  also  i»  barbarously  meagre;  j)|ri  Iriij^lflii^tent^  rnnjiffcnfftnn  ace 
wanting,  and  their  place  is  supplied  j|yw^^l|#i|(^umloe«Cfioi^^  u^  ^  leg^ 

ed  language  rejOcts  thaee  aidf  enti^H^  it  places  ft^i^b^  qfifchlErqllersilogDther, 
and  leaves  the  reader  to  ji|||fb.4ttlHir  jTHLtnal  rolation?.  This  ol^-i mr  brevity,  dry- 
ness, pOQOtony,  aild  Jp%H0B^  ^^^^^^  n  ihE(  r  the  kingui^i^r  in  a  lunaxy  point  of  view 
so  contemptible,  prove  at  the  saiye  tinM::  ii^  ouliquity  luuJ  u>  purity.  It  mighty  with* 
out  much  improb^i^]i^*be  .reified  n-  ilie  prltnitLVO  udgiiLof  ihe  Thib^mn  and 
Annamitic  languages*  ^^ 

This  institution,  noi  singular  < in  tlir  iml  at  whJ^li  it  Dim-.  hiTt  allogllior  unique  in 
its  melliod  of  proceeding,  pwetuiUcs  Unit  etotunt  inllmiino  Lintircility  o1  inlcillrrt  by 
which  the  Chuaesd  yeidegraded,  and  almost  ituKhTtHl  interior  la  jintion^  iiJinierscd 
in  the  savage  sta^^b  ^  TJie  spolnn  Iaii<^nag*%  in  i\w  tiri^t  place,  is  ^  I'l  in  a  d^Uieient 
state.  The  i^p90  <^  the  people  r  i  ^  ceive  n  i  >  t:  uhi  vin  -  men  t,  hn^  n  1 1  se  th  i  ■  I  in  auvdcc  ot 
higker  classes  cannot  express  tl|eir  l]iay<:T?^ls  Lxcapt  ui  fi  langniip^  totuliy  [  '^'*^  ^'^'^'k*^ 
diMind,  and  only  qp^P^tjlod  by  the  selort  ih\\\  Tli&iJiroriiiHUon  of  the  privileged 
clasehas  iy«ieans^becon||ng  di^.somiijatid  by  i^piM  rh,  \vU4  re  the  sv^u^i  tot  repre- 
senting ideas  Imv^i^ptp^rrespondmg  \\ ^mh  ' ru l<  ■ « i (< 1 1 1 n h uo 1 1  m iit? t  h« c o i ne  obsc ur a 
or  utterly  eKtii^  f^vey  ij^oag  Sose  to  wh  ;    [.^  coui]d<  eh   tiu' a  dunih  laji- 

guage  of  this  popli|'iidii0n'e)teU<^^o  teelinu  in  iM  !i.  :LrU  and  gives  nu  prrtureto  ihe 
iinii^inii|i^J|Klii^^n^pBe barren  repitsiturj  inutihJL  nuliMilnn  nnrl  im  nioiy  nlcme  are 
concemei     Tnte  humaQjoii^  h\m  many  !.>  -l  -  i   \y\ai)U  icqnjre  to  br  clev*> 

lop^;  Ap4ihe  tliinkmg  h&m§  i§  r<>niird  ^i  i.  I  lij  i^r  tiis  t^fTim  nnly  by  the  . 

y^'mi  bi^nnonk^  opetatioi^of  his  d  1 1Ti  < r^  j  1 1  p '  ^  w <:4 .^  ^  1 1  u v c  i  y  r  1  u  1 1^^  j s  ^ : i ,  1 1  fi i: cd  Ig  ti 
single  faculty,  the  sublime  inac^iinr  ><l  tli  lugl^  ^tiH  ^ve  ,it3;t^ij'.nh[ivii]«ii  Jcrange^. 
and  its  activity  -^1— '^-^  nV'^  ^' — ^^TlA  '^jir'^^TT^lP'  Tf  r^^.  f^-f--— \  -ri">«fc>  \pyi0 
the  G^ii]^  in.a#tate  of  eternjt^hndhoociflil^arH  an|^ig|kiicl^^QI^){bldi^^to4li>^t  nul^ 
bty  of  aontimdEl  a«4  ^qf  jiidgiJ^ntwIilllSfi*  ^^>4^  ^^^i4>W^^ '  ^  i4lK^  s(|ic]pp4*i4 
.sometiinfl(|»obBenred  Ip^odiice  en  geome(nfli^||EH  ndturalA^ 

isis  of  clajBsificiilJpil  Sad  tioH^oig^olfixre.  ^  *       ^  •     %     *  *" 

It  is  ahnctfit  a  prolanation  j|  iher|nme  ef  fsienee  toiip^y  it  t^l^  |  soifaenk  ^ 
childiali  notions  ^diich  the  Chmese  prea«rve  as  a  precious  mb^ritanbe  Grim  their  an- 
cient sages  and  legislatofs.  The  interests  ef  mankiii^  a£e  fora^n  to.  this  people. 
The  great  theatre  of  nature  doea  net  JNgise  iktm^o  those  bold  researches,  in  which 
the  science  o££iurope  engages  with  such  keen  m^^^i,  though  soirMunes  involving 
itself  in  error.  Their  vaunted  lyibralphiloaophy  ^1un>pst  confined  t^i^the  doctrine  <^ 
obedience  to  ^e:lawB,  and  tlie  minute  eode.of  hnnude  compliments  and  ridiculous 
civilities  which  eo0Btttu^«9  their  Ji€>tiiiii  df  poHteness.  l^hey  have  no  conception  of 
the  principles  which  constitute  the  beautiful  injiterature,  tlie  regular  in  architecture, 
or  nature  in  painting.  If  >they  luive  discovered  a  sort  of  beauty  in  the  arrangement 
of  their  gardens  and  the  distribution  of  their  grounds,  ibis  because  fhey  have  copied 
with  exactness  nature  in  a  strange  though  picturesque  form.  Projecting  I  chinnegMw 
rocks,  as  if  threatening  every  moment  to  fall,  bridges  hung  ov^  deeps,  |  ^^' 
stunted  firs  scattered  on  the  sides  of  steep  mountains,  extensive  lakes,  rat»i#  torrents, 
foaming  cascades*  and  pagodas  raising  tbeir  pyramidal  forms  in  the  midst  of  this 
confusion  :  such  are  the  Uhinese  landscapes  on  a  large  and  their  gardens  on  a  small 
scale.^  The  Chinese  perform  arithmetical  operations  with  includible  celerity,  though 
in  a  dififevent  ouuMBer  from  Euiopeans.    Before  the  latter  landed  in  their  country, 

*  Ohamben,  BJiiirUtioaon  Oriental  Gudenmg.  London,  1779i  De  Guigness  i.  ST7,  it.  406, 
409.    UcnBoiC^d  de  Saint-Croiz,  iii.  156. 
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ii»y  w€i» %iHM»»f  <mlMimilipfl,  and  tU  to alitofch  deptai  cu^bmu  Tbef 
liad  na  mivmikK ft^od  of  ninlriim^rMW«irnl  gbsenMrnis*  The  metepk^rsaccd 
kiowled£>lu|li  wsteVamon^  The  arts 

introdudPllQ^^e  Jllffits  flouriaM^^^ibiig  Jbedi-^i^  for  a  flhoil  time,  and  disap- 
pte«d  iJii<]pr  C&m^  ih6  ^ntemfii^  oiinBries  M.«id  Lome  XIY.,  nor  is  OMve 
a^y^Q|ihood%£^^  is  ginenUy  bdiei^  thalt  they  knew  the  art  of 

before  tb|p»^)dhn8,  hw<tfiat  applleg  only  to  engraved  plates; 
thing  of  ofot  jA^^la  type%  the  imrention  of  which  Mon^ 
TbeSldneee,  however,  had  almanairai  piiniad  in 
'ore  nihimc  '«^  haewn  in  Europe. 

ith  eiK^oiirageniedt  aaieiig  the  Chi- 
ef sfiiBSiJjtf  |M|iii1iiiii  <^,Iacqucaed  woriK, 


they  nj4Mute' 


ori 


s^se ;  Ihpii  induetr^ 

the-Vt  _  . 

ling  ef^pW>J|Lisa,  liicl  \ 
rattoA 


theT 


_     .  ,-,-.r-^    ►  ottinpaied  to  nottofcg  in 

>^ik  tb§  %^\fiAnf\jkli^  f  nnitnirrinn'nf  canals,  the  leTel- 

«aietio&  qtgarcTqpi    Tet  in  i4Pr^  these  same  ope- 

of  the  impoasibik'tjiMdl  Mialion  of  slaves  oarrying  erea 


peciMCion. 


ioA  JLrl^y^^^^  Jklioned  Ihe^great  iofepoulmtf  Ike  lodes  on  theireaiiahu 


Ihe'i 

Their  nH^^tion  |f eifkaMf^ttle  enlitied  to  our  praise^ahhouBhjtheyhad,  previously 
iteooviMM.  I  to  oyiplii^fiypaiked  die  pqtaitjr  of  the  magnet.-  Xbe  compass  is  in 
g^^9tfiMf^  a||H.the  i^Mliase.  '[(he  niedloi  which  they  emilp^ia^  hung  with  •>• 
treme  ^^j^'^^^^^jSt  ^  iii|fcr|)Biiji  neaiibljt  ohwging  its  position  with  the  least  dumge 
of  Ihe'dpe jiiteeftthp  h<^  j^he  name  which  the  Ohukeie  #|ei(to  their oempasB  is 
finj;-mnr  jAjiHT^pri  ^ipillii  Qr4|^aouth;*'  and  they  have4ii1iiilinj|Si||iing  mark 

voMik  jgK  r^i>P^riw|i|tf  eawBl^ Jpach&s,^  semejtt  fc^or  ar^thttaaand  tons 
hir^lP*''  ^^^osK^MHI^ocRpously  nised^  pMSp^ilig 'an  estenrfre  suHaee  to 
l^^aM.^'  Ulcere  th«a  li^elMf 4|i  tlpBm  are  jfreeMTHbc ^<^»^^o"|e  4fk«nd  thay 
cannQn(MMi^ga» » TheiPanchoate;»re|ge|||iof  ifod^  Their  pdcCiLre  not  better' 
^jptitriiitynifin  die  meiii||1i  ahai  bi^  ya'^hpftvy  geto  «bpan  diey  are^qguiated 
ibyAthe  st^  lik%lb!b  rai^^^vfgelpid  tho£^\ao  sail  to^atavia, 'Malacca,  m  Qiie* 
lit,  Stisver  go»  Ml-of  t]|ft  sight  Mpiend.  %        .    H 

v{  ,  .  JS#  Ibe  ^eganqa  eS  theMsiffgiiis  is  desfpaang  of  commendation. 
i^  ^  g^Nb^l^is.^ijgiroyedti^he  riveri.4  They«re  painted  vHk  iL%aatt- 

~  Tery  dhandMna  Oial»  but  aliff  and 
i  towed  ia  of  biili^o  ImA^  m^  appears 

J  g, -„,  --^-o ^   -•r-^"'  P*"f  9PP-/*^  coiil4  d|it  be  substiluled 

for  hemp  4ind  #4Lmpes,  wh^ch  aie  eklf  ]aada.of  excdient  quality  in  China.  « 

The  DMiiomGihts  of  Q(e  Chines«4iave  bean  too  muoh  ettoHed*  But  ire  cannot 
help  admiring  soii|^  of  Aeir  ^reat  roads,  their  OBe-arched«  bridges,  their  pyramidal 
ot«t  van.  I  towers,  and  their  stnuigetet  supaplHoiia  triumphal  arches.  The  Grbat 
Wall,  in  a  msift  particular  niMiner,  cannot  be  beheld  without  astoaialnMnt.  This 
celebrated  rawart  of  China  pass^  overiugh  aM>utt|aias,  cresses  deep  valleys,  and 
extends  from  we  province  of  jihen-si  to  Wang-hay,  ov  the  Tallow  Sea,  in  a  line  of 
1240  miles.  Jn  many  plaees  it  is  only  a  8iflipl»«aBip«t;  la  pthemit  hufi  fonndations 
of  granite,  and  is  b\iilt  of  brick  and  porUr. 

AMiqoitrflr  I  Sir  George  Staunton,  with  Dnhalde,  considers  the  antiquity  of  this 
^r°'*'  I  gimt  wall  as  ttdoubted-t  Duhalde  informs  us  that  it  was  bulk  315 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  by  the  orders  of  the  first  emperor  ef  the  dynasty  of 
Tsin.  In  another  part  of  his  work  he  refers  the  founding  of  it  to  the  second  empe- 
ror of  the  same  dynasty,  which  makes  its  epoch  137  b^ore  Christ.  Mr.  Bell,  a 
well  uiformed  traveller,  says  that  it  was  not  built  till  the  year  1160.  Among  tiie 
eastern  geographers,  thoaa  who  are  more  than  300  jrears  old  make  no  mention  of  the 
walLt  Marco  Polo  in  the  thirteenth  century  knew  nothing  of  it,  thoagh  he  resided 
long  in  Cathay,  or  the  north  of  China  and  Mongolia.    It  is  pndiaUe  that  this  wall 


•  De  Gulgne^,  ii.  203, 907.    Btrrow,  i.  64^  101. 
^  Mttlkr,  Dissert  de  Chataia,  p.  33. 
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has  been  nhmk^  anrieoledf  and  allowed  to  go  to  jruin  mor6  than  anc^,  according  to 
the  attrte  of  potitieanieeeflahies;  so  that  the  pr^ent  wall  is  not  of  very  high  antiqui- 
tfy  and  its  pres6rvatioii  preaeali  no  subject  of  surprise.  ^ 

We  shall  not  tire  our  readers  mih  a  minute  examination  of  the  d<v>  |  hmmhi 
mestic  manners  of  the  Chinese.  The  Houses  are  of  brick  and  hardened  clay,  and 
very  oAea  of  wood.  In  general  they  have  only  one  story.  Those  of  the  merchants 
have  an  upper  story,  which  is  used  aa  a  storehouse.  The  exteriors  of  the  buildings 
are  adorned  with  columns  and  galleries;  their  appearance  is  improwBd  by  small 
flo«iM'<-pots,  in  which  the  Chinese  take  great  delight,  presentmg  anraigreeable  mixture 
of  Terdure  with  the  varied  colours  of  their  xmmerous  blossoms.  Each  house  stands 
by  itself,  surrounded  w>th  gaidens  and* 'spacious  court-yards.  The  rooms  are  kept 
clean,  w^  v^  Ittle  decoratfoiu  '  £ven  glass  i^  not  very  liberally  used,  though  that 
^veeiea  of  ornament  n^ghl  seem  likely  to^lease  the  taste  of  a  vain  and  childish 
people.  The  Chine^  oress  themselves  in  long  robes  with  wide  sleeves,  |  Dxmi. 
and  flowing  silk  girdles.  The  shirt  aad  drawers  are  difiArent  at  diiferent  seasons. 
Tuxa  are  every  where  seen  in  winter,  varying  in  quality  from  sheepskin^to  ermine. 
The  Chinese!  wear  a  small  fuanel-shaped  hat,  wUch  varies  with  the  dignity  of  the 
individoaly  and  is  mouifted  Vitfa  a  large  button  of  coral,  crystal,  or  gold.  The  ma- 
terials of  whi^  this' button  i^  made/ and  its  colour,  mark  the  difTerences  of  rank  in 
tho  wearer.  The  general  dress  is  simple  and  uniform.  The  only  article  which 
distinguishes  the  emperor  himself  from  his  courtiers  is  a  large  pearl  with  which  his 
bead  is  adorned. 

In  the  public  feslivate  of  the  Chinese,  displays  of  finii*works  make  the  I  PobUeftiti. 
most  conspicuous  figure.    In  these,  the  Chinese  are  saidio  excel;  but  |  ^*^ 
it  is  in  broA^  d%y  that  they  exhibit  tj^em,  as  if  afraid  that  they  could  not  otherwise  be 
seen.     Theur  theatre,- so*much  praisM  by  Lord  Btacartney,  seems  not  I  Tbectn. 
to  have  given  equal  plei|^«ie  to  M«  £kiipaes.*    The  Shakespeares  of  Fekin  never 
observe  eailjr  of  timewor  plaee;  niles  whick  are  not  quite  essential  in  themselves,  but 
vi^iicfa  arise  out  of  another. rule,  ipaportattt  iA.thd  eyes  of  all  nations,  that  which  pre- 
scribes for  every  production  pf  human  genius  a  uaity*of  interest  and  of  thought  as  an 
indispensable  condition,  founded  iq^e  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  man.     In  a 
Chinese  tragedy,  the  actor  is  often  supposed  to  traverse  immense  local  distances  in 
the  twiakling  of  an  eye;  and  it  often  hfi^pans  that  the  sam^  who  in  the  first  act  is  an 
infsotybeeomea  aa  old  man  before  the  piece  is  concluded. 

In  the  Chinaee  operas, apiiits  make  dkeir  appearanae  on  the  stage;  I  cMnneope- 
biids  and  other  aninul|^  speak  as  well  as  walk.  « *^  On  our  return  from  |  '^ 
Pekitt,"  says  M.  Cruignes,!  *^  the  mandarins  had  the  politeness  to  cause  the  piece 
called  the-^  Tower  offly-hoi'  to  be  acted  befoie  us.  The  scene  was  opened  by  genii 
moulited.en  serpents,  a^d  taking  an  airing  by  the  side  of  the  lake.  A  bonze  of  the 
neighbourhood  fell  in  love  i^i^  one  of  the  goddesses,  and  paid  his  addresses  to  her. 
The  latter^  unmoved  by  her  sixer's  remonstnuices,  listened  to  the  proposals  of  the 
jonag  many  n»iried  himt  became  pregnant,  and  was  dehvered  on  the  stage  of  a  child, 
who  ia  a  fev^  minutes  was  able- to  wSlk.  Enraged  at  this  scandalous  conduct,  the 
genii  diamissed  the  bonze  from  his  priestly  functions,  and,  in  the  end,  struck  the 
tower  with  lightniilgy  hf  w!iich  it  was  reduced  to  that  dismantled  state  in  which  the 
tower  of  that  name  actuaUy  is.'^  • 

If  to  these  incongruities  we  add,  rna^an  actor  is  often  in  the  presence  of  another 
actor  without  being  supposed  to  see  him:  that,  in  order  to  intimate  that  one  enters  a 
roonit  it  ia  enough  to  pretend  to  open  a  door,  and  to  raise  the  foot  in  order  to  step 
ever  the  threriiold,  though  no  trace  of  door  or  thVeshold  is  exhibited/ and  diat  a  man 
who  holds  a  whip  in  his  hand  is  supposed  to  be  on  horseback,  we  shall  form  a  tole- 
nhiy  joat  idea  of  the  dramatic  art  among  the  Chinese. 

Those  who  have  frequented  the  Chinese  sea-ports  have  been  struck  I  vimof  uw 
with  die  told  absence  of  probity  in  the  inhabitants.     Per{|aps  in  places  |  ^^'''"*^ 
efaere  the  temptation  less  frequently  occurs,  this  vice  is  less  prominent.    There  are 

-*•     *  Macartney,  iii.  p.  359.    De  Guigoe^  11  332,  &c. 
t  De  GuigncBy  n»  323»  Sec. 
Vol.  II#~M 
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otherfl  which  s^m  to  prevail  universally ;  indolence  in  the  upper  ckussea,  aod  gtovea* 
liness  in  the  lower.  The  rich  will  not  even  give  theronelves  the  trouble  to  eat  with* 
out  assistance ;  they  have  slaves  to  put  their  victuald^n  their  mouths.  The  poor  eat 
every  thing  they  can  find;  all  sorts  of  animals,  and  even  such  as  have  died  by  dis- 
ease. In  so  populous  a  country,  that  practice  may  find  the  exetkse  of  necessity.  To 
the  same  cause  is  to  be  attributed  their  exposure  of  childreif,  a  very  ancient  practice,^ 
yet  far  less  prevalent  among  them  than  prejudiced  travellers  have  believed.  The 
dead  bodies^f  children  which  the  polico  of  Pekin  collect  in  the  streets,  are  Uiose  of 
infants  who  have  died,  and  which  have  been  thus  disposed  of  by  their  indigent  parents 
to  avoid  the  expenses  of  burial.t 

The  Chinese  are  a  set  of  subjugated  and  disciplined  barbapans.  Seldom  do  they 
lay  aside  the  humble  insinuating  air  of  a  slave  anstous  to  please.  ttThey  rarely  be^ 
Food.  .  I  tray  the  slightest  appeaianci»  of  rudeness  or  eif  n^sion*  This  character 
partly  arises  from  the  total  abstinence  which  they  obwHrve  frdm  heating  diet  and  ine« 
briatiifkg  liquors.  The  use  of  tea  is  very  general  among  them.  A  large  vessel  of  it 
is  prepared  in  the  morning  for  the  use  of  the  family  "through  the  whole  day.  Chi- 
nese dishes  seem  shocking  to  every  European,  but  it*ts  not  owing  to  any  want  of 
art  or  civre  in  their  cookery.  Chinese  dinners  are  rendere(Kn8u&iably»ted]ou9  by 
the  ceremony  with  which  they  are  accompanied^  In  ttiose  givto  by  fhe  emperor  of 
China  to  the  Dutch  ambassadors,  and  at  which  M.  de  Guignes  was  preaeat,  many 
salutations  and  genuflexions  were  made  before  the  guests  could  touch  such  plates  as 
were  supposed  to  come  Qrom  the  hand  of  the  monarch.  One  day  a  large  and  fine 
sturgeon 'wfls  brought  to  these  travellers;  their  appetite  was  keen;  but,  befi>re  pro- 
ceeding to  use  any  freedomsv  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  complimenting  the 
august  fish  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  «    ^ 

iiMohgea,  I  Polygamy  is  allowed  to  the  graSdees  and  mandarins.  The  emperor 
keeps  a  well  appointed  seraglio*^  Marriages  degend  oathy  pleasure  of  the  parents. 
In  order  to  obtain  a  wife,  presents  must  be  made  to  ner  family.,  Her  husband  can- 
not se^  her  till  the  marriage  ceremony,  is  over.  The  sex  is  kept  in  a  sort  of  slavery; 
the  Chinese  peasant  yokes  his>ife  and  his  ass  togethei^to  his  plough.§ 

The  graves  are  judieiously  placed  without  tlie4own  on  barren  hills,  where  tiiere  is 
no  risk  of  the  dead  ever  being  disturbed  by  agricultural  operations.  White  is  the 
colour  uspd  for  mourning;  the  soiling  which  it  so  easily  contracts  is  considered  as  an 
wonhipofthe  expression  of  sorrow  and  of  a  neglect  of  the  ordinary  concerns  of  life. 
sooa^  The  families  o&r  a  sort  of  worship  at  the  tombs  of  such  men^bers  as 

have  fallen  under  the  stroke  of  de|^h.  They  assemble  roui^  the  sepulchral  monur 
ment  on  certain  days  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased.  The  spirits  of 
their  ancestors  seem  indeed  to  be  reverenced  as  a  ^ort  oi^ household  gods;  an 
affecting  illusion,  which  shows  that  the  heart  has  not  lost  aji  influence  even  among 
the  Chinese. 

BeiigioB.  I  The  primitive  reUgion  of  China  t^pears  to  h^ve  been  ai>ranch  of  sha- 
manism, the  principle  of  which  is  the  worship  of  the  l^eavenly  bodies  and  odier  re- 
markable objects  in  nature.  Thj^  ancient  ^eK^on  has  been  smother^  *under  the 
'  phikNMiiiy  of  I  numerous  sects  which  have  been  graflied  on  it.  Among  these  is  the  sect 
ca5SEtt,Sce.  I  of  Confucius,  oflen  compared  to  Uie  Stoical  system  of  the  Qreaks  and 
Romans.  Like  the  latter,  it  has  obtained  the  Oreference  among  men  of  condition, 
who  perhaps  once  hoped  to  convert  it  into  a  Jpncl.  of  political  reli^om  Btit  the  books 
of  Kong-fu-tse,  or  Confucius,  are  full  of  superstitious  ideas^ ,  The  sect  of  Lao-kiun 
or  of  Tao-tse  resembles  that  of  £picurus.  Its  founders  are  fond  of  a  tranquil  and 
contemplative  life ;  but  they  admit  astrology  and  magic  into  their  creed;  they  have- 
their  monasteries  and  a  sort  of  worship.  * 

Dissatisfied  with  these  abstract  reveries,  the  multitude  hsteaed  wkfa  ardour  to  die 
apostles  of  brahminism  who  came  from  India  about  the  sixty-fifUi  year  of  the  Chris'' 
Wonbip«riv».  I  tian  era.    Tljpir  doctrine,  modified  under  the  name  of  tiw  reKgion  of  Fo, 

*  Msreo  Polo,  de  Reb.  Orient,  ii.  53. 

t  Compsre  Barrow,  i.SSl,  Sm.    Bell,  iii.  333.    De  Goignes»  ii.  385— 200. 

t  De  Goignes,  iu  283,  etc.  §  Neohof,  Embaisy*  Part  ii.  p.  50,  a  phte. 
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Ins  beeoBM  that  of  the  flgftjbtitjf  of  the  Chbese.  It  is  fined  mij^  their  superstitions, 
selfHUsoiisatioDS,  apprehenmons,  and  mortifications,  suited  to  the  timid  pusillanimous 
charsetOT  of  most  eastenr  nations.  The  priests  of  Fo  are  called  bonzes.  Their 
Domber  is  prodigious;  it  is  said.that  there  is  a  fuU  million  of  them  in  the  empire. 
All  of  then  live  by  aims*  These  holy  mendicants  conceal  under  a  sober  ^arb  a  suf^ 
fident  stock  of  pnde  and  of  avarice.  Peifkapi  the  Nestorians  who,  in  the  eighth 
century,  were  disseminated  in  China,  introduced  some  ceremonies  of  the  Ohriatian 
worship  which  have  intermingled  them^eli^s  with  the  observances  of  the  bonzes. 
The  bells,  the  Itaipe,  the  salutations,  akd  several  other  characteristics  of  the  €hi-> 
nese  ritual,  seem  to  f^fvonr  thi«  opiiA)n.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  singularity  in  the 
Chinese  worship,  that  the  bonzes  never  suppose  that  they  gi^  the  least  offence  to 
their  idols  by  spreading  their  breakfast  tables  dh  each  side  of  tlfeir  altars.  Nothing 
ia  more  common  in  Chin&tihaa  i<ram  m  a  temple  the  good  people  drinking  their  tea, 
or  partaking  of  other  refreshments,  whiie4he^liitle  )>iece8  of  sweet  smelling  wood  are 
banniig  under  the  nostrils  of  ^eir  gdd. 

The  religion  of  ttie  emper^  of  the  Mantchoo  dynasty  is  that  of  the  Delai- 
Lama.  These  emperors  fjrre  powerfuf  protection  to'that  pontiff;  and  in  order  to 
secure  the  M^ieett>n  of  his  rev^ues,  tifey  have  now  caused  Thibet  to  be  occupied 
with  Ghiaese  troops. 

ia  so  nast  an  empire,  thMrade  between  the  different  provinces  must  |  Xnde. 
be  q€  krge  amount,  but  we  are  unacquainted  with  its  nature;  and,  if  we  knew  it,  we 
should  probably  feelj^ttle  mt#rest  in  the  matter.  The  trade  which  they  carry  on 
with  foreigii  n%|ion%is  not  proportioned  (o  like  size  and  opylence  of  Ihe  |  JSTi^Sm. 
empire*  In  1806,  China«»xported  |bout  forty-five  millions  of  pounds  |  tion. 
weight  of  tea,  thirteen  millions  of  which  were  sold  to  the  l^mericans,  one  million  to 
the  Danes,  and  the  rest  to  the  British;  ten  millions  of  pounds  of  sugar,  21,000 
pieces  dt  nankeen,  tfaree#^}tion8  of  founds  of  tutcilligue,  besMes  copper,  borax, 
alussy  quicjcsilver,  porcelain,  lacquered  ware,  tin,  vdhnilion ;  300,000  pounds  of  cin- 
namoB,  rhubarb,  musk,  and  various  other  dn^.  ^  hundred  and  twenty-two  Euro- 
pean vessels,  of  which  eighty  were  English,  thirty-three  American,  (if  a  geographer 
can  be  pardoned  for  once  calling  these  Europe^,)  and  three  Danish,  exported  these 
goods.  They  had  brought  with  them  ri^e,  flhirty-six  million  pounds  weight,)  cotton, 
linen,  woollen  staffs,  glass,  beavers,  otters  and  foxes  skfhl,  sandal  wood,  catechu, 
benzoin^  and  various  other  drugs  and  spices.*  These  vessels,  and  those  lyhich  landed 
in  the  havbonr  of  t*ou-kiei^  where  the  Spaniards  of  Manilla  go  for  nankeena  and 
oapery,  had  imported  into  China  3,880,000  h^rd  doflars-f  If  it  is  considered  that 
the  tea  alone  amounted  to  3,333,333/.  Sterling,  and  that  the  rest  of  the  exportation 
could  not  bo^^alusd  ^  lestf  than  2,083,333/.,  it  wiH  be  seen  that  the  drain  of  specie 
from  the  weatem  wStld  is  much  less  considerable  than  is  generally  supposed.  In 
1804,  5,  and  6,  it  suffered  a  progressive  diftiirotion.  The  trade  with  the  Europeans 
at  Cairton  is  in  th»  exclusive  posseaston  of  twelve  privileged  merchants  called  han- 
nUtt^  These  merchaols  make  immense  profits;  bul  a  set  of  greedy  |  nieBouibtfc 
maadarins,  expert  custom-house  effieers,  and  wily  interpreters^  are  supported  at  the 
joint  expense  or  the  hannists  and  the  Europeans.  These  different  classes  of  per^ 
sons,  aaditfae  people  of  Canton,  reaathe  profits  of  a  trade  the  extinction  of  which 
would  poobohly  be  a  matter  of  indiffisfcnee  to  the  greater  part  of  China. 

China  mgkA  undoubtedly  dispense  with  a  .gr^at  part  of  her  army,  |  Amj. 
lAath  tsaveueiB  tell  us  is  innumerable.  *8ome  call  it  1,462,590,  others  1,800,000. 
Tfe  shall  not  attempt  to  contradict  either %f  these  statements.  It  is  |  Fleet. 
e^paXfy  certain,  according  to  the  Chinese,  that  the  imperial  fleet  consists  exactly  of 
9999  ships.  All  this  is  sufficiently  moderate  for  an  empire  which  contains  333 
ndfions  of  inhabitants,  as  his  excellency  Tchou-ta-tzin  officially  assiued  Lord 
Macartney*  C 

Bat  «iial.d^grae  of  ooafidence  oan  we  place  in  these  en<Nrmous  statements,  when 

*  De  Guigaei^  i.  TGT,  400.  U.  351,  360, 369.  ili.  45. 

t  Benooard  de  Sainte-Croix,  Voyage  aux  Indes-Orientales^  t  iii.  p.  )52, 160.    Compare  irith 
Hamboldl^  Eini  sor  le  Mea^e,  V.  p.  151. 
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preserved  in  the  vast  provinces  of  Thibet.  Modqm  accounts  contain  noAiing  but 
cbuacter  of  I  insulated  and  imperfect  remarks  on  the  subject  Captain  Turner  de- 
UieThibetiuM.  |  gcribes  the  Tbibetians  as  a  mild  and  open  set  of  people.  Th^  men  are 
stout,  and  have  a  little  of  the  Mongol  features.*  The  complexion  of  the  ^men  is 
brown,  but  enlivened  by  a  mixture  of  fresh  red.  The  clear  atHibsphese  ofthe  jnoun- 
tains  keeps  them  in  good -health. 

Mtfriago.  I  Marriages  are  concluded  without  much  pi^iminary  cerewony :  if  the 
proposal  of  the  lover  is  approved  of  by  the  relations  of  the  female,  the  latter  repair 
along  with  their  daughter  to  the  house  of  their  intended  tfon-in-1aw.  The  friends 
and  acquaintances  of  the  parties  form  the  matriage  traiift  Three  dcgrs  ire  passed 
in  the  amusements  of  dancing *and  mvsic;  and  wheivjthese  Have  ^elajpsed,  the  mar* 
riage  is  considered  as  concluded.  Th&  priests,  debarred  fros^rery  kii)d  of  trans- 
actions with  females,  •have  no  share  in  H^fi  celebratfl^I»of  rnarnages  f  but  the^onjb^ 
union  is  considered  as*  indissoluble.  The  husband  bAs  not  the  opi^^  of  diiftudbig 
a  wife  who  is  disagreeable  to  him,  nor  a  wife  that  of  leaTing^er  nusbaiid,  unlesfi  the 
same  consent  which  created  the  unioti  autKorizef  the  ^^perttion,  and  iiy  that  case 
neither  of  the  parties  is  allowed  to  form  a  fresh  t^^^exion.  One  si||giiari^  of  Thi^ 
piaraii^or  I  bet  is,  that  polygamy  is  allowed  in  this  country  in  a  sense  flie  ftoverse 
bMbuMii.  I  ^£  ^^^  which  is  customary  in  other  paits  of  th€  eaiiledi  WorW.  Here 
the  women  are  allowed  a  plurality  of  husbands.  The  eMest  broker  9f  a  famii^  faift 
the  privilege  of  choosing  his  wife ;  \mt  sYm  becomes  4he  (^mmta  pro|)ert|r  oftcill  thfe 
brothers,  whatever  be  their  number.  This  system^nlcesdhrily  j(v  unfavonntble  to 
population,  existed  also  among' the  Nabathean  Avabs,  altheugh  Pallas  calls  the  fact 
in  question.*  •         ^       *       "  ^         ^        '    • 

Rubruquis  says  that  the  Thtbetians  •nee  practised  'the  abominable  euiAom  of  eai- 
vuenk  I  ing  the  bodies  of  thos^  relationd  who  died  of  oid  age,  and  that  lius 
when  given  up  was  replaced  by  thaioflirinkinf  out  df  the  8kullig;>f  t|ieii;aAc|B(orB. 
The  moderns  make  no  inentipn  of  either  of  .the^p  cifttoms**  "They  tell  us  -^hat  Ihe 
4anortal  remains  of  the  Grftat  Lama  arv  pf  eserved  in  a  huge  sMhe  ;  thbt  the  bodies 
•of  the  subordinate  priests  ate  bmrned,  Ind  their  ashes  jpreserved  in  smsBf  IkoDow 
images ;  while  the  bodies  of  the  untonsecrated  multifu^are  thrown  ont  to  be  de- 
voured by  birds  of  prey,  in  large  enclosures  encircled  with  walls, 
uogutge.  I  The  common  Thibetian  language  resembles  *ui  its  numerous  mono- 
syllables and  the  absence  of  particles  and  inflexions,  the  wretched  idion^^f  thd  Chi- 
nese. Like  the  latter,  the  Tbibetians,  in  order  t#  communieaii  their  titougfats,  are 
obliged  to  describe  figures  in  the  air  or  in  sand.  The  Thibetian  writing  which  Law 
l>een  found  among  the  Kalmuks  are  nowhere  to  be  paralleled  for  Vbscurity.f  Tneir 
"WrktaidMi-  I  works  on  religion  are  written  in  ^  sacred  llmguage,  approaching  to  the 
***'^^  I  Sanscrit.     Rubruquis  had  mentioned  .previoiisly  to  Oapt.  Tomer/  that 

the  Tbibetians  write  like  the  Europeans  from  lefl  to  right,  j;  They  give  ttie  name 
«f  uchen  to  the  characters ^hich  are  employed  for  printed  works  ;  those  which  are 
employed  for  correspondence  and  other  ordinary  pur^ses  are  qfdled  mtn.  Both  une 
alphabetical  letters,  but  accompanied  with  numerous  contractions  wHiclf  give  thchn 
aomething  of  a  syllabic  nature.  §  The  Thibetian  y^r  is  lunar,  |md  the*month  con- 
49ists  of  29  days.  *  v     " 

intfttiirf.  I  The  industry  of  this  people  finds  exercise  in  the  manufacture  of  shawls 
or  woollen  stuffs.  The  elegant  goat's  hair  of  which  th^  shawls  are  made  is  mostly 
exported  in  a  raw  state  to  Cashmere.  The  Chinese  procure  from  Thibet  pale  gold 
dust,  coral,  lamb's  skins,  musk,  and  woollen  stuffs.  They  sell  their  tea  and  their  por- 
celain to  the  Tbibetians.  To  Nepaul  Thibet  sends  rock  salt,  tinkal  or  criide  borax, 
and  gold  dust;  and  receives  in  exchange  silver  cein,  ^ppper,  rice,  and  coarse  cotton 
stuffs.  Through  the  medium  of  Nepaul,  Thibet  formerly  carried  on  a  trade  with 
Bengal  in  gold  dust,  borax,  and  musk ;  the  returns  consisting  of  drapeqes,  spices, 
veils,  emeralds,  sapphires,  lapislazuli,  'and  jet.     The  jealous  and  timid  policy  of 

•  Duhalde,  iv.  572.     PalUa,  i.  217. 
.*  t  Muller,  Descript.  Tangut.  in  Sibir.  reperti8ir47'.  Petersb.  Bayer,  Mus.  Sin.  Prcf.  p.  109- 
Giorfpi  Alphab.  Thibet.  i  Habruquis,  ch.37. 

'  Caiaiimo  BellgalU,  Alphabetum  Tangutan.  s.  Thibetan.  Bom.  1773. 
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Civna^  hftweyer,  has  now  exphided  foreign  merchants  from  this  country/  No  money 
is  corned  in  Thibet)  being  foibi(i|^en  by  Uie  principles  of  the  established  religion,  and 
the  adaiterated^oin  of  Nepaul  is  Ihe  commop  medium  of  exchange. 

The  leading  feature  of  Thibet  as  a  country,  is  that  of  being  the  chief  |  Retisioo. 
seat  of  a  relgion  which  prevails  over  central  Asia,  and  the  spiritual  head  of  which, 
the  Dalai-Lama,  is  ^so  tl^e  legal  sovereign  of  the  country,  and  collects  its  revenues, 
though  the  Chinese  emperors  hfve  got  i^olute  commdnd  of  them  by  a  military  oc- 
cupation of  the  cfti^f  placesf  under  ^Let  pretext  c^  a  pious  protection.  The  supersti- 
tions of  Ceptral  Asi|i  ase  di^d^dLiAto  mj^ee  principal  branches.  Shamanism,  Brahminr 
ism,  and  Lainai^.  Shamanism  1^  the  honour  of  being  the  most 
ancient  of  the  Jhree  cried*.  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Clement  of 
Alexaii4|ia,^a  Porphyry.  Strabb  %iv<^  the  professors  of  it  in  his  time 
the  nvri^otub^mviqi, "Ctkinent  t£iat  of  Sarmans',  and  Porphyry  that  of 
Saraaooass.  Th%  ^haroanT  pnesthood  cultivated  ^e  study  of  philosophy,  and  the 
Brat^nins  allow  that  mey  owe  to  them  all  their  scie]|tific.  information.  The  latter 
still  readrthe  {(Mf  1)oo^a^f  thaShantms  which  are  in  Uieir  possession  with  the  same 
respect  which  we  show  t6  th|  wrilMs  of  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  But  the  ancient 
Bfahnuns  ac<;nsed  flie  Slmsan  prions  of  idolatry;  persecuted  and  expelled  them 
&om  Indckstan.  Wiis  olfect  they  only  accomplished  by  degrees;  but  in  the  end  they 
ebtsiswid  #ufth  c^mpMe-  |uccess,  that  for  six  hunared  jrears  none  of  the  Shaman 
priest%  aor  angrl^liUoweM  of  Ok&if  doctrmessHiave  been  found  to  the  west  of  the  Gan- 
0B8.*  #  Tiae  aneient  Shtfmans  established  ng  siifcession  in  their  .numberless  gods  in 
time  or  plaqK  and  no  order  of  gener^on.  The  theogony  of  the  Lamaists,  on  the 
coDtr^T,  teaSiee  thatl)y  means  of  a  mysteii5u8  operation  executed  in  ihe  person  of 
tke  Qnad  Timmij  it^  sane  divijjity  subsists  eternally  in  this  supreme  pontiff  under 
difiere^ff  hunsiin  ^rms  whiek  he  deigns  spcces4vely  te  assume. 

SbaaMiso^as  fiv^  rite  td  the  siqpersfitious  opinions  and  practices  I  BsMMta  oc 
w^tteh  ^ooAitute  ^m  relig^  of^the  ancient  Mongols,  who,  deprived  of  |  "'""■'*™' 
the  use  of  wptlen  jangiiagei  have  presetved  it  br  tadition.  To  this  system  we  must 
still  refill  tbe^  belief  of  the  idolatrous  nations  of  Siberia,  such  as  the  tfooriaites,  the 
TakootSy  and  some  Itulafs  who  are  neithbv.Mijjiometans  nor  Christians*  The  cele» 
bratod  idol  of  the  Silimese  And  Peguans,  tUb  Same  w&ich  is  also  worshipped  by  other 
iaee»  dn^  different  appellations,  is  called  Sommonakodom.  hk  the  TiMtar  and 
PerAn  l&igua^es,  the  termination  kodom^  the  .word  for  a  god.  In  the  first  paitt  of 
the  Dmne,  therefore,  Sommqn,  ve  see  the  resemblance  to  Shaman.  The  Mongda 
eafl  thia^idol  CWei^tmocgti,  and.  the  Kalmuks  Chakamoonaf  in  Thibet  it  is  ciSled 
Mahamom^l  a  Sanscrit  term,  signifying  "  the  great  saint."  It  is  the  famous  Chakm 
of  the  Chinese,  galled  Fo  after  he  was  deifled.t 

**  Fo,''  eajs  the  learned  Fischer,^  '^  seems  to  us  to  be  the  Bod  or 
Budha  mentvohed  by  St  Jerome*.  Bod  sterns  to  mean  deity  in  general ; 
and  Bod-et-tap  ^r  Boodistan^  the  x»me  given  to  the  kingdom  of  Thibet, 
■iyiifimf  Mhe  divinp  country*' "  -My  opinion  is  that  the  B  has  been  changed  into  F 
\f  the  CWnese  ;  for  neitfaisr  the  Thi^etiahs  nor  the  Mongols  have  this  last  letter  m 
thor  a^diabet.  The  word  jBod  makes  its  appearance  in  different  ways  in  India  and 
MoDgolHL  Paooii'Ziat  (i^rhich  signifies  lord  Paooti)  is  still  a  name  frequently  gi^W^ 
io  the  idol  Sommona-kodom.  Be  is  the  name  which  the  Booriaites  give  to  their  wise 
men  or  sacrificing  priests.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ganges  the  term  Boodha  is  used 
to  expcess  the  day  which  corresponds  to  the  third  of  our  week.  Boodha  Farran  is 
the  term  applied  to  it  in  Sanscrit ;  and  the  expressions  Boodda-Iedina,  Fan-Paoot, 
Booda-Kiroom6i,  signify  the  same  tlung  among  the  people  of  Candi  in  Ceylon,  of 
Siam,  and  of  Malabar. .  From  these  circumstances  it  appears  that  Sommona-kodom, 
Chighimooni  or  Chichimooni,  Chakchimona,  Chaka,  Fo,  and  Boodda,  are  the  same 
deity  under  different  navies. 

La  Loub^e,  a  judicious  writer  and  enlightened  scholar,  maintains  I  ^SZ^^fiS^ 
that  the  word  Shtman  is  derived  from  the  PMi  language,  or  that  in  |  jmn! 

*  Petis  de  la  Croix,  Histoire  da  Chrifltianiune  dans  I'lnde,  liv.  6. 

f  Pallas,  Mcin..8ur  lea  peuples  Mongols,  ii.  p.  6. 

^  Fischer,  Histoire  de  la  Sib^rie,  extrait  par  StoUenwerck. 
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which  the  sacred  books  of  tl^  Siamese  are  written,  arid  s^niftes  a  hermit.  This 
etymology  is  in  conformity  with  the  following  passage  of  Cleifient  of  Alexandria  on 
the  Sarmans  :  *^  There  are  herniite  wiich  do  not^ivc^in  towns  or  e^n  in  houses  ; 
they  clothe  themselves  with  the  bark  of  trees,  live  on  the  spontai^od^  produce  of 
the  earth,  and  drink  water  out  of  the  palm  of  the  hf^nd." 

The  opinion  of  D.  Kaempf^r  does  not  differ  vdry  widely  €Vom4hte.  He  says  that 
Shaman  signifies  a  man  exempt  from  pasaions.*  Ilesidee  thi^  the  dinominations 
of  dhaman  and  Talapoin  have  the«ame*mea|in^:  thelirst  belon|in§^  the  Pahli 
language ;  the  second  to  the  Common  colloqqi5  langu^ga^  oPSi yn.  ^ 
Oitote  or  th«  I  Fischer  gives  a  modem  trigin  to<»  the  relidf)us  syst^n  wbich  prevails 
DafimoM.  I  ^  Thibet,  or  Dalai«]^maisin ;  l^eHnds  in  it%  iflixtiire  o^Bud<tism  with 
the  corrupted  Christianity  of  the  I)festorians.  Vjie  Tbibctituts  thems^eftj^o  not 
trace  their  authentic  hisfbi^r  farther  back  than  the  y^y  t9ff  Abe  traveli^as  d£  the 
thirteenth  century  knew  nothing  ef  th^  Dalai-Laftia»  Rubruqi||§ii^mB  to  have  had 
some  knowledge  of  him^t  butSie  speiiks  chiefly^  of  the  &naticism  of  some  N%ito- 
rlans,  to  whom  he  gives  a  spiritual  head,  whose  cesidep4^t;^*"V  in  a»tawn  of  China 
called  Seghin.  He  also  mentions  another  woc^Wp  pr^tised«aiQDng  the  idolators, 
whom  he  calls  Toufhians,  a»d  whon»he  at  the  same^timeieonsiders  as  Manicheea.§ 
Marco  Polo  mentions  a  Chinese  Aown  called  Zun-Ghoui,  tie  inMbitants  of  which 
he  considers  as  Nestorian  Christians.  v  %  *  *  t        * 

Carpin  takes  the  Oigoors  for  Christians  who  follbwed  the  NestSriin  bereaies^  [[ 
and  the  Jesuit  Gaubil,  adopting  theatama  opinion  asserts  tHb  Eygoocs  or  Od^oors 
to  be  Christians.  IT  ,  ^  #  •  ^        ^ 

^^^f^  I  Many  other  writers  assert  that  the  C^ristitAi  religion  is  spread  thfbugh 
SntrarAiiL  |  Tangoot,  China,  and  the  coontiies  occupied  by  the  #Kongelian  nations, 
and  haa  had  its  zealous  partisans  in  the  ^dbom  of  the  rifgnipg  dytiMties.  ^iet  ac- 
cording to  all  accounts  in  which  the  present  stifte  oi  tnesf^  c^m^tries  is«lesCfi)|ed^  no 
traces  of  Christianity  subsist  among  them,  with  th^.  excej^tton  of  ii/hina,  werelhat 
religion  was  preached  anew  by  the  modem  missioi^rifs  of  theahurcl^  of  Rome. 
JtiS'edfoJ***'  ^®  religion  of  the  Dalai-Lam^  on  the  eontrarv,  /s^reserv%d,  exlAided, 
Mettortuiiink  and  estabhshcd  among  the  pdople  of  Tangoot,  in  Mongolia,  in  the  Kal- 
muk  country,  in  certain  kingdoms  of  Indfa,  and  even  in^Chlna.  Mi^  ili^ot  be 
supposed,  says  Fischer,  that  Nestorianisn^asaAcientiy  introduced' into  upyer  Asia; 
and  that  the  priests  who  propagated  this  h^esy,  and  their  proselytes,  depAved  A  so 
great  a  ^stance  of  all  intercourse  ^th  societies  really.  Christian,  departed  farther 
and  farther  from  Christianity,,  and  gave  themselves  up  to  th«  superstitious  -{yactices 
of  the  people  among  whom  they  lived,  till  eveiy  frace  of  the  Chsstian  chyraptor  wBs 
effaced]  '  '  .     * 

According  to  this  hypothesis,  which  we  consider  a»  demOhstraled,  I,|amaism  can* 
not  boast  of  an  ancient  origin.  It  is  mada  up  of  ideas  taken  from  the^  doctHne  of 
the  ancient  Shamans,  and  usages  belonging  tome«iiore  A^odem  worship  of  the  Chria^ 
tians.  From  the  former  it  adopts  the  Opinions  trelative  \o  Fo^  and  the 
transmigration  of  souls;  from  the  latter  its  ntc&  and  observances.  La« 
maism  and  Christianity^  (at  least  the^Christianity  of  the  church  of  Rotoe,) 
have  striking  features  of  mutual  resemblance. 

"  As  for  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Thibet,"  says  Captain  Turner,  f  *  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  judge,  they  differ  essentially  from  those  of  the  Hindoos.  The 
Thibelians  meet  in  chapels  for  their  religious  services;  tbere  they  sing  altemately 
and  in  choms,  accompanied  by  noisy  instmments. .  Indeed  I  never  have  been  pre* 
sent  at  their  worship  without  being  struck  wi^  the  resemblance  which  it  bears  to 
that  which  I  have  seen  and  heard  in  Romish  churches."  Their  monks  go  with  the 
head  shaved.  They  have  their  female  nunneries.  '  The  dress  of  the  Gilons  has  a 
great  resemblance  to  that  of  European  priests.    These  resemblances,  which  some 

*  Mifti  du  Japon,  1.  p.  46.  6dit.  d^Amsterdam,  1732,  in  16ino. 

t  Voyage  du  Rubruquis,  ch.  26.  t  Id.  ch.  28,  47,  §  Id.  cb.  4a, 

I  Voyage  de  Carpin,  art.  5.  p.  40. 

1  Observations  Math^matiquea,  &c.  ^dit  da  P.  Souciet,  i.  p.  224. 
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\mm  emfktf^t  m  aigumeote  against  tiie  ditme  origm  of  Ofariatiairiljri  ouglit  dl  to  ba 
legaided  aa  tiaoes  of  Nestonanitm. - 

Thibet  roaemUes  Rome  abo  in  another  particular.  It  was  subject  i  SmLS^T*" 
for  aome  time  to  aecukr  princes  called  Taan-Pa;  the  Lama  resided  at  |  smnNNftt. 
Laaaa,  with  a  power  resembling  that  of  the  spiritual  princa  of  Jc^^.  -The  EleuA 
Kafamdoi  subdued  this  secular  prince,  and  transferred  his  power  to  the  Lama.*  Illf« 
ferenoaa  aroaa  between  the  old  or  red  lamaa  and  the  yellow  lam^i,  who  by  the  inflo* 
enee  of  China  obtained  the  ascendancy.  In  17M,  the  people  of  Nepaid  having 
committed  great  ravages  in  this  country,  the  Emperor  of  Chiiilt  sent  an  arfiy  to  tho 
asaiMlaaee  of  the  Grand  Lama ;  since  which  period  a  chain  of  miHtwy  posts  profaMls 
all  inlareoane  between  Bengd  and  Thibet,  to  the  great  disappointment  af  the  Bng* 
lish  natien  and  of  geographers. 

The  Lama  was  in  £e  pmetioe  of  naming  a  iipa  or  secoiar  riler,  who  ^^ow  re* 
placed  by  a  gukm^wm^or  pifoce  governor  aent  by  C^ina.  The  lawfii%f  ^Thibetf  liite 
its  religion,  have  a  great  eonformifty  with  those  of  the  Hifidoos.  There  |  V9t^Mm,m 
is  no  census  to  show  die  popidalioa  of  the  eoontry.  The  Chinese  reckon  a8,00^0(M> 
of  inhabitants,  probably  ten  liaies  the  real  number.  The  population  o^ght  constanly 
to  diminish,  if  it  is  true  that  the  mnnber  of  men  exceeds  that  of  women.  If-  w% 
may  form  an  opinion  from  ike  facility  with  which  the  Kalmuks  conquer€fd  Thibet, 
we  shonld'suppose  th^  this  country  cannot  raise  an  army  of  50,M0j  Amjb  .*• 
men*     Its  revenues  may  be  eoncluded  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  poverty  of  the  people. 

But  Utts  prinee,  whose  temporal  power  is  so  Ninited,  is  the  viaible  di-  I  Jf^fJ^  ^T^ 
vinity  of  a  great  part'of  Asia.  He  is  the  Fo,  the  Budha  himself,  clothed  |  onnd  lann. 
with  the  human  form.  The  divine  spirit  ia  supposed  afler^uitting  on^body  to  ^ter 
a  new  one;  and  thus  under  a  succession  oil  forms  the  head  of  the  church  keeps  up 
the  miracle  cf  his  perpetual  existence.  It  is  said  that  a  heavenly  odour  it  exha^ 
from  hia  whole  body;  that  flowers  grow  beneath  his  footnteps;  and  that  ilUp  ^at 
parched  desert  springs  flew  at  his  word  of  command.  It  is  a  certain  fac^nat  'the 
refuae  excreted  horn  his  body  is  collected  Nrith  sacred  solicitude  to  be  ^piplbyei  fts 
imulets  and  infallible  antidotes  to  di|ease.t 

This  mysterious  personage  appeared  to  many  of  the  learned  to  bave  I  ''^J^n  JSl 
some  connexion  with,  the  famous  Prester  John>  iriiose  celesthil  and  |  SIveiiegCr 
inmortal  kingdom  so  much  occupied'tfie  attention  of  the  geographers  and  lustorialli 
of  the  middle  age.  The  plausible  reasons  by  whieh  these  views  are  supported  are 
the  following:  Three  travellers,  Carpin,  Riibruquisi  and  Marco  Polo,  have  i^^^ken  oi- 
Pi  enter  John,  and  each  in  his  own  way.  Ghrpin  represents  him  as  \Sn§  of  India.^ 
Rfibruquis  gives  him  the  same  title,  and  assigns  to  him  the  horde  of  the  Naimansf 
as  his  ^iritnal  kmgdora,  which  horde,  he  says,  professes  the  Christian  rehgion«§ 
Marco  Polo  agrees  with  the  Franciscan  monk  in  giving  Ms  prince  ^e  denomination 
of  Oonk-Khftn,!!  and  in  making  him  a  Chriatian.  Oonk-Khin  seems  to  signify  *% 
great  prince"  in  Chinese.  This  name  has  been  given  in  a  particular  manner  to  a 
Kalmuk  prince  celebrated  hr  his  conquests,  but  to  whom  none  of  the  received  no- 
tions of  Prester  John  or  Prete-Ianni  are  at  all  applicable.  This  word,  which  by  the 
meanng  which  it  appeared' tcf  express  in  the  Italian  or  French  language  led  the  Ira- 
vellers  into  an  error,  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  referred  to  some  oriental  lai|||irage. 
Of  nil  the  etymologies  which  have  been  contrived,  one  of  the  most  plausible  is  that 
of  8caliger,1f  who  considerB  the  name  as  of  Indian  origin,  and  with  some  alteration 
representing  the  words  fruUUghan^  (presle-ghiani  or  hianij)  .which  8ign%  tlX 
'* universal  messenger,"  the  ^'apostle  of  the  world.^ 

It  ia  well  known** 
catholic  or  ecumenicd, 
last  mentioned  interpretation 

•  Bnhftlde,  t.  iv.  p.  50.  •         , 

t  **  11  est  hors  de  doute  que  le  contenn  de  la  chaise  perc^e  ett  d^votement  Teeaeilfii  les 
dutribtt^et  coaune  det  amulettes  qu'on  porte  aur  #eu ;  le  ttquide  est  pris 


parties  lolidea  aom 

int^rieuremeat  comme  one  ni4d^cine  infallible/'    See  Palka.  i.  S12. 

t  Carpin,  art.  5.  p.  42,  §  Rubruqiiis,  ch.  xix.  p.  S6. 

I  lfam>.PoliH  liv.  ri.  ch.  61,  tf64.       1  Scaliger  dc  Kmendatione  'HHapOMiai*  p.  6S7. 

**  RciuMidot,  Aaciena  Kelationa  de  I'lnde  et  de  la  Chine,  p.  S38,  &c. 
¥oL  II.— O 
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(and  whail  weUiybnned  man  would  dispute  the  point?)  that  the  Nestorian  misaiaiMk* 
ties  penetraled  a  very  great  way  into  tho  high  regiona  of  Asia,  we  shall  be  led  by  ,the 
analogy  of  the  names  tq  consider  the  chief  of  these  sectaries  as  the  pretended  sove- 
reign pontiff  of  Marco  Polo  andof  Kubruquis;  and,  as  all  writers  testify  that  Presler 
John  pre^ded  over  a  Christian  community,  the  inference  will  be  that  he  was  the 
patnarph  of  Uie  Nestorian  church,  or  else  a  bishop  delegated  by  this  patriarch,  who, 
jBxercising  a  supreme  power  at  a  distance  from  the  head  on  whom  he  was  dep^Mlent, 
received  or  claimed  the  proud  title  of  Universal,  Catholic,  and  Ecumenical,  though 
not  dua/o  his  rank.  *  We  are  tempted  to  consider  this  Nestorian  patriarch  as  the 
aane  person  with  tho  Dalai-Lama*  It  is  only  since  the  reign  of  Kaiuk*Khan, 
i;randson  W»  the  celebrated  conqueror  Gengbiz,  ttiat  we  hear  at  all  ofthe  word  Lamn, 
or  Dalai-Lami^^u  Mongolia,  the  country  in  which  Piaster  John  is. said  to  have  held 
bis  doul^l^  empire.^  Father  Andrada  was  (in  1624)  the  first  European  who  made 
mention  of  (hd  Dalai-Lama  ;|  and  ^emier  speaks  of  him  as  an  oxtraoidinary  per- 
•onage  who  was  imperfect^  kn^wn. 

«  It  remains  to  be  observed,  that  the  writere  of  past  ages  who  treated  of  the  Nc^s- 
tori&ns'and  Prester  John  say  nothing  of  the  high-ptiest  of  the  Lamaists;  and  we 
.jpepceive,  on  the  other  hand,  thai  in  proportion  as  this  kst  personage  begins  to  pro- 
duce a  sensation,  the  Nestorian  name  begins  to  be  forgotten  among  the  inhabitants 
^  Mongolia  and  Thibet.  What  conclusion  are  we  to  draw  from  all  these  considc* 
conciiiriMu  I  rational  Only  that  a  universal  patriarch  attracted  a  sort  of  venecatioB 
and  renown  under  f\  foreign  name,  or  most  probably  under  bis  proper  title  tianslated 
Ihto  another  language.  *  The  expression  of  universal  patriarch,  PrStre-Jehan  and 
D^a'NLama^may  then  d^ote  the  same^person  and  the  same  dignity.  But  as  Ru- 
l^^qtiis  and  Marco  Polo  place  the  kingdom  of  Prester  John  on  the  track  which  they 
tipverseH,  and  consequently  in  Mongolia,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  Thibet,  it 
appeals  still  more  natural  to  recognise  in  this  sovereign  pontiff  only  a  momentry 
obJect,-'a  Nestorian  bishop  who  by  his  talent  held  a  great  ascendency  over  some 
irihB  c^  tha  Mongols.  Fame,  which  exaggerales  every  thing  conspicuous,  may  be 
aliiMis^d  to  nHvc  created  Uie  remainder. 

GuifitfitMk  I  Qn  the  west  of  liule  Thibet  we  find  a  small  country  whush  merits 
%i|r  notice  chiefly  on  account  of  the  singularity  of  its  inhabitants  in  manners  and 
pillions.  §  They  seem  to  be  independent,  but  they  are  more  naturally  connected 
«^(h  the  aubject  of  the  present  book  than  with  any  other.  The  country  has  received 
.  ftom  afk  Bidcharians  and  Afghans  the  name  of  Caufiristan,  and  the  people  thai  of 
Caufir^,  a  tenn  which  signifies  infidel,  and  is  intended  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
bdievers  of  the  Koran. 

ibvcetoTibe      .    Caufiristan  occupies  a  great  part  of  the  range  of  Hindoo-Coosh  ad- 
tomary  joining  AfghSnistan,  and  a  portion  of  Beloot-Tag.  It  is  bounded  on  the 

.north-east, by  Kaushkar,  (a  different  country  from  Cashgar  in  the  Kalmuk  country,) 
on  tlie  noith  by  Badakshan,  and  on  the  west  and  north-west  by  Balk.  On  the  east, 
it  extends  for  a  great  distance  towards  the  north  of  Cashmere,  where  its  boundary,  is 
not  exactly  known.  It  is  an  Alpine  country,  composed  of  snowy  mountains,  deep 
pine  forests,  and  small  but  fertile  valleys  which  produce  large  quantities  of  grapes, 
md  feed  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of  cattle,  whik  the  hills  are  covered  with  goats. 
The  grain  is  mferior  both  in  quality  and  abundance.  The  conunon  kinds  are  wheat 
and  millet.  The  roads  are  only  fit  for  travellers  on  foot,  crossed  by  many  torrents, 
'^hii^  are  passed  by  means  of  wooden  bridges,  or  swinging  budges  made  of  ropes 
of  osier.  The  villages  are  buih  on  the  slopes  of  hills,  the  roof  of  one  row  forming 
the  street  of  .the  row  above.  The  valleys  are  well  peopled.  Camdaish,  the  capital 
of  the  Caumojee  tribe,  consists  of  500  houses;  and  the  tribe  has  ten  villages.  ' 
iBkiiiiMnu.  I  The  people  have  no  general  name  for  their  nation.  The  Mussulmans 
distinguish  tliem  into  |he  Seaposh  (t.  a.  black  vested)  or  Tor  (black)  Caufirs,  and 
Speea  or,  white  Oaufirs,  epithets  taken  from  their  dress.  All  of  them  are  remarkable 

•  Btobr^aifl^  ch.  19.  Marco-Polo,  liv.  i.  ch.  51.  f  Gaubil,  p.  105,  ct  154  a  la  note. 

♦  DuhaW^Ulv.p.  176. 

t  See  Hr.  Wphinrtone'a  Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Caubul,  Appcn.  p.  617. 
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for  fiur  and  beantiful  complexions,  \mi  those  of  the  largest  division  Wear  a  irest 
of  black  goaUskin,  while  the  others  dresis  in  white  cotton.  Thef  have  seve}«l  Ian* 
goages,  aU  allied  to  the  Sanscrit  They  have  all  one  peculiarity,  tnat  of  countiw 
by  seoree,  which  they  square,  cube,  and  multiply  constantly  by  twenty  as  high  as 
they  have  occasion,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  fonn  hundreds,  thoutand%  and  ligher 
nuoEiefiea]  powers  by  multiplying  ten  successively  by  itself.  These  circumstances 
arc  adverse  to  an  opinion  which  has  had  some  currency,  that  they  i»e  I  ^SSSfftSmi 
descended  from  the  Greeks,  and  were  lefl  in  this  country  by  Alexander.  |  theoicefa? 
The  only  feature  favourable  to  that  hypothesis  is,  that  they  make  use  of  faised  Bents, 
and  cannot  mt  in  the  manner  of  the  other  Asiatics.  The  most  general  and  credible 
aocoont  of  tiiem  is,  that  they  were  expel}ed  by  the  Mussulmans  IfSpm  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kandahar,  and,  afler  a  frequent  change  of  abode,  settled  finally  inlheir 
present  territory. 

They  tielieve  in  one  God,  whom  they  caN  Imra,  or  Daguriy  hut  vene-  |  Rdigia^ 
rate  numerous  idols  of  stone'or  wood,  which  represent  great  men  deceased.  They 
attach  the  utmost  importance  to  the  virtues  of  liberality  arifl  hospitality ;  these  con- 
stitute among  them  the  highest  claims  to  future  happiness  and  even  deification  afler 
death,  while  the  opposite  vices  are  threatened  with  hell.  They  have  bolemii  sacrMces 
and  long  ceremonies  and  prayers,  not  failing  to  pray  for  the  extirpation  of  tlie  Mus- 
sulmans, whom  they  regard  with  invincible  aversion.  Their  men,  young  and  ^Id, 
are  honoured  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  Mussulmans  whom  they  |  coMons. 
have  killed  or  lamed.  They  have  hereditary  priests,  who  possess  but  little  influence 
in  their  community.  When  a  child  is  born,  it  is  carried  with  its  mother  to  a  house 
built  for  the  purpose  without  the  village,  there  to  remain  for  twenty-four  days,  dur- 
ing which  period  the  mother  is  considered  as  impure.  The  women  arc  separated  in 
a  similar  manner  at  certain  other  periods.  The  marriage  ceremonies  are  conducted 
without  any  function  of  the  priesthood.  The  women  are  not  concealed;  their  im- 
moralities are  punished,  but  not  deeply  reprobated.  They  have  slaves  both  male 
and  female  of  their  own  people.  They  do  not  enslave  such  Mahometans  as  they 
take  in  war,  the  glory  of  killing  them  being  much  more  highly  valued.  It  is  in  the 
course  of  violent  contests  among  the  Caufir  tribes  themselves,  and  in  cases  of  op- 
pression practised  by  the  strong  against  the  weak,  that  they  are  made  slaves.  Per- 
sons in  the  servile  condition,  however  are  not  ill  treated.  They  have  some  peculiaf 
customs  coimected  with  their  funerals.  .  A  strange  account  is  given  of  their  ceremo- 
nies of  condolence :  A  person  paying  a  visit  to  another  who  has  lost  ono^f  his  rela- 
tions, throws  his  cap  on  the  ground  When  he  enters  the  house,  then  draws  his  dagger, 
and  seizing  the  hands  of  the  afilicted  person,  makes  him  rise  and  join  him  in  dancing 
for  some  time  round  the  apartment. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  they  have  any  acknowledged  magistrates:  if]  Oorcmmeiit 
there  are,  they  'possess  very  little  power,  every  thing  being  done  by  consultations 
among  the  rich  men.     The  rich  are  called  khans,  a  word  which  they  have  borrouod 
flora  their  neighbours;  but  they  have  no  tides  properly  their  owni     Their  dress  con- 
sists of  goat  skins  with  the  hairy  side  outermost,  or  cotton  robes.     Somie^  |  Drew, 
have  a  cotton  shirt  under  their  other  dress,  and  they  wear  cotfbn  trowseis  worked 
over  inth  flowers  in  red  and  black  worsted.     The  wolnen  have  their  hair  plaited, 
fastened  over  the  crown  of  the  head,  and  covered  with  a  small  cap  and  turban.    They 
also  wear  sttver  ornaments,  and  cowrie  shells.     Their  virgins  wear  q^  led  fillet  roiind 
the  head.     Both  sexes  have  ear-rings,  bracelets,  and  rings  round  the  neck,  Which 
are  sometimes  of  silver,  but  oftener  of  brass  or  pewter.'    With  the  men  these  orna- 
ments are  assumed  afler  the  age  df  manhood,  with  much  ceremony  and  expensive 
feasting.     They  are  laid  aside  on  occasions  of  mourning.     The  houses  I  Hoate*. 
arc  of  wood,  with  cellars  for  the  family  stores.     Their  food  consists  of  |  rood. 
dairy,  fruits  and  flesh,  which  they  prefer  almost  raw.     They  wash  their  han^  before 
eating,  and  generaOy  begin  with  some  kind  of  grace.     All  persons  of  both  sexeb 
drink  wine  to  great  excess,  but  they  do  not  become  quanelaome  in  i^f^  cups.    Their 
arms  are  a  bow  with  barbed  and  sometimes  poisoned  arrows,  and  a  dag-  |  !•«* 
ger.     They  have  lately  learned  the  use  of  fire-arms  and  swords.     ThejT  generally 
fight  by  ambuscade.    Tho  Mahometan  nations  are  those  wHh  whom  they  are  most 
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fiaWtwlly  at  w«r.  When  pursiied  (hey  unbend  their  bows,  and  um  then  as  leafMng 
poles,  by  whieh  th^  bound  with  the  utmoal  a^ty  from  rock  to  rock.  The  Maho- 
Mirtnnn  of  A^ghftiistan,  and  others  have  sometunes  oonfedeimted  to  make  a  feroeioua 
Stemnnaling  inTasioy  of  their  territory,  and  have  met  in  the  heart  of  it,  but  have 
been  .^bligodi  by^the  harassing  and  destructive  mode  of  warfare  practised  by  the 
Caafirs  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  When  taken  apart  from  these  cherished  and  hit- 
ter antipathies^  the  Caufirs  aie  a  kind-hearted,  social  and  joyous  race. 
KMiMwr.  I  VThe  country  already  mentioned  lying  on  the  north-east  of  Caafiristan, 
and  called  Kaushkar,*  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  Gashgar  near  Tarfcaad. 
If  the  aaaws  are  not  originaUy^diierent,  the  same  name  is  applied  to  totally  different 
eountries.  K^Muur  fb  high  and  cold«  The  iahabitaats  live  chiefly  in  teata.  They 
are  at  piesei^9Iahametans,  and  siik^ect  to  four  petty  despotisms. 


BOOK  XLVI. 
IND08TAN. 

PART  L 

Physical  Description. 


In  our  preceding  pages,  we  have  oflener  than  once  had  occasion  to  glance  at  this 
finest  portion  of  Asia,  which  we  are  now  about  to  describe.  In  riches,  population, 
and  importance,  India  exceeds  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  world.  Here  a  na- 
tion, a  language,  and  a  religion,  distinguished  for  the  most  venerable  antiquity,  per- 
nianently  maintain  their  ground  amidst  the  fall  of  many  successive  empires.  India 
has  })een  known  to  every  period  of  geography  since  the  age  of  Herodo- 
'  tus.  The  writings  of  this  father  of  history,!  those  of  Strabo,;*;  of  Pliny,§ 
and  of  Ptolemy,  II  exhibit  the  knowledge  which  the  Romans  possessed  of 
India,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  their  acquaintance  with  its  sea-coasts,  and  with 
the  banks  of  th»  Indus  and  the  Ganges.  The  account  of  Cosmas,  though  not  merit- 
ing on  its  own  account  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  history  of  geograpby,ir  serves  as 
afl  intermediate  liqk  to  connect  the  geography  of  the  classic  writers  with  that  of  the 
Arabians,  whose  notions  were  fbeble  and  detached^^  like  those  furnished  by  the  cele- 
hiated  Marcp  Polo.^  t  In  fine,  the  voyages  and  enterprises  of  the  Portuguese,  which 
are  amply  detailed  i^  our  history  of  geography,  make  a  brilliant  iigure  in  that  depart- 
ment 9f  geographical  study. ,  They  render  us  familiar  with  its  later  features.  They 
bring  as  it  were  the  shores  of  India  into  contact  with  those  of  Europe,  and  by  facili* 
tating  our  comprehension  of  the  materials  presented  for  the  study  of  the  present  con- 
dition of  thai  coantry,  have  the  effect  of  rendering  our  review  so  much  the  more  easy. 
jn-^^  ^  I  .Under  the  classical  appellation  of  India,  the  ancients,  and  most  of  the 
«K  1 4i(iodems,  have  comprised  three  great  regions  of  southern  Asia.     The 

first  is  that  whichis  watered  by  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  and  their  tributaries,  called 
at  present  Indostan,  in  the  strictest  acceptation  of  this  term.  On  the  south,  of 
the  river  Nerbaridah  begins  diat  large  triangular  region  sometimes  called  )>y  Euro- 

*  See  Blphin^ae's  Aceoont  of  Csubol,  Appendix^  p.  639. 

t  Bee  otir  History  of  Geofnphy,  B^ok  ilLviii.  #  Ibid.  Book  vitt. 

§  Ibtd.  The  whole  of  Book  xi.  I  ibid.  Book  xit. 

i  Hiat-orGeog.  BookiB.  andsn  •*  Ibt^Bookxvt. 

i[\  Ibid.  Book  xix.  (Oderic  de  FortCBM,  L  u.  466.) 
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I  dM  peniBmik  on  Urn  aide  oT  tbe  Gaiigei,  and  by  the  Indiaw  tha  Deeoan,  m 
'eoontrj  of  the  south*"  To  this  the  islaiid  of  Ceylon,  and  the  MaUiresi  though 
Mparated  by  an  ann  of  the  sea,  from  naiiual  appendages.  The  other  peninsular 
projedioiiy  which  comprehends  the  Birman  empiret  the  kingdoms  of  To^uim  Co* 
chin-Ofainiy  Cambodia,  Laos,  Siam,  and  Malacca,  has  at  present  no  geneiBl  name  in 
anirenal  use.  Sometimes  it  is  vaguely  denominated  ''the  penins«da  heyond  the 
Ganges."  Several  geographeri  have  caUed  it**  external  India."  We  shall  afteiwaids 
aUot  a  separate  portioB  of  our  work  to  that  region,  under  a  name  which  appears  to  us 
mom  appropriate;  and  in  the  present  book,  and  the  four  which  foUow  it,  we  shall 
linHt  our  descriptions  to  the  two  former  divisions,  which,  both  in  their  physical  mi 
poGtieal'ehaiBcter,  have  much  in  common  that  does  not  belong  to  the  tliird  mention- 
ed rc^iu 

It  isiothesecountries  that  theSanscrit  names  of  X^'afii6oiHl>i(wp,  or  the 
"peninsula  of  the  tree  of  hfe,"  has  been  ajylied ;  alsothatof  Jifec&lcMiior  [ 
Jtfedfcto-MiinM,  "the  middle  dulling,"  and  BhanUkand^or  ihe  "kingdom  of  the  Bharat 
dynasty."*  The  co«ntry  is  too  extensive  to  have  received  one  general  name  in  the  indi- 
genous languages.  But  frosi  the  river  which  waters  its  western  boundary  having  the 
name  ofSmd  or  Hindf  which,  like  the  name  JVj^An.46,  is  derived  from  its  blue  colour,  the 
adjoiung  country  received  among  the  Persians  the  name  of  Hindoostan,  and  the  in- 
hahitants  were  called  Hindoos.!  From  the  Persian  language  these  names  passed 
into  the^Syrian,  Chaldee,  and  Hebrew  ;|  they  were  imitated  in  the  appellations  given 
by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ;  but  in  the  writings  of  the  Indians,  the  name  Sindhoostan 
denotes  exclusively  tbe  countries  on  the  river  Sind. 

The  oriental  writers  subsequent  to  the  Mahometan  era  have  admitted  a  distinction 
between  the  name  Sindh^  taken  iu  tbe  aceeptation  now  mentioned,  and  Hmd^  which 
they  apply  to  the  countries  situated  on  the  Ganges.  This  application  of  terms  is 
equally  foreign  to  the  national  geography  of  the  Indians,  with  the  appellation  of  Gen- 
tONM,  which  the  £o(^ish  apply  to  the  Hindoos,  and  which  comes  from  the  Portu* 
guese  term  Gentios,  signifyiag  Gentiles  or  Pagans. 

The  natural  boundaries  of  India,  on  the  north,  are  the  Himfilah  moun-  |  Bouriuicfc 
tains,  (the  tmam  and  Eomdua  of  the  ancients,^  which  separate  Bengal,  Oude,  Delhi, 
Lahore,  and  Cashmere  from  Thibet  On  the  Indian  side  of  the  loftiest  range,  a' 
stripe  of  mountainous  but  inhabited  country  intervenes  between  Thibet  and  the  re- 
mctiTe  countries  now  mentioned,  bat  these  are  considered  as  belonging  to  Indostan. 
On  the  east  the  river  Brahmapooto  seems  to  be  the  natural  boundary.  But  beyond 
this  river,  some  Indian  hordes  have  established  themselves  in  the  mountains  of  Anu- 
pectnmiu,  a  region  scascely  at  all  known  to  us.  On  the  south,  Indostan  is  bounded 
by  the  ocean*  On  the  west,  the  river  Indus  is,  in  the  opinion  of  some  learned  men, 
its  proper  limit,  allbough  the  oriental  geographers,  finding  that  many  Indians  live  in 
Baloocfaistan  &nd  Melwan,  often  include  thsse  countries  in  their  Sinde  or  SindistaB.§ 
The  former  is  that  which  we.  shall  adopt,  and  which  seems  to  be  conformable  to  the 
nomenclature  of  the  natives  on  both  sides  of  the  river.  When  Mr.  Elpbinstone 
crossed  the  Indus  at  Attock,  in  returning  from  Peshawer  in  A%h&nistan,  his  Afgfain 
companions  told  him  he  was  now  in  India,  tikhough  it»  is  seldom  that  such  a  river 
marks  an  immediate  transition,  physical  or  poIiticaL  Hence  some  Indian  provinces, 
under  the  Afgh&n  sway,  have  been  already  touched  upon,  and  in  their  relation  to  the 
rest  of  India,  they  will  again  require  to  be  mentioned  while  we  complete  our  survey 
of  this  country. 

We  are  not  yet  in  possession  of  exact  data  for  determining  the  super-  I  sa^n^m  a- 
ficial  extent  of  all  India.  The  Indian,  Arabian,  and  Persian  authors,  |  *™^ 
differ  considerably  in  their  calculations  on  this  point;  a  circumstance  Which  partly 
depends  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  Hneal  road  measures,  especially  the  coss  or  mile, 
which  is  subject  to  great  variations  in  the  different  provinces.  ||  The  European  tra- 
vellers are  also  discordaqt  in  their  estimates.  '  Tiefenthaler  rates  the  whole  supwfi- 

*  Etmt^VedoM,  MahabhgrtU.  See  Willbrt,  Anatic  BeieArches,  torn,  viik  end  i\tt  Bdin- 
bm^  lieriew,  v.  xii.  p.  U,  &c.  f  WabL  Ostindieo,  ii.  ^0—337.  i  K»ther.  1 1. 

^  lb«  Heukal,  Oriental  Oeognaihy,  trmnabted  by  Ousely,  138— Ul.  143. 
I  Wab1,i.9.    Tiefenthskr. 
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cial  extent  of  India  at  156,250  square  geographical  milesi  tJthough  he  supposes  the 
peninsula  to  be  of  equal  breadth  through  its  ^ole  extent  Pennant  is  guilty  of  the 
same  enxHr :  but  he  thinks  that  India  does  not  extend  so  far  to  the  north  as  geogra* 
phers  haye  believed,  and  he  rates  the  whole  surface  of  that  country  at  nearly  173,890 
square  French  leagues.*  Major  Rennel  contents  himself  with  saying  that  Indostan 
Proper  is  equal  to  France,  Germany,  Bohemia,  Hungary,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and 
the  Netherlands :  and  he  compares  the  size  of  the  Deccan  to  that  of  the  British 
isles,  Spain,  and  European  Turkey,  united,  which  would  amount  to  120,000  square 
leagues ;  66,780  for  upper  Indostan,  and  53,076  for  the  Deccan*  Mr.  Hamilton 
makes  it  1,280,000  British  square  miles;t 

MiwuiiM.  I  Those  stupendous  mountains  which  lie  on  the  south  of  Thibet,  and 
on  the  north  of  Indostan,  have  already  come  into  view  in  our  account  of  Thibet.  It 
is  only  of  late  that  we  have  obtained  accurate  notions  of  their  extent,  their  altitude, 
and  the  territories  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  onrinformation  still  lidiours  under 
imperfections.  They  form  one  of  those  interesting  ehfins  by  which  the  central  pla- 
teau of  Asia  is  encircled.  All  the  mountains  of  these  regions,  snd  the  mass  of  ele- 
vated land  included  by  them,  are  called  in  Hindoo  mythology  by  the  names,  Meroo, 
Soomeroo,  and  Kailassam  ;|  names  so  renowned  in  the  east,  that  their  lame  reached 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors.  These  names  designaile  the  Indian-  Olympus,  the 
native  dwelling  of  gods  and  of  men.  These  mountains  and  elevated  plains,  rich  in 
the  precious  metals,  furnished  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  and  of  €te«as,  that  quan- 
tity of  native  gold  and  of  auriferous  sand  which  gave  rise  to  the  fables  concerning 
pismires  which  industriously  amassed  stores  of  this  precious  metal,  and  fountains 
from  which  it  bubbled  up.§  These  golden  mountains  g(  the  Indians  bear  an  equi- 
valent name  among  the  Mongols  and  the  Chinese.  || 

Tiw  mmibh  I  That  part  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of  India,  is  a  continna- 
nouBtnas.  |  ^^^  ^f  ^^  8Bme  range  with  that  to  the  west  of  the  Indus,  known  among 
the  Afghans  under  the  name  of  Hindoo  Coosh.  To  the  east  of  that  river,  it  increases 
in  height,  and  assumes  a  character  of  additional  grandeur,  both  from  that  circum- 
stance and  from  its  great  extent  in  every  direction.  It  forms,  in  fact,  one  of  the  sub- 
limest  features  in  the  structure  of  the  old  continent  and  of  the  globe.  Here  a  long 
range  of  summits,  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  presents  itself  to  the  Hindoo,  who 
has  in  all  ages  raised  towards  it  an  eye  of  religious  veneration.  All  the  names  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  are  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  term  Hemj  signifying  snow. 
Hence  have  arisen  the  name  hnaua  and  Emodu»  among  the  ancients,  and  the  Hima* 
lah,  Hiniadri,  Himachal,  and  Himalaya,  of  the  modems.lF  The  river  Indus  passes 
through  a  series  of  narrow  defiles  in  lat.  55^,  which  scarcely  offer  any  interruption 
to  the  mountain  chain.  The  direction  of  the  mountain  is  eastward,  as  far  as  the 
north-east  point  of  the  valley  of  Cashmere :  from  this  point,  its  direction  is  to  the 
south-east,  extending  along  the  sources  of  all  the  rivers  which  run  across  the  Pun- 
jab to  fall  into  the  Indus,  with  the  exception  of  the  Sutledge,  which,  like  the  Indus 
itself,  rises  on  the  north  side  of  the  range,  and  takes  its  plissage  across  its  breadth. 
Pursuing  the  same  direction  the  Himalah  mountains  cross  the  heads  of  the  Jumna, 
the  Granges,  and  then*  numerous  tributary  rivers.  Far^r  east,  they  seem  to  be 
penetrated  by  several  rivers,  as  the  Guaduk,  the  Anun,  the  Teesta,  the  Cosi,  and 
the  Brahmapootra.  The  geography  of  the  countries  to  the  east  of  this  last  river  is 
so  little  known,  that  it  is  a  question  whether  the  same  mountain  range  is  continued 
any  farther.  It  seems  agreed  that,  if  it  is  continued,  its  height  ceases  to  be  equally 
great ;  it  is  probable,  however,  tiiat  a  continuation  of  it  extends  along  the  nortliern 

*  Pennant's  View  of  Hiodoftan,  i.  3. . 

f  Hamilton's  Description  of  Hindostan,  vol.  I.  Introd,  p.  xxxvii. 

i  See  a  ffindoo  map  of  the  world  in  Maurice's  Indian  Antiquities,  and  Paulino's  Syslema 
Brahmanicum.  i 

%  See  our  History  of  Geography,  Books  iii.  and  viii.  «• 

I  MM-^Hn-TojMf  vnd  ^n-SKan. 

5  This  old  Indian  root  also  brings  to  mind  ^e  Hemua  of|  Tliraccf  the  Hyffiettua  of  Attica,  the 
Mont  Inunu  of  Italy,  and  the  difierent  mountains  called  Ilimmel  iu  Saxony,  Jutland,  and  other 
countries. 
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frontier  of  the  provinces  of  Quang-si  and  Quang-tong  alt  the  way  to  the '  Chinese 
sea,  decliniag  gradually  as  it  advances  to  the  east. 

It  is  only  of  late  that  the  height  of  the  Himalah  mountains  on  the  |  iMrbdgkt. 
north  of  India  has  been  appreciated.  In  1802,  Col.  Crawford  made  some  measure* 
menis,  which  gave  a  much  greater  altitude  to  these  mountains  than  had  been  ever 
before  suspected,  and  Col.  Colebrooke,  from  the  plains  of  Rohilcund,  made  a  series 
of  observations,  which  gave  a  height  of  22,000  feet  Lieut  Webb,  in  his  journey 
to  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  executed  measurements  on  the  peak  t>f  Jamunavatari, 
whi4^  gave  upwards  of  25,000  feet  The  same  officer,  in  a  subsequent  journey, 
confirmed  his  former  observations*  This  conclusion  was  objected  to  on  account  of 
a  Afiarence  of  opinion  on  the  allowance  which  ought  to  be  made  for  the  deviation  of 
the  h^t  from  a  straight  direction,  on  which  all  conclusions  drawn  from  the  measure- 
ment of  the  angles  must  depend**  In  a  subsequent  journey,  however,  this  same 
officer  confirmed  his  conclusions  by  additional  measurements,  and  by  observing  the 
fid!  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer,  at  those  heights  which  he  himself  visited.| 
It  was  foimd  by  these  last  observations,  that  the  tower  limit  of  perpetual  snow  is  con- 
siderably higher  than  it  ought  to  have  turned  ottt  under  that  latitude,  by  the  applica- 
tiott  of  the  piinciples  hiid  down  by  Humboldt  and  Professor  Leslie.  By  the  indica- 
tions of  four  good  barometevi,  compared  with  a  barometrical  journal,  kept  by  Capt 
Hardwiek  at  Dumdum,  about  fifty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  he  found  the 
elovalHMi  of  the  Niti  Ghaut  to  be  16,814  feet,  yet  there  was  no  snow  on  it,  nor  on 
the  cliffiB  300  feet  above  it  The  Hne  of  perpetual  snow,  therefore,  does  not  begin 
tiU  at  least  17,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  banks  of  the  Sutledge,  at 
an  elevation  of  neariy  15,000  feet,  lArded  pasturage  for  cattle,  and  yielded  excel* 
lent  crops  of  Ooa  or  mountain  wheat.  This  mild  temperature,  at  so  great  an  eleva- 
is  confined  to  the  northern  side  of  the  Himalah.  At  Kedar-Nath  and  other  points 
on  the  southern  side,  perpetual  snow  commences  not  much  higher  than  12,000  feet. 
This  probably  depends  oh  the  greater  height  of  the  whole  territory  on  the  north  side, 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  heat  which  the  earth  receives  from  the  solar  ray,  and 
which  warms  the  air  immediately  superincumbent,  is  not  so  much  expended  by  the 
time  the  ascending  air  readies  these  greater  elevations,  as  in  that  which  has  ascended 
frwn  a  much  lower  country.  Mr.  Fraser,  in  a  later  journey,  inferred,  that  the  loftt- 
Wt  peaks  of  the  Himakh  varied  from  18,000  to  22,000,  or  at  most  23,000  feet,  about 
4000  less  than  the  preceding  estimate*  But  he  had  no  instruments  with  him  for  mea- 
soring  the  altitudes,  and  no  barometer,  and  he  probably  did  not  make  the  due  allow- 
ance for  the  extraordinary  height  of  the  snow  line.  He  conside'rs  that  part  of  the 
range  which  lies  between  Bhagirath  and  the  valley  of  Nepftl  as  its  most  elevated 
part,  the  mountains  decreasing  in  height  both  to  the  we'st  and  to  the  east.  The  IbW 
lowing  are  the  heights  of  some  of  the  peaks  which  have  'been  ascerti^ed : 

Dhawalagivri,  or  the  White  Mountain,  near  the  sources  of  the  Gunduk 

river,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,    - 26,862 

Jamootri, -  25,500 

Dhaiboon,  seen  from  Catmandoo,      -         -        -        -•-        -         -  24,768 

Another  Peak  seen  from  the  same  capital,        .....  24,625 

Another  near  to  the  preceding,           .-....-  23,262 

A  third  in  the  same  vicjjnity,      -        -        -. 23,052 

Peak  St  George,  estimated  at  the  same  place  by  Capt  Hodgson,         -  22,240 

Thus  the  Himilah  mountains  exceed  in  elevation  the  Andes  of  America ;  that  of 
Chimborazo,  the  highest  of  tfie  latter,  not  exceeding  21,470  feet  above  the  sea. 
Through  this  stupendous  chain  there  are  different  passes,  but  all  of  them  laborious 
to  trsfiel,  and  some  highly  dangerous.  One  of  the  most  practicable  is  that  which 
in  its  upper  part,  follows' the  bed  of  the  river  Sutledge.  To  the  east  of  this,  there 
are  some  practicable  only  at  a  favourable  season,  and  where  the  traveller  still  runs 
the  hazard  of  being  caught  in  a  fall  of  snow,  or  otherwise  perishing  with  cold. 
Through  the  whole  mountainous  tract,  and  even  before  ascending  much  above  the 

*  Quarterly  Revieiw^  vol.  zvi,  f  Ibid.  Vol.  xvii* 
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inhabited  parts,  the  traveller  is  liable  to  be  attacked  with  an  alanning  failure  of  le- 
apiration,  from  the  great  rarity  of  the  air,  an  affection  attributed  hj  the  natives  to 
various  faiiciful  and  somettmes  superstitions  causes,  Some  of  the  most  difficult 
passes  are  occasionally  traversed  by  marauding  parties  from  the  one  side  of  the 
Him&lah  to  carry  off  the  property  of  the  inhabitants  on  the  other.  Such  passes 
exist  between  Nepil  and  Thibet,  or  that  stripe  lying  close  to  the  north  side  of  the 
HimsUah,  which  is  inhabited  by  Bhootees,  and  may  probably  come  under  Ike  name 
of  Bootan,  a  name  of  which  we  are  not  at  present  able  to  assign  the  exact  local 
extent  Here  there  are  also  one  or  more  easier  passes  chiefly  along  the  beds  of  the 
rivers  Gunduk,  Aran,  and  Teesta*  Hence  armies  have  crossed  from  Nep&l  to 
attack  the  territory  of  Thibet,  and  a  Chinese  army  has  in  return  invaded  and  M>- 
jugated  Nepal.  The  difficulty  of  access  to  these  regions,  heightens  the  ardour  of 
the  admiring  Hindoo,  actuated  in  some  degree  by  curiosity,  but  much  mofe  by 
superstition,  to  bathe  himself  in  the  icy  streams  wldch  give  origin  to  the  Ganges  or 
its  mighty  tributaries;  to  contemplate  the  mystic  rock,  which  so  closely  resembles 
the  hind  quarters  of  a  bullock,  and"  is  reputed  to  haVe  been  the  result  of  a  holy  trans- 
mutation of  a  divine  being,  a  scene  Where  it  is  reckoned  ti  merit  to  make  a  voluntary 
sacrifice  of  life,  by  precipitating  the  body  over  the  ihtarcrag.  Superstition  has  in 
many  instances  chosen  to  cherish  its  propensities  in  localities  signaliaed  as  the 
origin  of  large  and  fertilizing  rivers.  No  where  is  this  carried^  so  far  as  in  this 
mountainous  tract,  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  in  no  locality  is  the  subtime  cha- 
racter of  the  scenery  so  much  in  unison  with  such  feelings.  In  the  Hindoo  Pantheon, 
Himillah  is  defined,  and  is  described  as  the  father  of  the  Ganges,  and  of  her  sister 
Ooma,  the  spouse  of  the  destroying  power  Siva,  the  favourite  object  of  propitiatory 
adoration.  , 

Msiintwiit«r  I  Had  we  extended  India  to  the  west  of  thte  Indus,  we  should,  in  that 
theweM.  I  quarter,  have  taken  the  Soliman  range  as  a  boundary,  participating  of 
the  character  of  the  northern  boundary  in  being  mountainous,  though  far  from  beingr 
equally  stupendous.  These  have  come  under  review  in  our  account  of  Afghanistan. 
The  territory  lying  along  the  western  bank  of  the  Indus,  between  the  river  and  the 
mountains,  is  Indian  both  in  its  aspect  and  population,  Uiough  A%hln  in  its  political 
relations,  and  therefore  will  be  entitled  to  a  glance  in  the  passing,  while  we  trei^of 
Indostan.  "^ 

Tiw  GiMiati.  I  Anodier  sjrstem  of  mountains  is  that  of  the  Ghauts,  t.  i.  the  **  passages, 
or  gates."*  This  is  considered  as  commencing  at  Cape  Comorin:  yet  the  southern 
chain,  or  Malayala  mountains']*  form  a  separate  group,  teimmating  in  the  district  of 
Coimbetq^e,  at  the  great  va|ley  in  which  the  forts  of  Palikadery  and  Annamaly  are 
situated. 

ThecMtem  |  The  Ghauts  begin  separately  on  the  north  of  dwse  plains,  forming 
^^^^^  I  two  branches,  one  running  to  the  east,  and  the  other  to  the  west  of 
nortli.'  The  eastern  Ghauts  extend  seventy  miles  beyond  Madras,  fbrming  the 
boundaries  of  the  Camatic,  and  to  the  north  of  that  country  divide  into  several 
branches,  in  which  the  mountains  are  subjected  to  interruptions,  being  separated  by 
valleys  covered  with  thick  forests.t  But  the  principal  chain  is  divided  by  no  hollow 
grounds,  except  narrow  defiles,  which  are  well  lined  with  fortresses.  To  the  natives, 
this  chain  is  known  by  the  name  of  Ellacooda,  or  the  '*  White  Mountains."  It  then 
runs  along  the  northern  margin  of  the  Circars,  forming  nW  uninterrupted  scries  of 
mountains  so  close  as  to  afford  none  but  two  military  passes.  At  the  place  where 
the  Ghauts  separate  the  Circars  from  the  province  of  Berar,  the  mountains  become 
almost  inaccessible,  and  there  is  only  one  passage  for  carriages  and  for  horses,  viz. 
tiiat  of  Salarghaut,  which  leads  to  Behar.  Nothing  is  seen  on  every  hand  but 
masses  of  rock,  rising  perpendicularly  to  the  clouds,  and  leaving  apparently  no  out- 
let for  the  intimidated  traveller.     All  the  summits  of  this  chain  are  composed  of 

*  Veiy  aiuJogous  to  the  Swedish  Gaia,  the  Daniafa  Gade^  the  Dutch  Oo/i,  and  the  BngUsh 
Gate. 

f  Malayala  signiliea  mountaini. 

i  Lemon  on  the  roadi  into  the  Cuinbenand-Cada|>ah  eoantries.  Mackenzie  on  the  roads 
fVom  NcUore  te  the  western  passes,  in  Dalrymple's  Oriental  Repertory,  p.  S3. 
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granite,*  and  k  eteiry  where  presents  one  pictive  of  total  barremiefls  and  otter  na- 
kedness. Yet  large  tranks  of  trees  in  estate  of  petrification,  are  found  here,  and 
most  particularly  in  the  ravines  created  by  the  torrents,  where  trunks,  projecting 
from  the  steep  sides  of  the  rocks,  sometimes  serve  for  bridges."! 

The  western  chain  of  the  Ghauts  extends  along  the  west  coast  to  a  I  w«stera 
distance  of  seventy  miles,  and  acquires  a  greater  elevation  than  the  |  **«»•»• 
eastern  chain.     Its  height  has  not  yet  been  ascertained  by  barometrical  observations, 
but  it  is  generally  beheved  to  amount  to  three  or  four  thousand  feet     The  chain 
tbeo  crosses  Kanara  and  SKinda,  passes  near  to  Goa,  enters  the  Mahratta  country, 
and  divides  into  several  branches.     The  closeness  of  the  forests,  the  depth  of  the 
precipices,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  torrents,  render  these  mountains  very  difficult  to » 
croas,  and  the  passage  is,  in  many  places,  fifty  or  sixty  miles  long.|     They  are  de-"^ 
scribed  as  containing  much  limestone,  and  some  basaltic  rocks,  but  no  one  has. 
deliberately  studied  the  position  and  materials  of  the  different  strata.     Towards  the 
sea-coast,  the  western  Ghauts  present  a  magnificent  amphitheatre  of  locks  and; 
verdure,  enUvened  with  towns  and  villages.     The  highest,  or  at  least  the  steepes(^ 
part  to  the  east  of  Surat,  goes  under  the  name  of  the  Bala-Ghauts,  which  is  som4»' 
times  extended  to  the  whole  of  the  western  Ghauts,  while  the  eastern  chain,  to*' 
getfaer  with  the  intermediate  plateau,  is  called  the  Paian-Ghauts. 

About  the  sources  of  the  river  Godavery,  some  lower  chains  are  sent  off  from  the 
mass  of  the  western  Ghauts,  pass  through  the  interior  of  the  peninsula,  and  join  thd 
mountains  of  Berar  and  Gundwana. 

The  central  chains  which  run  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Nerbud-  I  vuidhiHnoai. 
dah  river,  one  on  its  north  side,  and  the  other  on  the  south,  generally  |  ^'^^ 
pass  under  the  Sancrit  name  of  the  Yindhias ;  the  extent  which  this  name  embraces 
appears  somewhat  arbitrary  to  our  most  learned  eastern  geogra{iher8.  But  ArroiN* 
nnith  more  positively  con&ies  it  to  the  mountains  immediately  adjoining  the  NeibuS^ 
dah.  It  is  ako  in  these  central  countries  that  the  Hindoos  place  their  Sanyah  and  their 
Sodihian  mountains,  though  ihey^  have  been  mistaken  for  the  western  Ghauts* 

With  the  exception  of  the  point  of  Dia  on  the  west,  and  Cape  Co-  I  oatKinor 
morin  in  the  south,  India  has  no  great  promontories.  The  peninisula  of  |  ^^ 
Gruzerat  presents  a  projection  altogether  singular,  and  without  which,  India  would 
form  the  obUque  quandrangle  to  which  it  was  compared  by  the  ancients.  The  bay^ 
of  Gutch,  on  the  north,  and  of  Cambay  on  the  south  of  Guaerat,  are  the  only  ben^-. 
iogs  of  the  coast  which  merit  the  name  of  gulfs.  The  western  coast  of  the  Dec- 
can,  though  indented  by  numerous  creeks,  road-steads,  and  mouths  of  rivers,  has, 
on  tile  whole,  one  uniform  direction. 

From  Cape  Comorin  to  the  coast  of  Bengal,  there  is  not  a  single  na-  I  gg*.  I 
(unl  harbour,'and  the  vessels  have  no  retreat  excepting  the  roads  belong-  | 
ing  to  the  commercial  stations ;  and  even  in  these  the  merchant  vesseh  are  obliged 
to  ride  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore,  and  ships  of  war  at  two 
miles.  At  that  distance,  the  depth  does  not  exceed  ten  or  twelve  fathoms.  So  grap 
dual  is  the  declivity  of  the  bottom,  that  at  a  distance  of  twenty  miles  from  land,  th£r 
depth  does  not  exceed  fifty  fathoms.  The  great  number  of  sand  banks,  renders  it 
necessary  to  employ  in  landing,  boats  of  a  particular  construction,  invented  by  the 
natives. 

The  fertility  for  which  India  is  distinguished  is  in  a  great  measure  ?£S^j^ii 
derived  from  the  numerous  rivers,  streams,  and  torrents,  by  which  it  is  |  appeMmnee.  .. 
watered.  The  imposing  character  of  these  has  commanded  the  admiration  both  of 
aacienU  and  modems.  Here  all  the  phenomena  which  the  course  of  a  river  can 
combine,  are  presented  on  the  most  magnificent  scale.  First  falling  in  foaming  tw- 
balence,  and  frequent  cataracts,  from  immense  heights,  fed  by  all  the  snows  of  the 
mountains  of  central  Asia,  the  Indian  rivers  already  rival,  in  the  volume  of  their,  wa- 
ters,  the  largest  that  are  to  be  found  on  the  European  continent,  even  before  they 
have  laid  aside  the  impetuous  rapidity  of  our  mountain  torrents.  In  the  succeswe 
jonctions  of  these  rivers,  the  momentum  of  matter  moving  from  two  different  direc- 

•  BucbanMi's  Journey  to  the  Mysore.  t  Sonncrat,  i.  23. 

i  Dirom's  Narrative  of  the  Champaigns  of  India. 
Vol.  II.— P 
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tioasi  produces  in  its  mutual  shock  and  violent  intennixture,  an  eneounter  like  thwfc 

of  two  immense  annies,  which  strikes  the  beholder  with  feeUngs  at  once  the  roost 
animating,  and  the  most  subUme.  When  (iBurther  advanced,  and  now  arrived  in  the 
level  country,  these  enormous  currents  excavate  beds  for  themselves  which  are 
several  leagues  in  breadth.  Scarcelj{  does  the  mariner's  eye  descry,  at  any  one 
time,  the  two  opposite  banks,  which  are  covered  with  palm  trees,  temples,  and 
palaces ;  the  transparent  waters,  like  those  of  the  ocean,  have  a  surface  smooth  as 
a  mirror,  except  when  ruffled  by  the  winds.  A  force,  resistless  but  imperceptible^ 
hurries  along  the  myriads  of  barks  with  which  their  surface  is  covered.  The  tides 
of  ffie  great  ocean,  entering  with  freedom  the  wide  expansion  of  their  beds,  repel 
cihe  river  waves,  and  sometimes  the  retrograde  current  is  rapid  and  violent.  At  the 
^place  of  meeting,  navigation  becomes  apparently  hazardous,  from  the  mountainous 
elevation  of  the  waves,  and  tiie  powerful  whirl  generated  by  the  mutually  opposing 
streams. — These  great  and  numerous  currents  of  water  do  not,  however,  entirely 
'  neutralize  the  parching  influence  of  the  tropical  temperature.  Many  districts  of 
India,  between  the  Indus  and  the  Ganges,  exhibit  a  scene  of  the  most  frightful  ste- 
rility. Hundreds  of  villages  forming  the  same  neighbourhood,  depend  for  subsist* 
f  nee  on  the  waters  derived  from  immense  tanksi  or  reservoirs,  which  have  been 
formed  at  an  enormous  expense. 

Tiie  indai.      |      We  shall  begin  our  dcUneations  with  the  river  earliest  known  to  the 
western  world,  the  Indus.     The  sources  of  this  river  have  not  yet  been  fully  ez-> 
plored.  But  our  information  extends  higher  in  its  course  than  it  did  a  few  years  ago. 
We  have  been  enabled,  at  least,  to  correct  the  error  of  mistaking  this  river,  or  some 
of  its  eastern  tributaries,  for  the  source  of  the  Ganges,  an  error  which  we  find  adopted 
in  the  construction  of  maps  till  a  very  recent  period.     The  commencement  of  this 
liver  is  fixed,  by  the  most  probable  conjecture,  in  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Cailas 
branch  of  the  Himalah  mountains,  about  bt.  31''  30'  N.  and  long.  80''  30'  E.  not  far 
from  the  town  of  Gortop  in  the  Undes,  a  territory  now  under  the  dominion  of  China, 
and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  lake  Rawanshead  and  the  sources  of  the  river  Sut- 
ledge.    It  is  supposed  to  flow  for  400  miles  in  a  A*.  N.  W.  direction,  then  assuming 
a  S.W.  course,  comes  to  Drass,  a  town  of  Little  Thibet;  here  it  is  seventy  yards 
broad,  and  excessively  rapid,  aad  it  receives  another  large  branch,  called  the  Lodak 
river,  which  flows,  past  the  town  of  Ladak*    It  is  only  below  Drass  that  its  course  is 
^own  with  certainty,  the  difficult  ^d  desolate  nature  of<the  country  having  checked 
inquiribs  in  its  higher  parts.     From  Drass,  the  Indus  pursues  its  sohtary  course  for 
above  200  miles,  through  a  rude  and  mountainous  country  to  Mullai,  where  it  receives 
the  Abasseen,  penetrates  the  highest  Hindoo  Coosh  range,  passes  for  fifty  niilea 
through  the  lower  parallel  rauges,  to  Torbaila,  where  it  enters  the  valley  of  Chucli, 
spreading  and  forming  innumerable  islands.  About  forty  miles  lower  down,  it  receives 
the  Caubul  river  from  the  west,  and  soon  after  rushes  through  )el  narrow  opening  into 
the  midst  of  the  branches  of  the  Soliman  range  of  mountains.     Its  stream  is  ex- 
tremely turbulent,  and  sounds  like  a  stprmy  sea.     When  its  volume  is  increased  by 
,the  melting  of  the  snow,  a  tremendous  whirlpool  is  created,  and  the  noise  is  Jieard 
to  a  great  distance.     Here  boats  are  frequently  sunk,  or  dashed  to  pieces.     There 
are  two  black  rocks  in  this  part  of  the  river,  named  Jellalia  and  Kemalia,  which  aie 
pointed  out  by  the  inhabitants  as  the  transformed  bodies  of  the  two  sons  of  Feeiee 
Taruk,  (the  Apostle  of  Darkness)  founder  of  the  Rooshenia  sect,  who  were  thrown 
into  the  river  by  Akhoond,  the  opponent  of  their  father.   At  the  town  of  Attock,  the 
river,  after  having  been  widely  spread  over  a  plain,  becomes  contracted  to  260  yanis, 
but  is  much  more  deep  and  rapid.     When  its  floods  are  highest  it  rises  to  the  top  of 
a  bastion  about  thirty-seven  feet  high.     At  Neel&b,  fifteen  miles  below  Attock,  it 
becomes  still  narrower.     From  this  it  winds  among  the  hills  to  Galabag,  passes 
through  the  salt  range  in  a  clear,  deep,  and  placid  stream,  and  then  pursues  a  sou* 
Uierly  course  to  the  ocean,  without  any  interruption,  or  confinement  from  hilis.    It 
expands  into  various  channels  which  separate  and  meet  again.    Below  Attock  it 
receives  the  Toe  and  other  brooks  from  the  west.  At  Kaggawala,the  Eoorum,  a  stream 
of  considerable  magnitude  from  the  Soliman  mountains,  falls  into  it.  The  only  one  to 
the  south  of  this  point  which  it  receives,  is  the  Arul,  which  supplies  very  little  water, 
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bein^ttostly  dmwn  off  for  irrigation  in  the  north  of  Damaun.     At  Koheree,  the  In- 
dusy  when  at  its  lowest,  is  1000  yards  in  breadth,  and  rather  shallow,  being  diminished- 
by  the  sefMiration  of  some  branches  from  it.     At  Mittenda  it  receives  the  Punjhtidi. 
fenned  by  the  union  of  five  large  tiibutaries.  This  immense  stream  previously  il<m^ 
parallel  to  tiie  Indus  for  seventy  miles ;  at  Ooch,  which  is  fifty  miles  up,  the  di^^^ 
across,  from  the  Indus  to  the  Punjnud,  is  not  more  than  ten  miles.    In  July  and  ^^\x* 
gust,  this  wh(rfe  space  is  completely  flooded.   The  most  of  the  villages  contained  in. 
it  aro  temporary  erections,  a  few  only  being  situated  (m  spots  artificially  elevated.  .'■ 
The  whole  country  which  it  traverses  is  of  the  same  description,  all  the  way  to  |Iy- 
deiabad,  the  capital  of  Sinde.     On  the  left  bank,  -are  some  considerable  towns  and* 
villages,  with  canals  for  agricultural  purposes.     Though  the  Indus  gives  off  latera|{ 
streams  as  it  approaches  the  sea,  it  does  not  form  a  Delta  exactly  analogous  to  that 
of  Egypt.  Its  waters  enter  the  sea  in  one  volume,  the  lateral  streams  being  absorbed 
by  the  sand  without  reaching  the  ocean.     It  gives  off  an  easterly  branch  called  the 
FaHalee,  but  this  returns  its  waters  to  the  Indus  at  a  lower  point,  forming  in  its  cir-, 
cmt  the  nlaDd  on  which  Hyderabad  stands.  From  the  sea  to  Hyderabad,  the  breatth 
of  the  Indus  is  generally  about  a  mile,  varying  in  depth  from  two  to  five  fathoms.'  • 
The  tides  are  aot  perceptible  in  this  river  higher  up  than  sixty  or  sixty-five  miles 
from  the  sea.     The  land  near  the  mouth  does  not  possess  ihe  fertility  of  tlie  Delta* 
of  tiie  Nile,  or  the  Ganges.     The  dry  parts  exhibit  only  short  underwood,  and  the 
remainder  arid  sand,  putrid  salt  swamps,  or  shallow  lakes.  From  the  sea  to  Lahore, 
a  distance  of  760  geographical  miles,  the  Indus  and  its  tributary  the  Ravoy  are  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  200  tons.     In  the  time  of  Aurengzebe,  a  considerable  trad# 
was  carried  on  by  means  of  this  navigation,  but  from  the  political  state  of  the  co^Iw 
try  it  has  long  ceased. 

Frosi  Attock  to  Mooltan,  this  river  is  called  by  the  natives  the  At^  |  Nunei. 
toeky  and  further  down  it  has  the  name  of  Soor,  er  Shoor,  but  among  the  Asiadps,  it ' 
is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  Sindc.     Though  one  of  the  largest  rivers  m  fte 
woiid,  the  Indus  has  never  obtained  such  a  reputation  for  sanctity  as  many  inferior 
streams  in  Indostan,  a  circumstance  which  may  proceed  from  the  barren  and  ihm^ 
teiestiiig  c^iaracter  of  the  country  through  which  it  flows. 

The  five  eastern  tributaries  which  by  their  union  form  the  Punjnud, 
aie  eelebmted  for  having  been  the  scene  of  some  events  conspicuous  in 
history.  The  most  nordierly  is  the  Jylum,  or  HydaspeSy  the  Bahut  of 
Abul  Fasel,  which  takes  its  Hse  in  the  mountains  on  the  south-east  side 
of  die  valley  of  Cashmere,  where  it  is  called  the  Yedusta.  Proceeding  westward. 
through  that  celebrated  valtey,  it  passes  the  capital,  where  it  is  joined  by  a  small 
stream  from  the  Ouller  lake.  Twelve  miles  further  dow'n,  it  is  jofned  by  the  Little 
Sinde,  stili  runs  straight  west,  through  the  hills  and  valleys  adjoining  Cashmere,  in- 
creased by  nonerous  rivulets  and  torrents  in  its  way.  Before  it  turns  south,  it  re-. 
ceivea  the  Kishengunpi,  coming  from  the  northward,  in  its  course  through  the  bills. 
This  river  is  extremely  rapid,  and  fix>m  100  *to  600  yards  broad.  It  is  never  forduble, 
hot  oidy  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  of  its  breadth  arc  so  deep  as  to  require  swimming. 
It  flows  southward  450  miles  till  it  joins  the  Ohenab  at  Tremmou,  100  miles  above 
MooitBis.  The  Chenib  or  JSicennea,  the  second  tributary,  and  the  larg-  I  iiie  chaAb, 
est  of  the  five,  arises  in  the  Himftlah  mountains,  near  the  south-east  cor-  |  ^'  ^*'*'*''^ 
ner  of  Gashmere,  in  the  Alpine  district  of  Kishtewar.  Due  north  from  the  city  of 
Lahore,  this  river  is  300  yards  wide  in  the  dry  season,  but  a  mile  and  three  furlongs 
when  swelled  by  the  rains.  Like  the  Jylum,  it  is  not  fordable,  yet  easily  crossed^ 
consequence  of  a  small  portion  of  its  width  requiring  to  be  ^wum  over.  Its  ju||tion 
with  the  Jylum  is  accompanied  with  great  noise  and  violence;  a  circumstan<^  no- 
ticed both  by  the  historians  of  Alexander  and  of  Timoor.  Fifty  miles  below  O^kr 
junction,  these  united  streams  receive  tHe  Ravey. 

The  Ravey  or  H^dkaoltB  is  the  4tiird  oMbe  Pui^db  rivers.     It  issues  |  i1k  Ravey. 
from  the  mountainous  district  of  Lahofjli  but  ila  sources  have  not  h^n  explored' 
Flowing  to  the  iBOutl»*west,  it  enters  fhe  plains  near.Rajepoor,  from  which  the  canal 
of  Shahaehr-was  formefly  dmwfl  to  Lahere,  a  distance  «f  eighty  miles,  iKoM^h  now 
filled  up. .  It  liippUdd  the  city  mIMi  wilier^  by  kcepiDg  it  at  a  higher  levei  in  the  dry 
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% 
*fiea«on,  when  this,  like  most  of  the  Indian  rivers,  is -twenty  or  iUxty  feet  Mow  its 
banks.  Here  it  is  fordable  in  dry  weather,  being  only  four  feet  deep.  It  has  nnnr 
banks  and  quicksands ;  its  sides  are  low  and  well  wooded.  It  enters  the  vnited 
-sti^anis  of  Jylum  and  Chenftb  forty  miles  above  the  city  of  Mooltan.  This  is  the 
feast  of  the  five  rivers.  Its.iength  probably  does  not  exceed  580  miles. 
TbeBejah.  |  The  fourth  is  the  Beyah,  or  Hyphaais,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Keloo 
in  the  pergunnah  of  Sultanpoor.  It  is  shallow  and  fordable  in  dry  weather,  but 
'  abounds  in  quicksands.  This  and  the  fiilh,  or  Sutledge,  meet  before  either  has  pro- 
ceeded more  than  a  fifth  part  of  the  diameter  of  the  Punj&b  country;  and  their  united 
stream  flows  the  rest  of  ^e  distaace,  to  complete  the  conflux  called  the  Punjnud. 

't,.rhm SMbdg^  I      The  Sutledge  rises  in  the  Undes  to  the  north  of  the  great  Himalafa 
mnge,withm  the  territory  claimed  by  the  Chinese;  proceeds  almost  due  west;  then 

'  •  ^adually  bends  to  the  south  in  crossing  the  subordinate  mountains.  It  is  the  Hesu- 
aruB  of  Pliny,  the  Zaradnu  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Saranges  of  Arrian.  It  exhibits 
stripes  of  fertility  along  its  banks,  in  the  midst  of  a  cold  and  dreary  though  sublime 
region,  forming  the  western  Umit  of  the  hilly  territory  which  the  British  lately  wrested 
from  the  power  of  the  Ghoorkas.  Whether  it  rises  from  the  celebrated  and  sacred 
Iq^e  Manssarovara,  or  not,  is  a  point  not  satisfactorily  ascertamed;  and  the  precau- 
'tionaiy  policy  of  ^e  Chinese  government  will  probably  long  prevent  us -from  acquir- 
ing a  more  correct  knowledge  of  geography  in  that  direction.  The  Sntledge  seems 
to  be  the  laj gest  river  within  the  Himalah  range,  between  the  Indus  and  the  Brahma- 

Sootra.  From  its  origin  to  its  junction  with  the  Beyah,  it  runs  about  500  miles. 
['he  united  Beyah  and  Sutledge  are  called  the  Kehra  or  Gavra,  which  flows  for  more 
Itmn  300  miles  before  it  forms  the  Ponjnud,  which  contains  the  waters  of  the  whole 
five,  and  carries  them  to  the  Indus. 

The  union  of  all  the  five  rivers4nto  one  before  they  reach  the  Indus,  was  a  point 
In  geography  maintained  by  Ptolemy;  but,  owing  to  die  obscurity  of  modem  accounts, 
prompted  by  the  splittings  of  the  Indus,  and  the  frequent  approximation  of  streams 
running  in  parallel  courses,  we  had  been  taught  to  correct  this  as  a  specimen  of  that 
aathor's  deficiency  of  information,  till  very  recent  and  more  minute  inquiries  have  re- 
established that  questioned  point,  and  along  with  it  the  merited  credit  of  the  ancient 
geographer. 

iiieOftBgei.  I  The  Ganges  is  called  by  the  Hindoos,  Podda,  and  Boora  Crcnga,  or 
'Hhe  river,'*  by  way  of  eminence.  This  mighty  river  was  long  supposed  to  have  its 
ztiMom.  I  origin  on  the  north  side  of  the  Himalah  moimtains,  till  the  fact  came  to 
be  doubted  by  Mr.  Colebrook;  in  consequence  of  which  Lieut.  Webb  being  sent  in 
1808  by  the  Bengal  government  to  explore  its  sources;  ascertained  that  all  the  differ- 
ent streams  above  Hurdwar,  which  form  the  Ganges,  rise  on  the  south  side  of  the 
snowy  mountains.  At  some  places  above  the  confluence  with  the  Jumna,  the  Gan- 
ges is  fordable;  but  its  navigatbn  is  never  interrupted.  At  a  distance  of  500 "miles 
vomthe  sea,  the  channel  is  thirty  feet  deep  when  the  river  sa  at  its  lowest.  This 
depth  it  retains  all  the  way  to  the  sea,  where,  however,  the  settling  of  sand  by  ihe 
nsntralization  of  the  current,  from  the  meeting  of  the  tide  with  the  stream  of  the  riVer, 
pvodaces  bars  and  shallows  which  prevent  tbe  entmnce  of  large  vessels.  The  ac- 
cessions which  the  Ganges  receives  in  the  spring  by  the  melting  of  the  mountain 
inow  are  not  considerable.  At  any  great  distance  from  the  sources,  as  at  Patna, 
any  cause  afiecting  these  sources  produces  little  comparative  effect  About  200 
miles  from  the  sea,  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges  commences  by  the  dividing  of  the  river. 
nuMonbrtB  I  "^^^  branches,  the  Gossimbazar,  and  ^e  Jellinghy,  are  given  off  to  tlie 
inSWi-  I  west.  These  unite  to  form  the  Hoogly,  or  Bhagirathy,  on  which  the 
port  of  Calcutta  is  situated.  It  is  the  only  branch  commonly  navigated  by  ships,  and 
in  some  years  it  is  not  navigable  for  two  or  three  months.  The  only  secondary 
branch  which  is  at  all  times  navigable  (br  boats,  is  the  Chandah  river.  That  part  of 
the  Ddta  whicsh  borders  on  the  sea  is  composed  eP  a  labyriiAk  of  creeks  and  rivers 
called  the  Suaderbunds^  with  numel%is  isligidsy  coyered  with  die  profusa  and  rank 
vegetation  called  jungle,  aflbrdii^haunts  to  numerous  tigers.  These  branches  oc- 
Overflowings  ]  cupy  su  oxtcut  of  3^  milos  alsiig  the  shore.  The  Ganges,  though  so 
little  affected  by  the  melting  of  the  snows,  owes  pai^of  its  increase  to  §iq  rains  which 
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ftU  in  the  mouBtaiQS.  He&oe  it  rises  fifteen  feet  by  the  end  of  June,  when  the  raioy 
season  in  the  low  country  is  scarcely  begun.  The  remainder  of  its  rise,  which  is  in 
all  thirty-two  feet,  is  occasioned  by  the  rain  which  falls  in  Bengal.  By  the  end  o( 
July  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  country  adjoining  the  Ganges,  as  well  as  the  Brahma- 
pootra, are  overflowed  for  a  width  of  100  miles,  nothing  appearing  but  villages,  trees, 
and  the  sites  of  some  villages  which  have  been  deserted.  A  stripe  along  each  bank 
of  the  river  remains  for  some  time  uncovered,  that  part  being  highest  in  consequence 
of  the  more  abundant  deposition  of  mud  at  the  river's  edge,  where  the  quantity  Aeld 
ia  suspension  is  the  laxgest  and  contains  the  heaviest  particles.  Between  August 
and  November  it  decreases  from  four  inches  to  two  per  day,  and  after  that  till  April 
continues  decreasing  at  a  daily  rste  of  half  an  inch.  The  difference  of  elevation  of 
the  waters  always  diminishes  as  the  river  approaches  to  the  sea.  At  Lucki-poor  it 
is  only  nix  feci,  at  Dacca  fouit^en,  and  at  Gustee  thirty  one.  This  last  place  is  240 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  the  surface  of  the  river  in  the  dry  season  is  eighty  feet  above 
that  of  the  ocean.  The  Ganges  is  calculated  to  discharge  in  the  dry  season  60,000 
cuhie  £Mt  of  water  in  a  second ;  and,  as  its  water  has  double  the  volume  voiame  of  iu 
when  at  its  height,  and  moves  with  a  greater  velocity  in  the  proportion  ^ttm. 
of  five  tiA  tiuree^  it  must  at  that  time  discharge  405,000  cubic  feet.  The  average 
for  the  whole  year  is  reckoned  180,000.  The  deposition  of  slime  is  sometimes  ez- 
tieDsely  rapid,  so  as  to  fill  up  deep  beds,  or  form  extensive  islands.  In  other  parts 
the  liver  extends  its  width  in  particular  lateral  directions,  forming  steep  banks  of  soft 
soil,  which,  from  their  liability  to  tumble  in,  are  dangerous  of  approach  by  land  Cff 
by  water. 

That  line  of  the  Granges  which  lies  between  Gangootree,  or  the 
source  of  the  leading  stream,  and  Sagor  island,  below  Calcutta,  is  held 
particularly  sacred.  The  main  body  which  goes  east  to  join  the  Brahniapootra,  is 
not  regarded  with  ^qual  veneration.  Cjertain  parts  of  the  line  now  mentioned  are 
esteemed  more  sacre^than  the  rest,  and  are  the  resort  of  numerous  pilgrims  from 
great  distances  to  perform  their  ablutions,  and  take  up  the  water  to  be  employed  in 
their  ceremonies.  Wherever  the  river  happens  to  run  from  south  to  north,  contrary 
to  its  general  direction,  it  is  considered  as  peculiarly  holy.  The  places  most  super- 
sdUouaiy  revered  are  the  junctions  of  rivers,  called  PrayagSy  the  principal  of  which 
is  that  G^  the  Jumna  with  the  Ganges  at  Allahabad.  The  others  are  situated  among 
the  motmtains.  fiurdwar,  where  the  river  escapes  from  ^e  mountains,  and  Sagor 
island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly,  are  also  sacred.  The  water  of  the  Ganges  is 
esteemed  for  its  medicinal  virtues,  and  on  that  account  drunk  by  Mahometans,  as  well 
as  Hindoos.  In  the  British  fourts  of  justice,  the  water  of  the  Ganges  is  used  for 
swelling.  Hindoos,  as  the  Koran  is  for  Mahometans,  and  the  gospels  for  Christians. 

The  waters  of  the  Ganges  are  augmented  by  many  successive  tributaries,  some 
of  which  areiRrery  large  rivers.  On  its  right  bank  it  receives  the  Jumna,  which  has 
a  previous  course  of  780  miles  from  the  lower  range  of  Himalah  between  the  Sut- 
ledge  and  the  Ganges,  and  &lls  into  the  laUer  at  the  fortress  pf  Allahabad.  It  is 
said  to  receive  at  the  sajpe' point  a  rivulet  under  ground,  on  which  account  the  junc- 
tion ia  ealled«  according'to  Tiefenthaler,  Trebeni,.or  the  confluence  of  three  rivers. 
Lower  down  it  receives  the  Soane,  which  arises  in  the  table  land  of  Amcrkoontook, 
in  the  mountains  of  Gundwana,  and  falls  into  the  Ganges  a  little  above  Patna.  On 
its  left  it  receives  the  Ramgonga,  from  the  mountains  of  Eemaoon ;  and  the  Goomty, 
which,  arising  iftlhe  samo)iills,  crosses  the  proviiiceof  Oude,  from  north-west  to  south- 
east, passing,  Luekn§w,  and  ialls  into  the  Ganges  below  Benares.  The  Gogra,  after 
forming  the  eastern  boundary  of , the  British  district  of  Kemaoon,  which  it  separates 
from  the>6ooiUa  territory,  passes  near  Fizabad,  and  joins  the  Ganges  in  Berar, 
wfaerc^  is  cai^  Dewa,  being  one  of  the  longest  tr^)utaries  which  the  Ganges 
receives.  The  Gunduk  is^  supposed  to  rise  near  the  great  Himalah  peak  called 
Dhawala  G'uk  or  the  '^Whit^Oflountan."  Some  conjecture  it  to  come  from  the  plar 
teau  of  Thibet.  In  its  higher  parti 4^  is  called  Salgrami,  from  the  number  of  amm9- 
nites  contained  in  the  schistous  rc^s  over  -which  it  passes,  which  are  obj.ects  of 
worship  among  the  Hindoos  uad^  the  name  of  Salgrams,  being  considered  as  visi- 
ble traces  of  the  divine  Yishnu.    It  joins  the  Ganges  opposite  to  Patna.    The  Gosi 
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arifles  in  the  Nep&l  biib  near  Catmandoo,  receives  the  Anin,  (which  is  supposed  to 
rise  from  tlie  north  side  of  the  great  mountain  ridg^  and  penetrate  between  ila  snowy 
peaks,)  and  joins  the  Ganges  in  Bengal,  after  a  course  of  300  miles.  The  Teesta 
has  not  been  explored  bj  Europeans,  but  is  said  by  the  Nep&lese  to  arise  in  Thibei, 
and  cross  the  great  mountains.  It  formed  till  lately  the  eastern  boundary  of  th« 
Nepil  territory,  separating  it  from  the  dominions  of  the  Deb  Raja  of  Bootan*  It 
joins  the  Pudda,  or  great  body  of  the  Ganges,  after  a  course  of  400  miles. 
TheBaimft-  I  The  Biahmapootra  is  the  largest  river  of  India,  though  among  Uie 
P''''**^  I  least  sacred.    Its  sources,  though  never  yet  explored,  seem  to  be  aitu* 

«ted  near  lake  Manasarovara  in  Thibet,  near  those  of  the  Indus  and  the  Sutledge. 
It  flows  eastward  through  Thibet,  where  it  is  known  under  the  ruune  of  Sai4ioo,  or 
*^  the  river."  It  passes  near  to  Lassa,  the  residence  oC  the  great  Lama,  also  to  the 
north  of  Teahoo  Lomboo,  the  seat  of  the  Teshoo  Lama,,  occupying  a  widely  ex- 
panded bed,  and  forming  numerous  islands.  Its  principal  channel  near  this  place  m 
narrow,  deep,  and  never  fordable.  It  receives  various  rivers  from  the  soutb,  and 
probably  abo  from  the  north.  After  a  long  easterly  course,  in  which  it  is  conjectwred 
to  approach  within  220  miles  of  Tunan,  a  province  of  China,  it  makes  a  vast  circuit 
round  the  mountains,  where  it  is  lost  to  European  knowledge*  Making  a  sudden 
curve  to  the  south,  it  re-appears  in  Assam,  into  which  country  it  is  supposed  to  de- 
scend by  a  series  of  cataracts,  and  up  to  which  it  is  said  to  be  navigable.  On  reac^ 
ing  Assam,  it  turns  nearly  due  west,  receiving  a  copious  augmentation  from  numer* 
ous  mountain  tributaries.  During  this  direction  of  its  course,  it  separates  into  two; 
the  southern  branch  being  distinguished  from  the  northern  or  main  body  by  the  name 
Kolong.  These  meet  again  after  enclosing  an  island  five  days'  journey  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth.  About  Goalpara,  the  British  frontier  town,  the  expanse  is  mag- 
nificent and  the  scenery  grand,  but  the  water  is  dirty  and  offensive.  During  floods 
it  carries  before  it  logs  of  wood  and  vast  floats  of  reeds,  together  with  dead  bodies 
•f  men,  deer,  and  oxen.  In  its  rise  and  fall,  it  follows  pei%ds  nearly  coinciding 
with  those  of  the  Ganges.  Its  navigation  is  rendered  diflicult  by  shifting  sand-banks 
and  trunks  of  trees  sticking  in  its  b^.  Its  banks  and  islands  within  the  British  ter- 
ritories undergo  continual  changes.  After  entering  Bengal,  the  Brahmapootra  makes 
a  circuit  round  the  western  point  of  the  Garrow  mountains,  then  runs  southward 
through  the  Dacca  province,  is  joined  by  the  Megna,  which,  thou^  a  comparatively 
small  river,  now  gives  its  name  to  the  united  stream,  which  is  regularly  four  or  five 
miles  wide.  The  course  of  the  Brahmapootra  has  a  length  of  1650  miles,  but  passes 
through  a  rude  climate  and  a  barren  soil,  differing  in  this  respect  widely  from  thB 
Ganges.  Rising  firom  opposite  sides  of  the  same  tdtuntaios,  these  rivers  separate 
to  a  distance  of  1200  miles,  but  are  destined  to  meet  again  at  Luckipoor  in  J^efl^ai, 
where  they  form  a  wide  gulf^  communicating  with  the  ocean. 
tteKertNid.  I  The  Nerbuddah  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  which  havoh  their  rise  in 
^^'  \  the  interior  of  India.  It  comes  down  from  the  plateau  of  Amerkoontook^ 

close  to  the  source  of  the  Soane,  and  runs  in  a  solitary  course,  scarcely  receiving 
any  other  river,  its  waters  being  augmented  by  ver^  smalf  streams.  It  flows  directly 
west  to  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  where  it  falls  into  the  ocean  near  to  the  city  of  Broacli. 
In  the  dry  season  it  may  be  crossed  on  foot. 

The  Tapiee.  I  The  Tuptoo  slso  runs  from  east  to  west,  rising  in  Gundwana  near  the 
village  of  Batool,  and  flows  into  the  sea  at  a  distance  of  a  fe#  leagues  from  Sural. 
The  mouths  of  both  these  rivers  are  greatly  obsftiicted  wiQi  sand  b^nks. 

The  peninsula  of  the  Deccan  is,  like  the  moro  northerly  par^  of  In^ia,  well  wa- 
tered with  rivers,  the  greater  part  of  which  desceiyl  from  Uie  western  Ghauts,  run 
from  west  to  east,  and  fall  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Beginning  in  its  .northern  part^ 
we  have  first  the  Mahanady,  or  Euttak,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  J^undelkunfl,  and 
crossing  the  province  of  Berar  with  many  sinuosities,  where  it  receives  numerous 
rivers;  near  to  the  city  of  Kuttak  it  divides  into  8eveA^branaie%  one  of  which  (alls 
into  the  lake  Chilka,  while  the  others  continue  ||fBir  course  to  the  Bay  •  of  Bengal,, 
forming  a  delta  of  islands  covered  withp  jungle  ayd  wild  thickets. 

*  Dr.  C.  Buchanan,  Truner,  Bcnnel,  Sic 
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The  Crodaveiy,  descending  from  the  western  Ghauts,  waters  the  Ni-  I  TheOodn. 
zaaa  tetritoij  and  Berar,  is  joined  by  the  Wurda,  the  Silair,  and  the  |  ^^n* 
Bhaigonga,  and  divides  into  two  branches  at  Rajamundiy,  which  afterwards  form 
nore  numerous  streams,  and  fall  by  so  many  mouths  into  the  bay.  This  river  is  held 
very  sacred  by  the  superstitious  Hmdoos.     It  is  sometimes  named  the  Ganges,  and 
its  source,  like  that  of  the  great  Ganges,  '^  The  Cow's  Mouth." 

The  Krishna,  farther  to  the  south,  has  a  similar  origin  with  the  pre-  |  lu  Kridiuu  . 
ceding,  crossing,  like  it,  almost  the  whole  peninsula;  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Beema,  the  Gutpurba,  the  Malpurba,  and  the  Tomboodra,  crosses  the  Soobah  of  the 
Deccan,  and  falb  into  Bengal  Bay,  to  the  south-west  of  Masulipatam.  This  river"^ 
is  another  object  of  worship;  its  name  signifies  black,  that  being  supposed  to  be  the 
colour  of  Yishno  under  his  ninth  incarnation.  Like  the  Ganges  it  has  its  periodical 
floods* 

Amcn^  the  various  streams  S^  less  note  in  the  south  o(  the  Deccan  is  |  The  caverj. 
the  Cavety,  which  comes  from  the  mountains  of  Coorg,  crosses  the  Mysore,  which 
it  feitihzes,  and  the  Camatic  belowp  which  owes  its  chief  productions  to  the  water 
which  it  distributes.  It  is  the  most  useful  river  in  the  south  of  India.  Opposite  to 
Trichniopoly  it  separates  into  two  branches,  and  forms  the  island  of  Seringham.  The 
southern  branch  runs  at  the  highest  level,  and  is  veiy  much  drawn  off  by  canals  for 
agrieultoral  purposes.  The  northetn,  which  is  called  the  Coleroon,  runs  in  a  low  bed. 
It  approaches  ihe  other  about  thirteen  miles  below  their  place  of  separation,  and 
raofuids  are  formed  to  prevent  the  waters  of  the  Cavery,  or  southern  branch,  from 
falling  down  into  it  The  coming  of  the  fresh  water  from  the  interior  is  celebrated 
by  ^e  natives  with  joyous  festivity.  The  river  is  adored  as  one  of  their  most  bene- 
ficent deities,*  and  the  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  the  goddess  of  the  river  to 
the  god  Renganaden,  is  held  annually  by  the  worshippers  of  Tishnu. 

(hily  two  seasons  are  known  in  India,  the  dry  and  the  rainy,  pro-  I  gggg^* 
doced  hj  &e  south-west  and  north-west  monsoons.  In  the  dry  season,  j  DryaeMoii. 
vegetation  universally  labours  under  a  deadly  languor,  most  especially  if  the  rains 
sie  mmsuaBy  late  in  settling  in;  but  a  rain  of  ohe  night's  duration  transforms  into  a 
rerdant  meadow,  a  plain  which  on  the  preceding  day  was  a  spectacle  of  utter  aridity, 
where  not  one  leaf  of  herbage  could  be  found.  In  the  interior  and  western  parts  of 
India,  the  rainy  season  commences  in  April  or  May,  and  continues  to  the  end  of 
October.  On  the  Coromandel  coast  it  begins  later,  as  the  clouds  which  are  brought 
by  the  south-west  winds  are  detained  by  the  Ghauts. 

While  this  season  lasts,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  the  rays  of  the  sun  pe-  |  luiinraeMoii. 
aetmling  the  dense  vapours  wiih  which  the  atmosphere  is  loaded.  In  Bengal,  it 
caiBs  incessantly  for  many  days.  Twenty,  or  twenty-two  inches  depth  of  water  are 
cooipoted  to  fall  in  a  month.  The  rivers  overflow  their  banks,  and  cover  the  whole 
country,  except  places  which  are  on  elevated  situations,  or  protected  by  dykes.  On 
the  Malabar  coast,  the  sudden  heavy  showers,  storms,  and  hurricanes,  are  more  vio- 
lent (ban  on  that  of  Goronlandel/  If  the  rain  does  not  come  on  at  the  ordinary  time, 
or  if  it  is  not  in  sufficient  quantity,  dismal  effects  foUow  for  the  whole  year,  oAen 
amounting  to  the  most  destructive  famine.  In  1793,  so  great  was  the  scarcity  occa- 
aoned  by  the  drought,  that  parenlts  sold  their  children  for  a  few  pounds  of  rice.  The 
conehision  of  the  rainy  season  is  inarked  by  changes  of  wind  and  storms  of  the  most 
violent  description.  Bendhr  has  remarked  that  the  rain  does  not  come  from  the 
same  quarter  of  the  heavens  in  all  parts  of  India;  that  about  Delhi  it  almost  always 
comes  from  the  east;  in  Berfgal,  and  on  the  Coromandal  coast,  from  the  south;  and. 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar  from  the  west.t 

The  climate  of  Indii  is  that  of  a  country  chiefly  situated  within  the  |  Tempencon. 
torrid^Kone,  and  ai;  the  same  time,  adjoining  a  boundless  mass  of  icy  mountains.  In 
the  greater  part  of  this  extensive  country  snow  and  ice  are  unknown;  hut  every  other 
disadvantage  of  weather  is  incident  to  it  in  a  temporary  manner.  Nq  where  do  hur- 
ricanes rage  with  greater  fury.    No  where  are  the  lightnings  and  peals  of  thunder 

•  Wi]kt,Heyne,etc 

tBemier,  Voyage,  edit.  Amsterd.  1709,  toni.  ii.  p.  dl9.    Rennel'i  Memoir. 
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more  af^Iliiig.  No  where  is  the  hoshandman  more  liable  to  the-Araateiied  n 
of  protracted  drought  or  drenching  floods  of  rain.  It  might  be  interastiDg  to< 
mine  the  general  laws  on  which  the  local  variatiftns  of  the  seasons  in  difierool 
of  India  depend.  Why  do  the  rains  last  for  eight  months  in  the  Circars,  an 
two  in  the  Camatic,  as  has  been  asserted,  these  countries  both  lying  on  the 
mandel  coast?  But  Europeans  have  sometimes  exaggerated  the  prominent  fi 
of  the  climate,'  by  giving  way  to  first  impressions.  Bengal  has  received  a  ba 
ractcr  for  insalubrity,  and  certainly  it  is  in  an  eminent  degree  exposed  to  a  sucei 
^of  violent  extremes  and  vicissitudes;  at  one  time  to  excessive  rain,  at  anot 
*  storms;  then  to  scorching  heat,  and  frequently  to  thick  fogs;  yet  the  Eaglishi 
by  dint  of  prudent  regimen,  accommodated  themselves  to  the  climate.*  The  i 
of  Coromandel  experience  more  violent  heat  and  drought  than  those  of  Malabai 
the  narrow  valleys  and  thick  forests  of  this  latter  coii^try  comprehend  manj  ul 
thy  situations.  The  waste  lands  situated  between  the  two  chains  of  ^e  Ghsul 
countries  lying  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges,  the  territories  forming  the 
jab,  or  lying  in  its  neighbourhood,  derive  from  tl#ir  moderate  elevation  above  till 
from  their  wooded  hills,  and  their  numerous  streams,  a  temperature  less  oppr^ 
and  a  purer  and  healthier  air,'f'  except  where  forests,  marshes,  or  arid  desei^ 
rise  to  local  disadvantages.  The  great  desert  situated  09  the  south-east  of  the  I 
and  to  the  north  of  the  Guzerat,  exhfl)it8  all  the  horrors  of  the  deserts  of  il 
while  the  valleys  of  Cashmere  and  Serinagur,  Gorkhah,  and  Nep&l,  encircledl 
alpine  heights,  experience,  in  succession,  the  rigours  of  a  real  winter,  the  deligM| 
a  lengthened  spring,  and  a  healthy  summer. 

^'^'^f  ule  1  ^^  ^*^®  '"  *^®  Punjab,  and  these  other  elevated  countries,  thatth«j 
lE&ua,  I  cients  collected  numerous  examples  of  Indian  longevity.  J  The  W 
and  the  subjects  of  Prince  Mtuicantu  often  lived  to  the  age  of  130,  or  200  yea 
The  modems  have  gone  still  farther.  The  Portuguese  historian  Faria  states," 
an  inhabitant  of  Diu  attained  the  age  of  three  full  centuries;  and  he  addsthaM 
cording  to  the  accounts  of  the  natives,  several  individuals  ef  200  were  to  be  W 
in  Guzerat.  Extreme  simplicity  of  diet  and  perfect  tranquillity  of  mind  may  f^ 
for  some  of  the  Fakirs  a  lengthened  period  of  existence;  but,  taken  at  aaaveraj 
this  is  a  climate  in  which  the  force  of  vitality  receives  a  quick  developpient,  aiK 
EodafeicdM-  I  subjected  to  speedy  exhaustion.  Acute  <!Gseases  cany  off  amn^ 
•••^  I  victims  by  sudden  death.     One  of  the  most  formidable  is  the  biw 

colic,  known  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel  by  the  name  of  mordek»him,  transfonj 
by  Sonnerat  and  other  French  writers,  with  more  humour  than  truth,  into  laori 
chien,  "  the  death  of  a  dog."  The  hill  fever,  which  prevails  in  the  higher  part 
the  Circars  in  the  districts  of  Grandjam  and  Viragapatam,  is  ascribed  to  the  sta^ 
air  of  the  forests,  and  the  narrow  shaded  valleys.  Qther  fevert,  no  less  pertad^ 
operate  as  a  scourge  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Camatic.  known  by  the  name  ot 
gendchi  fevers.  §  Leprosies  assume  a  dreadful  chatacler  in  the  warm  and  in< 
districts :  the  most  terrible  form  of  the  Arabian  leprosy,  that  in  which  the  ^'"*'^.  J 
off  joint  by  joint,  extends  its  ravages  among  the  more  indigent  classes.  ||  "  "' 
BfephantiMu.  |  from  the  elephantiasis  of  modem  physicians,  which  seems  to  be  a  K 
of  dropsy  accompanied  with  cutaneous  eruption.  This  last  disease,  which  prc^ 
on  the  coast  of  Cochin,  where  the  water  is  of  bad  quality^  derives  its  name  frow 
enormous  enlargement  of  the  patient's  limbs,  wl^ch  resemble  those  of  an  elcpn^ 
But  amo9g  the  ancients,  the  term  was  applied  to  a  leprosy  distinguished  by 
wrinkled  blotches  on  die  skin.  The  Europeans,  wlio  generally  escape  these  oisr 
visitations,  are  not  exempt  from  the  slow  influence  of  a  hot  temperature,  and  a  ^* 
tinual  excessive  perspiration.     They  contract  a  saQow  complexion,  and  arc  ea 

•  Glftdwyn't  Narrative  of  the  Transactions  in  Bengal,  p.  9r,  hh, 
t  For8tep*s  Journey  from  Bengal  to  Petersburgh.     Buchanan's  Travels  in  the  Blyso'^* 
i  Strab.  xv.  701,  Amelor.    Faria  y  Sousa,  Asia  Portugueza. 

S  Anquetil,  Toyare.  f  I 

I  The  Djosaam  of  the  Arabs;  also  the  Daa^l^rad^  or  Fion's  disease;  the  xferTtf^<^ 
Greeks. 
t  Ives,  Voyage,  i.    See  M  Allard's  work  on  a  disease  resembling  clcphantiasif. 
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■■■■iilpjected  to  tie  uifinniites  of  old  age.  A  slow  infiaininatioii,  or  disoigaiuzation  of 
^Lhe  liTer,  is  the  most  oomraon  complaint  among  them.*  But,  with  all  these  partial 
^disadvantages,  India  contains  in  its  cultivated  parts  the  most  healthy  climates  to  be 
-tfbund  in  Asia. 

The  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  nature  of  the  productions,  are  as  va-  |  rmOkf, 

wiouB  an  the  temperature  and  climate.     India  is  traversed  by  large  chains  of  roclgr 

anountainsy  and  by  hiUs  of  sand.     Both  of  these  are  found  in  the  province  of  Sinde. 

A  lieiias  of  rocky  mountains  reaches  from  the  confines  of  Mooltan  to  Tatta,  and  a 

aeries  of  sandy  hills  from  Ootch  to  Guzerat.     We  have  also  sandy  de-  |  owiuu 

aerts  wbere  the  burning  south  wind  carries  before  it  clouds  of  dust,  in  which  it  bunas 

houaaa  and  cultivated  fiilds.     There  is  another  twenty  miles  long  between  Aooder- 

poor  m  Delhi  aoA  Alnioray  eovered  with  thorny  briars  and  resinous  shrubs.!     The 

QorHierii  fgmutfi^  contain  numerous  savttuiahs.     At.  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers 

the  0fll  is  usaally  tnarahy.  In  some  instancy  the  marshy  land  extends  along  a  great 

part  of  ihe  banlw  of  the  rivers  in  the  iaterios.    But,  with  the  exception  of  these  un- 

euhivaAed  parii,  India  presents  oa  all  hands  beauti&l  meadows,  rich  pastures,  fields 

loada4  with  ahuadaat  harvests,  which  are  gathered  twice  in  the  year,  and  valleys 

tilled  with  avery  osefiil  and  evgry  beautiful  product  <^  vegetation. 

Kice,  the  chief  food  of  the  frugal  Indiaa,  abounds  in  most  of  th^  pro-  I  JUhMutey 
vinraa,  Tho  vaaeliss  of  ihait  plant  are  reckoned  twcntr^seven  in  num-  |  ''*°^ 
bor.  Riceia^lh*  hash  is  called  aeJIa,  and  when  shaRcd  mrim.  Tanjore,  on  the 
coast  of  Coronaadel,  supplies  the  whole  island  of  Ceykia.  Arrack,  the  spirit  ob- 
tained from  rics,  is  mentioned  by  the  ancien^.  India  also  produces  those  species  of 
grain  which  SM  most  common  in  Earofie — as  wl^cal,  badey,  moizo,  and  millet.  Se- 
veral species  of  Jip/eas  are  cultivated,  as  tho  JMctit  sorgkttm  of  LiaaoBus,  (the  j9n- 
ilropBgen  $orglmm  of  Dr.  Roxburgh,)  conmonly  called  tckor  and  daurroj  and  the 
ifoieus  9picaiii$y  Qr.badehermj  a  cenaasn  6>od  among. the  people,  particularly  the 
Mahrattas.  Our  leguminom  spe<;^6B,  as  peas,  beans,  lentils,  together  with  many 
which  do  not  grow  in  Eussye,  siioh  as  moangy  {£tke  Phme^km  mungo,)  murhus,  (the 
Cyaaswss  cprocoasf,)  tho  pM|  of  which  issmill  tiko  mustard  seed,  and  is  used  for 
cakes ;  taaaa,  a  very  piMuettva-graia,  rsfning  Kttlo  or  no  trouble  in  cultivation ; 
iouTf  (Che  Cyii»u»  tiyaw,  which  i»eowa  at  the  beginning  ef  the  fainy  season  ;  and, 
lastly^  M4  ^  dMuii  die  pssdussMdf  which  is  a  seat  of  pea,  and,  next  fo  rice,  the  most 
iaireurite  fcod  of  seamen.  MohNii  and  pine  triples  a^s  wakim  common;  also  the  loius^ 
or  sea  lify }  lbs  roots  of  this  plunt  are  uisd  in  differeift  ways.  lis  red  flowers  and 
round  leaves^  sprioUod  with  drops  of  w«ier  gklMing  like  diaaiondB,  adorn  the  snr- 
iaces  of  the  pools.  Instend  of  Qur  potato,  the  Jfedian  haa  the  ImlpU,  a  root  black 
cm  the  surface,  and  ^Mfm  Ito  the  interior  i  ikmignamej  which  often  weighs  severri 
pounds,  and  the  ^€udii»  l^rssgwoor  modgpkmU^ 

Here  the  kingdom  of  Fma  is  arrayed  M»aH  hevglsfy.'  Gashnere  |  nmmm, 

saltitcs  the  sense  with  Ike  porfuaiiof  its  roses,  ftom  whis^the  Mg^  valued  otiar 

is  ohtqinedi    The  fine  wtdto  rose,  called  Assadfs,  ttcepis  tho  vales  of  Delhi  and  8e- 

uaaiffMtiX  the  iuidiumaUgUf  or  large  Aoworing  jo— iniias ;  the  BaaMwta  bet^aktms^ 

or  atirauca,  whidi  is  equally  elegant ;  and  the  tghsmh^ga,  which  tho  Indians  use  lor 

doming  their  haur,  sad  peifiiming  thiir  clothes.    Vfm  oMist  also  particularize  the 

Muttmda,  whtoh  displays  so  fine  a  contrast  ^  white  leaves  and  falood-red  lowers ; 

the  /sons,  which,  from  boughs  sac  feet  in  lisight,  ashibits  its  scarlet  and  yelk>w  tufis 

of  flowers,  like  so  many  bright  fcanMj  oniif enpng  the  foliage  af  the  wobds ;  the  stii- 

Artmo/,  whose  flowers  opes  at  iMr  im  Iks  eaaoin^  and  close  at  foar  in  the  monmig; 

the  mfcUmiheM  $amhacy  with  which  the  Indians  perfume  their  hsir  before  gorag  to  bed ; 

the  oagatalli  or  B^tgvdaria  tamenloim,  which  eieeps  alo^g  the  waHs,  ooveridg  them 

9Ter  with  its  foliage, — a  plant  poisosous  lo  tho  serpent  tr^. 

India  prodaees  many  of  those  plants  which  are  subservient  to  iadus-  I  nuns  udi  h 
irj  and  coanoroo ;  as  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  indigo,  jalap,  saisifMllaf  j  <^  "i^ 
datura,  ootton,  anise,  betel,  safiron,  sesamum,  opium,  many  dyes,  besides  various 

*  Pcnnsiit's  View  of  Indoatan.  f  Tiefenthaler,  i.  p.  102. 

^  Htrdwick,  in  the  Asiatic  Register,  1800.    Miscellaii.  Tracts,  p.  270. 
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reeds  and  cane*.  The  hilly  countries  of  Oude,  aad  these  at  the  foot  of  the  Gbaute, 
produce  large  crops  of  cardamom ;  the  best  comes  from  the  coast  of  Malabar ;  here 
also  all  kiii&  of  pepper  grow  abuodantly,  so  that  the  Arabians  call  it  Bdad-d-folfoiy 
or  the  *'  pepper  country."  It  is  also  produced  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  in  Bengaly  and 
in  Bahar.  The  Papawr  orteiifaie,  from  which  the  indolent  natives  obtain  opium, 
drives  in  almost  all  the  provinces ;  the  opium  in  most  esteem  is  from  Bengal  and 
Bahar.  The  Indian  sesamum  furnishes  an  oil  known  to  antiquity  as  an  article  of 
commerce.  The  cotton  tree  grows  on  all  the  Indian  mountains,  but  its  produce  is 
coarse  in  quality ;  the  herbaceous  cotton  prospers  chiefly  in  Bengd,  and  on  the  Co- 
rmnandel  coast,  and  there  the  best  cotton  goods  are  manufactured.  Next  to  these 
.  two  provinces,  Madur6,  Marawar,  Pescaria,  and  the  coasU^f  Malabar,  piodv^e  the 
finest  cotton.  The  ancients  s^em  to  have  got  their  amslins  froni  the  bsoika  of  tlie 
Indus,  since  they  called  them  Stdofie*.  India  is  the  native  coualrf  oi-lhe  betel  or 
tambol,  a  plant  which,  like  the  ivy  ani  the  -hop,  twiaes  round  taees  and  pelee ;  its 


leaves  are  chewed  alon^  with  areca  nuls,  spices,  and  tobacco. 
Bmboo         I      A  great  part  of  the  soil  of  India  if 


great  part  of  the  soil  ef  India  in  coHrered  with  foreels  of  hevboc^ 
This  species  of  reeds,  which  sometimes  attains  a  height  ci  sixty  iect, 
is  an  article  of  great  use  to  die  Hindoos  in  Hie^eraption  of  their  slight  habitatioim. 
The  indurated  ji^ce  of  this  pla«t  called  lahasheeri^  has  been  used  in  medicine,  and 
in  the  eyes  of  Uie  8cientili%  is  a  cuooue  object  as  a  vgetijMe  secretion,  bcin^  wiiat 
chemists  call  a  hydrate  of  siiica,  t. «.  flint  in  uniea  with  ccosoUdaled^  water.*  Yari- 
AiSM.  I  ous  other  reeds,  as  the  Arundo  calmmtBy  abound  every  wfaete^    The  su- 

gar cane,  common  through  Uio  whple  of  India,  is  cultivated  ia  Beigal,  particularly 
at  Rajamundiy  and  Grandjani,t  and  a  million  of  quintals  of  sugt^  utt  annually  cx- 
iidiB^  I  ported  thence  te  Europe^     Indigo  grows  sponrtineeasly  in  the  province 

of  Guzerat,  and  this  plant  is  cultivated  en  a  large  scale  in  Bengal^  IJ^hart  Oade,  and 
Agra.  A  tree  belonging  to  the  genua  JVsw'iiw  hsn  been  discovered  in  the  Circars, 
which  yields  a  vegetable  blue  dye.  j;  '  .         # 

Mnt.  I      India  oontsins  idl  tiie  diflereiil^peeies  efcfHlms,  from  which  are  ob- 

tained fnnts,  liqaon,  a  sort  of  pap«r,  oils,  neaA,  ootim^y  and  elher  useful  articles. 
T^imu^  I  The  e^coa  tree  is  iinda«ib«ad(^  the  mo^l  vahiahle.of  tUs  tribe..  The >ag^- 
garij  or  black  aogar,  obtained  from  the  eoooa,  is  Med  at  Tran^Khhr^  at  Madras,)! 
and  in  Pegu,ir  to  form,  along  with  aHhile  of  egge,  liipe,  ami  bunf  aheels^  a  lament 
which  resists  moistiffe  and  the«el«r  keaft,  and  is  eusesfitiUe  of  a  fine  polish  by  fraction. 
This  cement  has  been  sncfcessMly  enplbyed  ta«^H«vi.  The  Jir^ea  nuts,  the 
ftnit  of  the  cabbage  pakn,  and  beMnfts,  ail^^also  to  be  added  teethe  vegetable  riches 
of  India.  «The  amafi  Suited  banaia,  or  Mkaa  $apimthmj  has  in  aU  ages  been  the 
food  of  the  ptiiiosoflieffs  and  the  piigiito  jo£  Brripia.  .<rhe  fariiaa  fig,  or  banyan 
teee,  stretches  its  immense  branches  and  its  holy  nhndt,  not  eal^i^ver  the  pagodas, 
and  the  ehaulinm^  m  earavanitoraa,  but  also  over  serpeals  and  other  venomous  crca- 
turee,— an  ernhlem  of  Ihe  eternal  power  of  naluBi,  wlipeh  ^heiiahes  both  useful  and 
hurtful  beings.  It  is  a  vaiie^  ef  the  Bodha  tree,  whichie  severed  in  the  various 
eountriea  between  Indostan  aad  GhsMu    Henee  it  is  called  by  Linnmus  the.i'ieiw 

iMctiM  I  Our  firutt  tteee,  such  as  the  apple,  the  pear,  the  plum,  the  apricot, 
peach,  jralnu%  ahnond,  orange,  and  Ifculhaiq^  thrive  in  the  north  ef  India,  while  the 
eouthem  parte  abound  in  bread-fruit,  gu9»as,  jsMbea,  and  mangos ;  hut  the  mangos- 
teen  ef  (he  Sunda  islands  cannot  be  jreaied  even  m  CeeomandeL 
Wmmtttm.  I  Our  tali  forest  treea,  seeh  aa  eake»  pme%  cypfesses,  and  poplars,  as 
well  as  myrtles  and  taanrinds,  are  fiwnd  in  evety  part  of  the  country.  But  the  fo- 
reets  chiefly  consist  of  epeoies  unknown  toeur  climates,  such  as  the  teak,  a  hard  and 
ahnost  incorruptible  timber,  fitted  to  supplji  the  place  of  the  oak  in^ship-building,  ^V 


*  See  Dr.  llrc«rtM%  epticsl  experiments  on  the  Bubsttnee  in  the  PhiloiophicMl  Transactions, 
t  Boxborgb.  Asiat  Begister,  1800.  MiscelL  Tr.  p.  7—15. 

♦  See  the  AHved  newspaper,  24th  May,  1811. 

§  Accoonts  of  Danish  Missionaries,  ii.  p.  1050.  iii.  p.  22.  241. 

I  Pipe  in  Phil.  Tranj.  No,  422,  Art.  3.  \  Vincent  |-eT)lanc,  Voyages  i.  p,  201  and  226. 
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j^mmm^  (Ae  Ifeqfio  niltttMiio  of  Kcmig,  — dthe  VeUria  mdka  ot  the  £hriU8  Mala^ 
boHeus,)  an  ever-graen  wkkh  produces  excellent  masts ;  the  koru  (nt  aacooj  a  tme 
vaguely  mentioned  by  Tiefentluder  as  forming  whole  forests  in*  the  northern  pei^s, 
and  wbiehy  with  the  djiasoo  (a  species  of  Ptarpcarpm)  furnishes  small  building  tim- 
ber ;  the  AagoMd,  or  iron  wood,  Tahous  RobimaSf  the  aaedarach,  and  other  species 
less  known.  The  Indian  ebony,  extolled  by  Virgil,  is  found  in  the  island  |  naB^ 
of  Ceylon,  add  according  to  some  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  at  Allahabad  ;*  yell 
it  is  probable  that  the  ancients  received  their  ebony  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa, 
then  inoluded  under  the  name  of  india*t  '^^^  agreeable  odour  which  that  wood  is 
^Eud  to  have  diiused  inclines  us  to  doubt  if  it  was  obtained  from  the  tree  which  we 
D^w  call  diony.  The  raA^aadal  tree,  or  dragon's  blood,  gum  lac,  and  |  o«m. 
gaabog#,  g«f^w  in  the  Deocan  and  in  Geylon,  idso  llto  Gmiandkui  nuMrmgOy  which 
produo«a  a  rid  fum^  Among  the  species  of  laurel  whioh  abound  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  pentnMlfeiiuid  in  Ceylon,  ma  find  those  which  produce  mace,  cassia,  and 
camphor,  and  afa#ve  all,  the  cinnamoa  tree,  vainly  daimediby  Arabia  as  a.nativOf  on 
%e  testimoitv  of  the  (greeks,]:  and  now  transplanted  fvaai'.  Ceylon  to  the  northern 
Giicaf8.§  Other  trees  of  more  difRisible  frapance  peiilune  the  forests,  while  they 
adgra  fikmrn  with  their  splendid  Uoasoms.  Such  arothe  Bign<mia$  and  the  Pondomis 
odoraHmitktL  , 

Anting  the  numberl^^  traaaures  of  a  Flora  impeifeadf  known,  are  some  produc- 
tions which  wer^n  high  ejriehsily  among  the  anaients,  though  now  not  found  or  not 
recognised  with  certainty.  The  number  of  diaseitations  wwtton  for  identi-  |  AnoMWb 
fjing  the  tnw  awwaium  is  almost  ridiculous.  ||  We  most  not  blame  the  indefatigable 
patience  of  fte  moten  learned,  but  the  vagueness  and  obscurity  of  anoient  science. 
The  Indian  AWd,  or  spikenatd,  is  psobably  theepecies  of  valerian  known  by  the  Hin* 
does  unter  JMimmA^  Juitmmn^^  ahhongb  there  is  a  gramineous  species  figured  and 
described  as  die  true  mypd.**  ^Mnhniki  nwi,  the  produce  iif  a  species  of  |  nhiriiiffcni— 
Ikural,  whic)i  was  pm^hased  by  the  Romans  al  a  high  price,  was  probably  a  compound 
extract  of  a  number  o#planl»  With  odorifei%us  leaveoi  such  asihe  laural  called  in  Mala- 
bar TnHiaia,and  the  nya^eneidlBd  Tamnro  in  Sannsrit ;  the  termination iot^mm  being 
from  ptikra^  the  Indian  wmii  fbr  leafl  Perhaps  further  researches  «Miy  discover  more 
of  the  prodnclkms  whick  were  s«  hig^y  p«ed  by  the  ancients.  The  |  BdeUkim. 
Bdetttmn  of  Pliny,  probably  a  n^rnrh  or  odoriferous  resin,  was  known  to  tlie  author 
ofthoteok  ofGeneais,  under  the  naine  of  Jiciaiac&4(«id^eiS^  |  mMMten. 

the  firnit  of  whinh  conferred  a  longevity  of  200  years,  as  Ctesias  and  Elian  gravely 
asswe  nn,  Miy  ha  k*«n  firon%  specie&of  wwbk which  buirows  in  it,  and  which 
(urniahea  a-finple  iye.     6i«n4at  is  doubHeaa  n  production  of  the  Mimo§a  emerea. 

Though  the  nrinmlofpr  of  Iniia  has  oolbeen  thosoughly  e^>lored,  |  iiiMmb. 
it  is  certaaiift4hat  iivii«ll»pal  weAh  it  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world.    The 
sncients  sayHhat  the  poU  was  heaped  up  by  the  ants  in  India.    Whatever  |  MMih 

wa  attach  to  such  tradkions,  we  find  that  the  ancients  are  strictly  correct 


V^n  tiMV  speak'of  the  aurilesous  rivers  of  this  connliy.||  The  rivers  of  the  Dec- 
<^b,  of  WM^  and  of  Bem^  still  carry  down  gold  in  considerable  quantities.  In 
the  Puniab  and  ill  Cashmepe,  the  Ayeft  Akberi  mentions  several  rivers  withgoMen 
sand,  a  pvoof  of  the  abundance  of  that  metal  in  the  great  Imatis.  Mr.  Fniser  in 
his  HigMand  Tour,  mentions  the  Sutledgs  and  other  streams  in  its  neighbcMirhood 
as  at'tina  day  affording  grains  of  gold,  which  are  obtained  by  washing.  Rich  mines 
both  of  gold  and  of  silver  also  oecur  im  Golfpnda,  tho  Camalic,  Assam,  and  Bengal. 
There  are  copper  mines  in  the  n«Mmtains  of  Kumaoon  and  in  the  provinces  of 
Badrikshan,  Agra  and  Adjemere.    Iron  is  found  in  ablest  every  province  of  India. 

•  A^ea  Akba^  ii.  p.  36.  • 

t  voM,  Cominentiry  on  Virgil,  Gcorg.  ii.  1 16.  iv.  290.    -Eneid,  iv.  79%, 
t  Becknum  ad  Antironit  Canstii,  Hiator.  Mirab.  p.  87,  Id.    Litteratur  der  Reisin,  i.  562. 
^  Pennant'a  View,  i.  332.  ^^      «*   «  . 

I  Bteii^de  Ahmndo  Arabuin,  in  the  Miscell.  Curios,  medico-physic.  1681.    Obs.  191.  Sal- 
mas.  Kzercit.  Plin.  p.  283^  &c.  • 
f  Sir  V|r.  Jones  on  the  Spica  N|irdi  in  the  Asiat  Researches. 

••  Philos.  Transactioas,  1790,  tol.  bus.  p.  284.'  ,         ^^ 

tt  Plin.  %u.  19,  should  be  read  Bdclliuni  sive  Bdolchon.  ii  Tiefcnthaler,  i.  222—274. 
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Tlw  kingdom  of  Asnm  is  celebrated  for  k»  kon  and  steel  minea.  Tliere  aie  n^ote 
mountains  of  rilagnetic  rock  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hoa  in  the  proirince  of  Agra^ 
fiom  which  a  quantity  of  iron  is  extracted.  The  same^countiies  which  contain  silver 
mines  furnish  also  large  quantities  of  lead,  such  as  the  kingdom  of  Assam,  and  the 
moontains  of  Komaoon.  Seme  nines  of  tin  are  worked  near  ZamTar,  in  tiie  pro- 
Tince  of  Adjemere,  and  in  the  Punjab;  zinc  is  quite  common  in  India,  and  a  quantity 
ia  exported  to  Europe.  Quicksilver  and  antimony  are  fomid  in  a  few  (Maces. 
Diwuwii  I  In  no  part  of  the  work)  are  diamonds  so  numerous  or  so  beautifbl  as 
in  India,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  ^Bundelkund, .  Alkdiahad,  Ohssa, 
Berar,  Tisapoor,  Golconda,  and  the  Camatic.  Those  of  6ok;oiida'«iMi  Orissa^ 
especially  those  of  Sumboolpoor  en  the  banks  of  MalnMriy,  the  mmMamtd 
the  ancients,  are  considered  as  much  saperier  to  those  of  Paraa  m  AilahUia^.  Here 
PMeia«»  I  also  are  found  rock  cr3r8lals,  rubles,  sapphires,  ametfi3rats,tenyx6S,  and 
•••»»•  I  other  precious  stones.     After  heavy  rains,  ihe  nve»#staditheai  firom 

the  recesses  of  the  mountittns,  and  drag  them  along  in  their  Course,  ff  he  Mahanady, 
or  Cuttae,  is  one  of  tho  moat  remarkable  for  containing  diuiiands  in  its  ehannel* 
One  in  the  kingdom  of  Ohoorkha  is  mentioned  as  feimishing  a  grsMi  many.*  Ii«P*« 
laxuli,  which,  in  its  perfect  form,  ts  one  ol^the  most  beautiM  jpraductiona  of  aatfiWi 
and  which  is  with  great  probaMity,  consided  as  the  sapphire  of  the  ancieats,!  w» 
chiefly  found  in  the  mornitMa  on  the  north-west  of  India,  the  Hindoo  Ooosfl  and 
•neooyi.  I  Beloot  Tag.  The  Indian  onyx,  whi^  was  pfolHiibly  A^  s^hom  of  the 
Jewish  high  priests,  came  ^firom  a  chain  of  moontains  mentioned  by  Oteiips,  aiMi 
whKh  seems  to  correspond  to  .the  Bala  Ohant  hais.|  Almost  tftery  fountain  in 
India  containa  quarries  of  marble  and  idabaster.  Those  of  Ad^eiA^re  contain  whttt, 
bbek,  and  green  marHes.  Bahar  is  lich  in  alabaster.  Rock  salt  is  fbnad  i»  several 
mountains.  In  Adjemere,  and  on  the  coast  of  Corolhandel  thesie  ale  la^  aah 
lidieSi  The  Gnzerat  has  flains  covered  with  salli.'  -in  evaiy  quarter  this  uaefn 
article  ia  carefully  worked.  Several  profinoes,  espeakliy  Bahasaaid  B^Bngal,  fuimali' 
saltpetre,  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  e!^oited  to  finrope^  Tarfery,  and  Chint> 
5(ylphur,  coal,  naphtha,  and  other  iiiHammable  minerals,  am/ound  in  s^ereldistncts, 
both  of  Upper  Imtostan  and  the  Deccan.  fmpregnatkims  of  siiphujr,  nim,  and 
other  mineral  substances,  are  said  to  bo.  containad  in  aofne  wi^ia>  such  as  tlie 
Crunduk. 

j^,^^!  I  The  animal  idngdsm  is  equally  rich  m  spaeiaa  aa  tlie  two  piaeed- 
kMgitaB.       1  ingi  jfc  • 

MMkeyft  f  AmoiTg  the  MammaKa  are  monkeys,  %kach  mate  Urnit  app^uance 
every  where  in  troops.  On  the  coasA  of  Malabar,  iMttsands  of  tiiem  etme  to  the 
very  centre  of  tho  towns:  they  arc  of^  all  species.  *  Cibbcts  are  foua#  chiefly  in 
Beagal,  and  on  the  Coromnnd^  coasts  the  beautiful  kngt^aiM  maadiB  \»  the  Dec- 
can.  There  are  tillows,  vellakurangas,  or  little  whUe  menkcysf  and  korfhgaiangasv 
or  ktrge  bkM4c  apes.  Ourang-outangs  are  fouhd  in  Bengal,  in  the  Gamalie,  and  on 
the  coast  of  €oremandel.  The  radjakada  ape,  with  the  red  fqe^and  Msck  hpaid,  is, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  superstitious  Hindoos,  a  lepresenta^e  of  their  god  HAooinnn, 
the  Indian  Ptm^  who,  having  assumed  that  Ibiihi,  placed  himself  atathe  head  of  an 
army  of  monkeys,  for  the  assistance  of  the  god  Rama,  and  materially  contrAuted 
to  the  discomfiture  of  Rnvan,  king  of  the  giants,  and  master  of  Ceylon.§  It  seems 
a  certain  fact  that,  in  former  times,  monkeys,  m  consequence  oi  the  iospee^po>d  to 
them  from  superstitious  impressions,  peopled  India  in  myriads^  AleMnder's  arnty 
met  with  a  body  of  them  so  enormously  nunerous  that  tJiey  todk  them  to«  hostile 
nation,  and  prepared  to  give  them  batliia*  In  thoso  places  where  the  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Brahmins,  the  Hindoos  allow  these  animals  the  enjoyment  of  perfect 
liberty :  hence  they  ddvaatato  the  fields,  plunder  tho  orchards,  and  commil  mvages  in 

•  GUdwyn'a  Hist  of  Indostan,  i.  p.  34. 

t  Baier,  TKasert  de  Sapphiro.    Beckmann,  History  of  Inventions,  Hi.  182.  tec.  (lit  German. ) 
t  Veltbeim,  M^mo#e  aiir  lea  Montagnea  a  onyx  de^Ot^aiaa.    Heeren,Ideea  sur  h  Politique« 
le4[)ommerce,  &c.  L'^6--816.  2d  edit. 
^  Baroayana,  an  Indian  poem,  partly  translated  by  Miesa.  Carey  and  Marshman. 
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the  heutof  the  townt.  Ttaoie  pfalkiMiphen  wh^mainluii  that  aRimab  ere  endowed 
with  impioveehle  intellects,  though  kept  dewn  hy  the  human  speoieir^  should  tell  iw 
why  the  apes  of  Malabar,  respeotM  mod  capeMed,  have  never  contrived  to  found  a 
pohtieal  commonitjr. 

The  aouthem  proviacea  are  infealed  with  beta  of  all  iriiapea  and  aiaea.  |  bm^ 
The  moat  renafkable  is  the  vanpire,  or  fljring  cat,  which  ofVan  devastates  the  fruit 
trees  of  Guzerat,  and  the  coast  of  Cotemaiidel.  Sipiirrels  are  equally  destniettfei 
especially  the  me^eanoii,  which  lives  in-flocks  on  the  highest  trees  on  the  Malabar 
coast  ;*  the  hufe  Indian  squirrel,  whiel^attaches  itself  particularly  to  the  eocoa  ti%e^ 
and  tiie  yellow  uqaiiiel,  which  lives  m  a  grogarious  stale  in  the  Chmerat  TheMakbar 
oeest  pradttoea  many  paacapwas^  one  of  which,  the^paagoUn,  is  often  kept  tame  in 
bouaaa.  In  Bengal,  and  aleng  A»  oaulsia  shevOp  is  fjmd  tiie  twe^toed  sloth;  and 
in Jlahor  theve  is  a  vwiety  et  this  speeiee  which  has  vconsiderable  resemblance  to 
the  bear,  is  called  by  nahwalists  Bradypm  un^fbrmky^  and  lives  on  ants. 

India  has  several  species  of  ints  aiid  mice,  as  tiie  stripeA  mouse,  the  I  b«m,  i^kev 
BRisk  ffut,  and  the  jeiioa  or  jumping  lat  -These  aainnda,  numerous  |  ^^ 
and  bMd,  bid  defiance  to  thd  cats.  It  ia  by  degs  aad  profcesional  rat<catchers  that 
their  htead  ia  from  tsne  to  tisM  kept  down.  There  are  hares,  rabbits,  and  martins, 
partiLulailj  in  the  nertfaem  provinces;  eiaats  of  !(^e  vaiieties,  badgers,  racoons, 
I'swagps  or  iefaneumoni,  w^ieh  aie  capable  of  being  tanned,  and  vigorously  hunt  the 
rata,  the  bats,  andeven  Ihe  laige  seipionls; 

The  meunlaip'  bear,  note  teniUe  than  the  tiger,  and  wiuah  inhabits  I  smuiI^vmm, 
IM  €(hai^,  aeeofding  to  a  tolerably  weB  mfonned  twpeller,  Paulin  de  |  ^ 
S..  BaiAolome,  is  pe^aps  a  hwge  hysNia;  but  the  true  bear  makes  his  appearance 
ia  die  Ibfesle  of  Oudb,  Oiissa,  tiie  Camatie,  and  Coromandel.  Wolves  are  seen, 
particulaily  in  the  Ghanta,  the  Camatio,  MalalMr,  and  Guntoor.  The  jackals  are 
ferroidahle  in  the  inieiior  of  IndialMb  •  The  kyienas  are  very  numerous  in  Ae  king-' 
dom  ef  Orissa,  andsn the oeasta of  Malabar  and  Cbromaiidel*  Bengal  produces 
a  fox  of  a  particular  species^  iiMdl  in  size,  and  possessed  of  great  agility.t 

Mr.  Peanai^  the  Indfatf^sooiogist,  has  taken  much  pains  to distinguisn  the  dif- 
fsrent  species  of  (biedous  animals  of  the  cat  kind,  that  mhabit  this  country.    Ceylon 
and  Bengal  jMias  Md  varieties  ef  the  tige»iOal.    The  serwal,  or  panther-cat  of  the 
Deccan,  which  4b  Mile  knowif,  extends  as  flur  as  Thibet.    The  lynx  lives  in  the 
Dorthem  province*;  the  earaeal,  a  fitocTi  salted  ^^aMlv  of  the  lynx,  makes  his  ap-> 
pearaace  in  BengaL    This  is  also  the  true  eountiy  oi  the  royaJ  tiger,    Ttgnii^tt-   ' 
knAartotha  ancient  liy  im  name  of  the  Ganges  tiger.    Hhis  formi-    ^^^ 
dable  anknalreigni^in  ceiin>aiiy  Vith  the  rMaoMios  on  the  marshy  uniimabited  e9&»^ 
tremity  ofnNiiGanges,eaKed  the  9nndei%unds.    Here  he  even  attacks  the  boats* 
as  they  oass  through  his  domain.  '  Ceylon,  and  ihe  CHiaut  mountains,  contain  only 
the  en  iiplua  tiger,  the  sfam  ^  wMch  is  less  majestic.    The  Asiatic  panther  of  Pen- 
nant aeeros  terwe  a  fuiiety  m  tiM  tiger,  wiii  spots,  instead  of  stripes.    The  blackteh' 
vane^,  with  black  spots,  ^s  peculiar  to  lndostan.$    The  leopards,  which  have  dailc 
bloti^KBa'  en  i^whila  ground^  vary  cansiderahl/iii  sice  and  colour.    The  ounce, 
which  ia  #ie  panther  of  PHny,'is  found  hi  all  the  central  part  of  €10  Beccan,  and  in 
Goneimt.     Tlie  gu^parAs  of  BtrfTon,  the  great  pardolis  of  Oppian,  is  less  known ;  it 
ia  called  feMla.|j    After  all  the  trouble  Mr.  Pennant  has  beetowed  on  the  subject, 
it  is  not  ym  divested  of  obffturity. 

At  present  the  lion,  at  least  tiie  Aftican  species,  distinguished  from  I  u  thcBMi  * 
tke  Hon  of  Babylonia  by  his  long  maae^  is  unknown  in  India.  But  Terry  ]  'o^^^'n'M 
says,  he  saw  tiiem  in  Malwah*  From  die  old  Indian  writings,  we  are  led  to  behevtf 
that  the  lion,  cdtled  tmgkf  was  formerly  spread  over  the  whole  of  Indhu 

The  Indians  make  little  use  of  horses :  tha  kinds  peculiar  to  their  I  Rdnnand 
country  are  thclaltoo  in  Bengal,  a  very  small  horse,  but  an  exoaUent  |  ^"^ 

*  Sqantrst,  Ysnge  ans  Indea^  tab.  U.  87.  Pennant,  Indian  Zoology,  tab.  i.  View  of  Indoa- 
tan,  i.  iSr— 902.     ^     /'  f  Pennant's  Yww,  ii.  258— J60. 

t  Pcoaaoea  Hist,  of  Utfj^pedi,  No.  170.  %  Pennant's  View,  ii.  153. 

1  Pemumt^s  Hiat.  Quad.  ffo.  184.  Synopaia,  p.  t74.  tab.  18.  lig.  1.  View  of  IndoaUn,  ii.  346. 
Asiat.  Beg.  1800.    IGk.  Tracts,  p.  33fr-^3. 
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mimer  ;*  the  gooi  orgwU  in  the  north  of  IiMostao,  and  th«  /cJUmg^,  which  comes 
from  the  provinlse  of  Battj.  The  best  faoirses  to  be  seen  in  India  ore  of  foreign  im- 
portation, ciiieAy  ftom  Arabia  and  Tartary.  Asses  and  mules  are  not  in  general 
use.  In  the  north,  and  even  in  the  Deccan,  wild  ones  are  found  which  have  de- 
scended from  the  high  lands  of  Thibet.  The  l&idoos,  like  die  Europeans^  attach 
an  idea  of  great  meanness  to  the  use  of  asses  for  riding.  The  koolan  and  the  djig- 
ghQtai  of  Tartaiy  travel  down  to  pass  the  winter  in  the  forests  of  India.  Among  the 
Indian  dogs,  those  used  in  the  chace  were  fknons  inrantiquitj :  they  hunled  the  wild 
boar,  and  even  the  lion  and  the  tiger,t  and  mmny  of  them  were  exported  to  Persia 
and  Babylon.  The  best  comndm  from  the  noflh,  and  from  Afgbaaietan*|  Camels 
candi.  I  and  dromedaries,  ike  only  beasts  of  bMnien  in  caifttem  oountiies,  are 
found  in  great  numbers  in  the  €kise»tr«i  the  naighhovhood  of  Palaa  and  of  Man- 
;;hir,  in  Mooltan,  and  in  Tatta.  In  this  kst  provinoe,  the  author  of  the  Ayen  Al- 
bert saw  flocks  consistinfi  of  soaie  thousands.  The  eaael,  with  two  humps,  lives 
in  a  state  of  natural  Nbeirty  in  the  northern  provinees. 

varietiMor  I  The  Indian  dbaep  is  dislkigaished  from  the  European  race  by  his 
^^^^  I  reverted  horni,  and  the  MttLiaessvof  his  wool.     This  breed  is  foond  all 

over  India,  excepting  towards  the  «atremity  of  the  peninsula.  Ctomas  was  acquainted 
with  the  riches  of  northen  Indicia  the-  trtkle  of  wool. .  When  he  assures  us  that 
the  sheep  of  these  countries  were  as  large  as  the  Crfeckn  asses,  and  that  they  were 
employed  as  beasts  of  burden,  he  speaks  *of  the  sheep  so  common  in  Cashmere,  and 
which  the  inhabitants  call  kmda$.§  Thoi  trae  Caahmerian  sheep,  a  'delicala  aninrml, 
furnishes  the  fine  wool  used  kk  the  nuuuifacture  of  shawis.  In  Mooltjui  tiie  bharoy 
or  thick-tailed  sheep,  is  also  found,  and  the  Thibet  sheep,  00  highly  priaed  for  the 
quality  ai  his  wool.  This  precious  article  eonsists  of  the  inlnior  or  shorter  hair. 
ia  the  kingdom  of  Assam,  the  rams  have  four  hoiins.  Filially,  India  contains  also 
ckMsfcfc  I  the  Aigali,  or  wild  sheep,  the  cipra  mmmm  of  Pennant  ||  The  Guzerat 
and  Cootch  contain  many  goat4,  both  wild  and  tama :  the  Cashmere  goat  furnishes 
very  fine  wool  for  shawls.  In  the  mountains  and  faMBts  of  Orissa,  Telinga,  Berar 
and  Malabar,  the  goat  is  met  with  from  which  bezoar  iaeJ)laiaedy  a  njcnrbid  concre- 
tion formed  in  th&ii^tines,  presenting  the  appearanea  of  a  wt^mMif  and  valued  in 
Asia  for  certain  supposed  medicinal  qualities.  Pigs  aiid  iHkl  boips,  stiffs  and  deer, 
AnmoiMi.  I  nudce  their  appearance  in  great  numhers.*  FloduM^anl^iopes  are  seen 
in  Bengal,  and  the  rest  of  India.  Besiies  tHe  species  eommon  t^Penia  and  Tar- 
tary, we  find  the  nylgaUf  or  blue  antelope  with  white  feet,  called  also  ro«,ir  and  a 
small  white  species  caMed  dirdhagm  hf  Mr.  Gladwyn,  the  male  of  whifh  haa|flur 
horns,  and  reminds  us  of  the  four<-homed  oryx  of  tiie^eients.t*  The  eft  is  fro* 
quently  seen  in  the  island  of  Ceylon ;  but  it  may  be  ifiastiofied  wheth^  Ms  the  elk 
which  we  know,  or  merely  a  species  nearly  allied  to  it. 

ojm.  \      The  ox  and  cow  are  treated  with  as  muoh  n^gious  veoeratia^^  India 

as  they  were  in  ancient  £gypt.  Considered  as  the  symftohi  of  the  piiriivetrre  ener- 
gies of  nature ;  emblems  of  tlM  sun  and  moon ;  these  living  monuments  of  history 
and  civilization  are  believed  to  attend  the  gceat  god  Chiva^  and  the  goddesses  Par- 
vadi  and  Laksfami,  the  one  the  Cybele  and  the  other  the  Geres  of  the  Aindaos.  The 
touch  of  a  cow  purifies  the  individual  from  all  his  sins.  Only  forty  or  fifly  years 
ago,  a  king  of  Travancore,  that  he  might  make  atonement  for  his  cruelties,  caused  a 
colossal  golden  cow  to  be  made,  passed  throu^  the  body^f  this  image  with  the  pro- 
foundest  humility,  and  afler  this  dated  his  edic^  from  the  epoch  of  **  his  passage 
through  the  cow."  This  sainted  species,  which  is  very  handsome  in  (lie  Guzerat, 
Malirah,  and  Bengal,  is  distinguished  from  the  European  breed  only  by  a  fatty  pro- 
tuberance on  the  back.  *  It  i»  the  zebu  or  Bob  ittdictw  of  naturalists.  In  Ceylon 
• 

*  Solvyns,  lea  Hiadoui,  t.  iii. 

f  Xliutt  Hitt  An.  iv.  c.  10.  viiL  c.  1.  compare  with  Heeren,  Ideen.  i.  p.  818. 

*  Ayen  Akberifi.  303. 

4  In  the  Germany  Danish,  Swedish,  and  English  langaages,  Aimd  <or  houtds)  signifieaa  dog. 
I  Pennant's  Hist  of  Quadrupeds,  p.  45.  h. 

1  Hunter,  PhU.  Trans.  1771,    Asiat.  Keg.  1800.  Htscell.  TT.  p.  385.    Pennant's  Hist,  of 
Quadr.  No.  32.  **  JElian,  Hist  Aiiim.  X¥.  c.  14. 
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and  ia  tho  iM%hboiiihood  of  Sural,  there  are  oxen  no  larger  than  mastifis.*    The 
bu&lo  M  spread  over  the  whole  of  southern  India.     The  yak  is  found  in  the  moi^ 
northern  provinces.     The  anioiol  which  the  Indians  call  the  ami  h^as  |  Hieu^ 
more  res^nblance  to  the  bufffdo  than  to  tho  urus ;  he  b  said  to  be  six  feel  in  height, 
with  horns  of  enormous  length,  and  lives  among  the  Ghaut  mountains  and  the « 
liinmlah* 

The  greatest  forests  and  the  marshy  districts  are  peopled  with  ele*  |  Biepkaaii. 
phants.     In  the  forests  of  the  Ghauts  there  are  flocks  of  two  or  three  hundred. 
Those  which  are  caught  in  the  province  of  Tiperah  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Brahma- 
pootra are  highly  valued;  but  the  most  docile  and  handsome,  though  smaller  iq  size, 
come  from  the  island  of  Ceylon.     These  gigantic  animals,  once  formidable  in  the 
field  of  battle,  are  BOf¥  only  employed  to  drag  cannon  and  carry  ammunition,  to  set 
heavy  engines  in  motion,  or  to  carry  on  their  broad  kptcks  the  purple  tent  where  a 
nahod  reposes  on  his  gilded  cushions,  a  being  sometimes  of  inferior  intelligence  to  the 
noble  animal  by  which  he  is  cerried*     Elephants  are  caught  in  large  en-  I  ^^^  ^ 
closures  formed  of  strong  poles,  into  which  t^y  are  driven  by  the  soimd  |  MMbins- 
of  drums  and  the  glare  of  flambeaus,  from  which  their  feaie  make  them  retire;  tho 
animal  is  sometimes  allured  into  these  enelesuree  by  means  of  a  tame  female  placed 
there.    He  is  secured  by  closing  the  gates.     Connected  with  this  enclosed  space  is 
a  long  alley  by  which  the  animal  is  flattered  with  the  prospect  of  making  his  escape, 
and  here  be  is  finally  caught  by  means  of  beann  leid  across*     He  is  now  led  forth 
bound,  under  the  care  of  tamed  elephants,  vho  soon  teach  him  to  obey  his  masters.! 
Tho  rhinoceioa  lives  in  Bengal,  particularly  in  the  islands  at  the  mouths  I  Tbeifenoce- 
of  the  Ganges,  where  he  is  frequently  seen  ia  company  with  the  tiger.  |  ^^ 
The  tiger  finds  in  the  herbage  and  underwood  of  the  marshes  the  coarse  aliment  on 
which  he  Uves,  while^he  rhinoceioa  seeks  amidst  mud  and  water  a  protection  from 
the  scorching  heat:  thesb  savage  uiimals  are  thus  brought  together  by  a  union  of 
physical  circumstances,  thaugh  they  have  no  instincts  for  mutual  association. 

India  swarms  with  serpents.  They  are  found  in  the  forests,  in  the  |  sar|M»ti. 
plains,  in  IhQ  gardens,  and  even  in  the  interior  of  the  houses.  Numerous  are  tlie 
species  distin^riied  by  Malabanc  aad  Portuguese  names.  The  most  dreaded  are 
the  cobra  mommot  a  little  blue  feqient,  one  foot  long;  the  rubdfira  mandoit,  a  largo 
serpent,  the  bite  of  ^hiiB^  aapses  blood  to  proceed  from  the  pores  of  the  skin;  and 
the  cobra  de  ^fipdhf  the  Colmbmr  ni^fa  of  Lmneeus,  which  is  ccq>ab]e  of  being  tamed, 
though  its  bite  is  so  eairomely  dangerous.  Faulin  de  S.  Bitf  tholom4  seriously  pre- 
tends tiwt  he  saw  seipents  with  two  heads;  they  were  amphisbeenas,  which  have  a 
hend  andta  tail  equal  in  size  and  of  similar  appearance,  and  which  the  Portuguese  call 
cobra  ds  dumt  eabefOf,  The  royal  serpent  or  boa^  one  of  which,  forty  feet  in  length, 
was  killed  by  M.  Ai^etil,  is  treated  with  divine  honours.  One  of  them,  I  "vvonh^p  or 
which  retidedliff  a  grotto  at  Sumboolpoor,  was  within  these  few  years  |  Krpenu. 
consulted  as  an  oracle. ];  Even  the  sea  which  washes  the  Indian  shores  is  filled  with 
serpents,  the  bite  of  which  is  dangerous.  There  is  a  particular  tribe  of  Indians  that 
make  the  conjuring  of  serpents  their  trade,  and  teach  these  animals  tricks  of  a  most 
astonishing  naiture.$ 

Almost  all  the  rivers  and  even  the  lakes  and  marshes  of  Indostan,  in-  |  Reptiiei. 
eluding  the  Deccan,  give  birth  to  crocodiles  larger  than  those  of  Egypt,  but  in  other 
respects  scarcely  difiering  from  them.  There  is  a  smaller  variety,  which  is  particu- 
larly venerated  as  a  consecrated  animal.  ||  They  are  sometimes  maintained  in  the 
ditches  of  fortified  places  as  contributing  to  their  defence.  Lizards  are  extremely 
common  in  all  these  provinces.  Among  the  Ghaut  mountains  there  are  some  of  pro-, 
digious  size.  The  island  of  Bombay  and  some  other  places  swarm  with  frogs  and 
toads.  Turtles  are  common  on  the  sea-coasts  and  in  the  rivers.  The  best  tortoise 
shell  is  from  the  Orissa  shore. 

*  Pennant,  Hist.  Qoadrup.  i.  tab.  3. 

i  See  the  plate  in  Vtlentyn,  cud  and  nieuw  Ostindien,  vlii.  Ileacbryvinjgf  van  Ceylon,  p.  49^. 
Aaiat.  Researches,  iii.  229;  i  Motte,  in  Aaiat  Miscell.  ii.  Na  1* 

S  Noiiv.  rapports  des  mission,  de  Hijlei  cab.  43.  p.  648-^56. 
i  Pennant's  yi^yr,  ii.  207. 
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« 
eriges  in  the  Nep&l  biUs  near  Catmandoo,  receives  the  Arun,  (whkli  is  supposed  to 
rise  from  the  north  side  of  the  great  mountain  ridg^  and  penetrate  between  its  snowy- 
peaks,)  and  joins  the  Ganges  in  Bengal,  afler  a  course  of  300  miles*    The  Teesla. 
has  not  been  eiqplored  bj  Europeans,  but  is  said  by  the  Nep&lese  to  arise  in  Thibet^  i 
and  cross  the  great  mountains.    It  formed  till  lately  the  eastern  boundary  of  die 
Nepil  territory,  separating  it  from  the  dominions  of  the  Deb  Raja  of  Bootao*     It  i 
joins  the  Pudda,  or  great  body  of  the  Ganges,  after  a  course  of  400  miles. 
'TheBoiumi-  I      The  Brahmapootra  is  the  largest  river  of  India,  though  among  the 
P^***  I  least  sacred.    Its  sources,  though  never  yet  explored,  seem  to  be  aitii- 

0Xed  near  lake  Manasarovara  in  Thibet,  near  those  of  the  Indus  and  the  Sutledge> 
It  flows  eastward  through  Thibet,  wKere  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  Sai^ioo,  or 
'*  the  river*''    It  passes  near  to  Lassa,  the  residence  oC  the  great  Lama,  also  to  the 
north  of  Teskoo  Lomboo,  the  seat  of  the  Teshoo  Lama,.ocbupying  a  widely  ex- 
panded bed,  and  forming  numerous  islands.     Its  principal  channel  near  this  place  is 
narrow,  deep,  and  never  fordable*    It  receives  various  rivers  from  the  souths  and 
probably  also  from  the  north.     Afler  a  long  easterly  course,  in  which  it  is  conjectured 
to  approach  within  220  miles  of  Tunan,  a  province  of  China,  it  makes  a  vast  circiut 
round  the  mountains,  where  it  is  lost  to  European  knowledge-    Making  a  sudden 
curve  to  the  south,  it  re-appears  in  Assam,  into  which  country  it  is  supposed  to  de- 
scend by  a  series  of  cataracts,  and  up  to  which  it  is  saiid  to  be  navigable.    On  reach- 
ing Assam,  it  turns  nearly  due  west,  receiving  a  copious  augmentation  from  numer- 
ous mountain  tributaries.     During  this  direction  of  its  course,  it  separates  into  two; 
the  southern  branch  being  distinguished  from  the  northern  or  main  body  by  the  name 
Kolong.    These  meet  again  after  enclosing  an  island  five  days'  journey  in  length 
and  one  in  breadth.     About  Goalpara,  the  British  frontier  town,  the  expanse  is  mag- 
nificent and  the  scenery  grand,  but  the  water  is  dirty  and  offensive.     During  floods 
it  carries  before  it  logs  of  wood  and  vast  floats  oif  reeds,  together,  with  dead  bodies 
•f  men,  deer,  and  oxen.     In  its  rise  and  fall,  it  follows  pei%ds  nearly  coinciding 
with  those  of  the  Ganges.    Its  navigation  is  rendered  difiicult  by  shifting  sand-banks 
end  trunks  of  trees  sticking  in  its  b^.     Its  banks  and  islands  within  the  Brilish  ter- 
ritories undergo  continual  changes.    Afler  entering  Bengal,  the  Brahmapootra  makes 
a  circuit  round  the  western  point  of  Che  Garrow  mountains,  then  runs  southward 
through  the  Dacca  province,  is  joined  by  the  Megna,  which,  tfiou^  a  comparatively 
small  river,  now  gives  its  name  to  the  united  stream,  which  is  regularly  £our  or  five 
miles  wide.    The  course  of  the  Brahmapootra  has  a  length  of  1650  miles,  but  passes 
through  a  rude  climate  and  a  barren  soil,  differing  in  this  respect  widely  from  the 
Ganges.     Rising  from  opposite  sides  of  the  same  nAmtaias,  these  rivers  separate 
to  a  distance  of  1200  miles,  but  are  destined  to  meet  again  at  Luckipoor  in  Bengal, 
where  they  form  a  wide  gaif*  communicating  with  the  ocean, 
tte  Kecbud.    I      The  Nerbuddah  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  which  haveytheir  rise  in 
^^  \  the  interior  of  India.  It  comes  down  from  the  plateau  of  Amerkoontook, 

close  to  the  source  of  the  Soane,  and  runs  in  a  solitary  course,  scarcely  receiv^ 
any  other  river,  its  waters  being  augmented  by  ver^  smal!  streams.  It  flows  directly 
west  to  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  where  it  falls  into  the  ocean  near  to  the  city  of  Broach. 
In  the  dry  season  it  may  be  crossed  on  foot. 

tim  Tapiee.  |  The  Tuptcc  also  runs  from  east  to  west,  rising  in  Gundwana  near  tiie 
village  of  Batool,  and  flows  into  the  sea  at  a  distance  of  a  fe#  leagues  from  Sural. 
The  mouths  of  both  these  rivers  are  greatly  obsfructed  wiQi  sand  b^nks. 

The  peninsula  of  the  Deccan  is,  like  the  moro  northerly  par^  of  India,  well  wa- 
tered with  rivers,  the  greater  part  of  which  desceiyl  from  Uie  western  Ghauts,  run 
from  west  to  east,  and  fall  into  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Begiiming  in  its«nordiem  part, 
we  have  first  the  Mahanady,  or  Euttak,  rising  in  the  mountains  of  ]^undelkui^,  and 
crossing  the  province  of  Berar  with  many  sinuosities,  where  it  receives  numerous 
rivers;  near  to  the  city  of  Kuttak  it  divides  into  seveA^branoiea,  ene  of  which  falls 
into  the  lake  Chilka,  while  the  others  continue  ylbir  coursf  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
forming  a  delta  of  islands  covered  witlv  jungle  ayd  wild  thickets.        * 

• 

*  Dr.  r.  Bucbaaan,  Tnmer,  Bcnnel,  &c. 
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The  Oodaverf  9  doBcenditig  from  the  western  Ghauts,  waters  the  Ni-  I  TiwOodii* 
tenitorj  and  Berar,  b  joined  by  the  Wurda,  the  Silair,  and  the  |  v"t* 
Bhaigonga,  and  divides  into  two  branches  at  Rajamundiy,  which  afterwards  form 
more  numerous  streams,  and  fall  by  so  many  mouths  into  the  bay.  This  river  is  held 
reiy  sJEbcred  by  the  superstitious  Hindoos.     It  is  sometimes  named  the  Ganges,  and 
Its  source,  like  that  of  the  great  Ganges,  **  The  Cow's  Mouth.'' 

The  Krishna,  farther  to  the  south,  has  a  similar  origin  with  the  pre-  |  tu  Kriiiiuu  . 
ceding,  crossing,  tike  it,  almost  the  whole  peninsula;  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Beema,  the  Gutpurba,  the  Malpurba,  and  the  Tomboodra,  crosses  the  Soobah  of  the 
Deccan,  and  falls  into  Bengal  Bay,  to  the  south-west  of  Masulipatam.  This  river' 
is  anotlier  object  of  worship;  its  name  signifies  black,  that  being  supposed  to  be  the 
colour  of  Vishnu  under  his  ninth  incarnation.  Like  the  Ganges  it  has  its  periodical 
fioods. 

Amoi^  the  various  streams  ^  less  note  in  the  south  of  the  Deccan  is  |  tiw  ctTcry. 
the  Cavety,  which  comes  from  the  mountains  of  Coor^  crosses  the  Mysore,  which 
it  fertilizes,  and  the  Gamatic  belowf  which  owes  its  chief  productions  to  the  water 
which  it  ^tributes.  It  is  the  most  useful  river  in  the  south  of  India.  Opposite  to 
Triehinopoly  it  separates  into  two  branches,  and  forms  the  island  of  Seringham.  The 
southern  brandi  runs  at  the  highest  level,  and  is  veiy  much  drawn  off  by  canals  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  northern,  which  is  called  the  Coleroon,  runs  in  a  low  bed. 
It  approaches  tiie  other  about  thirteen  miles  below  their  place  of  separation,  and 
mounds  ai^e  formed  to  prevent  the  waters  of  the  Cavery,  or  southern  branch,  from 
faliing  down  into  it  The  coming  of  the  fresh  water  from  the  interior  is  celebrated 
by  ^e  natives  with  joyous  festivity.  The  river  is  adored  as  one  of  their  most  bene* 
iicent  deities,*  and  the  anniversary  of  the  marriage  of  the  goddess  of  the  river  to 
the  god  Benganaden,  is  held  annually  by  the  worshippers  of  Vishnu. 

Only  two  seasons  are  known  m  India,  the  dry  and  the  rainy,  pro-  I  ^°gg^' 
dueed  by  the  south-west  and  north-west  monsoons.  In  the  dry  season,  j  Jtrjweatm. 
vegeftBlion  universally  labours  under  a  deadly  languor,  most  especially  if  the  rains 
are  unuflually  late  in  settfOg  in;  but  a  rain  of  one  night's  duration  transforms  into  a 
verdant  meadow,  a  plain  which  on  the  preceding  day  was  a  spectacle  of  utter  aridity, 
where  nbt  one  Ic^  of  herbage  could  be  found.  In  the  interior  and  western  parts  of 
India,  the  rainy  season  commences  in  April  or  May,  and  continues  to  the  end  of 
October.  On  the  Coromandel  coast  it  begins  later,  as  the  clouds  which  are  brought 
by  the  south-west  winds  are  detained  by  the  Ghauts. 

While  this  season  lasts,  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  see  the  rays  of  the  sun  pe-  |  luinyieiMn. 
netrating  the  dense  vapours  with  which  the  atmosphere  is  loaded.  In  Bengal,  it 
rains  incessantly  for  many  days.  Twenty,  or  twenty-two  inches  depth  of  water  are 
computed  to  fall  in  a  month.  The  rivers  overflow  their  banks,  and  cover  the  whole 
country,  except  places  which  are  on  elevated  situations,  or  protected  by  dykes.  On 
the  Malabar  coast,  ^e  sudden  heavy  showers,  storms,  and  hurricanes,  are  more  vio- 
lent than  on  that  of  Coromandel.'  If  the  rain  does  not  come  on  at  the  ordinary  time, 
or  if  it  is  not  in  sufficient  quantity,  dismal  effects  follow  for  the  whole  year,  oflen 
amounting  to  the  most  destructive  famine.  In  1793,  so  great  was  the  scarcity  occa- 
sioned by  the  drought,  that  parerfts  sold  their  children  for  a  few  pounds  of  rice.  The 
conclusion  of  the  rainy  season  is  marked  by  changes  of  wind  and  storms  of  the  most 
vi(^ent  description.  Bemibr  has  remarked  that  the  rain  does  not  come  from  the 
same  quarter  of  the  heavens  in  all  parts  of  India;  that  about  Delhi  it  almost  always 
comes  from  the  east;  in  Berfgal,  and  on  the  Coromandal  coast,  from  the  south;  and 
on  the  coast  of  Malabar  from  the  west.! 

The  climate  of  Indifl  is  that  of  a  country  chiefly  situated  within  the  |  Tempeatoi*. 
torrid'soiie,  and  at  the  same  time,  adjoining  a  boundless  mass  of  icy  mountains.  In 
the  greater  part  of  this  extensive  country  snow  and  ice  are  unknown;  hut  every  other 
disadvantage  of  weather  is  incident  to  it  in  a  temporary  manner.  Nq  where  do  hur- 
ricanes rage  with  greater  fury.     No  where  are  die  lightnings  and  peals  of  thunder 

•  Wilki,  Heyne,  etc. 

tBemier,  Voyage,  edit.  Amsterd.  1709,  torn.  ii.  p.  3l9.    Rennel'f  Memoir. 
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logos,  and  some  large  towns:  but  the  latter,  with  the  exception  of  Amritsir,  the  holy 
city  of  the  Seiks,  are  in  a  declining  condition. 

TheSeikai  I  '^^^  ^*^*^  nation,  which  rules  the  greater  part  of  this  country,  holds  a 
Their  hMconr.  |  conspicuous  place  among  the  inhabitants  of  India.  The  term  Seik  sig- 
nifies a  disciple.  Their  founder,  Nanac,  was  bom  in  an  obscure  station  in  a  village 
to  the  north  of  Lahore,  A.  D.  1419.  Devoted  to  a  religious  life,  he  became  emi- 
nent as  a  teacher,  inculcated  a  mild  philosophic  system,  and  endeavoured  to  connect 
the  contending  factions  of  Mahomcdans  and  Hindoos,  by  fi^jjjjjjj^  their  attention  on 
the  great  principle  on  which  they  were  agreed,  the  unity  anji^erfection  of  God,  and 
making  them  view  their  extcuiial  observances  as  comparatively  insignificant.  The 
worship  of  Brahma,  Vishnii^  and  Mahadeva,  the  three  chief  divinities  of  the  Hin- 
doos, and  the  use  of  images,  were  rejected.  When  he  died,  others  succeeded.  One 
successor,  Arjoonmal,  distinguished  himself  by  compiling  the  Adi-granth,  or  sacred 
book  of  the  Soiks,  and  thus  gave  a  consistent  form  and  order  to  their  religion,  but 
h»  was  treacherously  put  to  death  by  the  Mahometans.  This  event  turned  the 
thoughts  of  the  Seiks  to  warlike  objects.  Hurgovind,  his  son,  was  a  military  priest, 
who  urged  the  Seiks  to  vengeance,  and  headed  them  in  a  series  of  desperate  attacks 
on  the  Mahometan  chiefs  in  tlie  Punjab,  which,  however,  were  suppressed  by  the 
vigour  of  the  Mogul  government.  The  execution  of  Teg  Bahadar,  a  priest  who 
lived  in  obscurity  at  Patna,  by  the  Mogul  government  in  1675,  gave  a  final  turn  to 
the  destiny  of  the  Seiks.  Gooroo  Govind,  the  son,  eminent  both  as  a  preacher,  an 
author,  and  a  warrior,  new-modelled  the  whole  government  of  the  Seiks,  and  con- 
verted them  into  a  band  of  ferocious  soldiers.  Steel  became  the  watchword  of  the 
state,  and  even  the  object  of  their  tlDrship.  The  supreme  deity  was  denominated 
by  tliem,  '^  All  Steel."  This  bold  innovator  extinguished  all  the  distinctions  of  caste 
among  his  followers,  urged  them  to  unite  in  the  career  of  military  glory,  and  having 
oollected  them  amid  the  mountains  of  Serinagur,  rushed  furiously  down  on  the  west- 
ern provinces.  He  had,  however,  too  potent  an  enemy  in  the  celebrated  Aurengzcbe, 
was  defeated,  and  his  adherents  dispersed,  and  he  is  said  to  have  died  insane  in  the 
Deccan. 

After  this  they  never  again  acknowledged  any  spiritual  head.  But,  on  the  death 
of  Aurengzebe,  in  1707,  they  enrolled  themselves  under  Banda,  a  military  leaderr 
committed  dreadful  ravages,  and  treated  the  places  of  worship  and  burial  grounds  of 
the  Mahometans  with  every  species  of  indignity.  But  they  were  again  defeated  and 
destroyed  in  great  numbers,  and  Banda  was  put  to  death  at  Delhi  with  every  species 
of  insult  and  torture,  which  he  endured  with  unshaken  fortitude.  After  the  expedi- 
tion of  Nadir  Shah,  they  issued  from  their  fastnesses,  harassed  Us  retreating  rear, 
and  plundered  the  baggage  of  his  army ;  they  now  assumed  an  attitude  of  indepeod- 
ence  and  defiance,  and,  afler  many  contests  with  the  Afghans  and  Mahrattas,  tliey 
PfcKotitate.  I  have  obtained  possession  of  the  Punjab.  Amritser  is  their  spiritual  capi- 
tal, to  which  they  resort  in  pilgrimage,  and  to  reach  which,  while  in  possession  of  their 
enemies,  they  sometimes  braved  the  danger  ofdcath.  This  is  also  the  scatof  their  coun- 
cil, where  the  chiefs  on  some  occa-sions  meet  to  take  oaths  of  union  and  mutual  fidelit/t 
on  their  sacred  books  the  Granths.  Notwithstanding  this  practice,  they  are  gene- 
rally in  a  state  of  dissension,  and  therefore  unable  to  make  head  against  a  formida- 
ble enemy ;  so  that  they  owe  their  possession  of  their  present  territory  chiefly  to  the 
weakness  and  distraction  which  prevail  among  their  neighbours,  and  the  balancinj^^ 
management  of  British  policy. 

Mtonen  and  I  The  prosclytes  belonging  to  the  Seiks  are  mostly  from  the  Hindoos, 
ebmcter.  j  ^j^^^  qj^  joining  them,  are  permitted  to  retain  all  their  former  obser- 
vances, in  so  far  as  they  imply  no  positive  infringement  of  the  tenets  of  Nanak,  and 
are  very  strict  on  the  subject  of  diet  and  intermarriages.  The  Mahometan  converts, 
on  the  contrary,  are  prohibited  from  following  any  of  the  observai\ces  of  their  original 
creed,  are  not  allowed  to  practise  cireumcision,  and  are  obliged  to  eat  pork.  The 
Seiks  abstain  from  several  of  the  sensual  indulgences  to  which  the  Mahometans  are 
addicted.  They  do  not  allow  themselves  the  use  of  tobacco,  but  indulge  in  opium 
and  spirituous  liquors  to  great  excess.  They  are  a  well  made  people,  and  have  the 
countenance  of  Hindoos,  though  distinguished  from  them  by  their  long  beards.  They 
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siibjetftel  to  tile  infinnilies  of  old  age.  A  slow  infitunDiation,  or  disorganiauUioii  of 
the  liTefy  is  the  nuMt  common  complaint  among  them.*  But,  with  all  these  partial 
disaAlTaatagesy  India  eoniains  in  its  cultivated  parts  the  most  healthy  climates  to  be 
fbund  in  Asia. 

Xhe  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  nature  of  the  productions,  are  as  va-  |  w^rimj; 
rioufi  as  the  temperature  and  climate*  India  is  traversed  by  large  chains  of  rocl^ 
niotintains,  and  by  hills  of  sand.  Both  of  these  are  found  in  the  province  of  Siode. 
A  aenmB  of  rocky  mountains  teaches  from  the  confines  of  Mooltan  to  Tatta,  and  a 
series  of  sandy  hills  from  Ootch  to  Guzerat.  We  have  also  sandy  de-  |  oweiit. 
serts  vviiere  the  burning  south  wind  carries  before  it  clouds  of  dust,  in  which  it  buiies 
houaoB  and  cultivated  Mds«  There  is  luiother  twenty  miles  long  between  ftooder- 
poor  ••  Delhi  not  Ahnora,  covered  with  thorny  briars  and  resinous  shrubs. t  The 
northern  fvmkg^  contain  numennis  savannahs.  At  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers 
the  mt/tt  is  usually  mnrshy*  In  some  instance  the  marshy  land  extends  along  a  great 
part  ^t  Ike  ban|»  of  tlie  rivers  in  the  interioau  But,  with  tho  exception  of  these  un- 
cukmrted  pails,  India  prasenls  on  all  hands  beautiful  meadows,  rich  pastures,  fields 
loaded  wi(k  afanndnnt  harvests,  which  are  gathered  twice  in  the  year,  and  vallejrs 
tilled  vridi  every  usefiil  and  ev#ry  beautiful  p^uci  of  vegetation. 

Rice,  tto  chief  food  of  the  flrqlgal  Indian,  abounds  in  most  of  th^  pro-  I  AS^utatmj 
vioees.  Tho  vaneties  of  thai  plant  are  reckoned  twcntr-seven  in  num-  |  <*'*"^ 
her.  Rice  iu^ktr  hmk  is  eolled  eetti,  and  when  sheled  amst.  Tanjore,  on  the 
coast  of  Coromaodel,  supplies  the  whole  island  of  Ceylon.  Arrack,  the  spirit  ob- 
tained from  rico,  is  mentioned  by  tho  ancien^.  India  also  produces  those  species  of 
grain  wUck  las  aMwt  common  in  Europe — as  wheat,  badey,  maize,  and  millet.  Se- 
veral species  of  SMeU9  are  eullivaled,  as  tho  JbWcut  sorghnm  of  linnesus,  (the  Jiit- 
dropmigmf  tergimm  of  Dr.  Aoxburgh,)  commonly  called  ickor  and  dpurro,  and  the 
Jf<Meu9  sfMcofnf^  w.badekeroj  a  commen  food  among  the  people,  particuku-ly  the 
Mohrattas.  Our  leguminoug  speq^,  as  peas,  beans,  lentils,  together  with  many 
whicb  do  not  grow  in  £uiape,  au^  as  wtoangj  (the  Pkimdkm  mtrngo,)  murkus,  (the 
Cymfmtrm  ^oraeamit,)  tho  pKin  of  which  is  amill  like  mustard  seed,  and  is  used  for 
cakes ;  laaaa,  a  very  piedueiive^giaia,  repuMug  Kt^o  or  no  trouble  in  cultivation ; 
touvf  (the  Cjfii$U9  sy'aw,  which  isHBOwn  at  the  beginning  of  the  miny  season ;  and, 
lastly,  IsU^  a  sknik  the  psaduswf  which  is  a  sest  of  pea,  and,  next  lo  rice,  the  most 
favourite  4bod  of  aeaiMa.  Melons  and  pine  Apples  ass  asito  common^  also  the  loiusj 
or  seahly  f  the  roots  of  this  fHti$M  ore  uOsd  in  diflbrem  ways.  Ilsxed  flowers  and 
round  leaves,  sprinkled  with  drops  of  ws^r  gklMriog  tike  diamonds,  adorn  the  sur- 
faces of  the  pools.  Instead  ef  qur  potato,  the  Judian  has  iie  lenlpM,  a  root  black 
on  the  surface,  and  vdrits  la  the  ialeriori  ikm.ignasmy  which  often  weighs  several 
pounds,  and  the  4rasMt  hgf^gmm  or  modgphmlly^ 

Here  the  kingdom  of  Plofti  is  arrayed  inaM  kerf|lary.*  Oaahnore  |  noMn. 
salu^  the  sense  with  Ike  ptrfumft  of  its  roses,  fhmi  nrhioirthe  ki|^  valued  ottar 
is  obtained  Hie  fine  wbiko  rose,  callad  ibsss^,  aceats  the  vales  of  Delhi  and  8e- 
nna|pr;|  the  Jcadhimoifgw,  or  huge  ibwering  jenamiao ;  the  Bmmim  is  bengatmnay 
or  atimuciu  which  is  equally  elegant ;  and  the  t^komb^ga,  which  the  Indians  ose  lor 
adorning  t&eir  htfar,  and  pesfuming  ikm  elotbes.  Wa  awisl  also  particulariae  the 
AIu$9miaf  which  displays  so  fine  a  €o«tiast  dT  white  leaves  and  Mood-red  towen ; 
tho  l9om,  whiek,  from  bougha  am  feet  in  Mght,  aahibits  its  scarlet  and  yellow  tafb 
of  flowers,  like  so  many  bright  dmnst,  aaiivenjnf  tke  foliage  ef  the  wobdsf ;  the  sia- 
cbtmo/,  whose  flowers  opea  at  fkor  m  dM  evaobigs  and  ch)se  at  foer  ki  the  moniiiig; 
the  mfctaniheM  $amkac,  with  whkh  tha  Indiana  pariume  thehr  kakr  before  going  to  bed ; 
the  nagatalli  or  Bttguiaria  UmMtasa,  which  ereeps  along  tke  waMs,  coveriiig  them 
over  with  its  foliage, — ^a  plant  poisoaoualo  the  serpent  tribe. 

India  prodaees  many  of  those  plants  which  are  subservient  to  wdus-  I  nuts  wai  fai 
try  and  commerce;  as  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  indigo,  jakp,  saMtpodHa^  {  AcMt^ 
datura,  eotton,  anise,  betel,  safiron,  sesamum,  opium,  niany  dy^,  besides  various 

*  Penmnt'i  View  of  Indoitui.  t  Tiefenthjiler,  i.  p.  102. 

4  Hardwick,  in  tho  Aaiatic  Register,  X800.    MiieeUaii.  Tracts,  p.  270. 
Vol.  If.— Q 
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reads  and  canet.  The  hilly  countries  of  Oudoi  aad  those  at  the  fool  of  the  Gbanlii, 
produce  large  crops  of  cardamom ;  the  best  comes  from  the  coast  of  Malabar ;  here 
also  all  kinds  of  pepper  grow  abundantly,  so  that  the  Arabians  call  it  Bdad^U^folfoiy 
or  the  **  pepper  country."  It  is  also  produced  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  in  Bengal,  and 
in  Bahar.  The  Papaver  orieNla/e,  from  which  the  indolent  natives  obtain  opium, 
thrives  in  almost  all  the  provinces ;  the  opium  in  most  esteem  is  from  Bengal  and 
Bahar.  The  Indian  sesamum  furnishes  an  oil  known  to  antiquity  as  an  article  of 
commeroe.  The  cotton  tree  grows  on  all  the  Indian  mountains,  but  its  produce  is 
coarse  in  quality ;  the  herbaceous  cotton  prospers  chiefly  in  Bengal,  and  on  the  Co- 
romandel  coast,  and  there  the  best  cotton  goods  aro  nuinufacturMl.  Next  to  these 
.  two  provinces,  Madur6,  Marawar,  Pescaria,  and  the  coaslg»f  Malabar,  psoduce  tke 
finest  cottim.  The  ancients  s^m  to  have  got  their  araslins  from  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  since  they  called  them  SidaneM.  India  is  the  native  country  oB-  4he  betel  or 
tambol,  a  plant  which,  like  the  ivy  ani  the  'hop,  twines  round  tiees  and  pobe;  its 
leaves  are  chewed  along  with  aroca  nuls,  spices,  and  tobacco.  t 
Buntoo  I  A  great  part  of  iM  soil  ef  India  is  covered  wilb  forests  of  hanboek 
^"^"^^  I  This  species  of  reeds,  which  sometimes  attains  a  height  o£  sixty  leot, 

is  an  article  of  great  use  to  the  Hindoos  in  4het«ription  of  their  slight  habitations. 
The  indurated  ji|ice  of  this  plsst  called  tahssfaeerj  has  been  used  in  medicine^  and 
in  the  eyes  of  the  scientific^  is  a  cuoous  object  as  a  vegetable  secretion,  bcinf^  what 
chemists  call  a  hydrate  of  sittca,  «.  s.  flint  in  uniea  with  consolidotaA  nrater.^  Vari- 
«ivw.  I  ous  other  reeds,  as  the  Jirtmdo  oeteaiis,  abound  every  where*    The  su- 

gar cane,  common  through  Uio  whole  of  India,  is  cultivated  in  Bengal,  particularly 
at  Rajamundry  and  Grrandjsm,'}:  and  a  million  ef  quintals  of  sugis^  aj«  annually  ex- 
laiig^  I  ported  thence  to  Europe*     Indigo  grows  sponteneensly  in  the  province 

of  Guzerat,  and  this  plant  ie  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  in  Bengal^  lii»liar,  Oiide»  and 
Agra.  A  tree  belonging  to  the  genus  JWwmbi  han  been  discoveied  in  the  Ciroars» 
which  yields  a  vegetable  blue  dye.|  *  ,         « 

Mm.  I      India  oofttains  all  the  different ^peeies  efei  palms,  from  which  are  ob^ 

tained  fruits,  liquors,  a  sort  of  paper,  oils,  nseal^  rnglfr,  and  ether  useful  artielas. 
iwjiVBiri.  I  The  eiNMMi  tree  is  vndooblBdIf  the  nio#  valuaUe-of  tins  tribe*.  The>a^* 
gari,  or  black  s^gar,  obtained  firom  tiie  eoooa,  is  weed  at  Tiaafnebhr^  a«  MadraB,|| 
and  in  Pegu,ir  lo  form,  along  with  vhile  of  eggs,  liase,  and  busa^  aheels^  a  lament 
which  resists  soietiure  and  the«oler  hea*,  and  isiiscieptiMe  ofa  fine  polish  by  friction. 
This  cement  kae  been  sncfcessMly  enflbyed  in^JioHattd.    The  UlrMt  nuts,  the 


finit  of  the  jn^bhage  nahn,  and  ban— is,  simlIso  ta  be  added  4o>  the  vegetable  riches 
smafi  frui    ■ " 


of  India.  .The  smatt  fruited  banana,  or  JIOmo  Bopirndtm,  has  in  aU  ages  been  the 
food  of  the  piiilosophen  and  the  pneefts  /ol  Brdbnu  -/The  Indian  fig*  or  banyan 
tree,  stretches  lis  immense  branches  and  its  holy  «hnda»  not  gai^i^ver  the  pagodas, 
and  the  ehndhim^  m  caravnaneraa,  but  also  over  sevpeats  and  other  venomous  crea- 
tures,— an  enUeai  of  the  eternal  power  of  naiuia,  wipeh  cherishes  both  useful  and 
hurtful  bttt^gs.  It  is  a  varie^  ef  the  Bodha  tree,  which  is  Mvered  in  the  various 
countries  between  Indostan  aad  China.  Henee  it  is  called  by  Lianieys  the.i^tetis 
rsiigttsa. 

iMttrnn.  I  Our  fruit  trees,  anch  as  the  apple,  the  pear,  the  plum,  the.  apricot, 
peach,  valnuli  ahnond,  orange,  and  mulbsiiy»  thrive  in  the  north  of  India,  while  tbo 
southern  parts  abound  in  bread-fruit,  gunsas,  janibea,  and  mangos ;  hut  the  inangos- 
teen  ef  flie  Sunda  islands  cannot  he  leared  even  an  CesNnandeL 
VMMCtmi.  I  Our  tall  forest  trees,  snah  as  eehs>  pine%  cyptesses,  and  poplars,  a« 
weU  as  myrtles  and  tamarinds,  are  leand  in  evety  part  of  the  country.  But  the  fo- 
rests chiefly  consist  of  species  unknown  toenr  climates,  such  as  the  teak,  a  hard  and 
almost  incorruptible  timber,  fitted  to  supplji  the  place  of  the  oak  inehip-building,  i^ 


See  Dr.  Ilre«MH%  opticsl  esperinenti  on  the  tubsttnee  in  the  Philofophicd  Transactions, 
t  Sozbargb,  Asist.  Begiiter,  1800.  MisceU.  Tr.  p.  7—15. 
»  See  the  Alfted  newspaper,  24th  Hay,  1811. 
%  Accoants  of  Danish  BCssionaries,  li.  p.  1050.  iii.  p.  22.  241. 
I  Pipe  in  Phil.  Tnin».  No.  422,  Art.  3.  1  Vincent  J-cblanc,  Voyages  i.  p.  201  and  226. 
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pmmm^  (the  VwmaaUMmaoi  Kcanig,  aad the  VeUria mdiea of  iihe Bhrhia Mak^ 
bmHeH»y)  an  ever-green  which  produces  excellent  masts ;  the  koru  or  $tteooj  a  tree 
vaguely  mentioned  by  Tiefenthaler  as  forming  whole  forests  in-  the  northern  pai|s9 
and  wiiieh,  with  the  djissoo  (a  species  of  PUrocarpm}  furnishes  small  building  tun* 
ber ;  the  Aogowa,  or  iron  wood,  vaiioua  Rohmia$f  the  aaedarach,  and  other  spedea 
less  known.  The  Indian  ebony,  extolled  by  Virgil,  is  found  in  the  island  |  xbaB^ 
of  Ceylon,  add  according  to  some  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  at  Alkhabad  ;*  yefr 
it  is  probaUe  that  the  ancients  received  their  ebony  from  the  eastern  coast  of  Afnba, 
then  included  under  the  name  of  India*!  '^^^  agreeable  odour  which  that  wood  is 
spid  io  have  diAised  inclines  us  to  doubt  if  it  was  oUsined  from  the  tree  which  we 
n#w  call. ^bony.  The  mimmdtl  tree,  or  dragon's  bleed,  gum  lac,  and  |  o«m. 
ganbog^^gAw  is  the  I>eocan  and  in  Geyloa,  also  tite  QuiUmdina  mormgOy  which 
pcoduc«»  a  i#l  guflfc  Among  the  species  oS  laurel  whioh  abound  in  the  southern 
part  c£  thefeniiuilii^Bad  in  Ceylon,  ws  find  those  which  produce  maee,  cassia,  and 
camphor,  and  ab#re  all,  the  cinnamoB  tree,  vainly  claimedl^y  Arabia  as  a.nativcf  on 
1^  testim^Miy  of  the  4i}reeks,|  and  now  traasphmted  &0m  Ceylon  to  the  norfliem 
Circan.§  Other  trees  of  more  divisible  frapaace  perhmo  the  forests,  while  they 
wAmm  tlwm  with  their  splradid  bloaeoins.  Such  ai>»the  J^tgnontM  and  the  Pundomis 
odoraiimmtu  , 

Anlbng  the  numberle^  treasures  of  a  Flora  iaapeffeallir  loftown,  are  some  produc- 
tions which  wer%ja  high  o^ehiity  among  the  ansients,  tlMOugh  now  not  found  or  not 
recognised  with  eeilainty.  The  nuartier  of  disaeftations  iwittoa  for  identi-  |  Amm/am 
fying  the  true  aannum  is  almost  ridiculous.  ||  We  mgsl  not  blame  the  indefatigable 
patience  of  me  motfam  learned,  but  the  vagaenoss  and  obscurity  of  ancient  science. 
The  Indian  JVsrd,  or  spikenard,  is  psobably  thespecies  of  valerian  known  by  the  Hin« 
doosunfer  thtf  nam»of  Jaf  asiaBif,1f  although  there  is  a  gmmineous  species  figured  and 
descr3>ed  as  die  true  ni^.**  jfctiiftnffci'in,  the  produce  tf  a  species  of  |  ifiW»thf«» 
Ihuittl,  which  was  pu^hased  by  the  Remans  at  a  high  price,  was  probably  a  compound 
extraibt  of  a  number  orients  with  odoriGsitus  I^avesv  such  as  the  laural  called  in  Mala- 
bar T«siaiB,«Ml  the  fiyiiipAeaeallBd  nsiarain  Sanasrit^the  termination  bajAmm  being 
from  paitfh  the  flliwn  w«id  fbr  leafl  Perhsfs  further  researches  may  discover  more 
of  the  prsdacl&ona  which  were  am-  highly  priaed  by  the  ancients.  The  |  iMeiiiiim. 
BiMUtim  of  Pliny,  probably  a  asyrrh  or  odoriferous  resin,  was  known  to  tlfe  author 
of  tbe4K>ok  of  Geneais,  under  the  name  of  Jlda<ac44|^  and  the  Sipackomy  \  wihAqhi. 
the  frait  of  wbiah  conferred  a  longevity  of  200  years^  as  Ctesias  and  ilUan  gravely 
assope  aa,  m&f  ha  kAwn  firoas^  speciea  of  wnia»  wdiich  burrows  in  it,  and  which 
furnishes  a-ftnple  dye.     GMa*  is  doubllem  a  production  of  the  JUtmoM  ctaerea. 

Though  the  minaralogpr  of  Iniia  has  not  keen  thcNKMighly  aaplored,  |  numii. 
it  Is  certai»thal  in»n«liyal  werith  it  is  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  the  world.  The 
ancients  mynhat  the  |okl  was  heaped  up  by  the  ants  in  India.  Whatever  |  umk. 
oMami^  we  attach  to  such  traditians,  we  find  that  the  ancients  are  stiielly  correct 
V^en  ikmr  spaak\>f  the  aurilesous  rivers  of  this  coanlsjr.i^l  The  rivers  of  the  Dec- 
diln,  of  Jliflsa,  and  of  Berai^  still  carry  down  gold  in  considerable  quantities.  In 
the  Pui^  Mid  ill  Cashmepe,  the  Ayefl  Akberi  mentions  several  rivers  with  golden 
send,  a  iNPeof  of  the  abundance  of  that  metal  in  the  great  Imaiis.  Mr.  Fraser  in 
his  Highland  Tour,  mentions  the  SuUedga  and  other  streams  in  its  neighbourhood 
as  at^Uiis  day  afibiding  grains  of  gokl,.  which  are  obtained  by  washing.  Rich  mines 
both  of  gold  and  of  sihrer  also  occur  iia  GoUoada,  the  Carnatic,  Assam,  and  Bengal. 
There  aie  copper  mines  in  the  nMuntains  of  Kumaoon  and  in  the  provinces  of 
Badrikshan,  Agm  and  Adjemere.    Iron  is  found  in  aln^ost  every  province  of  India* 

•jUreaAkbeilii.  p.36. 

t  VoM,  Commentary  on  Virgil,  Gcorg.  ii.  If 6.  iv.  290.    ^neid.  iv.  794. 
i  Beckman  ad  Antigonii  Caristii,  Histor.  Mirab.  p.  87,  Id.    Litteratur  der  Reisin,  i.  563. 
^  Pennant'a  View,  i.  332.  ,.      «     «  , 

I  Bx«iasitde  Aiimndo  Anbam,  in  the  Bttscell.  Curios,  medico-physic.  1681.    Obi.  191.  Sal- 
mi. Kzercit.  Plin.  p.  283,  &c.  # 
1  Sir  W.  Jones  on  the  Spica  Uprdi  in  the  Asiat  Researches. 

••  Philbs.  TfansactioBS,  1790,  Vol.  Izxa.  p.  384/  ^^ 

tt  PUn.  zit.  19,  should  be  read  Bdellium  sive  Bdolchon.  4t  Tiefenthaler,  i.  333-^274 
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Tlw  kingdom  of  Aemm  is  celebrated  for  ks  kon  and  steel  iniiie«.  There  are  whole 
mooBteitts  of  ntegnetic  rock  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hoa  in  the  province  of  Agn, 
from  which  a  quantity  of  iron  is  extracted.  The  same^couninea  which  contain  silver 
mines  furnish  also  large  quantities  of  lead,  such  as  the  kingdom  of  Assam,  and  the 
moontains  of  Komaoon.  Seme  nines  of  tin  are  worked  near  Zamvar,  tn  the  pro- 
vince of  Adjemere,  and  in  the  Punjab;  zinc  is  quite  common  in  India,  and  a  quantity 
ia  exported  to  Europe.  Quicksilver  and  antimony  are  foitnd  in  a  few  {Maces. 
DtaMndib  I  In  no  part  of  the  world  are  diamonds  so  numerous  or  so  beautifu]  as 
inJindia,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Bengal,  tBundelkund^.  Allnhabad,  Oristt) 
Berar,  Yisapoor,  Golconda,  and  the  Camatic.  Those  of  CrolconA  ^^ind  Oiisst^ 
especially  those  of  Sumboolpoor  on  the  banks  of  MahaMdy,  the  riirer  JUamat  of 
the  ancients,  are  considered  as  nrnch  snperief  to  those  of  Pama  in  JMInhlhadl  Here 
PiMiow  I  also  are  found  rock  crystals,  mbles,  sapphires,  amelhyflts,%>ny»Mi,  and 
•iMwt.  I  ^^^f  precious  stones.     After  heairy  rains,  the  nveinfctaii^>them  from 

the  recesses  of  the  mmmtihis,  and  drag  them  aleng  in  their  ceurae.  Vhe  Hahanady, 
or  Cuttae,  is  one  of  the  nnat  rcnwrkaMe  for  containing  diamonds  in  its  ehanneU 
One  in  the  kingdom  of  Ghoorkha  ia  mentioned  as  inmishing  a  graat  many.*  I>apis 
lazuli,  which,  in  its  perfect  form,  is  one  of^the  imMl  beantifiri  |veducti4nv  of  nataae, 
and  which  is  with  great  probaMity,  consided  as  the  sapphire  of  the  anciettts,'!'  w 
chiefly  found  in  the  mountMS  on  the  north-west  of  Indiay  the  Hindoo  OoosR  and 
iWoDyi.  I  Beloot  Tag.  The  Indlhn  onyx,  whieh  was  qpohably  ^km  thohtm  of  the 
Jewish  high  priests,  came  'fnm  a  chain  of  monnlains  mentioned  by  Oteqjps,  and 
which  seems  to  correspond  (o.the  Bala  Ohant  hill6.|  Almost  mmtj  fountain  in 
India  containa  quarries  of  marUeand  alabaster.  Those  of  Ad^if^re  contain  whitt^, 
blaek,  and  green  marBes.  Babar  is  rich  in  alabaster.  Rock  odl  ia  fbnnd  in  several 
mountains.  In  Adjemere,  «nd  on  the  coast  of  CoroiMmdel  thero  ate  huge  sah 
lakes<  The  Gnzerat  has  plains  covered  with  sallk>  -in  evaiy  quarter  this  useful 
article  ia  carefully  worked.  Several  provinces,  especially  Bahawmd  Bengal,  furnish' 
saltpetre,  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  e^oited  to  Enropei,  Tar Cary,  mfid  China. 
Sulphur,  coal,  naphtha,  and  other  iiiiammable  minetfals,  ar^/oiind  in  s^veml^distncts, 
both  of  Upper  Imlastan  and  the  Deccan.  fmpregnationa  of  sulphur,  nitae,  and 
other  mineral  substances,  are  said  to  be:  oontainad  in  sofne  nvera^'^snch  ta  the 
Gundttk.  :  .        .  , 

ji„}^i         I      The  animal  kingdom  Is  equally  i4ch  in  apeeiee  aa  Ibe  two  praeed* 

kimg^m,         I  ing^  A  • 

MonteyK  I  *  Among  the  MammaKaaro  monkeys,  -^rhidi  rmMe  their  tppdRiance 
every  where  in  troops.  On  the  coast  of  Malabar,  fiousands  of  them  oeme  to  the 
very  centre  of  the  towns:  Ihey  arc  of*  aH  species.  *  Gibbo^  are  feuod^  chiefly  in 
Bengal,  and  on  the  Coromandd  coast;  the  beautiibl  lMig^iM)fiiaadiB  m  Ihe  Dec- 
can.  There  are  tillows,  vellakurangas,  or  little  whU^  monkeys;  and  korihgorangas, 
or  large  blncfk  apes.  Ourang-outangs  are  foufid  in  Bengal,  in  the  Gfamatie,  and  oa 
the  coast  of  Coromandel.  The  radjakada  ape,  with  ^m  red  fqeeiand  block  hfaid,  is^ 
in  the  eyes  of  the  superstitious  Hindoos,  a  reptesenta^e  of  their  god  Hmooman, 
the  Indian  Fan,  who,  having  assumed  that  foAn,  placed  himself  at«the  head  of  an 
army  of  monkeys,  for  the  assistance  of  the  god  Rama,  and  materially  contributed 
to  the  discomfiture  of  Ravan,  king  of  the  giants,  and  master  of  Ceylon.§  It  seemfl 
a  certain  fact  that,  in  former  times,  monkeys,  in  consequ^ce  of  the  respeet^paid  to 
them  from  superstitious  impressions,  peo|pled  India  in  mynadsk  ^AloMnder's  army 
met  Mith  a  body  of  them  so  enormously  nmnerona  that  they  todk  them  for -a  hostile 
nation,  and  prerpared  to  give  them  batlle.  In  those  places  where  the  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Brahmins,  the  Hindoos  allow  these  animals  the  cnjoyndent  of  peifect 
liberty:  hence  they  ddvastalo  the  fields,  plunder  the  orchards,  and  conmit  ravages  in 

*  Gladwjrn's  Ilist.  of  Indostan,  i.  p.  34. 

t  Bluer,  Dissert  de  Sapphiro.    Beckmann,  History  of  Inventions,  iii.  18^  Stc  (in  German.) 
^  Yeltfaeim,  M^mo#e  siir  les  Montagnes  ^  onyx  de^Otcsias.    Heeren,Idees  sur  hi  Politiq"^ 
1e4;ommerce,  &c.  1.16—816.  2d  edit.  .  ^ 

^  Ramayana,  an  Indian  poem,  partly  translated  by  Mess.  Carey  and  Marshman. 
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tbe  heait  of  tiia  townt.  Thorn  pUkifloplMn  iHioiaainlMa  that  anmsb  00  endowed 
with  tmproveahle  intellects,  though  kept  down  by  the  human  speoies;  thtmld  tell  us 
why  the  apes  of  Malabar,  respected  ami  caressed,  have  never  contrived  to  found  a 
poiitioal  eomnmnity. 

The  soQthem  provinces  are  infested  with  bats  of  all  shapes  and  sixes.  |  smi. 
The  most  reaoaiicable  is  the  vaanpire,  or  flying  cat,  which  often  devastales  the  fruit 
trees  of  Ckeent,  and  the  coast  of  CorooaiMkl.  S^irrels  are  equoHy  destructtvei 
especanily  the  tnafeamMni,  which  Uvea  inHocks  on  the  highest  trees  on  the  Malabar 
coast  ;*  the  lai^  Indian  squirrel,  whielrattaches  itself  particularly  to  the  cocoa  trso; 
aad  tifceyellewsqaitreli  which  lives  in  fwgarioas  state  in  die  Ghiaerat.  The  Malabar 
oDost  psodiisea  many  pesenpiass^  one  of  which,  tho-pangolin,  is  often  kept  tame  hi 
houses.  In  Bengal,  and  along  the  uastein  siieia»  is  fbufed  the  twe-ioed  slotti;  and 
in  JIabor  there  is  a  variety  of  this  species  which  has  v^considerable  roseroblance  to 
the  bear,  is  called  by  aatmiists  Bradffpm  f»«t^brsidi,f  and  lives  on  ants. 

India  has  several  species  of  rats  and  nike,  as  the  stiipeA  moose,  the  I  n^i,  ideev 
mask  vat,  and  the  jeitoa  or  jomping  rat  These  iiaiianlSj  numerous  |  ^^ 
and  Mild,  bid  defianee  to  the  cats.  It  is  by  dags  and  prdbssfonal  rat<catchers  that 
their  based  is  from  time  to  tkne  kept  dowK  l^iero  are  hares,  rabbits,  and  martins, 
particiikuiy  in  ttm  northern  provinces ;  eitrals  of  two  vaiieties,  badgers,  racoons, 
immmgM  or  icfanewpons,  i^idi  aie  capaMe  of  beitig  tanoMBd^  and  vigorously  hunt  the 
rata,  the  bats,  and«ven  4lie  large  sei|NMtS'. 

Tfaemeantaitt  bear,  raeve  terNUe  than  the  tfiger,  and  wkieh  inhalMts  I  neutthftam, 


oorUiem  provneee;  the  easacal,  a  Mack  ea^d  varietar  of  the  lynx,  makes  his  ap-. 

intry  of 
» the  aoelenfti  by  iie  name  of  the  Ganges  tiger.    TUb  formi- 


pearance  in  Bengal    This  is  also  the  true  country  of  the  royal  tiger, 


t)ie  Ghants,  aeeofding  to  a  tolerably  weO  informed  traveller,  Paulin  de  |  ^^ 
&•  Battholome,  is  pe^ups  a  large  hynna;  but  the  tree  bear  makes  his  appearance 
in  ihe  forests  of  Oirfb,  Omsa,  the  Camatic,  and  Coromandel.  Wolves  arc  seen, 
particularly  in  the  Ghauts,  the  Gamatie,  Malabar,  and  Guntoor.  The  jackals  spo 
fonnidable  in  the  inlenor  of  IndOatan.  »  The  k'ysnas  are  very  numerous  in  the  king-' 
dom  «f  Orissa,  and- en  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Cbromaiidel.  Bengal  produces 
a  Ibx  of  a  particular  species,  samll  in  size,  and  possessed  of  great  agiUty.t 

A&.  Pennai^  the  Indlav-coologist)  hsis  taken  much  pains  to  distinguisn  the  (fif- 
fereni  species  offbMioas  nimate  of  the  cat  hind,  that  mhabit  this  country.  Ceylon 
and  Bengal  ^mee  tue  varieties  of  the  tiges-Oet  The  serwal,  or  panther-cat  of  the 
Deccaa,  which  4b  IMe  knowii;  extends  as  ihr  as  Thibet.    The  lynx  lives  m  the 

lakes  his  ap- 

daMe  aJbial  teigmi  in  dtmmm  %ith  the  rMhoeeros  on  the  mandiy  uninhabited  cse^ 
tremity  cfnfteKOanges,-ealed  (he  tandeiiends.  Here  he  even  attacks  *the  boats' 
as  they  mss  throngh  his  ^main.  '  Ceylon,  and  the  CHiaut  mountains,  contain  only 
the  eonjm  ^ger,  the  size  of  which  is  less  majestic.  The  Asiatic  panthsrof  Pen>* 
nant  eeemrW%e  a  yaiiety  m*  the  tiger,  with  spots,  instead  of  stripes.  The  blackiBh 
vanety,  with  Mack  spots,  }b  peeuHar  to  lBdostan.§  The  leopards,  which  have  dark 
bloleheo'  on  i^ white  groundf  vary  considerably  in  sise  and  colour.  The  ounce, 
which  ie  tie  panther  of  Flhiy,'is  fbund  hi  all  the  central  part  of  the  Deccan,  and  in 
Gnaeiet*  The  gu^parde  of  Bnflfon,  the  great perdolif  of  Oppian,  is  less  known;  it 
is  called  iehiku\\  After  all  the  trouUe  Mr.  Pennant  has  bMtowed  on  the  subject, 
it  is  not  yet  divested  of  obifturity. 

At  present  the  lion,  at  least  the  AAican  species,  distinguished  from  I  b  tbcSM 
the  Hon  of  Babylonia  by  hie  long  mane,  is  unknown  in  India.  But  Teny  |  f««dfaijiiCa} 
says,  he  saw  tiem  in  Malwidi.     From  the  old  Indian  writings,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  the  lion,  cdled  mngky  was  formeily  spread  over  the  whole  of  India. 

The  Indians  make  little  use  of  horses :  tha  kinds  peculiar  to  their 
country  are  thejottoo  in  Bengal,  a  very  small  horse,  but  an  exosUent  I 

*  Sqeneral,  Yofige  sax  Inde%  tab.  ii.  87.  Pennsnt,  Inditn  Zoology,  tab.  t.  View  of  Indos- 
tia,  i.  m^»2.     ^     .  '  t  PcnoMifb  Vicsr,  ii.  258— S60. 

t  Pcnnsnf •  Hist,  of  Qo^iihapedf,  No.  170.  %  Penntnt'a  Yiew,  ii.  153. 

I  Pemisaf  t  Hiat.  Quad.  4^a  184.  Synopaia,  p.  174.  tab.  18.  fig.  1.  View  of  Indoatan,  ii.  346. 
Asiat.  Beg.  1800.    Miae.  Trseta^  p.  33S— 342. 
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creeks  and  little  inlets,  which,  by^rnisliiog  shelter  Cnm  crtiesrs,  by  reason  af  ;disir 
difficult  navigation,  are  particularly^adapted  to  the-enfeouragenifint  of  piniey.  Xhk 
province  is  traversed  by  several  noble  rivers,  as  the  Nerbuddab,  Toptee^Mafay,  Me- 
hindry,  and  Sabermatty,  but  in  many  places  a  scarci|^  of-water  is  expmoiKed.  In  the 
sandy  soil  to  the  north  of  the  Mahy  river,  the  wcUs  are  from  80  to  1 00  feit  deep*  The 
country  is  very  much  intersected  by  ravines^  aa4  breken  i|p  by  the  mins,  the  ithasms 
being  converted  into  rapid  riverain  the  rainy  season.  The  soil  in  gStoral  is  fertile, 
but  little  improved*  The  districts  possessed  by  the  Britislftam  very  improTeable, 
but  their  improvement  hi^  been  greatly  retardedtiy  the /contests  inihiQll  hape,^  lately, 
been  maintained  with  the  mghboftring  states.  Here  the  baubal  tree  jMdMk  gum 
by  exudation.  Which  is  used  as  fo«d  by  the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  jli^ibe.  This 
Dtfecoit  provinceexhilNtf(a#ast  variety  of  seq^,q|^tes,  and  coAoms^  XheGras- 

]^^u^"  sias  are  a  numerous  class  of  attbipious  lanSl^l^ers,  belonging  to  no 
TiM  omiiM.  particulai*caste  Or  race  otheiiviBe  distinct.  Thflir  claims  are  co|ttdend 
as  oppressive  and  vexatious,  a^  well  as  dubious  in  then'  origin,  resembling  tSmlaGk 
mail  once  existing  in  Scotland,  a  demand  in  compensation  for  a  forbearance  in  plmi- 
der.  These  demands  are  prosecuted  by  noenaeing  meansifa  defiano#of  any  fixed 
law.  The  Coolies  are  a  most  unttcmeable  race  of  plunderers.  Who  delight  in  Mood 
and  nastiness,  and  despise  every  approach  ^o  civilized  h«bi^  They  tive  chie%  on 
Bhtcti.  I  the  river  Mahy.     The  persons  callediBhatia,  fsort  of^ligions  order, 

abound  most  of  all  in  Quzerat.  Some  are  cultivators  ef  the  land^most  of  them  are 
keepers  of  records,  beggars,  or  itinerant  bardft  Some  of  them  become  securities  in 
the  money  transactions  of  others'.  AlMbd  to  the^^  are  the  Cliarons,4i  sect  oCiHis- 
does,  who  possess  great  droves  of  anima]^  of  burden,  by  which  they  cup; on  a  dis- 
chttotu.  I  tant  traJHic.  0 barons  and  Brahmins  engage  to  protuttraTovs.  iMfen 
those  under  their  protection  are  threatened,  their  plan  is  40  ^t^r*n  oatitfHo'die  by 
their  own  hands  in  case  their  proteg6  is  pillaged,  and  in  such  veneration  are  they  held 
by  these  robbers  that  this  threat  is  almost  in  ev£rf  cftse  sufficient  to  rMitatn  th^i^ 
The  Bhatts  formerly  acted  as  securities  between^hc  ilahratta  goveni«il  and  its 
subjects,  the  one  demanding  Bhat  security  At  the  pjl^ment  of  the  vevenue;  &ml  the 
other  the  same  against  the  oppressive  treatmett  of  the  ruling  powenk  Here,  as  in 
vngteu,  I  other  parts,  are  Ungreas,  or  money  eanjpl^  jprhcK^oncea^in  tlieir  dbthes 
the  money  committed  to  their  charge.  They  are  persons  of  athletic  stra|gth,  inril 
armed,  and,  though  miserably  poor,  are  ej^rusted  with  larger  sums  ^th  penSil  secu- 
rity. The  Dheras  or  Pariahs  are  a  degraded  cas^^,  employed  in  the  vilest  woric,  and 
obliged  to  live  in  huts  separated  from  the  rest  of  society.  The  other  Hindoo  ca^iies 
also  exist  here  as  in  the  rest  of  India,  though  under  different  appell|rtions.'  •  Tbs  «p;t 
of  Jains  is  more  numerous  than  iir  any  of  the  adjoining  •ountries,  fn^  they  hige  many 
beautiful  temples  with  well  wrought  images  of  stone  and  me^  *  .  ^ 
pfttaeei.  I  Besides  its  native  tribes  and  castes,  Guzerat  eontaiiH  nefSfy  all  the 
Parsees  of  India,  the  remains  of  t)ie  followers  of^he  Pe|;siM  Zoroaster.- ^  When  the 
Mahometan  religion  gained  the  •^ccndancy  in  Peiif ia,  Ihey  fetir^d  to  tho  mountains 
of  their  own  country,  where  they  remained  til  the  oi^yVirow  of  the  monarchy,  and 
their  hUtory.  |  the  death  of  Yezdigird,  their  last  sovereign.  Findingj^mselves  treated 
c(s  outlaws,  they  wandered  towards  the  •ort  of  Onauz/thon  goicmed  by  a  brandi  of 
the  old  royal  family,  where  they  residea  fifleeil*yeftri^  and  they  learned  ship  bonding 
and  navigation.  After  this  they  repair^  to  the  fsle  of  Diu  i^his  fiart  of  India,  where 
they  remained  nineteen  years;  then,  becoming  too  nnmAous  for  so  confined  a  place, 
they  sought  a  wider  habitation,  by  going  to  the  Gazvrat,  where  tey  were  favourably 
received  at  Seyjan  by  Jadu  Rana,  a  Hindoo  prince,  ticrc  thiy  Atst  lighted  up  the 
sacred  fire.  Aflerwards  many  of  them  settled  in  variousvther  places  in  this  quarter 
of  India,  such  as  Surat  and  Bombay,  where  they  have  increased  rapidly  inrnumbera. 
Afler  their  voluntary  dispersion,  the  Seyjan  cliief  requested  their  assistance  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Sultan  of  Ahmedabad,  a  bigoted  usurper,  #lio  about  A.D.  1450,  detached 
an  army  of  30,000,  to  levy  tribute  from  him.  About  1401)  Parsees  joined  the  chief  on 
this  occasion,  and  beat  the  Mahometan  Sultan  in  the  first  instance,  though  he  aHcr-- 
wards  gained  his  object.  This  is  the  only  political  or  military  transaction  in  which 
tbe  Parsees  have  been  engaged  during  1000  years  that  they  have  resided  in  India. 
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Tbejr  ba^e,  ainoe  that  tftniei  ]b(9i  in  differoAt  communitieB,  along  the  coast,  from  Diu 
to  Bombay.  Their  modern  population  is  divided  into  two  grand  classes,  the  Mobid, 
or  clerical  chiss,  and  the  Behdeen,  or  laity.  A  Mobid  may  marry  a  Behdeen  female ; 
bat  Bdideens  are  not  allowed  tatake  wives  from  Mobid  families.  They  often  bring 
up  other  people's  children,  and  admit  them  among  the  Behdeens;  and  sometimes 
they  admit  adult  proselytes,  whoro-tbey  can  place  confidence  in  their  adherence  to 
the  laws  of  Zoroaster.  These  last  adoptions,  however,  are  rare.  The  I  Caitnm. 
Parsee  females  aie,  by  the  laws  of  their  religion,  phiced  on  an  exact  equality  with  the 
men,  end  have  long  maintained  a  character  for  unspotted  chastity.  The  childreuy 
like  those  of  the  Hindoos,  arc  betrothed  between  the  ages  of  four  and  nine,  and  the 
omrriage  takes  place  within  the  ninth  year  of  the  girl's,  age.  If  a  betrothed  girl  dies^^ 
the  goaidians  of  the  boy  look  out  for  a  girl  who  has,  in  like  manner,  lost  her  intended 
husband*  Among  adults,  widowers  only  marry  widows.  They  employ  a  dog  to 
watch  the  corpse  of  a  dead  person,  beUeving  firmly  that  dogs  see  aerial  beings  which 
are  inviaibie  to  men,  and  keep  them  off  by  their  bowlings.  They  have  a  great  dis- 
lika  to  tottoh  a  dead  animal,  and  especially  a  hare.  They  have  adopted  the  dress 
and  maiiy  of  the  castoma  of  the  Hindoos,  and  have  forgot  their  own  language  for  that 
of  their  present  country.  Very  few  think  of  studying  the  language  or  antiquities  of 
their  ovni  nation.  At  present,  the  young  men  of  their  best  families  are  taught  to  read 
and  wrka  the  £ngliah  language*  The  opulent  among  them  are  mcr-  |  Enptormcnib 
cfaaat%  ship-owners,  and  land-holders;  the  inferior  classes  are  shop-keepers,  and  exer* 
cise  sueh  mechanic  airts  as  arc  not  connected  with  the  use  of  lire ;  but  the  manufacture 
of  naetals  is  not  practised  by  any  among  them,  nor  do  they  become  soldiers  or  sailors^ 
as  the  iiseof  fire*arms  is  contrary  to  their  religious  precepts.  At  Bombay,  many  of 
them  act  as  interpreters  and  domestic  servants  to  Europeans.  The  clerical  tribe  is 
di8tinguisked  by  while  turbans,  but  they  follow  all  kinds  of  occupations,  only  a  few 
of  them  doing  selected  for  the  performance  of  religious  ceremonies.  Some  of  them 
read  and  write  the  Zend  or  Pehlevi  character,  but  their  knowledge,  is  extremely  su- 
perficaaL  The  Porssas,  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  are  not  addicted  to 
any  kind  of  literature.  A  recent  innovation  respecting  the  commencement  of  their 
sew  year  has  occasioned  a  separation  of  this  ancient  and  long  united  people  into  two 
sects,  'the  one  celebrating  the  new  year  and  their  other  religious  festivals  a  month 
later  than  the  other.  The  places  in  which  they  are  at  present  collected  in  greatest 
bodies  are  Din,  Cambay,  Broach,  Oclaseer,  Hanaoot,  Yeriou,  Surat,  Nowsarry,  Da- 
naun,  Bombay,  and  Erdwora.  This  last  place  is  tlie  chief  residence  of  their  priests, 
and  the  depository  of  the  sacred  fire  which  they  brought  from  Persia.  In  their  ori- 
ginal country,  they  have  been  reduced  by  persecution  to  a  small  number,  who  ai# 
cliiefly  collected  in  the  city  of  Yezd,  where  they  occupy  about  4000  houses.  These 
also  are  a  very  induatdous  race,  but  much  oppressed  by  the  Persian  govemmenl^ 
paying  a  poll-tax  of  twenty  piasters,  and  subjected'  to  perpetual  extortions  of  other 
kinds.* 

There  is  a  singular  race  in  this  part  of  India  called  Borahs,  professing  |  The  nomiis. 
the  Mahometan  faith,  who  have  Jewish  features,  and  form  every  whore  a  distmct 
eaamunity,  noted  for  frugality  and  address  in  bargaining.    Boorampoor  in  Khondish 
IS  their  chief  pbce,  and  the  residence  of  tlieir  head  Moollah.     They  go  abo^  as 
itinerant  pedlars  in  Guzcrat  and  the  adjacent  provinces. 

There,  aro  numerous  mannfacturhig  looms  in  this  province,  all  the  |  iDduftiy. 
easfesy  excepting  Brahmins  and  Banyans,  occasionally  following  the  occupation  of 
weaving*     The  Surat  manufactures  are  famed  for  their  excellent  quality  and  mode- 
rate price*     The  trade  of  this  province  is  far  from  being  equally  flourisliing  as  under 
tbe  Mongol  government,  even  in  its  most  turbulent  periods. — It  is  the  i  ^"*^"^J{*  . 
custom,  when  a  merchant  finds  his  aflairs  involved,,  to  set  ii|>  a  blading  |  rapTcy. 
iaai^  itt  his  shop  or  ofhcc,  and  abscond  till  his  creditors  have  examined  his  property. 
Till  such  time  as  he  has  obtained  his  discjiargc,  he  wears  the  tail  of  liis  wnibt-cloth, 
not  hangiag  down  as  usual,  but  tucked  up.     Persons  who  adopt  these- steps  in  good 
Hme,  so  as  uQt  to  do  their  creditors  much  injury,  are  greatly  estecmod«  and  often  be- 

*  A  full  account  of  their  rcliKi.cHis  creed  is  given  in  M:4colm'8  TliRlory  of  PpfBig.  * 
Vol.  1!.— S 
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come  subfequenUy  more  prosperous  than  they  eoirid  have  othenrise  been ;  hence 
some  have  evep  set  up  the  bankrupt  light  without  necessity,  with  a  view  to  the  future 
patronage  of  the  public.  Guzorat  is  very  thinly  peopled  in  some  parts,  as  the  north- 
west ;  in  others,  as  about  Surat,  it  is  extremely  populous.  The  people  live  in  village 
groups  for  security,  whereas  on  the  Goromandel  coast,  the  dwellings  are  detached. 
The  horrid  practice  of  female  infanticide  was  lately  very  prevalent  among  the  Jare- 
jab  tribe,  to  which  the  chiefs  of  the  Guzerat  peninsula  belong ;  but  the  British  au- 
thorities at  Bombay  have  exerted  themselves  to  suppress  it,  so  that  it  is  not  now 
openly  practised.  Another  crime  of  common  occurrence  was  one  which  went  under 
the  name  of  Jhansa,  consisting  in  writing  threatening  letters,  and  destroying  the 
property  of  others,  in  order  to  force  compliance  with  some  unjust  demand.  This  is 
now  becoming  less  common  and  less  violent,  from  the  regularity  with  which  ciril 
justice  is  administered.* 

BwofattaM  I  Guzerat  was  first  invaded  by  Mahmud  of  Ohiznee,  about  A.  D.  1025. 
SSteTroa-  I^  ^^  subject  to  the  Hongul  power  for  many  years.  In  the  fiflaeoth 
*»^  I  century  it  became  indepei^ent  under  a  dynasty  of  RaJ€i>oot  princes, 

who  had  embraced  the  Mahometan  faith.  It  was  again  reduced  by  Akber  m  1572. 
After  the  death  of  Aurengzebe,  in  1707,  it  was  overrun  by  the  Mahialtas,  ap^  p  * 
few  years  finally  severed  firom  the  Mogul  tiirone.  At  present  the  more  civilized 
parts  are  possessed  by  the  British,  who  ocoupy  a  considerable  tract  on  both  sides  of 
the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  including  the  populous  cities  of  Surat,  Broach,  Gogo,  Cambay, 
and  Bhownugger.  The  sea  coast  from  this  to  the  Gulf  of  Cutcfa  is  in  the  hands  of 
several  petty  chiefs,  some  subject  to  the  Guicowar,  and  others  independent,  addicted 
to  piracy,  but  now  restrained  by  the  British,  who  have  a  detachment  of  the  Bombay 
army  cantoned  at  Palyad,  in  the  west  of  the  Guzerat,  for  that  purpose. — The  district 
of  Puttunwar  in  the  north-west,  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  not  thoroughly  explored. 
— Neyer,  adjoining  to  it,  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  horses. — ^There  is  a  district  at  the 
j«hrar,B^  I  mouths  of  the  rivers  which,  flow  into  the  Runn,  callod  Jutwar,  being  in 
**'■"•  I  a  particular  manner  the  country  of  that  description  of  people  called  the 
Juts,  who  also  exist  in  Sinde  and  the  Punjftb.  They  are  of  Hindoo  extraction,  bat 
oonverted  to  the  Mahomedan  religion.  They  are  professed  and  determined  plunder- 
ers, yet  industrious  among  themselves,  and  some  cSf  their  settlements  are  remarkably 
popidous.  The  Jut  women  exercise  an  influence  over  the  men  which  is  rare  amosg 
Mahomedans.  A  woman  can,  when  she  chooses,  leave  her  husband,  and  marT 
another.  When  she  wishes  to  take  such  a  step,  she  persecutes  him,  assisted  by  her 
fi^male  acquaintance,  till  he  acquiesces  in  a  separation.  Being  much  respected  by 
Ae  men,  the  Jut  women  sometimes  act  in  the  capacity  of  protectors  to  pmons  and 
th^ir  property. 

iitgmiite  I  It  is  the  peninsular  part  of  this  province  that  forms  its  leading  geogm- 
'*^***^  I  phical  feature,  being  the  only  lateral  projection  of  any  considerable  size* 
by  which  Uie  smooth  outline  of  the  extensive  coast  of  India  is  diversified.  *  I|> 
leiM(th,  firom  east  to  west,  is  190  sules,  its  breadth  110.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
CiRtysRus  a  name  given  to  it  by  the  Mahrattas,  probably  in  consequence  of  having 
been  6mi  opposed  there  by  the  Catties,  one  tribe  of  its  inhabitants.  It  has  seve^ 
mk9§  rivers.  The  mountains  are  few  and  not  high.  The  loftiest  of  those  called 
tiie  Jtti^ighur  hills  is  sacred.  The  Catties,  Jarejahs,  and  some  other  tribes inUiis 
quarter  are  a  sort  of  imperfect  Hindoos,  believing  in  the  Brahminicial  legends.  They 
worship  the  sun,  are  superficially  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  their  professed 
creody  and  relaxed  in  the  observance  of  its  rules  of  diet  and  other  peculiarities.  ^  he 
preolice  of  female  infanticide,  which  prevails  among  them,  arises  from  the  diBicmJ 
of  4nding  husbands  for  all  their  daughters,  because  they  will  not  many  them  to  ^7 
except  the  respectable  castes  of  Hindoos.  The  illegitimate  daughters  are  not  pu 
lo  death,  because  they  can  be  married  to  persons  of  impure  caste,  or  to  Mahometans 
iiMMiyf  ]  indisernninately.  The  self  i«Qmolation  of  women  is  also  comnton;  ^ 
*''™**^  I  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  far  more  frequently  done  by  concubines  on 
funeval  piles  sf  their  lords  than  by  wives  on  those  of  their  husbands.    Doaraca, 
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small  island,  in  a  place  of  ^eeWar  aanedtj  in  tiiia  quarter,  containiiig  a 
temple  much  resorted  to  bj  pilgrims,  who,  among  other  ceremonies,  go  [ 
through  that  of  receiving  a  stamp  on  their  bodies  vrith  a  hot  iron,  on  which  are  engr^- 
Ted  the  shell,  the  ring,  and  the  lotos  flower,  the  insignia  of  the  gods.  This  privilege 
costs  a  rupee  and  a  half,  or  about  three  shillings.  It  is  frequently  impressed  on 
infants.  A  pilgrim,  besides  hb  own  stamp,  sometimes  has  his  bodj  stamped  ior 
the  benefit  or  an  absent  frieiid.  From  this  place,  the  chalk  is  taken  with  which  Hie 
Brahmins  marie  their  foreheads  all  over  India;  it  is  reputed  to  have  been  deposiiad 
there  by  the  god  Krishna.  Numerous  ridiculous  fables  ore  connected  with  the  saiA 
locality.  The  district  of  Soreth  at  one  time  comprehended  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Guzerat  peninsula.  The  ancient  residence  of  its  Rajahs  was  at  Runtella,  but  aftar- 
wards  truisfeired  to  Juaaghur,  a  city  three  miles  round,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Ghimak 
On  the  top  of  that  mountain  are  several  pagodas  surrounded  with  grottos  inhabited 
by  Hindoo  hermits  of  difierent  sects.  The  district  is  exceedingly  fertile.  It  was 
formerly  infamous  for  the  piracies  of  its  inhabitants,  especially  those  committed  by 
a  Rajepoot  tribe  called  Saiigarians,  whose  chief  place  is  Noanagur,  but  these  are 
kept  down  by  commercial  treaties  with  the  government  of  Bombay,  one  article  of 
which  is  to  alk>w  no  such  lawless  acts.  In  1808,  Colonel  Walker  imposed  a  fine 
of  40,000  rupees  on  Hamed  Hassan  Balis,  the  Mahometan  chief  of  Soreth,  for  pira- 
cies committed  by  his  subjects  and  connived  at  by  himself. — ^The  isle  of  Diu,  at  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  peninsula,  contains  a  Portuguese  town,  with  a  harbour,  still 
frequented  by  the  Arabs. 

The  ancient  city  of  Cambay  is  remarkable  for  its  subterranean  Hin-  I  chy  orcan- 
doo  temples,  formed  since  the  Mahometan  invasion.  The-  houses  of  |  ^^* 
opulent  persons  have  also  subterranean  apartments.  The  city  was  formerly  cele- 
brated for  its  manufactures  of  silk,  chintz,  and  gold  stuffs  ;  but  they  have  gone  to 
decay.  The  nei^libourhood  contains  mines  of  rock  salt  and  also  of  agates,  and  the 
manufacture  of  the  latter  into  ornamental  cups  and  vases  forms  a  branch  of  the  in- 
dustiy  of  the  place* 

Surat  is  the  most  conspicuous  trading  city  in  this  province.  It  is  a»- 1  cay  or  sma 
tuated  on  ihe  south  bank  of  the  river  Tuptee,  in  latitude  21^  11'  N.  and  longitude 
73^  7'  E.  The  outer  walls  are  seven  miles  in  circumference.  The  inner  town  has 
also  walb  with  twelve  gates,  and  a  number  of  towers ;  but  all  in  a  ruinous  condition. 
It  is  not  the  policy  of  did  British  government  to  keep  up  many  fortifications  of  any 
kind.  The  mosques  and  temples,  the  Nabob's  palace,  and  all  the  public  buiklings 
are  mean  and  insignilicant  The  most  remaricable  institution  is  the  Banyan  hospital 
for  sick,  wounded  and  maimed  animals  ;  an  institution  dkteted  by  the  religious  ten- 
derness which  the  Banyan  sect  cherishes  for  the  animal  creation.  It  is  enclosed  by 
high  waHs,  and  subditided  into  numerous  courts  for  the  accommodation  of  the  dif- 
ferent species.  In  sickness  they  are  attended  with  the  utmost  assiduity,  and  provided 
with  an  asylum  in  old  age.  In  1772,  it  contained  horses,  mules,  oxen,  sheep,  goats, 
monkeys,  poultry,  pigeons,  and  various  other  birds ;  also  an  aged  tortoise,  which  was 
known  to  have  been  ttiere  seventy-five  years.  There  was  even  a  ward  for  rats, 
mice,  bugs,  and  other  noxious  animals,  and  suitable  food  provided  for  them.  This 
city  has  long  been  a  pkice  of  great  trade,  though  twenty  miles  from  that  part  of  the 
river  where  vessels  are  obliged  to  cast  anchor.  The  hari>our  is  not  on  the  wholk 
commodious,  though  one  of  the  best  on  this  shore  in  northeriy  winds.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  ancient  cities  in  India,  being  mentioned  in  the  Ramayuna,  a  Hindoo  poem 
of  great  antiquity.  In  1800  this  city,  and  the  district  to  which  it  belongs,  fell  under 
the  power  of  the  Knglish ;  previously  to  which  it  had  been  exposed  to  the  most  de- 
structive contests  between  the  reigning  Nabob  and  the  Mahrattas,  as  well  as  to  all 
the  violence  of  lawless  predatory  bands.  It  used  to  be  a  common  thing  for  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  to  hire  bands  of  Coolies  from  the  neighbourhood,  to  plunder  one 
another^a  property ; — these  thieves  being  admitted  during  the  night,  and  seoreted  in 
cellars  till  their  opportunities  weve  matured.  It  is  suspected  that  secret  poisonings 
are  common  among  the  Hindoos  in  this  city,  instigated  by  jealousy,  revenge,  and  the 
cupidity  of  relations  and  heirs.  At  present  no  ofren:jive  weapons  are  allowed  within 
the  walls.     In  1796  the  population  was  about  600,000.    It  is  kepi  down  by  diseases. 
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espeokdly  tho  amall  pox.    Vaccination  is  objected  to  both  by  the  Parsees  and  the 
higher  classes  of  the  Hindoos,  as  staining  the  purity  of  their  caste. 
cftjoT  Ahme- 1      The  city  of  Ahmedabad  waa  the  Mahometan  capital  of  GuzeiKt.     It 
^'^^'  I  is  situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Sabermatty,  and  forty  attles  north 

from  Cambay.  It  was  one  of  the  largest  capitals  of  the  east,  and  waa  one  of  die 
Ibur  cities  which,  in  the  reign  of  Akber,  possessed  a  royal  mint.  It  is  said  to  hams 
contained  a  thousand  mosques,  and  to  have  extended  to  Mahmoodabad,  which  is 
-sow  ten  miles  ofi'.  A  century  ago  it  contained  eleven  great  Hindoo  pagodae,  three 
tiospitals  for  animals,  and  streets  beautifully  lined  with  citron  and  cocoa  trees.  At 
present,  its  ruins  ocoupy  an  area  thirty  miles  in  circumference,  but  its  walls  are  only 
five  miles  and  a  quarter  in  extent.  About  the  middle  of  the  15th  century^  it  was  the 
capita]  of  a  flourishing  independent  kingdom.  In  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century, 
the  Mogul  governor  assumed  the  sovereignty.  It  afterwards  fell  under  the  Mahiat- 
tas,  but  in  1779  it  was  stormed  by  the  British,  under  General  Groddard.  Siooe  that 
time,  the  Peshwa  of  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Guicowar  have  shared  the  sovereigiity  by 
an  ill-understood  agreement,  and  it  has  been  subjected  to  much  anarchy. 
Buoda.  I      Baroda,  to  the  east  of  Cambay,  is  the  capital  of  the  Mahratta  prince 

known  by  the  family  name  of  the  Guicowar,  who  is  much  befriended  by  the  English, 
having  sided  with  them  in  most  of  their  disputes,  and  whose  power  is  of  consideraUe 
extent  in  the  province  of  Guzerat. 

Broacib  |      The  City  of  Broach,  the  Bwygaza  of  the  ancients,  forms  with  its  ter- 

ritory part  of  the  £ngiish  East  India  Company's  possessions.  The  soil  is  uncom- 
monly fertile.  The  people  are  quiet  and  orderly  compared  to  many  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  the  administration  of  civil  justice  in  the  hands  of  their  present  rulers  has 
been  remarkably  successful.  The  compactness  of  the  district  has  also  rendered  it 
more  practicablo  tlian  in  most  others  k>  give  full  protection  from  niarauders  by  the 
establishment  of  patroles. 

Profineeor  I  To  the  north  of  the  Guzerat,  in  an  inland  and  central  situation,  is  the 
Adjemere.  |  province  of  Adjemere  or  Rajepootana;  so  called  from  the  race  of  Raje- 
poots  which  possesses  it,  being  in  an  intermediate  position  between  the  Seika  and  the 
Mahrattas.*  Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  about  850  miles,  and  its  breadlli  about 
200*  It  has  a  sandy  soil,  and  in  general  presents  a  desert  and  dreary  appearance; 
a  great  portion  of  it  is  a  waved  surface  of  mere  sand,  which  oden  rises  in  clouds, 
though  in  winter  it  exhibits  a  little  verdure,  and  becomes  firmer  from  a  vegetation  of 
grass  called  phoke,  the  thorny  bushes  called  baubul^  and  the  jujube.  The  villages 
consist  of  miserable  straw  huts,  with  low  sides  and  conical  roofs,  surrounded  by 
hedges  of  dry  thorn.  The  thirsty  fields,  which  depend  on  dews  and  periodical  rains, 
are  cultivated  with  the  poorest  kinds  of  pulse,  and  Hokus  tpicalusy  called  badjera. 
Water  melons,  however,  grow  in  great  profusion,  and  of  a  large  size.  The  wells 
are  of\en  300  feet  deep,  and  some  only  three  feet  in  diameter,  lined  with  masonry. 
To  the  east  of  Bahawulpoor,  the  road  for  the  caravans  is  over  a  hard  and  sounding 
clay,  totally  destitute  of  vegetation.  Near  that  plaae  the  country  begins  to  be  weU 
eultivated.  The  periodical  rains  are  allowed  to  be  absorbed  by  the  sand  immediately 
when  they  fall,  the  state  of  human  industry  being  low  and  helpless.  The  common 
jMtt.  I  inhabitants  are  Jauts;  the  higher  classes  Rhatore^Rajepoot8.     The  for- 

mer are  black,  little,  and  wretched  in  their  appearance.  They  form  a  poweiftil  sect 
of  Hindoos,  making  part  of  the  fourth  caste,  and  known  in  history  from  the  time  of 
Aurengzebe*!  The  latter  are  stout  and  handsome,  with  hooked  noses  and'  Jewish 
features,  haughty  in  their  manners,  and  almost  constantly  intoxicated  with  opiiim. 
Bollocks  and  camels  constitute  the  live  stock.  The  wild  animals  are, — 'the  desert 
rat  resembling  a  squirrel,  the  fox,  the  antelope,  and  the  wild  ass.  This  province  is 
almost  destitute  of  rivers.  The  mountain  streams  of  the  more  hilly  parts  quickly 
disappear.  In  the  southern  quarter,  a  portion  of  it  is  watered  by  diflerent  streams, 
as  the  Chumbul,  which  sends  its  waters  to  the  Ganges,  and  the  Banass,  which  runs 
west)  and  &lls  into  the  great  morass  called  the  Runn.    The  three  chief  divisions  of 

•  See  the  Mereotn  of  George  Thomas. 
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^na  proTince  arc, — Odejpoor  m  the  south,  Joodpoor  kvlh^  fnidillc.  snd  Jeyi^oor  itt 
the  north.  The  Rajqioots  Save  under  a  sort  of  foudal  system-.  They  |  The  sue- 
are  brmve^  aad  much  attached  to  their  chiefs.  Their  number,  thou^  not  |  P^"> 
ascertained,  is  supposed  to  be  little  more  thki  three*  wlUcms.  This  country  was 
never  completely  subjugated  by  the  M^gul  power,  thou^  it  paid  tribute,  and  fumiffh- 
ed  a  number  of  mercenaries  to  the  imperial  lirm^r.  Aner  tlie  death  of  Aoi^ngzcbe 
in  1707,  it  continued  nominally  dependent  on  thok  throne  of  Delhi;  buttle  1748,  <|ie 
chiefs  assumed  a  state  of  independence.  Since  this  time,  tko  country  has  been  a 
scene  of  civil  war  and  plunder,  being  dreadfully  overrun  by  the  Stahr^kla  arraiCf?,  anil 
infested  by  various  predatcH^  tribes.  The  Raja  of  £icqaiiere  is  the  least  important. 
The  Odeypoor  Raja  is  reduced  in  power,  but  respeeted  as  d^e  purest  of  the  race.  In 
ld07,  the  Rajas  of  Jeypooi*  and  Joodpoor  disputed  for  the  honour  of  .marrying  the 
daughter  of  this  high-born  chief,  and  sutfered  their  ddmibions'at  the  samo  time  t» 
become  a  prey  to  Ameer  Khan,  Holcar,  and  Shidiai  '  In  this  sftto  of  constant  un* 
easiness  and  wretchednesi,  all  the  Rajahs  sucoessively'have  entreated  to  be  conncoi- 
ed  with  the  British  government-— a  change  ivhich  took  plac^in  181^;  but  is  more 
satisfactory  toihe  people  and  cultivators  than  it  is  to  som^ofthe  great  lords,  who 
were  ainiing  at  the  possession  of  separate  independence.  Their  armies  wore  taketfi 
into  British  pay,  ani  placed  iiader  British  officers, — th^k  o^^  oiSiccrs  being  pension- 
ed oBl  Sir  David  Auehlerlony,  by  whose  skill  an4  atldress  these  oljects  were  ae- 
compUolnd,  enjoys  tlie  dignity  of  resident  and  eommaifllaf  «f  iic  Ibrcesr  in  Rajepoo- 
tana.  Agriculture,  and  the  other  arts  of  peacoi  be^n  to  attract  attention,  i^ougli 
ferocious  habits  roust  retain  some  influence  %r  a  time.         * 

The  town  of  Adjemere,  seven  miles  in  circumferenct,  was  formcitly  I  Toim  or  Ad- 
the  capital,  but  contains  no  trace  t^  magnificence  eiMept  the  remains  ot  |  >^«»^  • 
a  palace  built  in  a  gulden  by  ^hah  Jobttfa.  The  stMols  we  ifturiew,  the  houses  small 
and  in  a  state  of  di^cay.  The  principal  attraction  connected  with  it^s  a?  tomb  of 
Khaja  Moyen  ud  Deen,  ene  *of  the  meat  distinguisIM  Mahon^etan  saints  of  India. 
Itia  of  marble,  but  destitute  of  eleganee.  ^Tohihis  tomb  the  grdat  Akbermadc  a  pil- 
grimago  on  foot.  Upwards  of  1100  reaident'paatts  aubsi^  on  the  contributions  of 
the  devotees.  .  »•  '     ' 

The  northeast  part  of  Adjemere  is  inhaihittf  by  a  predatory  horde  |  itettces.  ^ 
called  Blu^lees.  They  were  originlilV^  shepherds^  and  Rejcpoots,  bnt  are  no^  Ma- 
hometans. They  differ  ftom  ether -JMLahoflMtans  in  allowing  their  Women  U>  appear 
in  public  George  Thomas  says  that  tiiay  fiould '  muster  20,000  men.  hk  conse- 
quence of  their  inaqfTerable  aggressionsPea  QieTne^hbouring  territory  of  Hurrianfii 
on  the  eaal^  Imlonging  to  the  British,  they  huve  t^en  reduced,  and  tfa^ir  forts  d^ 
stroyed«  Sbme  of  <hflir  towns  which  had  been^eparsrled  from  Hnrriana  were  rean- 
nexed  in  1816.— The  principality  of  Kccanere,  lying  so\||h  ^>Mn  the  |  Bic««iMfk«. 
Bhattee  country,  isr  arid  and  bi^ren.  George  Tkomas  Ays  th^foroa  of  tie  Rajah 
amounted  to  8000.  Mr.  Elphinstqne,  on  his  fpssion  to  the  court  of  €Miubiil,  was 
kindly  received  by  this  prince  on  his  way,  %ho  offered  him  the  keys  of  his  fort  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  snilMnission  to  the  British, — an  offer  which  the  otHer  did  ^ot 
accept  of.  At  this  time  his  territoiy  ima  invaded  by  five  different  armies,  in  co«ae- 
quene^  of  his  taking  part  in  ^e  contest,  between  the  two  Rajas  alfeady  mentioned 
The  armj  of  the  Raja  of  Joodpoor  waa  15,000  strong.  His  mode  of  defence  was 
to  fill  up  all  the  wells  within  ten  miles  of  his  capital:  He  soUcited  the  mtejq)esitien 
of  the  British  mediation,  which  was  not  granted  ;  JbviU^oon  after,  in  eoasequcnce  of 
an  ^iplioalion  to  the  resident'at  Delhi,  he  reeeived  back  some  towns  originally  hif- 
longing  to  him,  which  had  been  taken  by  the  Bhatte^.  *  At  last^  fax  1818,  his  sep a« 
lale  existence  as  a  prince,  (if  that  can  be  called  independence,)  was  secured  by  his 
being  admitted  within  the  pale  of  British  protection.  Biccaneca  the  capital,  aid  the 
towns  of  Chooroo  and  Pooggul,  in  thia  territoiy,  h^ve  nothing  in  them  worthy  of 
notice. 

To  the  south  of  thia  principality,  and  in  the  west  part  of  the  province,  I  jmeinien. 
lies  that  of  Jesselmere.  From  this  Joodpoor  lies  east  and  a  little  south;  |  Joodpoor. 
an  arid  territory,  containing  lead  mines.     Its  population  is  greatly  dinjinished  from 
what  it  waa  in  former  times.     Their  character  is  said  to  be  frank,  brave,  and  gene- 
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tott0^  The  o^>iUl^  JdiBpior;  ic  of  c«ii8tdenible  iMfie,  dettilute  of  springs  or  wells, 
and  supplied  with  winter  by-  m  large  faidt  out  in  a  rock.  It  includos  Marwar,  a  dis- 
trict whichi  in  1812,  became  a  pref  to  all  the  horrors  of  famine^  from  the  ftulure  of 
the  annual  rain  of  the  preceding  jeaii  The  inhabitants  fled  to  Guzerit,  where  the 
vicinity  of  eveiy  large  town  was  crowded  with  the  dying  and  the  dead,  half  eaten  by 
dlog3.  The  Brahmins,  fbigeCtia^  the  ttstinetion  of  caste,  sold  their  wives  for  a  few 
nipees.  Vhe  hand  of  chasity  was  opened  as  liberally  as  possible,  but  was  quite  un- 
avaihng  to  alienate  a  calamity  so  extensive,  and  it  is  believed  that  not  one  in  a  hun- 
ikckcuQtiin,  |  drod  lived  to  retlfrn  home.  The  Shekawutty  country  is  straight  east  from 
Biccanere.  Bhuil  is  a  considwaHle  town  belonging  to  it,  situated  on  the  high  road 
firom  the  Punjlb  to  Biccanere.  Here  the  merchants  are  oppressed  with  severe  exac- 
tions, and  sometimes  entivsly  plundered.  Its  tribes  are  considered  as  subject  to  the 
Jiifpoor,  I  Baja  of  Jeyi^or,  but  have  the  character  of  refractory  subjects. — The 
Jeypoor  principality  is  situated  in4he  eastern  part  of  Rajepootana.  It  produces  sah, 
copper,  alum,  blue  vitriol,  aftd  verdigrise.  It  is  compact,  and  comparatively  fertile 
and  popidous. .  In  1805,  during  the  Bfttish  contests  with  Scindia  and  Holcar,  the 
Jeypoor  couit  kept  on  good  terms  with  both  parties  wlule  the  struggle  was  doubtful, 
that  it  might  afterwards  join  Uie  strongest.  In  consequence  of  some  temporaiy  suc- 
cesses of  Holcar,  the  Bki^a  joined  him  against  (he  British,  and  was  subsequenUy 
guilty  of  gros^  tergivcrsatipir  towards  the  latter  power.  A'  prejudFce  against  tlic  Bri- 
¥hk  wa^  strongly  escited,  ttk  beef-eaters  and  shooters  of  peacocks :  this  hiduced 
Lbrd  Ltdce  to  prohibit  the  slat!ighter  of  cows  near  any  of  the  sacred  places,  which 
hfid  the  effect  of  pacifyfcgthe  minds  «f  the  Hindoos.  Jn  ISIS,  this  was  the  last  of 
ttio  Rajcpoot  Utates  which,  sent,  negociators  to  Ddfai ;  and,  after  much  difficulty,  a 
Iroaty  waa  avranged,.  though  same  of  the  chief^still  attempted  to  withhold  compli- 
ance with  its  conditions.  Jeji|)eor,  the  capital,  ft  modern,  hiuidsome,  and  regularly 
built,  and  the  streets  spiCious  aad  straight,  ^e  citadel  is  baiTt  on  a  steep  rock, 
which  has  round  it  a  chain  of  Ibrtificationa,  lour  miles  in  circumference.  Near  it 
there  is  on  astronomical  observatory,  frovided  with  good  instruments.  To  the  south 
KatMk.  I  are  some  petty  statea^  as  Kotah,  on  the  Chumhul  river.     Bhooodee  is 

>iHK»^«^  1  another,  the  Raja  of  whic^,  in  180i^  reduced  himself  greatly  by  some 
services  which  he  rendered  te  the  Bvmsh  army  during  a  disastrous  retreat,  but  was, 
at  a  subsequent  pacification,  scandalously  neglected,  and  left  at  fhe  mercy  of  the 
Mahrattas.  In  1618,  however,  wh§h  he  was  rceeivod  within  the  pale  of  British  pro- 
tection^  his  interests  were  attended  to  with  i  laudable  care.  Not  only  was  he,  in 
common  with  the  others,  placed  m  a  stal^  of  security  highly  gfotifying  after  a  long 
4)cpelfience'of  extreme  wretchedness,  ^ia  country  having  been  the  seat  of  the  inost 
savage  war  and  phmder,  but  aeveral'*posses8ions,  of  which  ta^  eiiendes  Imd  deprived 
hhn,  were  restoredi^  TJ|ie  hills  where  Booodee,  the  capital  stands,  are  inhabited  bjr 
Mecnas,^  set  of  libbers,  Vho,  aftiong  other  enonqpties,  are  addicted  to  the  steahng 
of  chilj^reh')  wlhom  they  spU  for  slav^. 

odcypoor.  '  I  Odeypoor,  on  tfie  soutlssoi  bbail3ary.  of  Itajepootana,  is  one  of  the 
Hjpst  honourable  principalities,  but  miserably  reduced  hy  intestine  disorders,  and  the 
oppression  of  the  MahraHas.  It  is  well  adajKed  for  vegetation^  being  hilly  and  well 
watered.  But  its  political  concfitioA  is  greatly  disorganized,  the  Rana  being  weak- 
l^ncd  in  his  misfortune,  auA  destitute  of  respectable  counsel  or  support  among  bis 
subjects.  These  circumstances  are  said  to  be  somewhat  ameliorated,  though  rather 
in  promise  than  by  any  thi^§be4|jg  actually  establisj^.  The  ci4>ital  of  the  same 
name  acquired  ia  1818  an  accession  ef  several  thousand  inhabitants  on  the  ^"^°^ 
^tion  of  the  stale  from  the  Hahratta  yoke.  It  is  situated  in  a  valley  surrounded 
by  mountains,  and  to  which  the  only  access  is  by  a  narrow  defile.  That  valley  coo« 
tains  also  aome  hundreds  ot  villages,  but  has  the  character  of  being  unhealthy*  -^ 
FortKM  or  I  Chittore,  a  tSfwn  ^d  fort  belonging  to  Odeypoor,  is  situated  on  the  top  ot 
cutiflm  I  ^  jiigjj  jm^  rugged  mountain,  about  eight  miles  in  circumference;  iti* 
reckoned  a  place  of  great  strength.  It  was  for  se  veml  centuries  the  capital  of  a  P^Jf  ^ 
ful  Rajcpoot  principality,  and  much  celebrated  for  its  riches  and  antiquity,  as  well 
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atre^gtfa^  wlteait  was  taken  by  Akber,  in  11S67.  It  had  boen^in  Ibe  poaaesaion  of  the 
Bfahometans  at  a  former  period;  being  taken  first  hy  Allah  u4  Deen,  in  1803 ;  but  does 
not  aeem,  on  either  occaaion,  to  have  been  permanently  retaisedL  It  was  taken  and 
plundered  again  by  Azim  Ushi^n,  the  son  of  Aurengeebe.  In  1818,  when  seen  by 
a  British  detachment,  it  appeared  naturally  strong,  but^e  works  neglected  and  de- 
cayed, while  the  surrounding  country,  though  naturally  fertile,  was  in  a  most  miserable 
condition.^Kumulnero  is  Qne  of  the  strongest  forts  Id  Uppw  Indostan^  Sarowjr 
and  Pertaubghur  arc  two  timly  peepled  and  uncultivatid  districtn^in  the  south-west* 

We  next  proceed  to  the  basm  of  the  Ganges,  to  describe  the  eoustries 
situated  on  this  mighty  xiver,  and  its  tributaries. 

The  province  of  Malwa  lies  to  the  sou^  and  a  little  to  the  east  of 
Rajepootana,  chiefly  between  the  2ad  and  25th  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
bouoded  on  the  west  by  Guzerat,  on  the  sotth  by  the  NerimM^h  river,  on  the  easi 
by  the  province  of  Allahabad,  and  on  the  novth,  hj>  Rajepootana,  and  .Agra.  1% 
contains  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Chuiebul,  and  Betwab,  whioh  fall  into  the  Ganges. 
It  is  a  central  region  of  considerable  elevation,  wHh  a  regular  descent  from  the 
Yindhya  moantains  on  the  seuth,  extendng  along  the  nmth  side  of  the  Nerbuddahi 
But  it  is  more  fertile  than  the  adjacent  profince&$  the  soil  coasistiDg  of  a  blacle 
mould,  producing  grain,  sod  various  vegeuibles  su|leenfientl«  merchandise.  It  pro-, 
duces  some  fruits  which  cannot  stand  the  heat  of  the  lower  jprovioees.  The  trade 
is  conducted  by  lend  carriage,  as  the  rivers  are  not  naiqgable.  The  ei^rte  are, 
cotton,  coarse  cloths,  opium,  and  the  root  of  the  Jiiormda  ciirifolia.  This  province 
was  subdued  both  by  the  Afghan  and  the  Upgul.sQgrereifns  of  Delhi*  In  1707  it 
was  overrun  by  the  Mabrattas,  ^pd  ui  1732,  they  separflfed  it  flem  the  Mogul  do- 
minions, though  sereml  landholders,  Qpr  Grasaias,  likfi  those  of  Gimerat,  continued 
to  extort  some  pnictical  acknowledpneqt  of  t)Ml|P  rights  hy  more  or  less  violence. 

In  the  southern  division,  especiaHy  amidist  the  oQOuntains.  contiguous  to  the  Ner- 
buddah  and  Tuptee  rivers,  the  savage  plundering  Xri^  called  Bheels,  |  The  Vbmk^ 
Uve  in  the  jungle  extending  westward  to  Gep^^ly  M|^^e  they  meet  the  Coolies,  and 
eastward  to  Gundwana,  where  they  cone  is  contaet  with  the  Gonds.  All  these 
races  are  avecse  to  regular  industrj^  prone  to  rapine,  and  sometimes  employed  by 
native  chiefs  to  desolate  the  terrftorie»  of  theit  adyei^aries.  A  f^w  of  them  are- 
cavalry,  bat  the  greater  part  infantry,  acmed  with  loweanA  almost  nakevj.  Thef 
profess  the  Hindoo  religion,  but  frpm  their  ignorance,' are  caaeleap  of  the  observance 
coimecled  with  tiie  ttraminical  .precepts  of  purity.    They  had  aaqwed  a  degree  o£. 

Solitical  consequence  ifram  thmr  strength,  when  in  1818  Hiejr  were  subdued  by  Sir 
ohn  Malcolm,  and  their  ekie&  came  under  «n  obligatien  to  lea^  ^jpiiet  and  peaceable 
lives,  and  to  protect  the  property  of  others.  Ailer  this,.Q^  insurrection  of  Arabs  apdl 
Melminees,  was  formed  under  an  inyostor  boy  named  jCrishna,  who  was  made  to 
personate  the  reigning  Raja.  This  insuirection  was  defeated^  nearly  4000  were  ex-* 
pelled,  besides  2000  of  Bapoo  Sindia's  J^ewatt^s^  liA  Pat|ns.-r-Ch^-  {  chamieiee. 
deree,  tiie  chief  town  of  a  di|tllct  ef  ^  same  namer  ia-Tery  tticieat,  and  wus  onee 
a  place  of  great  splendour.'  Abul  Faz^l  says  it  contained  14,000  stone  houses,  d76 
market  places,  360  inns,  and  2000  mosque^*  It  dpes  not  now  correspond  to  so  hi^ 
a  description,  but  it  contains  a^iijpmufacture  of  fine  cotton  ^MPf^«  l^^ronge  |  aerangr. 
is  a  large  c^n  town.  In  the  cold  season,  the  thermometer  here  often  descends  be- 
low the  freezing  point,  and  water  freezes  during  the  nig]|t.  It  seems  to  have  beeQ 
formerty  more  populous  than  it  is  now,  thougb  still  a  flouij^hiag  plaoe.  It  is  one  of 
the  possessions  of  Ameer  Khaft,  a  f  indaree  chie(^  fbrmerly  a  freebooter,  but  noMf 
under  obligations  to  abstain  fronHhat  inode  of  life.  He  has-several  apsignments  of 
tand,  and  pending  claims  in  Rajepootana  andjihe  country  on  jheneast  of  the  Chj^m-' 
bul ;  hut  Seronge,  and  Tonk  on  the  Banas,  are  his  principali>osse|||0ions« 

The  district  of  Oojein  is  fertile.  The  innes  4>ear  a  ^cond  c»)p'of  grapes  in  the 
rainy  season,  but  they  are  sour.  TLc  city  of  Oojefai,  the^Qree^  of  I!to-  Ij^^^i^ 
lemy,  situated  in  a  vast  plaiU)  ia  considered  by  somaasihe  capital  of  IftaHwa.  ft 
is  the  modem  capital  of  the  dominions  subject  to  the  Spdia  Mabmttas.  It  is  adppted 
by  Hindoo  geographers  ai\d  astronomers  as  the  Irst  meridian.  The  modem  town  is 
about  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  ancient,  which  is  said  to  have  beend^stroyed  by  an 
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earthqueice^bottt  tte  I6»e  of  Raja  ¥tcrainiiditya»  when  i£  wm  the  Mat  of  lirU,  Imm* 
iDg,  and  cmpinD.  Reiaums  of  ancient  walla  and  pittars  are  found  hj  digging  in  tb^ 
Mte  of  the  ancient  Qi|y,-and  among  them  some  pieces  of  wood  of  cxtraordbary  hard* 
ness.  The  modern  town  is  six  mile*  in  circuntference,  aurrounded  by  a  stone  wall 
with  roaiid  towers.  Tke  hf  uses  are  of  brick  with  wooden  frames.  The  chief 
building  are  four  mosques,  ancHi  number  of  Hindoo  temples.  It  also  contains  an 
flgtronomic{^  observalory.  The  waters  of  the  Sipra,  near  the  city,  are  esteemed 
sdcred,  Cind  <^jei%-  itself  i#A  place  of  pilgrimage.  Sindia's  palace  makes  a  poor 
*fgurQ*  The  population  has  diminished  ^  late>  in  consequence  of  many  being 
^tnicted  by  thenelgiibqpring  town  of  Indore,  whore  Holcar  has  fixed  his  court, 
formerly  migratory.  The  officers  and  pubUc  functionaries  are  almost  the  only  Mah- 
ratta  iflhabitnnts  of  Oojein.  Ift4s,  in  general,  well  supplied  with  provisions,  but  i« 
1804,  when  visited  by.;;*.  ^British  cmlbassy,  several  persons  were  seen  dead  and  dying 
of  hunger  in  the  streets.  The^e  were  said  to  be  needy  strangers,  and  the  inhabitants 
were  restituned  from  giving  them  i^cliflf  by  the  dread  of  the  consequences  of  any 
scppearaace  of  superfluity.  In  180^)  a  treaty  was  concluded  by  the  British  with 
SHodia,  by  winch  ho  engaged  to^  his  utmoat  to  effect  tlie  extermination  of  the  Pin« 
darees,  but  hi$9  conduct  was  always  etispicious  till  the  battle  of  Maheidpoor,  when 
the  power  iif  Holcar  vffJk  9u4den%  annihilated. 

indorBb  I      ladore  is  tli^  ca|»ita1  of  tJio  Mahratta  chief  bearing  the  family  luaaa^ 

of  Holcar,  who  has  of  late  years  made  a  great  figure  in  the  wars  of  India,  haviag  takei^ 
■AfMiui.  I  Poonali  ii^  1802^,  and  desolated  the  whole  neighbouring  country. — BopauL 

is  the  cai^al  of  a  small  independent  state,  100  miles  east  from  Oojein,  and  near  a  lake 
wliich  abounds  in  qrocodilee.  The  country  is  naturaljy  fertilci  b«t  neglected,  and  ovei^ 
mn  with  juai^i  which  lias  beoi^  for  some  years  a  place  of  refu|p  fer  all  kinds  of  ban- 
ditti, and  tlie  very  centre  effindactft  influence!  The  town  and  territory  are  occupied 
by  a  colony  of  Fatans,  to  whom  tiiey  we«B  assi^ed  by  Aurengzebe.  The  town  is  at 
present  deserted  and  ruinous. .  Xhcir  Nabob  is  supported  by  British  allianqc,  after 
Wngat.  I  kaviAg  been  long ^{^risaedj)/  the  Pindarecs  and  Mahrattas.* — Saugor 
was  taken  by  the  British  forcecK under  jGeneral  Marshall  in  1818,  and  was  found  ta 
exkibit  every  appearance  of  an  opulent  and  flourishing  city,  Uiough  in  the  heart  qf 
Ihe  Pindaree  country*  This  whole  district  and  neigh]i>ourhood  are  naturally  strong, 
ipd  part  |if  the  militaf^  (sffce  required  to.  overaaro  central  ladostan  is  stationed 
within  the  limits  o£^4he  Saiiger  district 

4rirMnt4tf ito  I  The  banditti  so  wen  known  l^  (heir  pr^tory  focunions  under  the 
FSndMcei.  |  j^jime  oi  iPiodarees  at  iasit  occupied  a  small  pQjrtifn  in  the  south  of  the 
Habra  province,  but  ^(^erwasds  extendid  to  the  centre,  and  seemed  in  a  fair  way  of 
aO0n  absorbing  tl^  whole.  „This  name  was  originally  applied  to  a  body  of  roving 
cavahy  which  acconmaived^ie  Peshwa's^rtnies.  When  the  Pesbwa  ceased  to  in- 
terfere with  any  territory  tOL  the  north  of  the  Ncrbyddah,  leaving  that  portion  of  the 
Mahratta  empire  to  Sindja  and  Ilo^car,  the  Piitdarces  divided  into  two  parties,  accord* 
iw  as  they  attached  themsiakep  to  the  forttinas  of  i#aor  the  other  of  these  cliieis. 
Au  the  Pindaree  leaders,  and  most  of  the  men,  were  IVTahometans,  but  they  adinitlrd 
att'^ects  into  their  body,  and  formed  a  genera!  nucfeus  for  vagabond  and  disaHectt^d 
pi«»onA,  tUl  the  clepienls  pf  "Confusion  and  destrncMon  were  gradu^ly  so  concen* 
(rated  as  to  form  a  dreadful  seourge  to  India.  Like  the  early  Mahratian,  tliey.sys* 
tematically  prosecuted  a  w^r  of  plunder  aed  devastation  on  all  tiietr  neighboursfand 
Weie  recen&y  acquiring  the  eonsoHdated  form  .of  o^o  or  more  organized  states. 
^MM0«rtheir  |  They  live  in  soci^tie^  of^  one  or  1}ro  Inindred.  When  an  enterpruung 
«prfboni.  j  j^jj^y  dDtarminaiJ  on  a  plundering  ex|»dition,  he  invited  tlie  neighbour- 
ing Thokd^rs,  «s  fJi^chiofe  were  caU^d.  The  power  of  the  leader  was  not  hercdi- 
tvy?  ^^  founded  entirely  on  thg  respect  paid  te  j^is  talent  and  enterprise.  The  sub- 
mission |aid  to  hinsi  was  ^tial,  except  ^eit  in  the  midst  of  an  enemy's  country, 
when  tljii  safe  return  of  ^he  party  depended  on  tfieir  implicit  obedience  to  his  ordci^. 
7hey4naw4il  iH  some  meaai^e  at  random,  tlicir  previous  information  being  seldom 

•  Sec  Priosep's  Narrative  of  Rie  PfJilical  and  Military  Transadions  of  British  India,  under 
the  admintstwlioii  of  ihc  Marquis  of  ifaslings  from  181o  tol.'^tti,  p.  21,  kc 
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^#riyltb|ect  hi  mo  TnngtineDt  of  Oeir  mofeneots  vaa  to  keep  toge- 
n^tiiaig  spteimalie  eitbw  in  the  attacks  which  they  madcy  or  in 
I  p!tote,  except  that  a  part  of  the  latter  was  set  apart  for  those 
[  tO'i^Min  behind  taking  charge  of  the  horses.  They  were  excellent 
r  iDdre  swords  and  spears ;  fire  arms,  though  they  esteemed  them 
"  ^  [  disliked  as  loo  cumbersome.  Nothing  generous  or  brave, 
'  Ix^ik  mean  and  desperate,  characterized  their  proceedings, 
lians,  and  when  attacked  to  escape  in  the  securest  mann^, 
They  undertook  long  journeys  of  two  or  three  months, 
ned  enemies*  In  1814,  their  strengii  W9s  estimated  at 
31,000.  In  the  northern  Qirears,  the  devastation  which  they  made,  and  the  plund^ 
which  they  carried  off,  were  immense.  Tbey  pair  thousandsi  of  individuals  to  the 
moat  iahaman  tortures,  to  make  them  disclose  their  treasures,  and  many  were  bar- 
barously murdered.  As  they  were  proceeding  to  convert  the  finest  part  |  iMMnnini- 
ef  India  into  a  desert,  it  became  the  imperious  duty  of  the  British  go-  I  "^ 
vemmeot  to  put  an  end  to  so  formidable  a  series  ^of  atrocities.  The  Marquis  of 
Hastsags  took  the  field  acaiast  them  in  October,  1817,  and  by  a  well  concerted  cora- 
Innalion  of  movements,  durected  to  their  native  haunts  as  to  a  centre,  he  expelled 
them  by  the  end  of  November.  In  their  attempts  to  take  refuge,  partly  with  Sindii^ 
and  partly  with  some  subordinate  neighbouring  chiei%  they  were  disappointed.  Ar- 
rangements were  afterwards  made,  by  which  those  of  their  own  chiefs  who  surrenr 
dered  were  provided  for  as  peaceble  cultivators  or  proprietors,  in  districts  not  fitted 
by  any  natural  strength  to  cherish  their  lawless  habits ;  and  this  serious  danger  has 
thus  been  crushed.  India  is  a  country  peculiarly  liable  to  these  irregular  marauding 
combiiations,  whicb  fiom  time  to  time  reqinre  to  be  put  down,  but  it  is  seldom  that 
ihey  attain  a  sti4l^;<ii  so  fitmnidable  as  in  the  mstance  of  the  Pindarees,  and  under 
the  prcmntive  measures  now  adppted  in  that  countiy,  such  a  power  ia  not  likely  again 
toafisA 

On  the  north  of  HUJtw^  )>etween  Rajepeotane  m  the  west  and  Oude 
cm  the  east,  and  boimdetf  on  the  north  side  by  Drifai,  is  the  province  of 
Agnuf.  In  its  westlhi  and  soutiiem  pifts,4his  province  is  hiky  and  jung 
iaopen,riht,-and  vadier  bare  of  trees.  TbA  Aimate  is,  gener^y  speaking,  tempe- 
rate, but  In  winter  it  ia  really  cohf^^aad  during  Ihe  hot  wmdis  of  summer,  though 
these  are  not  of  long,  duration,  the  climate  is  u^toMiy,  especially  in  the  hills.  T6e 
Juama,  Ae  Chumbi^,  the  Ganges,  and  seveml  smaller  streams,  such  as  tht  Sinda 
and  the  Koharry,  flow  through  this  province;  yet  it  to  not  well  suppliiM  with  wftter. 
To  the  north  of  the  Chumbul,  and  on  the  western  frontier,  duris^  the  dry  season^ 
except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  large  and  permanent  rivem,  water  foa  agi^ 
caitura!  uses  is  procured  from  wells.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  for  kidigo,  oett^ 
and  sugar,  the  crops  of  which  articles  are  annually  increasing  imtl#ae  portions  wUmi 
•re  immediately  under  British  jurisdiction;  in  those  which  remain  subject  to  native 
chiefs,  agriculture  is  far  behind.  The  territoiy  betWeen^the  Ga^es  and  Jumna) 
which  is  called  the  Doab,  is  particularly  fertile,  and  exports  indigo,  sygftr  and  cotton. 
It  is  more  thinly  peopled  thail  Ben^  and  the  more  flourishing  provinces.  The 
popoktlon  may  be  estimate  at  six  milliofls,  of  which  the  Doabeh  district^  uiidH 
British  rule  c(y^)rehend  a  considemble  proportion.  The  natives  are  a*  b^some 
and  robust  mce.  The  Hindoo  is  the  prevailing  religion,  though  the  Mahometans 
have  ruled  here  since  the  eighteenth  century.  The  language  in  common  u^  is  the 
Hindostanee ;  the  Persiaiv  is  used  for  public  documents,  and  also  in  convenmticMi 
among  the  higher  classes  oi  the  Mahometans.  The  Agra  district  of  this  province  is 
notorious  for  the  frequency  of  highwa^ohbery,  which  is  believed  to  be  connived^ 
or  encouraged  by  ij^e  Zemindars,  though  undarthe  ^ritish  jurisdiction.  Robbers^^ in* 
deed,  easily  escape  from  the  latter  into  the  Mmtorfes  of  native  chiefs,  i^ete,  after 
committing  a  rohbejry,  they  find  a  secure  asylum. 

The  city  of  Agra  occuoies  a  wide  plain  on  the  north-waA  side  of  the  |  aty  of  Agi*. 

Jumna,  in  the  fofm  of  a  Ascent,     h  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  birth-place  of 

Avatar,  or  incarnation  of  ^hit|i,  under  the  name  of  Parasee  Rama,  whose  conquests 

extended  to  Ceylon.    Accofding  to  Tietenthaler,  it  is  seven  Mailes  long  and  threi» 

Vol.  II.— T 
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broadl*    It  is  to  the  emperor  Akber  tiiRtit  owed  Us  apttodmir ;  ^] 
FftifMooTAk-  I  ®^  Akber- Abad.     Only  a  few  monuments  of  it  arc  hi 
<»r.  I  the  palace  of  Akber,  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  / 

an  eminence ;  its  walls  of  red  granite  present  the  appearance  of  i 
stone,*!'  extending  in  a  crescent  shape  along  the  river  side,  lea^gi 
and  the  water,  a  beach  which  is  used  as  a  harbour,  where  muncrous 
and  pleasure  boats  are  continually  arriving.  Three  days  inllil^.'weii^,  t|ie  pIMtt  squan 
of  the  palace,  planted  with  several  rows  of  oriental  plafiOi^trbto^Jpi  emq^oyed  as  t 
market  place.  Round  this  square  a  fine  gallery  extends,  andift  regriar  distanced 
are  six  triumphal  arches  of  entrance,  leading  from  the  saine  nmnber  o^ spacious 
streets.  The  middle  of  the  square  is  ornamented  with  a  stone  statue  of  an  elephant 
emitting  a  stream  of  water  from  his  trunk.  The  palace  has  two  immense  gallcrie^ 
adorned  with  twenty-four  double  eolumns  of  white  marble,  with  pedestals  of  Waft 
granite  and  capitals  of  yellow  mica.  The  mosque  belonging  to  the  pakee  is  entirely 
of  mica,  and  resembles  a  casket  of  precious  pebble.;};  th  the  interior  of  the  apart- 
ments, gold,  marble,  and  sculptmiss  executed  in  red,  yellow,  and  black  stone,  occur 
every  where  in  the  greatest  profusion.  Round  the  great  palace,  seven  small  marble 
.palaces,  for  the  use  of  the  princes,  are  ranged  in  symmetrical  order.— «At  a  httle  db- 
viieMmqae.  |  tanco  from  the  citadel  is  the  great  mosque  of  Akber,  a  building  superior 
to  the  famous  mosque  of  Soliman  at  Constantinople.  Its  red  granite  walls  are  eft- 
crusted  with  plates  of  gold,  and  a  cornice  runs  along  the  foundstiont  The  nOB^ue 
of  Aurengzebe,  on  the  river  side  is  supported  by  upwards  of  a  hundred  columns*— 
MamoUa,  &c  |  Among  the  mausoleums  with  which  thtt  city  is  adorned  are  those  of  Ak- 
ber and  Shah-Jehan,  of  astonishing  size  and  gmndeuf ;  but  surpassed  by  that  of  thf 
fhther-in-law  of  Jehan,  the  cdebrated  Noor  Jehan  Begum.  It  is  kept  in  fep«r  bf 
the  English.  On  every  side  we  meet  with  magnificent  gardens.^  In  the  time  of 
Tiefenthaler,  there  was  at  Agra  a  Jesuitical  college,;&iid  a  <3hri8tiaM  bur^nMrooBd, 
with  a  vast  vaulted  building,  the  walls  of  which  were  painted  with  all  sorts  cSffiower^ 
while  a  fountain  of  sweet-scented  water  played  by  tbe%  aide.  Agm  onee^owed 
much  of  its  flourishing  condition  to  the  industry  of  its  inhabilants.  The  city  was 
filled  with  store-houses,  .work-shopli,  8al%*sl#ps,  and  market-pmces.  Its  trarie  has 
greatly  declined,  yet  it  still  conhuns*a%reat  immber  of  merchnirts,  botlf  native  airf 
foreign.  Legoux  do  FMx  sa3rs^  %  mi^  c<Maui*  800,000  inhabitants.  This  moM 
be  an  exaggeration,  and  so  indeed"  are  the  accounts  given  of  its  present  riiagA 
ceiice.  'The  English  accounts  redudfe  it  to  60,000.  The  city  had  the.honeor  rf 
Famiif  of  Abui  I  I^^S  W^h  to  Abtl  Fazel,  prime  minister  of  Akber,  and  author  of  the 
^Mi-?  J  Ayeem  Ackbery,  or  Statistical  Account  of  Iildostan.     A  lineal  desceDfr 

ftht  of  this  meritorious  vi^er  resided,  and  probably  still  f-esides  here,  MustaplM 
KJian,  livingoii a  pension  which  he  has  received  undef  the  MCcessiTe  rulers  of  the 
6b\!intry^  The  Qlillb-Mahrattan  administration  reduced  that  pension  to  fifteen  to- 
pees, If.  10*.  jier  annum.  In  1813,  the  British  government  assigned  him  fifty  rupees 
per  month. — Agra,  with  the  rest  of  the  prowite,  f^Unmder  the  sway  of  Madhajec 
Bindia,  and  Continued  in  the  hands  of  the  Mahrattas  till  1803,  when  it  surrendered 
^ntga%Dr  I  *^  ^^^!^  Lake.  Among  the  artill^y  c^tured  was  one  enormous  piece 
flS.  I  cAlled  the  great  gun  of  Agra,  twenly-thre#  inches  in  Caliber,  iburteen 

feet  tw<>  inches  in  length,  the  thickness  of  metal  at  the  muzzle  el^pren  and  ^}^ 
inches:  Weight  of  the  gun,  96,600  pounds;  the  ball  of  cast  iron  which  ft  feceiW 
wei^ea  1500  pounds.  In  an  attempt  made  to  convey  it  to  Galcutta,  it  broke 
throYTgfa  the  raft  and  sunk  into  the  river,  in  the  bed  of  which  it  probably  «tili 
remains.  *  • 

Fa'ttipoor.  |  The  town  of  Futtipoor,  to  the  «Duth-west  of:.  Agra,  owed  its  J«»*!?^ 
M0er.  It  has  a  stone  wall  of  ^reejl  extent,  which  se^ms  nevoid  to  have  been  filled 
with  buildings:  The  only  monument  is  the  tomb  of  Shah  Selim  Cheestee,  by  whoee 
prayers  the  express  of  Akber  became  pregnant  of  a  son,  whdV  when  bom,  wa» 

•  T.  tab.  r.  No.  2.  .*  ^ 

t  Valentyn,  Oud-und^fieuw  O^indieiu  vi.  2905.  (Vie  d^i  Gnndsl^ogoli.) 

^  Legoux  de  Flaix*  Basai,  i,  p.  174. 
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ailed  -SHim  iu  hoMor  of  iko  saint,  and,  on  oacending  the  throne,  took  the  name  of 
fciiangeer. 

MaUiiira»  thirty  miles  N.N.W.  from  Agra,  is  celebrated  as  ^e  scene  J  Mathan.   . 
of  the  bitfh  and  earl^  adventures  of  Krishna.     It  was  destroyed  by  Mahmood  o^ 
Grfaizre^  in  1018.  It  was  aflerwaids  rebuilt  and  adorned  with  many  rich  temples,  tlie 
most  oMigaificent  of  which  was  erected  by  Raja  Beer  Singh  Deo  of  Oorcha.  This  tem- 
ple was  raaed  by  Aurengaiebe,  who  •rected  a  mosque  with  the  materials  on  the  spot. 
in  the  fort  are  stiQto  be  seen  remains  of' an  observatory  built  by  Rajah  Jeysingh  o/ 
Jyeua^ur.    After  the  dissolution  of  the  Mogul  govemmei^y  this  j>lace  expprienced 
many  misfortunes,  and,  among  others,  a  general  massacre  of  its  mhabitants  by  tli? 
orders  of  Ahmed  Shah  AbdaUi  in  1756.     M  the  end  of  the  cig}iteenth  century,  it 
was  the  head  quarters  of  General  Perroa^.the  French  commandor^.of  Uie  Sindii 
Mahrattas*     It  was  taken  by  Lord  Lake  in  1$03«     It  is  a  gi^t  resort  of  Hindoo 
votaiiee.     Here  a  multitude  of  sacred  monkeys  of  large  size  af  o  fed  by  1  saerad  moD. ' 
the  hand  of  superstition  at  the  public  expeoMi*     In  1^08,  two  young  |  ^^^^ 
Efigliah  officers  having  inadvertently  fired  at  one  of  these  revered  proteges,  wcrp 
immediately  assailed  by  an  overwhelming  mob  of  priests  and  worshippers,  and,  in 
making  their  escape  over  the  river  on  an  elephant,  were  drowned.     The  fish  in  this 
part  of  tlie  Jumna  are  equally  respected,  and  are  said  to  come  to  the  surface  in  ex, 
pectatMMi  of  being  fed* 

In  tlie  Doab,  in  the  distriet  of  Etaweh,  is  the  city  of  Kanoje,  which  |  Kanqic.  ^  . 
was  a  place  of  ^eat  renown,  and  the  capital  of  a  powerful  empire  at  the  period  of 
the  Mahometan  invasion.  But  it  is  now  completely  fallen,  lue  completion  of  its 
misfortunes  was  in  1761,  when  it  was  sacked  by  the  Malirattas.  It  is  now  a  heap 
of  niipa  iconcealed  under  rank  jungloy  a  retreat  for  robbers  and  criminals  of  cveiy 
de6criptioo»  Ne  buildings  of  any  importance  remain :  the  brick  walls  are  going 
mpidly  to  decay.  Hindoo  epins,  witli  the  figures  of  deities,  are  sometimes  found 
among  the  rubbtsh. 

Fumickabad,  the  capi^  of  a  district,  and  the  m^antile  emporium  Furrackaimi. 
ef  the  ceded  districts,  of  the  neighbourhood,  contained  in  1811  a  population  of 
66,800,  wbieh  is  supposed  to  be  greaU;y  on  the  increase.  GuaUor,  about  Fortmaoi 
aeveaty  miles  south  Grom  the  city  of  Agra,  in  this  district,  is  reckoned  ^^'^* 
one  of  the  greeted  fortresses  in  Indpsian.  It  is  ^uilt  on  a  detached  rock  340  feet 
h%h,  and  perpendicular  all  round  ;  its  length  is  a  i^ile  and  a  half,  but  its  greatest 
kewilli  not  more  than- 300  yards*  A  stone  parapet  extends  all  round  close  to  tlie 
brow  of  the  hill.  Within  the  summit  of  this  fort,  are  large  natuml  caves,  which 
Antain  a  never-failing  supply  of  excellent  water..  The  town,  placed  along  the  east 
side  of  the  hill,  is  large,  well  inhabited,  and  contains  many  good  houses  of  ston& 
which  the  neighbouring  hills  furnish  in  abundance.  This  has  always  been  a  place  ot 
graat  consequence*  Under  the  Moguls  if  was  used  as  a  state  prisout  where  the 
obnoxious  members  of  the  royal  family  were  confined.  It  was  taken  by  the  Ma- 
ho4ietans  in  1107  after  a  long  siege,  and  again  by  the  Afghans  in  1235.  In  1519^ 
after  having  been  100  years  in  the  possession  of  tlio  Hindoos,  it  yielded  to  Ibrabiii^ 
Lodi,  emperor  o[  Delhi.  In  1582  it  is  described  by  Abul  Fazel  as  the  head  town 
of  a  district  It  aflerwards  came  under  the  Mahrattas.  It  is  deemed  impregnable^ 
jet  has  often  ebimged  masters.  In  17S0  it  was  taken  by  surprise  and  escalade,  by 
the  Brilisk  troops  under  Major  Popham  ;  the  storming  party  being  headed  by  Capt. 
Bruce,  brother  to  the  celebrated  traveller  in  Abyssinia.  It  is  now  in  tlie  possessioij| 
of  Dowlet  Row  Sindia,  whose  camp,  fonnerly  itinerant,  was  fixed  at  a  short  distance 
south-west  from  this  fortress,  where  a  second  city  has  consequently  risen,  surpassing 
the  old  one  in  size  and  population. 

Bhurtpoor,  thirty-one  miles  N.  by  W.  JQrom  Agra,  is  the  capital  of  an  |  Bhartpw. 
independent  state  fonned  by  the  Jauts,  who  originally  came  from  Mooltan,  and, 
though  of  a  low  caste,  assumed  higher  claims  on  adopting  militaiy  habits.  The 
Bhurtpoor  Raja  owes  his  situ#ioa  at  present  to  the  forbearance  of  the  English, 
to  whom  he  has  more  than  09§e.  proved  an  unwilling  observer  of  treaties,  joining 
enemies  fiom  whom  be  had  no  reieiaon  to  expect  greater  friendship,  or  a  more  respect- 
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able  indepMideiil  flffiance.  He  is  conseqoen^  km  powerfiil  i 
pledges  of  his  fidelitj^  and  eyen  testimonies  of  submissioxii  are  i  ^ 
ihiimy.  |  M acherry  is  a  Raja^hip  adyoining  the  fMrovinse  of  * 
bafl  always  maintained  friendly  rdations  with  the  British)  o»  wM 
In  1811,  after  being  for  some  time  in  a  state  ef  mentft  deranger 
with  an  uofortufiate  propensity  to  persecute  his  M^ometan  oufa 
wanton  acts  of  violence  and  outrage^  destroying  their  tsmla  r^^ 
and  cutting  off  the  noses  and  ears  of  the  deiotees.  ,  Tlus : 
^owever,  [Uaced  vader  restraint,  and  practical  toleration  ve-( 
interposMoB.  Bindreban,  or  Bendrabad,  on  the  Jnauia,  iali  placa^attlsiimig  some 
pld  temples,  and  a  tree  held  in  gpreat  ^nrereaee  by  the  Hindoos.*  AllMig  fte  mer 
there  are  many  innall  chapels  ii^MlHted-by  hermits^  and  octagonal  towers;  where  the 
pilgrims  assemble  ta  bathe.  Among  the  ihhabitants  are  many  Beemjes,  or  Indian 
monks,  and  some,  fettale  vestals :  bath  of  them  go  almost  naked,  and  live  in  dark 
straw-roofed  cells,  wearing  three  yellow  stripes  on  their  foreheads. 
VraviBw  of  I  Ascending  the  Jumna,  we  enter  Ihe  imperiid  pifavinoe  of  Dslfai»  to  the 
^^^^  I  north  of  Am  and  A^jemere,  bounded  on  the  west  by  Adjeaiere  anl 

Lahore ;  on  the  north  by  Lahore  and  ^e  momtainons  countries ;  and  on  ite  east 
by  the  same  countries,  and  the  province  of  Oude.  Several  territories  in  this  pro* 
vince  were  in  1803  assigned  bf  the  British  to  the  support  of  the  decayed  repteeentB- 
tive  of  the  Mogul  family,  and  the  revenue  is  collected  under  the  superintedenceof  Ibe 
English  resident  at  Delhi.  It  has  gradually  increased,  and  after  cuppoiting  (be  ro^ral 
household,  a  surplus  i^emains  appli<^le  to  geneni  purposes.  This  pioriace  has  less 
natural  fertility  than  Agra,  but  is  better  cultivated.  It  yields  thfee  crops  of  rice  in 
tfie  year.  Much  of  k  is  still  uncultivated,  but  the  places  lUUy  snifected  te  fka  British 
administration  are  rapidly  improving.  It  is  in  contemplaiian  td  open-a^iplBat  canal 
of  inigation,  which  fonnerly  existed,  but  has  .of  late  f^vs  been  choked  up^  Tl» 
dis^cts  subject  to  native  chie&,  though  also  somewhat  improved,  ate  aopparatiTeiy 
neglected,  in  consequence  of  the  feuda  which  prevail  amMg  them«  nK  population 
of  this  province  does  not  exceed  eight  millions,  eonsistii^  <^Biiidoos/l|ahonietaii^ 
and  Seiks,  the  kitteff  religion  being  prevalent  in  the  noiA  west.  M^  * 

atyoTDeiu.  |  The  city  of  DeBii  is  m  Lat  as^  40'  N.  and  Long.  77''  5^Jk  ^ti  the 
west  bank  of  the  river  Jnmna.    R  was  called  Indtapnrfhs  prior  i  ^^^ 

invasion,  and  was  evai  Aen  a  ci^  of  greal  fiime  and  magnitude* 
splendour  it  occupied  an  extent  of  twenty  miles.  It  has  snly  one  \ 
parallel  to  the  river.  In  1738  it  was  sacked  by  Nadir  Shah,  and  spoiled  of  its  trea- 
sares,  which  were  valued  at  more  then  ten  millions,  among  which  were  splendid  col- 
lections of  diamonds,  a  threne  of  massive  gold  studded  wiA  preoioos  stones,  and 
statues  of  elephants  in  chased  gold.  The  Afghins  and  Mahiattas  have  completed 
its  destructieii.  Still  according  to  Legoux  de  Flaix,  it  contained  in  hw  time  more 
than  1,700^000  inhabitants,  but  its  popuhition  is  considered  by  its  present  masteifl  as 
only  between  150,000,  and  200,000.  It  is  divided  into  twe  parts,  the  one  inhabited 
by  natives,  called  Idooanee,  the  other  by  Mussulmans,  and  called  Mogdanee ;  the 
Boiidii^  I  latter  is  the  most  handsome.  The  finest  building  contained  in  it  is 
Mmbw  I  the  imperial  palace  on  the  Jumna ;  it  is  bcdlt  of  red  granite  of  a  tajsteful 

architecture ;  its  length  is  1000  yards,  and  its  breadtli  600.  It  is  said  to  have  cost 
10,500,000  rupees,  (1,050,0001.)  The  rooms  glitter  with  gilding,  azure,  and  all  soils 
ef  ornaments.  The  stables  are  cap^le  of  holding  10,000  horses.  Even  the  kit- 
ehens  were  like  drawing  rooms.  The  Djenana,  or  palace  of  the  princesses,  com* 
nwnicated  with  that  of  the  emperor  by  a  ^lery.  Oni  the  opposite  side  of  the  river 
was  the  Selimserey  palace,  the  residence  of  the  brothers  and  near  ki»  of  the  em- 
peror, kept  in  a  state  of  splendid  imprisoement*  Three  other  sumptuous  palaces 
ale  still  to  be  seen  in  the  suburbs,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  Crodaii  Ko- 
telar.  The  walls  of  die  great  saloon  are  ornamented  with  crystal,  and  a  lustre  of 
black  crystal  of  admirable  workmanship  hangs  fr<lln  %e  ceiling;  so  that  when  ligbted 
up,  the  whole  presents  the  ^>pearance  of  a  conflagrHion.    Hero  L^oux^  tells  us,- 

*  rieienthsltr,  i,  141. 
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flfe**}caccK!k  tkrone'*  was  still  pres^lVed;^  #llk  thfoAe,  j&ys  that  I  rktpewtotk 
wmor,  ii  of  nn  oval  fonn^  placed  under^  piflm  tre«\||Mi  oveJilhadaws  |  "^ 


f>4iage  ;  a  peacock,  perclied  en <w)fr-of%h^arg»jpalpiatted1eave8,  str^lghes 
I  rovm  Hie  personage  who  ih  s^atei  #11  the  tUtrf^^The  palm  tree^ffll  pea- 
j  2o\d ;  so  ihtn  and  ddicBte  me  thtieati^ert  and  me  leaves,  tbutthey  seoni 
aid  iremble  with  the  slightest  breith  of  wind.  The  tail^tod  yvisl^  of  the 
_li!t*'r  with  BU|>erb  emeraldfl-  ^jThe-ltttat  of  the  painnrtllr  piHly  oxecmlid 
ill  1  diamond  !^f  and  is  an  exactAfitaii^c^iiattnre.  Mo<Aem  D^lh^'ibMtain^ 
ly^gcKid  houHeS)  mostly  of  brick.  "^iMb  al>sciryat!&y ^  in  ^^W^^'i^X*  ^^  ^^^  ^^^ 
uiihe^rign  af  Moliomed  ShEib,  i>ttf  had  Ifeen  repeql^dhr pltfhdeilQ.— Jlhoiig  Ute  most 
splenditl  Diemonajs  of  the  tt.«;le  luid  mQgn|tafMlli3hab  Jejun  is  the  ifell  b^ngittg 
to  the  J  umrrri  Mojpi  d  or  mosq^ie.  Tlu'  fium^ rai8e<H>y  compHcated  machifiety,  and 
a  fluocesjjii  d|it«rv(^,  loflus  area-iMOTllnosque.  Hhetcftfi^a  aif >A>^0<<M<ot  Offly  ef 
great  oonreifieQce,  b|t  sqmetimefl  of  iflk^Mlty  ^  the  whde  illMDkitfekt^l^  tfie  city. 
The  coBikpKSIffbfl  of4ll^1i^^fette#t(:^%iiepaif^^^  diiring*the 

hoi  B^^i^fi^kt  IgPiHiiiWlWi  8^<g|ei«l# put  ii^or^ afifffe expefl^^f  the  Batish 
geygiiHiii^    Such  i^nhe  v#neniftiSfi  ^th  H^amfihom  political  habit,  the  city  of 
Delhi  i^Mewed,  thit^elky  oMi^iiativ^  p'riikc^sffill  aft^  to  it  the  idea  of  being  the 
I  iiiital  ^rtlf^iyi^i  iHii  f  iji  unii  iH     ^he^^fh^in  acme  places  struck  in  the  name 
^B^g^hmeMif^i^  tor  the  ipieseiit  representatitt  of  the 
in  4^  repfit^iki  possessions;  an  empty  cerettiony,  which 
''JM  enfioiMge,  whilM  ot^rs  Mly  ^t  »vour  and  acknow- 
ptV^  ^^4^  inAumsideration  ^their  now  havmg  posses- 
Delhi  there  is  a  lehiarkabl^elegint  pillar  I  puMorcut. 
1^  have  been  intended  as  tf  minaret  to^a  |  *"*><^'- 
b^atyt  g^n  ifjl^r  the  Wne  of  Cuttub^  Minar. 
VK«^fi^oni  IMki,  is  a  town,  with  a^istrict  of  the  |  a«warr. 

the  ^ja  of  Bhtir^bor,  but  reHimed  by  the  British 

^^n^^meifts  in  their  cause.     It  is  now  a  secure 

»ree^iBiurried  on  with  D%W  in  that  direction, 

ttm^  Ullhty  Yd^  Ibfrnerl^  a  fl^at  com-  |  PiuHrai. 
^^ifferejfnf^l^  4^  4ke  pflitiOlil  Confusion  which  so 
^  [^  dRous-uitl]^  scene  of^two*of  the  greatest  battles 
erer  fbugkt  in  Tndia        -   -^     -      -  .      _  .       _     . 

tb&  A%hi  Amp^ror 
^eoce  of  wfai<^i4he 

id  17iiL  between  Alfp6d  Shah  Abd41i,  king  of  tfie  Afgh&ns,  and  the  BOihrattas, 
uwdePW^^hmtr  Sidasira.  I^Thi  latter  ^ere  routed  with  immense  staught^r;  ^0.000  ' 
p^n^  mbre  tafa^n ;  %ut  of  500,000  persons,  iholuding  men,  iiHtoen,  ahd^hildren, 
vlii^eon|^0ed  {l#  Mahratta  camp,  the  greater  part  were  killed?  many  wefe  delibe^ 
ratefy  pul^deatk  in  coft  iRood^lyAhe  Mghans ;  an^  many  who  atterA})ted  to  escape 
were  alnn  UpW^lNignbouring, Zemindars. 

Tht0part  olfthe  province*  of  Delhi  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  6an-  I  RohUennd. 
^es  ia  calleJIRohilcund,  befhgTormerly  possessed  by  a  race  Called  Ro-  |  TheftdhHiM. 
hillas,  originally  of  the  Yoosofzey  Afghan  4ribe,  Who  migfhiled  hither  about  the  be- 
ginning of  tlie  eig^l^enth  centiuy.  They  ai^  a  handsome  and  tall  race,  of  a  whiter 
compl^os  than  the  more  southerl]^  inhabitants  of  India,  courageoiB  and  hardy,  and 
conjoin  tM  pursuits  of  agriculture  with  those  of  arms.  They  were  united  under  a 
distinct  leader.  In  1774  the  British  defeated  their  combined  forces  at  the  battle  of 
Catierah.  They  have  been  since  that  time  ei^ified  to  the  plundering  incursions  of 
the  Seiks,  and  the  rapacity  of  4he  Nabolf  of  O^ide,  who  also  denies  the  Rohillas  the 
advantage  of  commercial  intercourse  witb  his  territories,  which  is  enjoyed  by  the 
other  British  districts;  but  thisir  ihdiistry  ptits  them  in  possession  of  a  considerable 
trade.  RohileundHndades  the  'three  separate  jurisdictions  of  Bareilly,  Shah-jehan- 
poor,  and  M^radabad.    The  Mahometans  and  Hindoos  are  about  equal  in  number; 


«  See  iis  Eipy  on  Indottan,  i.  193. 
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but  owing  to  the  iniolemnce  of  1^  faniiiry%|te  #e  m 
magnitude.     The  pil^ulatio^  Aj^iA^  about  dte  toMMof 
bu^^as  never  been  nuioeriqdly|iM<|Hrtained.     BareiUy  is  a 
situaMlon  the  banka  of  tllbe«mted  Jooah  and  Lnnkra*    It 
Rehmut,  a  Rohilla  chic^  slaiaat  the^  battle  «if>Ctttlemh»  lAo 
Cutterah  40  tv^en^-eight  niloB  S.  4&.  iron  BaieiUy. — ] 
part  of  JLohacoiili     The  aoil  ie  n^pral^  raoiBt:  it  is  i   „ 
cUnll|t^i8  unhealtl^)  a  curcumstanc^attrttutod  t»the<3«aiidty 
the  population  iMcua^.    Quikig  the  i^alaniswayy^lBs  party 

Bohitound,  w^lt  a%ghly  4< »  .     .    --    ^ 

Mahni^  imraaien.    It  hag 
and  even  stiU  th»  poliee  ia  fa»4iom 
niitieo.   IJie  inij^iiBonBients,  tnals,  and 
robbery  and  mucderj|.are  unconim<Mdy 
poor,  pX>meaa0d  by  jt  BohSla  NaJbo^ 
of  jfistice.    lii»4S16y  lhafhiumber  of 
hundred.  ^  < 


lem  the  river,  i 

lifc^jilriTiir"     I 


«Bdectfndi 
Aiufe^M«liallieay 
«fiici«at  fir  the  [ 

whi»hlakB[ 
The  indeopideoyaghire  of  Ram- 
i^fiige  tOiriwKfcrewfcwjoite  pmwit , 
at  JfoiiMlid  ]»  upao^four 

About  90  mgea  du«NMg|l  from  dioci^f  IMpIs  fiahahapoor,  the 
capital  of  a  British  district  |P  (be  dHMW^^       lliis  di^^ptl  T 
tie  JuiwM  and  the  GaageSjtand  iMBdr  flal»«i9t 
lions  wUcb  prevail  in  Bengal.  ^ 

Hwdm.       I      In  fhia  dialrUt  is  I^dviivr;  a  celalh*a| 
near  the  last  of-  the  fafls  of  lie  Ganges,  wh^Te 
At  the  end  of  March  Aey  begin  to  assemble.    fl|  171 
Aimmi  fUgii^  I  ten  yeaaa  the'iuiBber.m^uiusually  grdat. 

■■■*^  *       J  aoeonptnied  by  an  annual  fak^  at  whiah«  ^ 

transactions  t4ke  place.     In  tianel  of  poUa^  iiiiJ  i^piulj  and  Mpfusiqiaf  sgliiu  i^ 

frays  have  occurred  fremjthe  rival  claims  aavM|cad*^^qift^  '       ■     -  "^ 

superiority  and  (ireAioo.    The  British  asc^ffiRmcy  h^pnufB  SjgM 

bhshment  of  more  steady  regulations  Sov  ceadbelingiitlfe     ' 

The  town  of  Hui#imr  is  very  snall^ii^wig  onl^^i^jj^^eet, 

ftnd  a  half  in  length.     About  fbrty-seven  fl#es  ~ 

chief  town  of  Somnx^JBepun,  Che  wyiow  e(lb  oel^i 

Somroo,  who  was  irntflive^of  "^^s,  ip^j^^iBdan  1*3  __ .         ^_  <v  ^ 

Hvrtiraa.       |      In  the  West  part  of  toe  pr^ince  mk  Hi|iiia<|t  the  chieC  towAf  Aiohf 

Hissar,  has  extensive  ruins,  hpirine^een  once  a^oigisilngucapital*    The  paUce  of  | 

Feroze  Shah,  in  the  centre,  fSk  sAi  gicteivive  iE^btirranea%ipirtnent#  Thei^ur* 

founding  territory  was  long  a  pr^  to  ell  sort^of  irregularilpAuid  ia4t^dual  rapacitff  I 

the  Bri&h  leaving  it  to  different  chiefs,  and  dbclining^to  recei^  i^nts  eCsuliiectiM 

from  any,  for  fear  of  becoming  involved  in  iieir  diqnit^  with  th^  H^igbbj^*  ^ 

matters  were  carried  to  such  a  height  ynong  the  predatoryjuitivea  aad#ei(piboifc 

that  the  lehiefs  resigned  their  possessions,  and  the*  British  took  tjyti  in^gheira*i> 

bands.     This  happened  abot^t  ^09.  ^      «  ^       *  •  . .    | 

The  northern  quarter  of  the  province  of  Delhi  is  occupidU  bj^fKlaHp^ifcip^^^l 

under  British  protection.     Here  is  the  ancient  town' of  Th^nusar,  ii^  the  yitiosiy  oij 

which  is  the  lake  Khoerket,  to  which  pilgrims  come  from  great  distance  to  worship! 

and  bestow  their  charity*    Sirhindt  once  a  renowned  and  bnlliant  city,  is  now  a  scene 

of  desolation,  from  the  devastations  of  the  Seiks,  who,  in  1707,de|t^yed  themosqueS) 

and  levelled  the  palaces  and  public^uldings  with  the  ground.     D'AnviUe  makes  thisj 

the  Serinda  from  which  Justinian  procured  silk  worms,  an  opinion  not^Anitted  byi 

other  oriental  scholars.  «  • 

On  the  south-east  of . Aelhi  is  the  province  of  Oude,  the  smallest  in 
,  Upper  Indoetan.  On  the  north  it  is  bocyided  by  some  dependencies  of 
NepU;  on  the  south  by  Allahabad;  on  the  east  by  Bahar;  and  on  the  west  by  Agra 
and  Delhi.  Its  length  is  260  miles;  its  breadth  100.  The  whole  sur^e  is  ^^'^^\ 
well  watered,  and  productive  in  various  valuable  pkats.  It  also  produces  nitre)  kit- 
chen sak,  and  lapii  lazuU^  from  which  last  is  obtained  the  ultra^marine  blue  so  much 
valued  by  painters,  and  which  sells  at  nine  guineas  per  ounce.    The  Hindoo  iflba- 
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pi|Aic«8  #e  a  niach  i%npor  race  both  in  heUfy 

OiPbiahfllr  parts,  tlMfh  tM»  latter  may  be  their 

;.     IjtKh  ]iq|ip^t8y  or  ttiilitary  class^^iaTe  roAual 

^tlin  tae  £urop6a||e«    Many  o^them  ore  Mahome- 

£aat  Indi^Compain^P  best  sepoys  aMi»pi^ 

kA  o^4he  aSrt  if  the  poMcal  anarch^  of 

lumeiUhewpenntei^neS  ChfipriSent 

b  froilVie  KtittaioMlountains.    lie 
K^v^pii^eet  iilRr  tW  anrfaccr/  ChM 
M  each  other.    The4Ki£ 
sidenMi  spleadoiir)  ta»r- 
r9«i,^byAflPf»»«d 
>dia,  iMi  iHlzeep. 
»{» the  sfpulchie  of  thai  )^blb% 
t  the  Kfiran  GMtbiufdly  ehpuDted,  b<iS 
ponalMitm^€ie  residence  of  the4ate  dene- 
chad  a^MfllgMen  and  a  manfp  clump,  Ml 
Hbt  and  barren.  ^KJ^  Genoa's  ibceA  the  fumitufb 
I  Tt^jBdr^^'l^^lf  <"■&  the  gorergAent  house  at  Cak 

The  towBt^Oudeyie*  the  edeth  iUe  <#|p%Qyer  fioBa,  10  religiouiriy^ 
moared  as  Jheficrent^cepiaNMie  IJPKKunB, Jm  nl^  evhftits  a  j 
bpde8«LheJ{>  of  nans.  eo^|fed  #itb  ^p^,  and  detaining  the  reputed  sites  of 
nples  doUcBUgfb  diMlMpirtV^  a^he  piH»iM  who  reso«t  hitluN* 

nchkSy^tmmtan^^wjp^  tlie  eapitat  Mb«^ | tiy»a«d.^ 

t75,  dbU  ooetains •  numeroitf||toG|pUatjM|  ffhas  1^^  chiefly  raaferkable  of  late 
ms  m  the  jj^tee  of  j^e  j||pP^i»ted  ^B^  ^^V9LL^^'^  ^^  ^^"J^  "^  Dowlah, 
''^^^  *^^VPNi^  ^  ^PiP™  amonfflng  tii^^rai»074  ateiAing,  exclusive  of 
Mvb,  shaHfeid'il  tvewing  kppaMi  cattef  and  wtfiofoltoiier  property.  Between 
lunyer  GeHl^JlkseuthMit  WDgeof||e  H^paiah  chain  of  nountains,  is«6o- 

obrofflie 
P^i>^  tjj^i^  n%chant9lrom  lie  northeilk  JfcuAiBs^'who  bring  hitM^r  the  tails  of 
IbiBd  strong  horses  f  f  e  sm^haeed; — ^Naud^|ra,t>n  a  nnfBhy  soil  covered  with 
linboei,  and  inhabited  by  wiltflA^-hqpned  buffaloes  ;-*-!> iminis  on  the  Goomty, 
■here  a  saoied  table,  a  tree,  ana  soei^  pools,  att^|^  the  ^eetation  of  the  Hindoos; 
"•^  Khytaba^  which  contains  %l^n8ideM>le  t|«nvibc|Mre  of  cotton  stuffs.  In 
he<iistnct  beloti^ng,toitis  a  sacred»plaoe  called  Ihift||iiavert,  where  Brahma  sacri- 
lK«d  by  the  side  4  ^  nftddy  paA      "^  •     m 

Oa  the  soudi  ^  Ag%  and  of  Oudejies  the  providie  oft  Allahabad.    It  I  p,.,^!^  ^ 
nhooade^on  thei^uth  by  the  Kndoo  provmce  gf  Gundwalla,  on  the  |  ABaMmA. 
vest  by  Malwah,  and  on  tin  east  Dy  Bahar.    Tie  iurface«of  this  pivviifteen  the 
^"■^of  the  Awft  md  Gadges  is  flat  and  hi^y"  productive,  but  theeeeuth-west 
pvti,  caled  Bmd^und,  consist  of  an  e||pited  tab(B  iuid,  diversified  with  high  hills, 
aid aboondin^Mfritbiastnesses.    It  is  not  aesceiBible  of  eomplete  cultivfllion,  but  k 
<^*Bt«ii8  the  foJhoui  diam^^nd  mines  of  BanAal.    The  lowipasthas  a  sultry  climate, 
^  ^  exposes  tp  hot  grinds,  from  which  Bundricisad^s  eAmpt     Besides  the  tg^^ 
S^t  rivers,  m  numJMr  of  small  streams  ^oir4heoigh  tM  north  past  of  this  pi^abadi 
>Bd  reader  some  dHtriBts,  esp^ially  Uie  sqbdinsions  of  Henares  and  A{^^  opium 
uoong  the  most  proAiiKive  coumries  of  India.    It  exports  diamonds,  n^^  depends 
"Ptft  and  indigo.     The  hilly  countiy  having  ftwer  ai^  %n#er  rii5|e1abour  from 
niefiy  oa  the  periedicaTtUns,  andtthe  water  preciBed  with  censide«ipopt^^Q  ^£  Ij^^^ 
'elb.    The  papulation  elceeds  s#ven  irfHioqp^  consistinMf  a  nr^  India,  it  h^ld  a 
^ to  Mahometans  as  eigiito^  eae.    In  the  remoa^ant^uitie^e  (Ganges  placee 
^  nuk  for  containing  t|y  WitffchieSiprayagas  oroionfluenees  of/  ft  jg  i^t  pre%ant  en] 
^nys  esteemed  feculiarly  sacred  itfthe  Brahminical  religion.  ^  p^^  chiefdoms  in 
^y  mikject  to  Britlhh  jurisdiction,  with  the  exception  of  aoiF 


'  iMreh4Nnaiisoleui#of  Goseknath,  a 

fimnAr  of  flie  sM  iUaghy»;«*Behrampoor,  mueh  fre- 

I  iftuAins,' 
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ms  the  ancient  Poltfei^ai  ffbe  captel  of  ilia  PraBian  or  Pragian  monarcii).  ki^ 
iDftMed  by  the  Hindoos  th»  ''Pray%g«|^  by  w%y  of  dUtincti^n,  be'mi;  ttia  rrj<M  sacrd 
plape  oMiisdescriflien.^  Herf4b^  Gaii£reii«  thci  Juiitit&»  ^nd  the  Seres  wad  ^^ 
te  jpiflr;  the  last,  hoaeiMr,  k  Mt  now  vis^ibk,  wnd  is  only  asserted  l/i  il^w^uidd 
^  liiiliiiHJ,  a|.the  place  of  jujiciioir,  a  condensation  c>tj^|igiou^ 
|b  the  9am*5  degree  as  if  the  voisry  HnH  B^M  4 
i  actjuiiing  from  the  jiirietion  an  till  ici3|» 
iSlif n  the  piiiinjn  arrivi^s,  he  f^iis  dwuplttlH 
allowing  all  his  Umv  lo  drop  citV  f^it^f  tl^intt 
lig  a  miUioii  of  yearns'  reside  nee  r:  Huve^ 
he  pcrtciniis  the  obsequies  of  lu^  'I-  CiislBd 
f^hreo  riipeei  to  governrnenU  andcixptiii(i»mucl 
wdii  Uy  the,  river  aide  ro  receive  these  piod 
kat  the  vxmi  \Aac^  of  c^jidythcrj  hy  |toingod 
iide«r  fllhwsl9i|i(biir  lives  U 
piMidspt  C  the  river  at  periaJ| 
%£4he  mocng  ^eened  supeiindbiNijgMy.  lK1^plii|£  AUidpklriis  situaled  on 
ftngue  of  kiifa  qArtei|ff  a  miXdHR  tke  city»  |he  m^miml^mg  washeibjth^ 
^umna  and  the  oilier  approachinpp  i|e  QpnS^s^l^  le%«ftad  vttensive,  ad 

^      Bi©'i|3rftheiii#iilggul«raiidved 

£0vemiBeDt  house  j 

as  ^aow  |j|te  jppregpabM 

"  Akber,  anOy  Jk^  enH 

^  '  bantofhiickandwj 

ii^f  tM^#ffiisoD,  tie  esd 

'    # 

rof««w 
focus  ( 
rAatit^ 


aummalion  of  ^ 
^jhanl^o^the  rWbr, 
iMMvater,  the  sacred 
0tth  hair  thus  db|lbsed 
cestoia.     £^  dev< 
more  III  ehamy  to  1^  Bi 
l^lat^cms.     Mo^^  aaciifiee  th( 
i#  a  boat  a^l  plmiging  in  with  weif htBHl|i%|flo 
lAie  pressjtg  of  tl!^  crowd0r  eager  to:  enter  Ihevn 


commands  thAiatigsftion  of  Iboth  nv0tfi     Vhe  sK 
atrong;  th^*  gateway  eteganfc  and  m 
spaf  ious  and  codl.     1^  fenhc«ti£  , , 
the  tactics  of  a  natire^  ^SP^  %  ^This  wal  a 
ror  thejonodem  cit^iasyRnindedl  ^iQfe  hbyll 
efantial,  hli(iy>W'fM8tly  ef  nwd.    Xb^#flllti 
Mated  at  2a,0«0.  -         '^ 


*  ♦ 


CitroTBe- 

9ftRS. 


Another  place  ^^istimrui^B  ioMUflin  I||dia  i 
this  pM>vinlie,^aing  hotv/f  lace  oi^eioat!  s| 
Brahmioical^Srudilioiu  ^l^^Jlpeets  tsS  Senarila  are  so  ea 
difficult  to  get  along  even  on  h^oebaqjk  Vhe  iina||pr  of  i 
upwards'of  12,300.  *.S0me|^fa4PI)ricKehousesf  re  siyl 
«nd  small  windows.*  T^o^eooa^  ttiposile  sides  of  thffiti^etsi  ^^ 
by  crossing  faUefies.  *  tThe  ipufPboijIef  ass  abovtf  16,000  in  nag|ber#iq9ii^ 
the  permanent  inhabitants-exteef^^  582,000,  ew%ive  of  fDOO  ^^^'^V^'^^V^ 
festivals  the  conootftaek  fteydnd  caleiulatiQp.  *  THi^J^lahometana  are  ^^Vf^^j^^^ 
more  than  one  in  i€nf  •About  1^0  houses  M  occupied  by  mendicant  ^^^^ 
needy  Brahmins^  The  m(>s<flle«4M  builT  by  A«i|»gzebe  in  a  consj^jpuoitB  aad  sacr^ 
spot,  where «  Hindoo  temff^p^^fermerly  stoo<V>vhich  was. destroyed  to  iiiak«'rooi 
for  the  mosque.  The  houies.  •f  the  English  i#^role%re  l^dsome,  but, »« 
others  in  this  climate,  lo^lb  bai^  for  want  of  irees,  which  i^umoLJ^  ^^^fkiui 
any  dwelling  on  acdtount  of  the  multitudes  of  iiusquitoea  in^»i&  ^^^^J 
Benaroai^pcwiAas  manf  inhabita#s  of  great  opulence,  and  manf  active  ^"^^^^^ 


and  bankeiB.  It  is  the  great  mart  for  diamonds  and  bther  pseeiMfMatones, 
principally  from  Bundelcuad*.  V  ^he  lan^  the  vicinity  is  higl^oriead  ^^'^s; 
fminentlyiriitigated.  BenMiss  is  fagld  swnred  for  ten  miles  ro^.  The  ^^2 
which  it  cont«lftsi»rechwwa^Mfa3(Mionof  Siva^imifBtf:  Within  tb«^^J 


gam 


Img^i-     V^^% 


ofthl 


^  I  are  not  ks#tiia%a  million  of  imnges  of  the  lingfp*.  «^-  —  ,  -^ 
^*^  J  city  is  rioh  in  tMs  mtl^siiuws.^It  is  believed  t**ak*|wa8  •igmauy  ^^ 
^f  golSfLbut  in  consequAce  of  tlie  9km  oflhe  peoj^e  was  c#n^ted  into  *^V^ 
»fterwai3|||tinte  clay  and  thatch  fcr  their  increasmg  wickatkiess.  The  '^  .^i, 
maintain  ihamthe  p%sj^aUbundNition  of  t&s  city  differs  from  that  of  the  resij  ^ 
terrestrial  i5Vafi%,  It  rests  on  the  ppint  of  Siv^  trident  IHrhile- the  earth  re» 
the  thousan^b^ded  sespent  Anant|^  (tM  embfem  o£  efcrnity.)     Hence  no  ^.^^ 


quakle  is  ever  felA^ithinfks  hdlr  limits,  and  it  reMined 
the  rest  of  the  w«  ^ 


dafeposftian  at  epochs  atj» 

^-;d  was  overfiirewn.  One  niiit  1#lA^es  secures  for  "^^ac  th 
a  happf  entrance  \j^^  j^e  heaven  of  Siva,  ^'here  are  peisonidWho  P«»^"  t 
profession  of  regula)^  ^^^^  ^^  ciceronerto  the  pilgrims.    Many  resort  m 


\ 
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,4k0\  evea  the  Englllk,  who  have  slaiiied 
sly  fed  on  h«r  fleshy  m^7  obtain 
I  hoped  that  this  privilege  <loes 
1 4he  pfiviiegM  indLvidi£l  cepotfis  in  the  reality  of  the 
_ .  itfllbn  which  vifhuld  hm  sovtewhat  ainefBonable.-*Be* 

nauAii  abQiiiftAf|roiy jOT Ae Andoos.  In  ISOpbeaScs  th^uhhc»|  in fauntas. 
wHHhfor  HMoo  filMaMW),4hye  were  privat#40aehera  l&tlie  Hindoo  and  Ma- 
iRta^nif  Uw>^tlie.fmt^pH|^oe.wWeaid  t*l»«dientr^ir  fApi*wera  5000. 
No  Aes  are  taH|ta  frohi  tho  piq>il|f»  ti»»  teachorir  b^M  nippoMH  hy  denations  from 
^''^^™^  ^itflife  omUWMalav  «alariea  fbom  Hindoo  fboeer.  J^eading  and  wrili^^ 
are  lnn^hWii|Sfcjii  til^Vrft  h«pii0rRia#  to.l«m  the  -  fo(ti|0  #f  Jotters  by  teacing 
them  mmimBmkcMt£  lomm  mad.  The  B^ifum  «w  seen  tMchinf'literafDae  and 
scilMcefiit||»ilr«i|8waad«n4ertheKre«k  Th6  MCMnliwune  of  Benares  was  Ca% 
or  ^^thejBteoMi^^abilwtiil  letaind^  Sjju^i  iji  jtHl^  when  i|^ame,3nlo  the  hands 
of  the  K^i8h»,it  hm  ei^afMl  uninteifapt«d  li&pllity^  ^^d^  bap  in^Muied  in  all 
directaom.  Its  population  «4ipii^7  en^mdti  fiOO«fiOO.  -ft  hati^gaptes,  elegant 
tanMy  «Bd  pe^pda^  ancient  MiLiMdemt  innong  wftich  is  the  tilwK  ofViafisha, 
bojl^  of  rii  fltoa^,  and-oawodSed  wMMiefPt  eotpuis  md  -in^l^oulptuieb  It 
CDmains  a  atonei*atatu#of  ^uUy  &nd  a  ti«N^  bjill  is  luwajs  Itqm  v^JU  as  in  the 
tenpfe  ef  ll|Mi  in  ^Bgypt  ^e^Migoda  is  ^N^^Qi^  ^0  MahMleOy  or  Siva,  whp  is 
wMhigpeditiader  the  symbol  o%Lblack  alone,  a  common  eji^em  of  trinity  among 
ike  ailBlent nations, «nd  whieh  sinne  e^ibider  as  oenniW|a<1  witb»tl^irist«j:4^f  stodea 
^iiab  havrf^Mlsn  from  tl*  hemrens.*     V ho-ob«6i>raton^buik  4>y  the  { 4%iifiiiij, 

p,  sin  staiwii.    Mb  ^gm0%  sphMcal,  lepamMiling  the  ut^iwAse,    In  its 

interior  ate  JdniBinci4'th»  gpdiac,  and  gther  cMaa  i>f  iiki  armillary  sphere.     The 

hevi  ^alinaatrd,  is  Ike  C^penucan,  whinj^iii  bdieved  to  have 


rpktlyj 


of  I 


adopted  bf  tli&^iaieiillndians.     The  instrmziei^  fjfg  observation 
>f^e«e.t!;-     i^      "^  •     ••.  •      ^ 

ftf%e#ahiitth%£nglish  Imvma^  In  othea [4aces,  i^dDwn  the  trade 

■ntqonv 


hich  tite  eeunlr>apBaSiip«ly  was  so  u^^irifuny  oppressed* 

ter  of  i«i4ien  of  thieves^^^iH^^G  omM^  not  ^scapg  when  the 

was  stoimedt  ^od  the  famscVput  to  the  aword,  atrow^  gun- 

iwhicb  he  wia|i|>ed  hn(ifle)JB|iipy'4M.tliea4enninated  his  life  by 


flttmea  of  .Panna^are^Uffposed  fo^ajire  bMihe  Pch  i  ^^^^^  . 
Durii^  the  reign  of  4Uen^ay  were  Mppf^ed  to  1    * 


•i:ia» 

noMs  of  iltolemy,    _        „ 

yield ei^tlaol^  of  lUfteeai per anonm; %nd,  uncLev  the  gevemment  of  the  native 
chiefs  and  of  the  Mahmttas,  thsea  mints  have«heeo  a  ^pnsideraWe  source  of  public 
revemie,  as  well  as^of  mercantile  profit.  T4ie  diamMds  are  centred  in  the  loose 
80#whie^|i8  mksiwrith  pebUes.  o'he  soil  is  washed,  and  Ae  pebbles  separated  with 
the  faaad  m  a  boaad.  The  diamotids  are  alwaji^  laund  loose  and  separate.  Many 
Ays  are  spent  uaavcees8fttll>^in  thi^4>•l]l^  but  a  vf|y  %w  dilNnonds  in  Ihe  course 
of  Aetyear  itfg|rtbe  workmen.  #They^are  tahsu  to  ^house,  weifjked,  and  sold  to 
the  merAam^vsnding  at  Pannah*. .  Xhe  Vorjpaai^re  allowed  a  cfli^tain  4>roportion 
of  their  TflA^  t!lhntt«poor  Is  a  trada|g  town,  b«it  luM  of  temples,  and  inhabited 
partly  by  beragail  Or  ta^n  monks,  fakaetl,  mid  otiav  devotees.^  It  was  an  import- 
ant enmpft  f<%|||e  tj^de^iweoMiirzapoor  ami  tiioiDecf^  It  is  extensive  and 
well  butit,  hat^nr  frim  herag  so  floiiibhing  as  inTorn%j(  times.  ^ 

The  la^ge  provincsiof^Bahar  ^  situatjd  beAvfeen^Bongbl  on  the  east,  I  PitiTfaiee  or 
and  Oude  and  AHnh^d  trn  tho  west.     On  tM  north  it  is  bobi^ed  by  |  "''^- 
the  territory  Af  N^fm^Jltfi  on  .fiie  ttuth'hy  Gu(||lwana,  which  also  extends  round 
part  of  its  westerh  fronufir.  Its  surface  is  flat^  ibo  soil  fertile,  and  the  climate  highly 
favoumble  to  vegetation. .  A^cultyre,  manufactures,  aiMi  commercey  have  always 
frreally  flourished  in  this  p|ovin%).     Opiun^.is  its  staple  commodity,  of  which  the 


Vol, 


*  Dalberg,  tur  le  cuUe  meteorique. 

t  Esquiaaes  de  I'Histoire  des  Indes*  Trad,  de  TAngl,  ii.  p.  24. 
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o^raTFMM.  I  Bile.  fJNfift^  ilalfto AiMiftttured.  411  podera  ^pHplNpaf  obcwil 
a  tnfettndft  hfttlf  long, an(Mhra|  fourtlis  oMfi  ntte  broad^itliin  dft  ^|pik  ■>  cloffeigr 
Ibuilt,  and  ttie  suburbs  «re  ^^iswe,  so  Aat  dtegett^t^fccupiesymMf'ttite^^ang 
the  river  dde,  (including  M6e|£haif  s  garden,)  andJta  width  aiirages  twdPUei^ 


to  it  is  the  cMimon  gil#fe  eM^dSnghsh,  who  WtefttrOKoSeri^M^-  niu#acred  by  Mem 


OMstm  in  1763,  beAare^s  4V overthrow.  That  iiiaamMftt.#kB  (kmaUl^d  by  the 
aiiveuto'er  Somroo^r  l^piMlers.  ^^is  p1|Me  now  «ank«4mAre  DeltAaAMigm :  ite 
populifion  is  912,000  oflTstatJiMrylhhabitaiils ;  of  ^«9faoni  97,600  are  MalMnMlMi^ 
mad  214,SQA  Hindoos.  Tlnr  ^iksjbave  here  a  fAaco  of  wwfhio^  gWBalge|mi|jilnil 
G«ift  Old  its  I  s«tfiral  Ihmilies  of  iipMeni«|urflave  long  iiad  a  fflted  rfeideMe  kere. 
>i»i«ipt.  I^y^  the  f^pital  oCwM^ahar  ij^strict,  is  ii^ace  oigreat  sanc&ty,  bdmg 
tfie  aeene  cHlim^  Brihrnipkal  legended  -It  %tiie  reseitiif  numerous  pilgrinw.  Sliiese 
poor  creatures  hism  laboured  i]ihderp*oe9  oppmifttpp  and  lextortionjQvuDi  tfa^fflfeats, 
being  even  nuH^ted  tm  ioifhce  till  they  oeoiMmted^o'give  iii0fferiri|  deenel  suilMlo 
their  circumi^neesb  The  British  have  prohibited  all  ||piiceA  •zactiobi,  aad  inftd^ttat 
priests  amenable  t<mhe  <!^h»iind  policeJvr  lAl  ads  qf  violeQie,  or  for  fettling  t^rperi- 
form  the  cer^^ies  r<(^«r^ivlten  the  pilgrim  malpBs  his  yeluntary  g^  te.  iiMta 
of  peace  djp  ntanbar  of  p^l^s  'and  thulfcgiltendants  wT  reckoned  ttot  lek^/ihaa 
100,000^  Jnf any  ti^eachM|of  Hl^fpeace  tris^out  ef  thit  great  comMAe^  anj^tlie 
priests  havM  character  m-igmmjix^  dhd  immoia^ij^fll  fitiad  foe  lAseminKtii^uiy 
itftprovem^nt^hi  morals  f^pong  tilMt  who  M»ire  at  thetonefit  (if^liyiiinlninmiiiiii 
Some  miles  HAan  G^pa' there  is  a  gHuuteWo^  iawWek  a  great  ettrera,  -madAame 
tbmples  cf  nMiuMi  Mian  inscriptions,  ha^  be4li  tmemBti*  «         ^ 

BociipoiMr.  *  I  f^  distriql^f  Boglipoor,  urtHo-eaiiem  part  it  tly  fim^m^  c^kamia 
^a  great  vaMlytOf  swlbce ;  hill^,  la^sf^woois,  a^  liilcllbtaT  ^^p^jH^  ^JP  ^ 
found  in  it.  .The  iffjiabitaats^iear  aH^uchtfupeiiorijIiaraetei^  dMb^t^^nuMith* 
eastern  natives  of  Bengalfbut  itJM^I^  among  the  nKtunteioi  Mn^^ 
of  ffiitremely  prednftory  habits,  ^o  viosyj^  follow  a  iuperstition  of  tlAir  i 
some  of  the  wealthiest  havel^iHeB  liii4er^e  ini^toce  of  al#w  castcuof^ 
who  have  instructed  th0k  to  wcnehip  Durga,  md  iay  (payers  befiM  a*« 
Both  sexes  of  these  dMntatsiMpm  ^re  ad!lb^ed  twntoxication*  Tfa4y  pa^aottac^ 
Some  of  th^chiefim^dKve  pensionpfisaitfthe  Brmsh^govAramMit  fjor  ma^jpAiiung  tke 
public  peace.  These  afe  generally  spent  %i  liqwor  at  the  t<Ant  of.  ^pgUpoor^  The 
town  is  chiefly  inhibited  bjAfahometans,  wte  have  a  college  here  in  a  state  of  great 
decay.  ,  **  *  *       • 

MoBsiiirw  I  Monghir  &  a  celebrated  town  and*  lartress,  buuajfci^  siCmiad  A  a 
bend  of  the  Gbmges.  It  was  a  pidle  of  great  importance  undenlbe  Mogul  govern* 
ment.  It  ^as  strengAened  b}#)ossim  All,%A«n  he  intended  to  tbrew  off  Jiis  depenli- 
ence  on  Uie  EMiish,  wh(}  had  mis^^  him  to  the  throne,  but  waa  tiiijiii  in  aiaa  4ay&. 
It  was  a  place^f  importancS^  ivsMNipn  Ar  a  brigade,  aad  a  depAt  o^amflnmition ; 
bnt,  since  tlVe  British  domiiHeiur-i^pe  exteadW  £eyoiM  D^iy,'  JUahaijgd  has  been 
chosen  for  a  dep6tf  and  the  foilhof  MM^ir  has  beeB  ne^^ed.  teie  population  is 
about  30,000.  The  mort  respectel  place  of  wafthip  haB|  la  |^e  iptfnuneat^f  Peer 
Shah  HoBsein  Lohauni,  wh«i#both  Hindoos  aM  Mahomlans  tnak^i^^iient  oifi^r- 
it»  aniiMn.  |  ings,  especially  en  their  iflarritges,  and  other  iatei^Bttng  occasions.  The 
gardeners,  tailors,  an<l  cdrpenters  of  ^Kong^ir,  are  noted  for  tltfir  expertness.  Much 
of  the  army  clothing  is  made  he^,  aad  tiwy^xcei.in  mf^g  Burofiean  furniture, 
carriages,  and  palanquins.  Hai^ware  alao,  though  coarse,  is 'extreiftely  cheap. 
About  four  miles  from  Monghir  there  is  a  hot  spring  Sailed  Seetacoond,  of  a  tempe- 
rature of  130°  or  upwards.  Not  far  from  Moa^ir  th/l  Afghins  built  a  rampart 
which  formed  a  connection  between  two  mountain  chains,  to  protect  the  countiy 
from  hostile  invasions. 

*  Asiat.  Researches^  vol.  i. 
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^  "^iB^iiP^P^'^  Tpn^werpaiPlAlb  ^jotkBe^Qi  that  great 
m^*     ^I™*^  9ei%al„-;-ift  |(f^yiiWD'«iyftles>|j||g  i|f  tke  apfieUfUkm  of  i|Jungd<>qi 
tfan  aiiy  to  'which  we  iiavi||r€t  li|>i>d  ouflttentiMii  an^  M||^livj||  merit  a.  minute 


Pj 

vii^ 


fnpoHeiit  ||p»-  I  9n^^ 


description. '       4.« 


Jttifi  wow  a  poMlwi  adoiANy  «4aplBdJ^r  %awitr  ^i»n»t  the  I  jy^^g^ 
4flin>f  %r4^eneM|k.  The  wlMiTe  ncwdfi^iiQatierli  aiiirted  with  \  V'^^^^'^ 
t  Ml  of  low  ■U,^' 


aDtimpeTOtnqptLT^BetatiQDi  nartieulatlji^^ugeBli^^MiPi^  mu 
Ibet  in  height^htf  itifp  2kiittMTOuct^6eyQ|^thii,  ar^Shc  mountaiofl 
ylfiiidllijWn  p((||ilaltoa  of wUlb,  llmlfb  wpyko,  i«  thin  a|d  of 


9#eia  ieii'4oii{Mit}Uinit^  4roa4^0ov^dl  with  a  most  exuberant 

^ii^ch  ift  sometimes  thirty 
r  niountaioe  connected  with 
of  lii^lLed  number. 
fki  Ihe'^seot^,  the  abotp  is  algiOBf  f utiiiyibkr  ^f fftaij^n  acjkunt  of  .the  i^ball^A 
widi  whieM^  is  evii^pii^iini  MeL  havin^jply  on^  harhoirr,  ai^  that  diffieuk  of^  ao- 
oes4^^^  the*teAit  iff  pttftetfeS  hy  i»£el  mountains  ajy  might|i%ivers  ffom  any 
inibadKon  the  side  o£U)iaBinBan  spipiK.  It  is  odl^  $>trtM.i%smhat  the  approach 
of  aiMaemy  tfonld  b%  a|^wBnhfii>id^fapd  ikei»  alio  the  natUni  harcier  in  in  moat 
j.Wtbm  fiitpc^  rui|iHii%in-a»aMi-eaat#rly  dicectiAi,  divides  Bengal 
uAfiiwo  ijRuiy  efual  ^af^dnm  TakeMn  gen^»  it  is  a  iat  country,  containing 
B^ed  traeujr  V|pe  farts  liaUe  to  annual  inamlations  were  caled  Beng^ 
'  the  ni^iMlivUsl^i^  gtYo^e^thc^^ho^pi^ndl.e  The  higher  lying 
^  led  AarsiMJitk'  Mn  the  southern  disti^cll  rige  gro^s  most  luxuriant ; 
^ascend  th«  river,  die  proportioAAirhiPit  and  barfey  mrogyssively  increasi3. — 
y^ke  ipost  JiUpiiiiMiil  pro4uetiea»of  Ilengal  ace  lob9Cco,  Sdigo,  cotton,  I  AoduM^ 
the  nni^rry,  an^gh^  Ifppjili^h  of ^ich,  in  pnMatira]|  requires  land  j  *s^H|^>^ 
«p{iropi»e  tqgjto  ^ifa  cflMvaaoOi  One  nreat  object  of  the  farmer  is  t4l^havb  an 
~  wsttt.  whick  is  frequedJD^  i%iii<il  bv  ^eans  of  embfiikmente 
^,|p#  fraveo^ML.  tl^  j||k  whiofe  fall  fraia  flowing  off.  Muck 
'^vot  lb4^qAV^#IRN9fro^  the-depred»tioii^|^#iiiiiiti  irons 

wild  boaasy  elephfi 
e  i^it  from  i 


StiooMmMj^eifl 
oMiwcfinTiaabets 


nth-TTTt  tiimiiw|it  Wp 
r  v«iysh^%D 


pkBw£ 


the  preteoiea  by  watching 

^  lew.    Mfee'lLnd^niUl^t 

in  is  stored  in  |hps 

made  of  laHNttwMp.  '  Th^implc^nts  bf  husbuadiy 

bd«nfedapdki*te  t||elriiAce,  tlie  finii#i^jnere^  scjratohing  tfie  sigPace, 

tpto    A^umberof  tMbi)im  successipny.^acn  drawn  by  a  singly 

,  are  wnployed^  4|cpeml^#if||DW8*     The  miscellaneous 

'different  kin^  of  ^dustry  i^immtereUMbni?  the  causes  which  retard 


reunt)ng 
the  pro9re8s5>f  ag^^tuTe^  ^he  Beagd^  Ai  iladiljr  tuin4rom  his  uaudi  occupa- 
tiflC  to  anotl^er  bn^^  of  the  saroe^a^  or  to  an  en#roly  new  occupation,  and  bug- 
oieds  Borprisigjly  in  faf Earliest  qpbrts.  The  dij^i%n  of  labour  is  prevented  from 
hi  inpMimijjil  i\\  msy  exteiH  h%  the  want  eTcypitaU  TBvery^paftufaeturer  and  artisan 
nofka  a||Ms  owiMcoomiit,  and  conducts  Ike  wh6fe  processW  his  act,  from  the  form- 
ifian  #Pliia4»ols to l^tosale of  his  prod^e^  Hjpiy  varsatUity  ii^oertaiiily  a  valuable 
resoorea  ill  tlKiaa  <iaa?in  which  ttfe  demand  f^tejl  cdass  of  prodaetions  ceases,-^ 
a  frequent  cause  oymsery  kk  manufaaturing  coanftriea^Tram  the  helnlessiysss  of  indi- 
viduads  who  are  tfirowa  x»ut  of  tbeii^jAial  aamljipinAit^  and  ninm  for  Any  other. 
Many  of  the  htm  Aervam  in^aupl  wet  paushsAed  s^es,  or  bond-servants,  but 
they  are  net  tiwitaJT  wiln  ss^Mwess.  ort^ven  distance,  by  their  masters.  The 
culUire  of  pelatoes  has  haen'inmdttced  nere  with  very  ^beneficial  effect.  A « great 
abundance  of  fish  i?  auipplicd  by  tiie  imn^  the4est  an4  highest  flavoured  of  which 
is  the  mango  fish,  ;«p  aattod  froai  aj^petiring  <iiin'iaig.the  mango  season.  MuUet 
abounds  in  all  the  i«v«i!a»  and  aly  be  kiled  with  amaUshot,  as  they  swim  against  the 
Jlieaio,  with  thenr  heads'4>artly  o^  af  thi  water.  Bengal  enjoya great.  I  ^j^f^JJJ^ 
facilities  of  internal  commetce  ;  imnpierable  boats  incessantly  navigate  |  wnnAm^ 
the  Cranges,  its  tributaries^  and  its  blanches.  The  construction  of  these  vessels 
varies  in  a  curious  manner  with  the  kind  of  navigation  to  which  they  are  destined. 
The  fiat  clinker  boats  used  in  the  western  districts  are  difierent  from  those  employed 
in  the  wide  and  stormy  navigation  of  the  lower  Ganges.  The  latter  are  lolly,  un- 
wieldy, and  deep.    All  the  Bengalese  boats  are  without  keels,  which  would  rendf 
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them  umafe,  m  Aey  ofte^  ground  in  the^aDtira.  4K|  ^i^revpnidigr  jire  opt  so 
mU  adapted  for  JliiKiur.  ^In  <^|eiM|^iii  ifver  tk^jntpre  carri^ljjppiJniie  «lr|»in ; 
in  aeceHing,  tk^y  aimn^^  aliafw^^rli^Mnu^  in  tile  winding  bniqphes 

at  the  mouth  ofi^WMlimgcs,  Uie  phnci^reliaydliis  oMie  ear.  The  cui^nal  man- 
ner ofeonductittg  CApmtece  seym  to  have  beeajhy  Jisuits  or  openfair^,  held  on  par- 


ticular dayff,'  in  an  JfiiMjIaiii^  ^fl%i«ire  fttiim^  fiMeift.  Petty  j;a^^||^e 
advantage  of  the  days  klpt  as  feslH^s  %f  th«  Hindoo  gMk  and  MmoviieuSKffi^^, 
to  find  a  m^ket  for  thML  wares,  ftt^y  fhcea  have  limMiii^lir^Atly  maikMI^  in 
which  articles  in^^nngVust^are  r^giwrl^old.  Th^M^are  ke^  by  eftahtisked  albp- 
keepers,  and  ^quento^B^emkll  4eqjkn.  There  %iia  ystiS^miiyof  weights  jmdL 
n^asures.  ^^They  H^e  stfiiUB|MI>uMRbB#  aij|}<}ca},  veiy  Oiaierd&i,  lui^difr^rehl 
eren  iA  the  same  plica  fbitf  ifiipK^^rtielt^  •W^^^Vjl^'"®*  '^^  ciiiteBG^i»ail¥e> 
afiSr  cowries.  GopuBr  lias  nevej  beenjBtNi|ji^pi^  ffla<)g8tA|^i|dom  apgkAif  except 
in  Calcutta.  Bankers  ^e  introdueedffiom  the  wdS^  at j»y tiiy>i  ^JMieM Adjbetan 
conquest  Pre\1oi]|#y  4h^  yf4te  fqgir  in  nufenbasy  and  ef  icMpMrank.  A\all  jk  iifkir- 
kets  theiQ  are  mi^y  changers^  wiyii  idUs  ^  oiWnesv  iritoiMn  the  eaiiy  ptfR»f  the 
day,  give  cowries' for  mpeesHuid  inf^ihf  evefiftg  oivedlieJIpcksters  rupaesMbr  th^ 
cowries,  as  being  moia  easily  traijsportedi^ »  Their  profit^foi  the^two  timractioiis  is 
.  about  a  ftirty-sixth  go^rt.  The  ss^e  class  are  alsA  ii|  tfi^abit  of  advym^money 
to  improvident  sy^tsppQ  theiWnonmy  wayi^-^fc)||iniia  profSlmourTJetenty- 
fourths  per  month,  on  their  rftfvances,  but  occasionall|#toiu  theif  priflpd(|^  * 
rai^^**'  I  Thl&|f»ro^co  contains  tb^  nai^clebrated  €^  of  Calcutta,  the  KAho- 
MMituiioir  I  polis  of  theCritish  power^in  la^.  •  ItiMilaated  aboot^p^  miles  fmv^ 
tK  eea,  on  the  easlfeide  of  the  weslera  br|pch  of  M|BaM^^c#ed  the  Ijbogly,  or 
CaffiutfaMHver.  it  is  rendei^  soAiewhat  antealtl^  by  be^  inth^gpinitj^f  exlen* 
sive  muddy  la\ces,  andpn  imflknsi^oveitl  The  }u^gtelm0ibemi  ^^i^NMjlP^  ^^  ^ 
Certain  extent;  broait straight Voads  IjLeul  injhf  dirc^kttwff  th^|(^vdBn^viads, 
and  the  t^lt^fs  ar%  well  dcainlfd;  ril(ll9e#ir  S  W  #ce  aWpMKipMesli  9^  ^• 
.J — A — ^  bejoagng  to  iti|a^aolaVgityaS^B>  4<^hi^  jPbtdk  llMfiwr  is-t.  mile  m 
ad'hx  ebb  tid%i^]A|ri»eat extent  of/kv  sand  b^4fe.  ^  0^ ipptoacking 


adraniages  bejoagng  to  itiij^aolaVgityaS^B.  4<^hi^  jPlEitdk  llMnwr  is-t.  mile  m 
l)r^th,%nd^  ebb  tid%i^]A|l9»eat  extent  of/kv  sand  b^mfe.  ^  Qg  ippvoacking 
IM  city  from  the  sea^  a  stran^<#  i#muol|i^truck  wiUnM*  mi^|pifitrli%nfrMiirtTi :  ithe 
Baik^gi.  I'  spirea  of  the  churctpa»  raAples^  and  mosques.  ^Iro^Mg^l^^pgular 
citBtj^l  of'Fbrt  Wni|am,  the  extetl  oith^yildingsf  tj^e'eXfiAisibi^ra^Dill^ villas 
^d  gardens,  present  a  picture  vejv  dj^tfeftrfrom  the  sta|e  of  tkAatiM  locality  a  hun- 


erected  by  the  Marqilis  Well^ey ;  and  on  ^iiae  witii  this^dilW  is  a  rimge  of  iliag- 
nificent  houses,  ornamisnted  wj^^acious  veran^hs.  Th?afchitee^|re  of  the  ko^e 
is  Grecian,  and  ^he  pilkrs.  of  tbevveraadiSif)  too«^evat^d  tOiafford  tke  KqviaiMlhade 
ih  this  hot  climate,  in  th%»monHnffl|*and  ^enings.  One  of^ke  flUst  mem(m^e  <ik- 
BiMkHoie.  I^ectsifi  the  Bfackl^Q^he  pfison  in  which  3<)^1^  Sar^k  ua  Dowla, 
on  taking  thd  fort  in  1757,  sj^ci  u^  fte  gaHri4on,\onsietkig  Wl4#  person^,  of  whom 
123  perish/sd  mkerably  beJEoro  morning,  suilbaited  by  tk^  confin^  ain  It  now  forms 
part  of  a  warehouse,  imd^s^lM^^plk  meA)jlBsidise.  A  monument  of  a  pyramidal 
form  is  erpcted  opposite  l^the  ^ta^  to  tenun^iomte  tae  unfortonate  persons  who 
perished  by  this  act  of  eruelty..  It  hy^uffeied  k£  tiei  ligbtnitg,  and  is  rathar  in  a 
decayed  state.  The  goveinmenthoase  is\he  moOTremarkabiiapublic^difice*  The 
others  are,  the  town  house,,  the  eo«rt  of  jbsdce,  and  two  English  churches.  It  con- 
tains a  Greek  church,  an  Armsnian,  and  some  JRomiak  •ckutekes  belonging  to  the 
Portuguese,  many  Hindoo  temfrfba,  aad  Makom^^  Aiosqu^a*  -  The  botanic  garden 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  west  bajric  oMie  tivy,  on  a  kend  of  the  Hoogly,.  lienee 
T^iu,  I  called  the  Garden  Reach.     Tha^jptft  of  the  town  which  is  inhabited  by 

Jl>v^*  I  natives,  and  called  the  black  town,  extends  to  the  north  of  the  other,  to 
which  it  exhibits  a  wretched  contrast  Its  streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  unpavcd. 
It  .contains  some  two-storied  houses  of  brick,  but  the  great  minority  are  mud  hovels 
roofed  with  small  tiles,  with  side  walls  of  mats,  bamboos,  and  other  combustible  ma- 
terials*   Hence  conflagrations  are  frequent.    The  English  houses  are  all  detached, 
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eaeh  pitiigj|fMMpi  f$em  afmmiA  kvrouBded  by  a  hig  AmiU  ^Tbey  cost  large  sumn 
of  aoaey,  aM^nd  in  cookant  oead  of  fepani  The  destructive  ravages  coiumitted 
«Didie  timher  by'^the  JhiiB  aals  ofbo  •oaeasion  eomplele  rimi  in  tlite  interior,  while 
the  boose  has  on  the  outsiib  ev«i)h#ppaarance  of  beMig  peiAtly  sound.  Fort  Wil- 
Hjfxn  stands  ybout  a  Quarter  of  a  xqjle  bdw  the  town*  it  is  of  an  octa-  |  Fort  waibm. 
M|i||n%  and  supeifenr  v^tsMngth  and  ragriarity  t»  aay'  fottress  in  India.  The 
mttlkg  of  it  was  commeaeed  by  laoid  CEre^  afiar  the  batde  of  Plosscy •  It  ha^  cost 
the SasiIndiaOsinpaay>sltogeth^  twamiilwis^^rling*  Uisioo  extensive  to  bo  use- 
ful as  a  «eyd>le  j^o^im  a  ^ff^f-eitxemWf;  raqwniig  1^,000  moa  to  defend  its  works, 
and  containin£jdp9^A  «Mbec  which  wmiU  be  able  l^^op  the  field.  The  works 
are  scarce^  awSve  tHnevel  of  the  oomlry ,-^  cimmnatairoe  which  excites  surprise  in 
the  nativea  M  iirst  tiAa  t]MV-se%k,  aa  they  conneat  Ihe^ea  of  stren^h  with  elevsp 
tion;  th^geaerally  foiMBB  thebarraisfts^r  the  fort.  The  strata  un^cr  the  soil  in 
this^ftqjgMMRlioodv  aro#r  a  clayeiL  teiiaceoua  ttotiui^  and  on  boring  to  a  depth  of 
140  ftbt,  lArd  BO  efnum.  4ia  dep^  of  thiity-five,  a  stfataia  of  decayed  wood  is  < 
found,  Hie  oebriB,  j^d«m^  ^4wnie  anciaat  forest.*  The  population  of  I  ^^^)i^ 
CaicirtHn  is  qpmputll  at  half  a  miUion.'  I«  179S,  the  number  of  houses,  |  mMmm. 
shopa,  aad^jjcher  J^itatiwis  in4he  townt  belaogiag  to  individuals  was  §s  follows: — 

Tbnatives^fGrea^rittun,       ^.      -    '    -     ,  -        -        -  4,300 

*  ^menians,           -        -        -        -    m  ' .      '        -        -  640 

Portuguesci  and  olbet  (Ibristiaus^           -        -        -       •-  2,650 

*          "Jlimloos,               i»        -   >    -      ^-       --         -         -         -  56,460 

•     ^IaKoiAetai%  ^,  -        .        -        .    ^  -        -        -        .  14,700 

Chinaflfiw             «-•-«•->-  10 

^   fflm  houses,  indepeniMbtly  of  those  l^ongiug  to  the  ^ort  and 
*    1^    nh«t  Company,        .t  «- ,   .  -        -     .  -        -        -        -        7S,760 

The  genteel' aodety  of  CUeiitia  is  BigMy  %onviviaU  It  is  ciAtonary  to  rise  early. 
UkmeHb  g^etally  a|br  sunset  and  the  eonvmai  partiaa  are  kept  up  till  midnight. 
The  promions  are  exeeUent,  and  liberaHy  sarvedi  and  as  t^ey  quickly  spoil  in  iMs 
flitnale,  die  remains  are  thrown  oat  to  the  pariah  dogs:  the  prejiidices  of  the  naiivcs 


a<4  affo^ving^em  to  use  ^py  ^ing  pr^pved  by  persons  not  belon^ng  to  their  own 
caste  or  Tei^f%  The  hmer  tr^prs  of  the  Btortilgoese  cannot  consume  the  whole, 
and  they  are  cleaiwd  away  by  a  variety  tf  snimals,  chieftjr  the  pariah  or  wandering 


dogs,  Md  iiiuiiifcmj  floAaof  crows*  kites,  and  viritwas,  which  ahnost  cover  the  houses 
and  gaariens.  The  adjutant  stork  tendm  his  assistance  during  the  day,  the  jackals 
and  foxes  mingle  with  the  pariah  dogs  during  the  night,  tad  .altogether  keep  up  a 
lMBiNB0*lkywli^  €rame  is  tq  be  had  ii)  great  abtmdance.  Madeira  and  claret  wines 
are  rmBd^  Vbay  are  exposed  to  much  damage  from  th^musk-ratf  that  animal  com* 
^nnicatinf  to%vei^^«lia  which  it  pasiBwover  a  disagreeable  favour,- which  renders 
it  nnfit  for  use.  ThaUables  are  coined  with  a  profusion  of  delicious  fruit,  obtamed 
at  a  vf  ry#no4er«tw«Kpense.  Tha  nauri  mode  of  visiting-h  hi  pidanquins,  but  many 
gentletaen  have  btrnlages  on  a  Construction  smtad^n  t)ie  elimatei  and  the  breed  of 
hotaes  has  been  gM^y  improvecb*  Th^  BiMdi  inhabitants  are  hospitable  and  gene- 
rous to  their~oo«ntr)rman  in  laiiis  in  which  their  assistance  is  required.  The  Asiatic 
Society,  estabHshed  in  this  €ity  by  Sh- W.  Jone^  has  proved  highly  useful  |  Atatiewdetj. 
for  concentrating  fueh  kaowMgB  a^  is  occasionally  obtained  of  Asia,  and  particularly 
of  Indostan.  Many  Mtish  merchants  here  have  attained  great  opulence,  and  live  in  a . 
splendid  style.  Thf  Armaipafb  anp  very  respectBbli^  and  form  the  most  numerous 
body  of  foreign  miwrfcaiits.  8bme  of  the  higher  classes  of  them  are  usually  invited 
to  the  pabhc  enterfidnmenti  of  the  Eagllih.  The  Portuguese  houses  of  agency  are, 
next  to  the  English,  the  most  mnnarmiiT  Many  of  the  Portuguese  approach  very 
near  to  the  natives  in  appearance  and  manners.  Some  Hindoo  tnaders  have  acquired 
«norrooos  fortunes.  Some  of  them  have  agartments  fitted  up  in  the  European  fashion, 
and  in  the  most  splendid  style,  while  other  rooms  in  their  houses  contain  the  images 
of  their  deities,  decorated  with  jewels.  Some  of  them  keep  English  coaches  an^ 
equipages.    There  is  more  intercourse  between  the  Europeans  and  the  nativet^ 
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t  . 
Calcutta  than  in  other  parta  A*  India.  Tke  lowar  oidafs  otSnropeaw  k|ye  acqoiK^ 
a  Hindoo  appearance,  and  the  Hindoes  in  loo  nmy  iaatlnces  «onti|b(  mm  the  raost 
worthless  of  the  Eurooeaae  a  toml^j  aiid-eoanfcneaa  of  c]V>c^''^9  habits  of  dnink- 
ennesB,  and  other  moral  defbmiftiea.  Tbajbuaineea  of  the  courts  of  justice  also,  with 
all  its  blessed  fruits,  geB|rales  in  numerom  Individuals  a  apiiit  it  low  c^ane.  Dj^ 
honesty  is  extremely  prevalent;  yet  the  pvoperty  of  £ar4|MBaifs  is  respec(|^d  9M|iaiir- 
prising  degree  by  the  natives,  even  when  expofed  to  greai  temptations.  ^  . 

chMdcnM*     I      ChandaiDagore  is  aVreneh  setttement  on  fhe  west  kank  of  the  river 
V"^  I  Hoog]}^  sixteen  miles  inm  COeutta.  The  InnUinnaf  this  tow  is  prefer- 

able to  that  of  Calcutta.  JlHie  population  of  it  in  ^^\4y>nA  41.3^,  and  um  revcmue 
ckiMim.  I  which  it  yieMed  8S,IM  nipees.  The  Duteh  s^feraeift  of JDhinsura  is 
eighteeA  miles  jjp  the  river  fren  Calcutta^'^onjhe  ^st^  «le.  It  was  Afest  the  seat  of 
*^     "  '  "^     ' 'Lseti^Bnentofr 


a  t>utch  factory  in  1§66.  "fhtf  DaniA  seti^Biient  of  Serampftre,  twehrc 
miles  above  Caldutta,  haci  a  IM^  #nd  pleasingg^ppearanoi,  the  houses  being  well 
built,  and  whitened  with  xhunam.  It  is  narrew  and  long,  exUhnding  |bout  a  mile 
along  the  banks.  It  has  a  small  saluting  batterjr  bu^no  foitficaltt^os.  R  isathe  head 
quarters  of  the  European  Protestant  missioa^rtes,  and  has  becSme  a  place|xf  gieat 
literary  activity ;  the  proficiency  atteiBed  in  tlito  eastern  lai^ages jn  thi^pto^  4eing 
very  extensive.  *  ,  • 

Thes«Mdeiw  Thc  dreary  regions  at  the  mouiis  of  the  Gftnges,  cdled  the  Sunder- 

^'"'^  bundM,  consist  of  a  labfKnth  oT^nYers  and  salt  creeks,  forming  a  com- 

plete inlandgaavigation.  All  thf  banks  consist  of  Atemate  stnta  of  sand  wi  bla^ 
mould,  bearing  the  appearance  of  lecent'deposilfbn,  ancfshowipg  tiyi  sbifljpg  nature 
of  the  streams,  and  the  motahili^r  •f  these 'numerous  isleais.  The  navigati^Sn  to 
Calcutta  is  by  two  passages,  more  than  400  miles  through  ^f/Htkvk  for^t,  whera 
at  one  time  the  channel  is  so  narrow  that  tha  branche^of  tl^  leees  oa  the^ipposito 
shores  meet  over  the  vessel,  while  at  another  it  presents  a  spacious  expanse  of.  water, 
and  distant  shores  inely  fringed  wi^  wood*  Th*  only  inhabitants  of  the  fomt^s  dro 
wild  beasts,  exeefitin^  here  and  theve  a*soHta^  fidceer,  or  Mahometan  devotee, — 
persons  greittly  respected,  and  supposed  to  be  divinely  ptreta^ed  fvogn  4lMprowl^ 
timers.  Wood-cuttera  ^so  frequent  these  places.  The  marsny  parts  of  the  fofiests 
do  net  admit  of  oitltiVation.  Some  of  the  dner  parts  might  undoubtedly  be  cultivated: 
but  the  impenetrable  forest  is  valued  as  a  ^rqpg  natiM  l^nlwark  againA  maiitimc^ii? 
vasion.  Large  quantities  of  exoellentealt  are  myiinactured-in  this  quarter,  and  the 
article  is  esteemed  particularly  sacred,  as  being  obtained  fren  the  m^  of  the  Ganges. 
The  forests  also  supply  Calcutta  with  an  inexhauftihle  suqppty  of  wMdibr  ^1,  and 
other  purposes.  This  vast  tract  is  oonsidered  as  without  owne9»  aod  therefore 
claimed  as  the  property  df  govemnient.  - 

SHimr  bind.  |  Sagor  Msod  is  twenty  miles  long  and  ^ve  broad*  "Aie  anehowgo  is 
healthier  at  this  part  than  l^her  up  the  river.  It  is  a  celebfaled  scene  tf  Hindoo 
pilgrimage,  being  este^ed  a*  plaCe  of  gfMit  sanctity,  beeaoM  It  istituMed  at  tip 
junction  of  the  holiest  bnuu^  of  the  Oanges  trilh  the  ocean.  Here  many  aged  per* 
HuiMiMiMio.  I  sons  m&ke^ifcdyntaiy  sacrifice  of  their  fires.  Chtldmraieakoiaciificed, 
utiom.  I  Yij  being  threw^  iflls  the  water,  paitiolilariy  by  pe^pkf  belonmng  to  tkn 

eastern  districte,  who  sometimes,  wjieii«pprehenn»e  of  not  hi^plhp  progeny,  promiee, 
that  if  they  hav«  five,  the  fifth  shall  be  devoted  in  ita  iMmey  to  Uie  Ganges.  Simi- 
lar immolations  take  place  at  Allahalyad,  at  Binabariah-oi  the  district  of  Hoogly,  and 
at  Chogdah  in  that  of  Nuddea.  The  sacrifices  o(  tlito  agjed  ave  \Miytioned  by  express 
tenets  in  their  sacred  books ;  but  the  sacrifices  of  chiidrea-.aranot  any  where  en- 
joined ;  such  acts  are  the  o&pring  of  spontanecgM  sUpcgrstition^hmding  itself  by  vo- 
luntary vows.  In  1801,  tins  dreary  island  was  inhdbited  by*  few  of  the  devotees 
called  Gosseins,  who  claimed  contritiutionslran  the  pilgrims  and  Itinerant  merchuits 
who  resorted  to  it.  Obsequies  are  performed  ier  deceased  ancestors,  and  an  ancient 
sage  called  Capila,  who. is  said  to  have  )ived  2000  years  befeie  Christ,  has  a  temple 
here,  in  which  he  is  worshipped  as  a  god.  ReUgioua  mendicants  Jiomelimea  take  up 
their  abode  at  the  temple,  and  are  often  devoured  by  tigers.  'Rains  of  embankments 
-orks  of  masonry  are  found  here,  wlfich  show  that  the  island  has  i^t  one  time  been 
•d.  Of  late  years,  theattentionofgovemmenthmbeendirected  tothiaisludy  and 
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it  hfts  !>een  let  ofttio  portion^laaii  ^psocwtion  coDsiatingof  £«ir6pMti«  |  Cmwwwm 
coDJoioed  with  oiatives.  In  Utis  ifslanc^  4^  ^Qverrnneni  has  relaied  |  SnSon. 
from  that  rigid  policy  which  it  ha^oa  othA  oecasiona  invariably  ohserted,  of  prohibit- 
ing Europeans  from  b^oaung  landheldevt.  This  was  necessaiy  that  the  undertaking 
might  be  conducted  with  the  reqiitoite  vig^r,  as  tiie  speedy  clearing  of  the^island  of 
the-ahpiter  an  whichihe  tigeraiufk,  is  ne^sasary  to  make  it  habitable.  Id  April,  1819, 
oae^pVUi  WI&  already  cleared,  andM  broad  naaage  efibcted  through  tifb  remainder, 
in  ceasequence  of  whid^the  tigeas  graduw^  retired,  in  the  course  of  these  pro- 
ceeding^several  vestiges  of  old  bufldin^  wei|  discarered. 

Anpsmnd  two^  ii^itas  long,  and  J^alfU  mile  broad^  called  Edmonstone's  I  neteaOf 
Island,  in  lit  ^l^'  srV.  and  k>n^  B6P  2(f  £.  has  emerged  from  the  |  ^"^  "^"^ 
water^inc#the  year  i8|3.    It  is  eovered  with  the  trunks  oftrees  floated  down  the 
ri very  many  of  which^naa  tahUi  Aol  and  ^^pgelated,  while  creeping  plants  have 


boQBid  together  the  aMumulatid  saiid»  poshing  opwaida  to  the  surface,  in  j»roportioB 
atf  fresh  portiys  were  ekher  d^^ositad  from  the  water  or  drifted  by  the  wind ;  the 
dung  of « the  biMs  bywhiel^thet  pk»e  Is  fraqaentad  Jbas  fsromdted  vegetation,  and 
contributor^  the  fonnaAi^n  of  a  fertihirtpottld.  The  ehief  creeping  plant  of  this 
des^fii||n  ifi  tlfe  fyomea  pt3  «q^.  8omd  tfpeaies  ef  aaiiolm  likewise  contribute  to 
the  same  Ihci.  It  is  visited  B^  wood-  enHass»  nd  fi^h4Nnnen,  wtio  erect  huts  on  it,  but 
no  pen^pau^tiiabitation  has  i^  yet  been  08Mi>}iAhed. 

The  dislXct  •£  BaA^igungeia  Mrtfie^nyith  of  the  Puddah,  or  great,  I  nMetor 
0^m  of  the  €ha9ia»4>n  die  sea  More  east  of  the  Sandeibunds,  and  |  "■''*'«*"■'■ 
similar  in  physirfl  'cllhracter,*oidy  that  i^  is  cultivated  and  populous.    In  1584  it 
wairtaif  w^e  by  an  inundation,  and  afterw^ads  by  the  raiaages  of  the  Mughs,  a  fe- 
leaioua  handrti,  wbtttbfe  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the.  province/  and  who  were  aided 
fay  th#^bgiig«ese  Mtden  in  CfaMagcwg.— The  district  of  Jesaore^  on  |  Jcwmu 
the coaM of  Calctttia, 'partly  oanrists of frsiaailif  territory;  ithasbeen  mfested  by 
river  piraies,  who  live  in  the  juogiaab    These  places  also  acBanlabited  or  frequented 
by  sailHBiakera.    Tib  territai^  has  been  aoHMWhat  better  cuittvniad  since  the  land 
vaa  aettled  on  thn  Zeoiindallr  a*  their  property,  in  tee-aimple.    The  rent  which  they 
•  leaiiae^ainoonts  to  aJbout  a  fiOh  part  of  the  government  land  tax.    It  contains 
1,2^,000  inhabitants,  in  tly  propoitioo  of  mae  Mahofiaetans  to  naaen  Hindoos.-^ 
llic  district  tf  Hoo|^y  also  improves,  but  moeh  of  it  continues  in  a  state  |  ]iH#r« 
oC  nhtyre.    It  is  ^frtirticalarly  annoyed  by  gang-robbers,  who  aaeompai^  their  rob- 
beries with  torture.  '  Vhis  crime  though  somewhat  diminished  by  the  vigilance  of 
the  BriliBh  polios,  is  still  aKtremely  prevalent.    The  river  Hoegly,  htm  which  the 
distoB^ideritvos  its  niaae,  is  forme^  by  the  junction  of  two  brandbes  given  off  by  the 
Gai^^Bs,  oalled  thet)oa8imbazar,  and  the  Jellinghy.    The  iiAix  of  the  tide  here  is- 
iiiiiii<hnnnhirnnrnrriHyrnrii.  Trrrn^i^ningi  rt  ^nlm^n  nnhfT   tinirniTi  |  — "      . 
rise^  five  feet     OimIs  fipproach  all  boats  must  q«t  the  shoae,  iMr  pAaoe  of  safety 
baii^  the  deep  water  in  the  middle  0f  Hie  i^var.    The  town  of  Hobgly  is  large, 
well  inhabited,  and  dmving,  but  lot  oqnal  to  what  it  wa*  under  die  Mogul  govern- 
ment, wfata  all  the  du^ee  e^  ftnign  oaaMnerce  waro  c<dlected  there.    In  M83,  it 
was  the  scene  of  a  tragical  slaaghtibr  of  ^e  Portuguese,  when  the  Moguls  (bok  it 
by  asssEult.    Most  of  thctPbttaguese  ships'ljring  at  anchor,  were  blown  up  by  their 
own  people  in  despair,  so  that  ouf  of  sixty-four  lurge  vessels,  ii%-twe  grabs,  and  200 
doope,  only  one  grab  and  two  sloops  got  away.  .  Here  in  1686,  the  English  fougttt 
their  ibst  battle  in  Bec^  againsf' the  Nabob's  troops,  in  which  they  were  successfril» 
though  it  was  followed  by  a  peace  on  oonditions  of  a  submissive  tendency.    In  the' 
district  of  Nuddea, 'adjoining  to  Gaileutta  on  the  north,  is  Plassey,  cele-  I  iiMte. 
brated  for  the  bloody  voute  which  deckled  the  hie  of  Bengal  in  favour  |  'l***^^' 
of  the  English,  under  Colonel  Clii»,  against  the  Mogul  Nabob.     The  town  of  Nud- 
dea contains  a  Brahminical  seminary^  which  the  English  have  of  late  years  encou- 
raged by  the  institution  of  prizes. 

The  district  of  Midnapoor,  on  the  confines  of  Orissa,  is  only  partially  |  ifiterMr/ 
cuHivstad*    It  suffered  seveieiy  by  a  dearth  in  1799.     Here  there  is  no  seminary 
properly  so  called,  that  is  none  for  teaching  the  Hindoo  and  Mahometan  law ;  but 
there  are  numerous  schools  for  reading  and  arithmetic.    The  character  of  the  teach- 
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ers  is  on  a  scale  of  moraKty  which  must  appen  to  a  parson  of  our  ImMs  ludicroug, 
or  perhaps  lamentable.  An  eminent  teacher  of  Midnapeor  was  found  on  a  crinuBal 
trial  to  be  a  habitual  thief;  yet  Mie  circumltance  excited  no  surprise  or  disappoint* 
ment,  and  was  attended  wkh  no  kmering  of  the>  individual  iK  society.  But  we  are 
not  to  suppose,  from  the  preralence  of  such  instances,  that  there  is  a  total  want  of 
honour  among  the  people.  There  are  tenAptations  tb  which  a^  are  consciooMhat 
they  habituaOy  yield,  yet  there  are  oHMnwiiioh  appear  to  ourhahits  mvkh  stronger, 
over  which  their  sense  of  honour  never  rails  to  olMain  a  heroic  triumph.  .•  . 

The  sontai  I  Midnapoor  coniains  aft  indigent  insuked  race  catled  Sontals^ who  are 
'*^*  I  considered  as  outcasts,  and  not  rflonsd  to  settle  in  the*  villages  ^f  the 

other  Hindoos.  They  have  villages  allowed  thein  between  the  Culdva^d  laode  «f 
the  other  inhabitants  tfnd  the  unoccupied  tracts,  and  tfieir  nnyhbourhodt  thu^Mrves 
as  a  protection  to  the  fomer  from  thf  depredaMnelof  wiM  anunalSb  They  «e  said 
to  be  industrious  in*their  hahito,  buf  from  their  ignorance  of  business,  they  are  ogre* 
giously  imposed  on  by  money  iendeis,  who  often  eAort  firom  them  l^  per  Oent«.on 
the  sums  which  thd^  adi|ttn6e.  The  people  'of  Midyap^pr  arey  on  ^e  whole*  a  eim- 
pie  and  peaceable  race,  oompared  to  thosa'Mindoos  Who  htfremoreinteiiBOiifBe  with 
the  courtsuof  justice^  *    •      •>    ♦ 

oiitriec  of  I  "^o  the^orth  ofV^Midna^a«r  mud  S[oogly«1s  the  district  of  Busdwan, 
burIww.  I  distinguished  b^  a^oompa^v^y  high  su^e  of  cultivatioo^  Uke  ^g&nkn 
in  the  midst  of  a  wilderness.  Its  inhal^^ntsHi^auBledy  in  1^1 1^  le  856^000,  liein^ 
at  the  rate  of  476  to  each  square  mile.  It  continues  to  iiuHi'ie»«ew  vittagee  jos 
formed,  and  the  number  of  briok  buildti^s  increases.  It  iJih6  mat  fertile  district 
in  all  India.    The  next  trtt  is  Tanjoc^  in  the  Gamatic.  %>    *      ^ 

BifiN»m.  I  To  the  north  of  this  are  Ae  districts  of  BirbodHk  and  Modrrii^bid^ 
MoonMUad.  |  the  former  of  which  con^ns  coal,  tkough  not  of  good  ^mU^.  ^loor* 
lAedabad  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  silk-weaviBg  raamifacture.  Here*  gangitobbeif  , 
called  ^^  dacoity,'*  is  the  most  common  crime.  The  eity^f  Moorshedabad'stands  oa 
the  Gossimbaui'lNranch  of  the  Ranges,  extending  eight  AiSe^'along^  both mit^  of 
the  river.  It  i»  unfortified,  the  streets  nre  narrow  mk  almost  inspsuisable  §or  e&fi- 
riages,  and  the  btiildings  very  indifferent.  The  streets  are  badly  drained,  asd  evesi 
in  some  parts  overrun  ivith  j Angle;  the  air  confitoed  an^unhealthy.  The  city  s^mns 
rapidly  flvnng  lo  4iecay,  unless  some  exertions  to  improve  it  are  made  on  a  decided 
'  plan  anfl  a  comprehensive  scale.  In  1704,  tinis  city  succeeded  f^cca  as  th^seaWof 
government,  under  the  Nabob  Jaffier«Khan.  Ina767,  whenthe  English  seized  the 
government  %f  the  country,  it  was  superceded  by  Caleutta^  but  continued  the  station 
of  the  coUeeCev-geneial  till  1771.  Moorshedaba^  is  still  a  pla^  of  extensmfrade. 
About  a  mile  south  horn  it  h»  the  town  of  Cossimbazarf  on  lan  island.  It  may  be 
reckoned  the  port  ef  Jf^ecshedabad.  Heie  the  best  silk  steekkigs  in  BengalveHuch 
are  all  wire-knitf  are  manufoitured.  In  thb  midst  of  die  a^iining  marshes  istfto  be 
found  the  magnifieent  palace  of  Mq^idcM.*  '8e  mild  is  die  climate  of  this  place, 
says  M.  Lagoux  de  Fla]Xy<that  the  silk  werins  spip  their  silk  tiie  whole  year  round 
on  the  mulberry  trees,  wMi  winsh  the  islaml  is  <jefei'o4>  «Tj[ie  branch  o^  the  river 
which  goes  by  the  same  name  is  a  part  of  the  most  saored  4ine  of  the  Gangea.  jv 
i>i«trict  of  I  Pk'oceeding  northward  we  enter  lUushiiiy,  a  large  district,  vhiob  oc^ 
RajtiMhr.  I  cupies  the  centre  of  the  province^  and  is  intersected  in  its  ndioln  lengdi 
by  the  Ganges.  Its  capital  is  Nattore,  between  which  and  the  Dacea  in*  the  south*- 
east,  there  is,  during  the  inundations,  a  navigation  of  100  miles* acrosarthe  shallow 
lakes  called  jeels;  the  villages  and  clumps  only  appearing  above  the  water,  which 
citTofimc-  I  ^^  ^  gentle  current  of  half  a  mile  per  hour.  The  town  of  Rajemahl, 
»uL  I  with  its  adjacent  territory,  is  now  attached  to  the  Borflipoor  division  of 

Bahar,  though  in  the  province  of  Bengal.  Here^we  find  the  magniHcent  rains  of  the 
palaces  which  it  contained  when  it  was  a  Mahometan  capital,  and  tho  seat  of  an  im- 
portant miUtary  government,  commanding  the  famous  pass  of  Telliagurry,  and  other 
mountainous  passes  between  Bengal  smd  Bahar,  which  were  of  so  much  conse- 
quence when  the  two  Soubahs  were  hostile  and  independent     The  town  has  now 
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Mien  to  complete  dec&y,  though  still  a  large  place,  and  the  reildentAopulafion  about 
30,000,  bestdes  a  number  of  travellers  wlK>ni  it  always  contaiis.  There  rs  in  (his 
neighbourhood  a  tribe  called  Tooppahs,  who  live  on  pillage,  and  dwe|j^  in  tillages 
tmder  chiefs  called  Manchis.  They  have  retomed,  from  time  iqamcmoriri,  in  the 
midst  of  their  mountains,  their  wild  independence,  th€iir  maimers,  aifl  thei»  re- 
ligion.* •     • 

In  the  north-west  comer  of  the  province  is  the  district  of't^uni^aJh^  I  ]>utri«or 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Morung  hills  and  woodsi  wmch  i^para|e  it  f  pibmIi. 
iKNn  the  lerritoiy  of  NepftL  Here  the  winter  is  colder  than  in  me  prec^iing  AiKcts, 
hoar  frost  is  frequent  in  it,  and  proves  injurious  to  the  leguminolis  crop%  Yet  the 
district  enjoys  on  the  whole  great  advantages  both  in  soil  and  clinat«,  and  is  very 
productive.  The  potato  has  been  introduced,  and  is  regular^  cultivated,  though  Aot 
teed  as  a  leading  article  of  food.  In  1801,  the  population  of  Pumeah  hM  nearly 
doubled  in  forty  years,  and  consisted  of  nearly  three  milMons ;  thd^indo^  being  to 
the  Mahometans  as  fifty-seven  to  forty-three;  but  the  latter  have  great  influence, 
being  in  possession  of  a  groatyftt  6f  tRe  land.  Pumeah,  Ifae  chief  tdwn,  stimds  on 
a  sur^iee  of  nearly  nine  square  i^^bs,  but  contains  only  40,000  inhabitants.^  This, 
like  many  other  places  in  India,  hoa  been  progressively  deteriorating  i^  saldbrity 
without  any  apparent  cause,*  and- in 'ld)ft,  bad  b^coml^  so  destractive  to  all  dlasses, 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  tp  remove  the  oi/il  auti|pHUei^elsevltcr^| 

Proceeding  eastward,  we  enter  Dhiagepoor,  which  lies  als«  a  little  |  Dittnct  of  Dt- 
south.  In  the  winft»  months  the  cold  ^re  is  considerable.  The  £u-  |  °*s<p<»'^ 
ropeaas  have  fire  in  their  rooms,  and  wear  woollen  clothings  while  th^  ivitive«»  not 
so  well  provided,  shiver  in  the  night,  and  risc^ia  the  morning  helpless  and  benumbed, 
tiN  revived  by  the  solar  heat  In  1808,  th%  population  consisted  of  three  milhons, 
of  whom  2,100,000  were  Mahometans,  and  900,000  Hindoos.  The  inhaMlants, 
dastardly  in  the  extreme,  are  the  prey  of  gangs  of  robbers,  whose  depredations  are 
fecilitated  by  the  numerous  rivers.  ■  Ghoragh^t,  in  this  district,  isjpi^owa  and  zemin- 
daiy,  which,  like  some  othera  in  the  same  quarter,  was,  at  an  eafiy  period  o#the  Ma- 
hometan conquest,  given  to  A%h&n  chiefs,  who  zealously  propagateAthcar  faith.  It 
produces  raw  silk,  gunnies,  (or  sackcloth,)  plenty  of  fruit,  and  Taiyan  horses.  The 
rains  of  Grour,  the  ancient  capital  of  Bengal,  are  situated  in  the  district  |  Boii^orooah 
of  Dinagepoor,  twenty-five  miles  from  Rajemahl.  Several  villages  stand  dM,  ii$  iite ; 
and  it  ccmtains  the  remains  of  a  mosque  of  black  stone.;];  *  * 

The  district  of  Rungpoor  occupies  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  Ben-  | ; 
gal,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Brahmapootra,  having  Bootan  on1he4iortff  | 
and  Aflsam  on  the  east  It  labours  under  the  local  disadvantage  4f  a  fromtiiQi^  exposed 
to  fire  independent  states,  Nepal,  Bootan,  Cooch-Bahar,  Assam,  andjihe  Gamows.* 
It  c^oDlains  several  swanps,  uid  some  bcAstiful  clusters  of  i|^-  To  the  east  of 
the  mers  Brahmapootra  and  Chonkosh,  the  countiy  is  interspeved  iNth  a  n«nber 
of  detached  hills.  Bamboos  are  extremely  abundant.  The  cocc^  tr€ea  are  veiy 
productive  of  well  ripened  fruit  The  different  grains  are^cultivalid:  ^Tobacco  is 
the  staple  produce ;  sugar  and  indigo  are  also  reareih  Elef^unt^  ye  num^us ;  and 
the  hanaless  rhinoceros  common.  Although  here,  as  el^vhere^  pi%pftty  i>f  all 
kinds  ia  secured  by  tlie  Britisl^laws,  yet  the  people  have,  in'this^qiprter^  little  confi- 
d^ice  itt  such  settlements,  not  being  able  to  conceive  that  the  posseAor  of  large 
sums  of  money  caii  escape  the  rapacity  of  any  sovereign  ppwer.  The  ^f^  oiusses 
ace  ill  informed,  and  their  mode  of  living  is  contracted.  They  do  not  asaicjalh  with 
one  another,  but  lead  secluded  Uves,  surrounded  by  flattering  d^eAlents  aaa  ^us- 
iag  mcDfiBcaata.  The  frontiers  adjoining  to  Bootan  and  Moningare  infes^Bd  ll^th  a 
set  of  wandering  robbers  and  murderers,  called  Keechukd  or  Ge^dacmars.  The 
natives  are  unhealthy,  and  the  children  feeble.  This  country  being  a^l  mboTbio- 
portion  <^the  Hindoo  Camroop,  or  region  of  sensuality,  prostitutes  form  ]  "^ 
a  regular  society,  subject  to  a  separate  priesthood.  The  women  thus  set  apart  un- 
dergo in  early  life  the  ceremony  of  marriage  witli  a  plantain  tree.    9ls  Mahometans 

*  Shaw,  Asiatic  Researches.  f  Mr.  Colcbrooke.    Dr.  FnuK^t  AicbsMOw 
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are  more^inner^  h^po  than  the  Uindooe  Id  the  prafKKtkm  of  ten  to  maei  aad  ue 
gakiog  ^ound.  Bu^the  two  religions  are  on  perfecUjr  friendly  temu,  and  the  peo 
pie  app^  fr^uently  to  one  another'a  saints  and  deities  when  their  own  appear  to  fail 
There  are  a^w  persons,  named  Astmc,  who  belong  neither  to  the  one  nor  to  th« 
sfthec  relig^n.  !Jni^  namt  given  to  them  is  equiv^nt  to  atheist.  The  town  of 
Rungpoor,  the  <4pifMy  is  a  scattered  place^  containing  about  I89OOO  inhabitants*  The 
public  offices  ef  ibe  cdftitry,  howev:er»  ar^  not  here,  but  at  a  place  called  Obap,  when 
the  £tir<l|Mans  I'eside.  TVfc  houses,  about  300  in  number,  extend  along  an  excel- 
•wipi^iii  (  Ittt  road^ordered  with  trees.  Rangamatty  is  a  town  wbidi  was  for- 
m|rly  inhaUtea  by^^everal  Mogid  chiefs,  but  is  now  a  miserable  place*  Goalpan^ 
oo«ipttB»  [a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Brahmfl^pootra,  twenty-three  miles  fiom 
th»fron6ers  of  Assam^  the  principal  mart  of  the  intercourse  with  the  Assamese) 
who  bringf  coarse  cloths,  stick-laCf  tar,  wax,  and  occasionally  gold,  and  take  salt  in 
return,  out  the  AssamesftAre  so  disorderly,  and  so  little  to  be  trusted,  (sometimefl 
muidering  their^cradilor^  that  thi^  intercoufseis  rety  inconsiderable.  There  are 
nem^ttSi^  j  ai^ut  twenty  familiea  of  Portuguese  4ieii^  who  have  entirely  adopted  the 
gocie.  ^^  I  d^ess  o(  the  natives,  can  neither  nead  ipr  write,  and  only  understand  a 
few  Ileitis  of  Portuguese.  The  natives  stand  it  soll^  aire  of  them  as  a  more  vigor- 
oua  ra«B  than  themselves,  and  y^pioy  them  aa  mesaengers  for  demanding  pajme&t 
of  debts,  and  eth«U>ulijiig  pgpqseil.  They  hkw'  little  form  of  religios,  ynd  00 
priest  Sonetimes  they  go  to  jBowal  near  Dtffccai  io  have  their  marriages  duly  !<>' 
lemnized;  but  in  general  they  content  themselves  with  a  publj#.acknowledgnieDt  of 
marriaee  at  Iprae.  Th^re  are  large  fotasts  in  this  quarter,  the  timber  of  which  may 
probably  tdrn  to  good  account;  but  ita  durabiUty  and  other  qualities  have  not  been 
yet  subjected  totbe  requisite  trials.*      ^ 

Wmj«rf^  1  The  district  of  Cooch-Bahar  formed  the  western  division  of  the  ear 
«'•«*'»««•  I  cient  kingdom  of  Camroop.  The  term  .Gooch,  the  name  of  a  tribe,  is 
attached  to  it  to  dH^guish  k  from  the  large  province  of  Bahar,  of  which  Patoa  is  the 
capital  Qaat>ortiinff  the  originalCooeh  tribe»called  Panicooch, preserves alaoguage 
quite  different  ft^m  the  Bengalese,  and  has  not  adopted  ike  Brahmimcal  religion*  ^ 
greal  proportion^f  |he  people  live  in  extreme  indigence ;  and  some  yeaia  ago  S^ey  were 
in  the  habit  of  selling  their  ohiUren  for  shivea  without  scruple;  but  that  traffic  bos 
heem  ^gMled.  This  state  was,  for  many  years,  subjected  to  great  anarchy  and 
misery,  whioH  fli»Bfitish  attempted  to  remedy  by  tmnporaiy  meaaures;  but,  in  1813) 
thfl|r  took  the  management  of  it  into  their  own  hands,  and  reduced  the  Baja,  who  is 
of  a  low  And  %rueLdi|position,  to  «  state  of  real  dependenee,  without  that  semblanee 
of  freedo^  which  itgenerally  left  to  those  who  are  friendly  and  of  good  character.t 
^^  .  '""^  .  To  the  south  of  Rungpoor  is  the  district  of  Mymunsiag^)  interacted 
*  the  Brahmapootra.  This  district  is  greaUy  improved  of  late  yeais. 
rUlp  c(^tmy  near^yf[onbarry,  the  capital,  which  in  1790  was  a  complete 
waste,  tbe*auntof  wild  beasts  and  river  pirates,  in  now  well  inhabited.  The  Hin- 
doos have  eoni0%fttuiioua  schools  for  then-  own  learning.  It  is  reckoned  disgrace- 
ful to  recaU^  payment  ^  teaching.  Id  1813,  the  number  of  gang  robberies  said  t9 
have  bee  Jmpomi Ad  wBb  sixty-three,  and  the  gangs  were  exceedingly  formidable' 
The  capi^l,  Byg<Mj|Jiany,  iaof  modem  creation.  The  other  large  town,  SerageguDg^» 
IS  on  the  fhAai  rker;  it  appiMirs  in  no  map,  yet  it  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  iDO»t 
tra4i%pl^ae  jn  Bengal,  next  to  Calcutta.;]: 

aatetdii^et.  ^  *  Silhet,  a  district  to  the  east  of  Mynrnosingh,  is  the  most,  easterly  of 
the  Britilk  proxi^es  of  Bengal.  It  is  thought  to  be  only  350  miles  from  the  pro- 
vinco4bf  Tuaan  in,  China ;  but  no  interoouise  has  taken  place  between  the  two 
countries  in  that  direction,  nor  have  the  intervening  regions  been  exfdored.  On  the 
east  it  is  hougded  by  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains  continued  from  Arracan  and  Chitta- 
gong,  innlbRd  by  savage  tribes,  who  rank  very  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity.  T^ 
town  of  Silhdl  is  surrounded  with  peaked  conical  hills.  During  the  inundatkm  01 
tho  Soormah  ai^  ilher  rivers,  the  greater  part  of  the  land  is  kitd  under  watered  There 

•  Mr.  X.  Gnnt.    Dr.  P.  Buchanan. 

t  nr.  F  Bi^luuiaii.    Description  of  HiadeaUa  by  Walter  Hamaten,  Esq.  vol.  L  P*  ^^• 
Uaoultoa'a  Dcicnption,  i.  p«  189.  ..  «^  r 
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is  n  nftlrigtttlon  at  that  sMflon  between  It  and  Daooft,  over  AeUe  which  produoarioe 
daring  winter,  but  during  the  rams  are  covered  with  eight  or  ten  feet  of  i|ailer.  Rice 
is  the  chief  {Produce.  'But  the  cultivation  is  greatly  impeded  bj  fte  imroads  #f  the 
Kookies,  a  savage  race  of  predittory  mount^neere,  wha  inhabit  the^iperah  and 
Cacharhilb,  to  which  diey  instantly  retire  after  their  soddeD  incurakBi.  fTlm  is 
one  of  tiie  tluee  only  localities  in  India  found  capable  of  producing  ^feod  |  4^oi«ng» 
oranges;  the  other  two  being  Ohandpoor  in  the  Dacca  district,  amuSautghur  at  fiie 
foot  of  the  eastern  Ghauts,  or  passes  leading  from  Balgalole  (Jp  Madras.  There 
are  lai^ge  plantations  of  orange  trees,  like  fin^sts,  in  Silheii^  ant  the  quantity  ^f  frirfl 
amraatty  exported  is  veij  great*  On  the  spot  they  often  cf^t  no  more  tha^  one 
nipee  per  thousand.  Silhet  abounds  in  Hme,  which  is  transported  by  water  durigg 
the  innndations.  A  sort  of  coal  has  also  been  found  here,  but  of  iAdifferenti^uality. 
The  landed  proprietors  have  the  character  of  bad  managers.  They  fall  I  giyngf  f 
mto  arrears  in  their  paymei^  to  government,  so  that  their  estates  are  |  f^^' 
frequently  closed  to  sales  tbey  are  also  irregular  and  litigio||B4|  theirjtransacti&ns 
with  one  anottier.  There  is  a  rftce  of  mountaineem  called  CosseahsJ^  ^tnm  cmmIm. 
who  at  one  time  occupied  part  Q£fhe  low  Country,  but  scarcely  ever  paid  |be  revcn^ 
doe  to  government)  and  always  fed  to  their  native  mauntaina  when  any  w#ipt  was 
made  at  coercion.  Being  in  eonseqvenco  dispSmsssed  of  theix;  ]andai  in  the  low 
countr]^)  they  in  revenge  afterwards  eomo&Ued  in^Dy  murcbrs  and  other  enornfities, 
fifl  fbrts  with  garrisons  of  sep«]ia  were  established  t#  hold  them  in  ^hedt.  The 
Cosseahs  are  said  to  be  an  honest,  fkir^ealing  set  of  people,  and  i^anlld  by  Ari^t 
veracity,  but  outrageously  vindictive.  It  is  e^cted  that  the  inteiVourse  now  esta- 
blished wifl  have  a  tendency  to  civilize  them.  This,  howeve%  ^^^ibvays  unccriiftnt 
It  may  impart  to  them  a  new  set  of  vices.  The  practice  of  selling  fncir  \ffii^^  an^eti. 
cfifldren  and  others  for  slaves,  has  always  been  carried  to  a-grea^xtentinUhe  dis- 
trict of  Silhet.  Here  the  Moguls,  according  to  Abul  Favel,  procured  ^unucn  slaves 
for  the  seraglio.  Some  of  the  free  natives  are  still  inveigled  off  ^r  sale  to  tSo  dif- 
ferent towns  of  Bengal;  but  such  attempts  are  now  rare^  succissful,  being  vips 
hntly  resisted  by  the  British  government 

To  the  sou^  of  Silhet  lies  the  district  of  Tiperah,  named  also  Roo-  |  Tipmk 
shenabad,  of  large  dimensions,  forming  the  chief  eastern  bougAary  4UB<tl^l*  ^^ 
limits  to  the  east  are  indefinite,  that  country  being  extremely  wUdji^^eproip  with 
jungle,  and  aboun^ng  with  elephants.  That  portion  of  Tipera1|prnk|^  Ihm  near  tht 
river  Megna  }s  rich,  well  cultivated,  and  commercial.  The  4ftSmh  9S|2emitidu|of 
Tiperab  possesses  an  independent  sovereignty  beyond  the  hillsf  Ipt  usuaDy  rea&s 
in  the  British  head  quarters  at  Comillah.  The  district  contains  no  Wrg$  tows,  mit 
many^f  moderate  size,  such  as  Luckipoor,  Daoodcaundy,  and  Chanii^oor«^t  was 
an  independent  Hindoo  principality  long  after  the  Mahometans  |ifK^osj||i|i(m  of 
VB«ngal,  though  Dacca,  the  capital  of  the  latter,  wa»in»ita  n#c  neigb^i^rhofii.i  It 
was  not  till  1733,  when  the  Mogul  power  was  itself  fallft^  to  pie|p6,'||fa  Tiperah 
was  brought  under  its  full  infhience.  In  1765,  it  devolved||xr  th|  Bwslf  govenunent. 
In  1801,  it  was  estimated  to  contain  750,000  inhabitants,  'n^W^^pmjmk  of. /out 
Hindoos  to  three  Mahometans;  but  this  was  undoubtedly  an  exjjjgjMit^l^t  kf^ 
continued  one  of  the  most  disturbed  districts  of  the  pron&nce ;  but> 
robberies  have  been  almost  entirely  suppressed,  and  other  li^inou  ^  ^ 
come  comparatively  rare.  The  territory  round  Chandpoor  is  fknbus  i 
(he  very  finest  oranges  in  India-t  -     .  ^ 

On  the  west  o{  Tipcreb  is  the  district  of  Dacca  Jelalpoor,  distingui^-  i  ifcii  iibC 
cd  as  the  gmnary  of  rice  for  Bengal.  Since  the  famine  of  1787,  ihis  |  " 
district  has  been  progressively  improving.  The  landed  prQpeit)^jl^|ided  into>8maU 
portions  called  talooks,  which  are  subdivided  again  to  an  extremd^ppce  of  ^ninuto- 
ness.  Hence  civil  causes,  on  the  subject  of  property,  are  numeipas  and  intricate. 
In  1801,  &is  district  contained  nearly  a  million  of  inhabitants,  querhalC  Hindoos,  and 
the  other  Mahoinetand.    The  change  in  social  condition,  freedom^f  industiy,  and 

*  Rennel'fe  Memoir.  Gplcbrook.  Dr.  F.  B(»ch«aaa,  Hamilttta'a  DcscriptioBft  &c.  vol.  U  p.  191. 
t  W.  HsmUton't  Pescription,  8^.  vol.  L  p.  176, 
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•ecurii/  of  property,  is  similar  here  to  what  it  has  been  in  t)i6  adjoiniiig  diatiictB.  Hie 
ci(7«rDMM.  I  chief  town,  Dacca,  ia  situated  bejond  tho  principal  stream  of  the  Gran- 
ges, about  too  miles  above  its  mouth  by  land,  but  400  by  the  winding  courae  of  the 
river.*  It  is  jdmi^bly  sitaated  for  trade,  is  on  the  whole  wealthy,  an^  in  population 
and  ext^nl^e  third  city  in  Bengal.  It  has,  at  di^erent  times,  enjoyed  greai  apien- 
dour  and  riirhspep^y.  In  the  time  of  Aurengzebe,  it  seems  to  have  been  a  rival  to 
th«  grea^^  citCs,  with  the  exception  of  Gour.  Again,  in  1774,  it  was  made  the 
centre  of  law  and  revenue,  9gid  exhibited  great  opulence.  Wlien  the  provincial  coun- 
cil was  abolished,  8Bi4  judges  and  collectors  were  appointed  to  the  different  districts, 
it  fell  off;  but  me  mercantile  and  industrious  classes  have  not  decreased,  and  its  limits 
havett>een  extended/  Towards  tho  end  of  tho  seventeenth  century,  Dacca  was  the 
r^idence  of  Azim  Ush^n,  Aurongzcbc^s  grandson,  who  began  and  nearly  completed 
a  magiificent  palace,  now  in  ruins.  It  contained,  at  tho  same  time,  an  ononnous 
gun  of  luunmercd  iron,  weighing  about  64,814  pounds,  and  tho  shot  for  it  must  have 
weighed  400  poui^  \  \>ut  it  is  not  probable  that  it  ov^f  was  dischaiged.  The  pre- 
sent city  emends  m  lAiles  along  tlie  river,  the  houses  made  of  brick  and  thatch,  tlie 
streets  yeff  narrow  and  crooked.  The  thatch  houses  are  generally  burned  down 
oflce,  aq^  Wlcn  twice,  in  the  year,  the  owners  looking  on  with  indifference.  Their 
valuables,  oeing  contained  in  earthen  pots  sunk  beneath  the  floor,  do  not  sufifer,  and 
the  houses  are  eaf^ily  rebuilt  at  tne  expense  of  a  few  rupees.  This  city  formerly 
MMiftfaetivei.  |  manufactured  be|iiitiful  fabrics,  which  were  held  in  great  estimation  at 
the  %Durt  o^T)elhi,  and  also  at  that  of  France.  Its  prosperity  has  been  materially 
aflbcted  by  tho  Ficnch  revolution.  In  1801,  its  population  was  estimated  at  200,000, 
though  then  compMatively  in  a  state  of  decline,  and  the  Mahometans  were  to  the 
Hindoos  in  the  fMlfRitiaD  of  145  to  130.  The  society  of  the  place  is  diversified  hy 
nian)ire9|Atiihle  Orc^Lj  Armenian,  and  Portuguese  merchants  settled  in  it.  Tlie 
inhabiteftrts  are  retfarkably  orderly,  and  seem  attached  to  the  existing  state  of  things. 
Dirtrict  #  I  The  district  of  Chittagong  is  situated  to  tlie  south  of  Tiperah,  in  the 
cbrttasoDs.  I  soniii^astcm  extremity  of  Bengal,  on  that  nart  of  tho  coast  which  turns 
ftntnd  to  the  south-east,  forming  the  commencement  of  the  region  called  "  the  Pe- 
ninsula beyond  the  Glangcs.*'  It  is  more  detached  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
provinc^,  boingin  contact  only  with  Tiperah  in  a  narrow  part  of  its  northern  extre- 
mity. Orttl^rwest,  Sis  bounded  by  the  bay  of  Bengal :  on  tho  east,  by  the  Binnan 
^pird.'i  afil  on  'th(Vsout!i,  hy  Arracan.  About  two-thirds  of  the  soil  are  unpro- 
auctivqf  arfft  hw,  Jfa^nc-third  plain  and  arable  ;  the  former  being  chiefly  the  |iarts 
IWrncstinm  the  sea-coast.     Its  capital,  Islamabad,  on  the  Chittagong 


rifer,  tS|  9LCco9^i^  to  M.  Wahl,  the  Bangala  of  the  Arabian  writers  ;  it  is  an  acces- 
sible sA-^oft,<  well  situated  for  external  commerce,  &s  well  as  tlie  construction  of 
large  sMks,  of  which  a  considerable  number  are  built  annually,  both  of  imported  and 
iwUgl^f^  tuAen'  Qttng  reckoned  a  healthy  country,  it  is  the  frequent  resort  of 
iiMUcanti.  l|ftvalids  tmm pther  parts  of  the  province*  Its  inhabitants  consist  of 
Mahomedansi|*H|adoos,-tind  Mughs.  The  Mahomedans  ore  to  the  Hindoos  as 
TheMffKh*.  I  thr^lffo  #1^.  The  Mughs  are  natives  of  Arracan,  who  have  been  driven 
rronnhat  kouiUry  Ij  the  oppressions  of  their  chiefs,  or  of  the  Birman  government 
b|hwhoiil  they  nftvd  been  subdued,  or  who  have  been  induced  by  predatory  habits  to 
hve  itt  th#  rtPl^ruffged  localities  of  this  district.  These  are  a  much  more  vigorous 
rate  Uia»lI#1fcTJgaf SBC  natives;  but  addicted  to  murder  as  well  as  robbery.  A 
condrToMU^  profit  accrues  to  government  from  the  elephants  caught  in  the  forests 
qC  GhitW2C«fgf*which  are  possessed  of  excellent  qualities,  and  well  fitted  for  the 
cttnp  atfif  ttfe  ^asc.  At  an  early  period  of  its  intercourse  with  Europe,  Chittagong 
wA  inhabited  by  some  irregular  Portuguese,  who  were  in  the  practice  of  pillaging 
the  adjoining  cmmtiies.  The  hills  in  the  north  and  east,  are  inhabitod  by  a  savage 
people  dhlled  Unilmeas.  Beyond  them  are  Kookies,  who  hve  in  a  state  of  perpe- 
tual war,  aifd  esteem  bravery,  cunning,  and  the  slaughter  of  their  enemies,  the  highest 
merits  that  any  pdA^an  possess.  The  land  of  this  district  is  divided  into  very 
smail  possessions,  and  there  are  always  numerous  litigations  on  questions  of  bound* 
arise** 

*  W.  Hamilton's  Description  of  IL'ndosttn,  vol.  i.  p.  IGT. 
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At  tbe  mouth  of  the  great  Megna,  formed  by  the  imit»da|r6am^  ISilf'''^ 

Ganges  and  Brahmapootra,  is  the  isle  of  Sundeep,  which  wtks  taken  [.^^ 
from  the  MoguLsy  and  erected  idto  an  independent  principality  in  tlie  end  of  the  18th 
centuiy  by  Sebastian  Gonzales.  It  was  taken  in  IGl^lby  th6  Arracanese,  l^ho^ 
under  the  name  of  Mughs,  infested  and  ^vastaied  the  neigP>ouring  parf^  of  Ben- 
gal, canying  off  the  inhabitants  i«to  slavery.  If  was^  allD0vj|rdB  tAien  by  the  Mo- 
guls in  1666,  and  devolved  to  the#CastlnA  Gonpany^alon^^ith  ilie  whole  provmce 
of  Bengal*  '      ^  .       *       . 

We  i^all  now  take  a  view  of  the  mountainous  couiilries  mHoh  lie  I  coonfriesSn 

?  of  .|  1 


between  the  plains  of  the  Ganges  aiij  tfce  plateau  dt  Thibet,    ^om^  < 

those  were  wholly  unexplored,  tilhrecent  tniwactioD*  led  ^e  BritiiA  arnuos  ^o  them* 

as  the  aeene  of  warlike  operations.       ^  ' 

This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  \fVLCt  otuated  between  the  rifiei^  I  soti^se  ud 
Sutledge  and  Jumna,  which  the  last  war  with  ihe  Ghoorkas  has  brought  |  ^^"°^' 
into  the  view  of  £urope,  and  wj^ich  was  th».  scene  of  tlie  tour  lately  published  by 
Mr.  Fraser.*  That  territory  is  diyi<jbd  Ato  abAut  thifi;/  poetical  communities,  four 
of  which,  being  ccmsiderably  larg^  thaA  the  others,  are  cl|)lcd  principalities.  Such 
was  its  condition  before  it  was  subdued  by  the  Ghporkas,  and  to  this  it  hds  been 
nearly  restored  since  the  expulsion  of  thitt  .for^il  powj^if  by  the  British^  arms. 
Tbo«igh  the  people  are  almosttfdlj^th^igtn/il,  the  rulers  Ivive  been  alw^y^  stnuigprs, 
who  aeem  to  ha^  come  among  thdVon  ^ffOB  of  •their  ^gp  Aages  to  the  ssyred 
places,  and  finding  Uiem  barbarous  and  ignorant  in  the  extremejf  easily  #hbducd  them. 
The  chiefs  were  almost  always  in  a  state  of  nMitual%ar,  till  (hey  were  invaded  by  the 
Ghoorkas  in  1803.  In  1814  it  was  wholly  occtipied  by  tlft  people,  who  had  not  only 
committed  great  excesses  in  the  prosecution^of  the  war,*mit||)copt  up  a  Qile  of  the 
moet  oppressive  description.  They  maintained  heifc  a  forcer  o^  7000  men,  5000  of 
whom  were  regular  troops,  armed  with  g^isl^ts  tike  the  se^^s.  Mfiny  of  the  pld 
forts  which  they  could  not  conveniently  o^ipup]^  were  destroyed.  Tl^revenue<  e»- 
tiaoted  from  it.  by  Ummer  Singh,  the  commander,  i^ver  exceeded  282,00^ 'rupees* 
(£28,200.)  In  1815  Sir  David  Auchtcrlony  took  the  cqfntry  nfllr  a  hi^coatest^ 
in  which  the  fortresses  of  Jytok  and  Almora  sustained  the^ttacki^b^the  Europeans 
with  a  bmvery  and  perseverance  seldom  -before  displayed  by  the  imutaty^pdwers  of 
India.  This  conquest  cost  tlie  victors  no  trifling  expendit«ro»o^  bmod  adil  treasure. 
The  country  was,  with  a  few  exccpti^us,  put  i«  possession  of  the  fo|poH  PMMnt  |lbi* 
exp^led  chiefs.  Very  few  of  them  pay  tribute  to  the  f^otceti|^gfK)wcr.'l  *****  '^^' 
They  have  engaged  to  submit  their  disputes  to  British  ^rbilra^ionf  attd'^tfunfi«b  a 
specific  number  of  hill  carriers  in  case  of  militai^  operatio^  in  their  country,  tlie 
only  m^de  of  conveying  baggage  over  these  rugged  regionfin)eing  by  human,  labour. 
The  moral  character  of  the  indigenous  mountaincer%is  r^esci^^  ia  Very^Amfa^mir-. 
able  colours,  as  destitute  of  gratitude  or  hone^ ;  thc^^rpetiffli^  rol^one  another,  . 
and  the  poorest  individual  who  has  a  raff  on  his  badkfc/nado  *an  ohjiectof  {4imder  in 
passing  from  one  village  to  another,  '^e  long  distmcted  state  of  the^coiintry  and 
lis  extremely  minute  division  into  petty  indepcad^t^iuriscfttions,  .generated  at 
maintained  thb  state  of  peculiar  degradation.  I'heii  smjdgation  tofiarsh  masters, 
and  the  exactions  to  which  they  have  beeif  subfictcd^  ftv^Rsnde|Bd  them  indoieiil 
in  the  extreme.  Their  physical  constitiAon  is  far  fVom  being  robust  The  ^ur 
largest  principalities  are  Cahlore,  (situated  on  both^ides  of  tte  Sutlqdge,)  Ifindoor, 
Sirmore,  and  Bussaher.  The  legitimate  Rajah  of  Sirmore,  Kc{rum  Pfiintush, 
whose  birth  Would  have  induced  the  victors  to  re-^stabUsh  him,  was  40  bad  a  . 
character  that  ho  was  set  aside,  and  his  son,  a  minor,  seated  on  the«guddy,  (or 
throne,)  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother.  Kurrum  Perkauch  hy^  during  his 
possession  of  the  sovereignty  before  the  Ghoorka  conquest,  mui^ed  every  per* 
son  of  worth  in  his  dominions,  so  that  the  existence  of  suoh  cha«actei8  was 
only  a  matter  of  tradition :  yet  in  1816,  when  this  person  had  every  appeamnoa. 
of  drawing  near  his  end,  his  Wife  declared  her  resolution  to  tertfmate  her  life 
at  theaame  time.  Nahan,  the  capital  of  Sirmore,  is  a  large  open  town,  populous  and 

*  See  Joamal  of  a  Tour  through  part  of  the  snowy  range  of  the  Hamalah  mountaini^  aad 
to  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Jnama  and  Ganges,  by  James  Baillie  IYaaer»  Baq.  4to.  1820L 
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hatfd9Q|pe,  situated  op  a  |e?tf  spot  on  the  top  of  a  loftjr  nuniBtMB.  It  alanAi  A6oi 
2600  feet  nfnuwe  the  level  of  the  'plain.  Prcmi  the  t|pp  of  this  and  die  neighbotiring 
mountains,  a^magntficent  viowsis  obtained  of  the  plains  ef  Strfaind  to  the  sotA,  the 
south-west,  and  south^ai^  but  to  UnLnortbward,  the  view  is  ternunated  by  the  buqwj 
mountaiQ3- — ^Bussah^occapies  tl)e  norfieraextreDiitjof  the  territories  betwten  the 
§utledge  and  Jiimna.\  TMa  state  pays  a  Jributep  ef  15,000  rupees,  (agltK)0)  per  an* 
num.  Raropoof*,  its  cspital,  is  a  great  iflMtrt  ibr  (fb  goods  of  Thibet,  tiiose  of  the 
hills  and  of  the  plains.-«-Poondur  is  a  l^dte  and  biurbarous  community  among  the 
hitlsy  the  par^ulai^cfrcumstances  of  which  are  imperfect!/  known.  It  has  iaever 
beet  subjected  to  th#fiiU  contrdi  of  ai^(bf*bi^  power,  sueh  as  that  of  the  €rhoor« 
tos.  ^%e  peoplb  demanU  bla^lLniail  w  several  #f  ^leir  neighbours,  and  del^lit  in 
the  life  of  libertv  and  plunder  wrach  their  silpation  CTables  them  to  lead;* 
Gtirwmi  Jnd  I  v  '^o  the  oast  of  the  riv^  Junma  lies  the  province  of  €rurwaL  The 
K»"*«»*  I  ^uthem  part  of  this  country  is  an  aaaembhg^  of  hiRs  of  tiie  most  di- 
versified and  irregular  kin<^  short  and  nwow  ridges  in  all  varieties  of  aisles  and 
mutual  attitudes,  and  sqmrat;^  by  o^finea  vflleys.  The  people  of  Gnrwal  and  of 
Kumaoon'are  called  Khatfya&{  and  their  Uflguage  also  goes  under  that  name,  from 
the  word  Khas,  the  name  given  4o  the  aiftorigines,  who  are  reckoned  an  impure  race; 
for  thiy  reason  the  present  inhabiianlB  disclaim  that  appellation,  and  pretend  that 
theictproj^oitors  emimtedfrom  the  south*  KpiBpoeR  Ikea  east  and  south  from  Gxa- 
wal,,^eing  seDaratedTr<)|iAtby  afsmail  Wer;  nutthe  inhabitants  of  the  two  territo- 
ries are  widef^  different  from  each  othar.  Those  of  Gnrwal  are  eomparativefy  strong 
and  active,  and  earn  their  jubsi^eneaj^  a  great  measure  by  labouring  as  carriers  to 
the  pilgrims  who* visit  (h^^>ly  places.  The  Gurwalians  fix  their  bmdens  on  their 
liacks  with  dings,  bu^^lle  E\|||Mone68  cany  diem  on  the  head,  tfkdr  country  being 


somewhat  less  preciait^,  8o»af  not  to  iiemand  so  imperiously  the  fi:ee  use  of  their 
hands  in  climbing.  T^ people  of^ufwdl^Jiowever,  have  always  crouehetf  beneath 
any  political  y^e  however  galling,  wiBiodI  making  the  least  efibrt  to  assert  their  inde- 
pendend^  though  their  c#antry  is  stN>ngift dwell  adapted  for  defence.  Here  the  Bha- 
^faraih  ancMLlcanfti&a  str^m^  uitite  to  form  the  Ganges.  The  country  feB  cmdet 
British  influen<^j(i '  ^^^^  '^^^  R&^ah  orSerinagur  was  re-establikhed;  but,  as  his 
former  ^pnal  is  utUfttedln  a  part  of  the  territory  which  the  BJKsh  retuned  in  their 
own  handslke  stms^ueiMy  fixed  his  residenoe  at  Barahatf  The  river  Alcananda 
is  the  RajaJi^s  ej|^en>  boundary,  and  (a  the  easi  of  it  lies  the  mottntainoiis  province 
of  Kfmaooif.    '    "*    ^  •      # 

Town^rse-^  f  ^aAnaffi^th^late  capital  of  Gurwal,  oc(fupies  a  central  situation  in 
viMTib  *!  a  vaHey  ao  Jnt  three  iMes  long,  surrounded  by  barren  mountains,  on  the 
east  side  of*  the  river  A^ananda.  It  is  of  an  elliptical  form,  and  about  tivce-fourths 
of  a«Bile  long.  Hkm  hous^  ar#  roughly  built  of  stone  and  earth,  generally  two 
stories  hig6,  «id  rbofed  with^^ate.  Che  house  of  the  old  Raj^s  is  of  granite,  and 
four  std^l^s  highn,  The  river  S.1  Jananda,  on  whkh  Hie  town  stands,  has  made  great 
eacroachmevts  on  it;  an  earthcmake  in  18031^ has  also  injured  it  greatly,  and  in  1815, 
the  British  iiound  It  A  a  mast  ruinous  condition.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  cmi-^ 
grants  from  th^low  countriw,  and  the  leading  persons  are  the  agents  of  the  banking 
houses  at  Nujibalyid  an^inTha  Dodb,  wlfo  are  engaged  in  the  traffic  of  s|Vecie.  The 
Bri)psh  retain  possession  of  the  valley  of  E^yrah  Doon,  situated  between  Ihb  Jrnnna 
and  Gaqges,  add  of  same  importance  itf  a  military  point  of  view.  Kalt!niga  is  an 
imporikit  fortrey  in  Gurwal,  which,  in  1814,  stood  two  separate  aticlnpts  to  carry 
it  bV^loqgii,  but  was  aflerwards  abandoned  by  the  garrison  dm-ing  the  preparations 
made  fota  ihiid  assault.  A  little  to  the  north-east  of  this  fortress  are  many  cavefi, 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  peopfe  nearly  in  a  state  of  nature,  who  hye  on  rice  of  a  re- 
markably large^grain.  The  caves  extend  for  some  distance  into  the  rock,  and  are- 
frequently  a^onsiderable  height  fh>m  the  ground,  and  ascended  by  rope  ladders.  Tn 
this  country  are  some  of  the4ioly  junctions  of  the  Gangetic  streams  called  Frayagas, 
and  the  two  sources  called  Gangootre  and  Kedamath.     Bhadrinath  is  a  town  con- 

*  TriMs^B  Jourittl. 

t  Dr.  F.  BuchooAD.    Btr.  W.  Usmiltoii,  yol.  U.  p«  63^  ^tc. 
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9i  IVNMitf  or  duxtf  huts,  with  a  temipk  cnd'a  warai  0priDg  iiieclpM  |.4i«tfi* 
TIm  whole  ienitoiy  is  filled  wit^-saorod  frfaces,  wkich  the  Hiadoos  n||ke  a  %%rit  of 
visiting,  and  paj  stated  sums  in  the  form  of  q|[eilbgfi,  at  nAmerou^pBees,  in^ho 
cottC|l9  o{  their  religious  tour.      ^  ^ 

Hal  ■mil  i  the  liven  Alcansada  and  Cali,  lies  the  QinSoo  principality  I  TawMoai 
of  Kimioap*  Here  the  surface  is  less  werupt  than  in  6urwal»  ttas  j>lanis  tee.4411^ 
cioufly  and  the  hills  of  easy  asceqt.  The  pyi^tijon  is  deqser,  and  the  cultivatioD 
cairied  hi^er  up  the  hiUs.  The  towns  and  i£4]ages  \^(l  weil  at  a  distance,  but,  on 
Dealer  inspection,  are  found  diity.  The  houAif  are  Two^stories  high,  the  ground 
floor  bwig  occupied  by  the  cattle.  The  people  dress  in  cotton  stu^s,  while  the  Gur- 
wahane  dress  in  wooL  Their  dispositions  are  mild.  Polygamy  is  iHiiUi  practised 
among  ftheaa*  The  men  take  the  chaMe  of  the  household  i^airs,  wlyle  the  Vomen 
uodemlie  all  the  drudgeaes  of  agiiculture*  They  are  yery  mucl^^nder  the  aMIu- 
eooe  of  the  Brahmins,  who,,  prev^usly  to  tho^subJMgf^on  of  t|Le  country  by  the 
Ghoorfcas,  raised  and  depcAcd,  the  JRc^ajk  at  preasure.  Ailpora  1^  the  I  tvtxtu^ 
capital  of  Kumaoon,  and  was  the  eeape  of  impoj^ai  and  well  contea^d  |  ^^"'^^^ 
military  actions  in  1815.  Th&re  i«a  svibdivision  of  &%  Kjimaoon  distfiot  called 
Painkhffcndi,  Yory  precipitous  ia  lift' surface,  eenUjlning  te  snowy^eakf  f  Rhatnnee, 
S2,700  feet  above  the  ocean.  Tke  hills  abouna  in  jtisBoer.  Some  of  the  c^fta  are 
of  eaonnous  siae*  Some  speoimens  of  them  have  measqft^T  feet  in  ^icumfer- 
eaea  al  Ifaa  height  of  fbar  feet  from  the  gpound,  aqd^SD  Het  in  hel^bt.  Hemp 
grows  intil  uncommon  luxuriance,  being  tea  or  ti^^e Tect  high,  with  wide  spreading 
bmiKhas.  There  is  a  plant,  resembling  butcliprs  htobm,'  frotti  which  |  Piper  pint., 
die  iijbabitaats  make  a  paper  which  is  in  request  among  tfi^iciative  l^nkertf  of  India* 
for  biMi^  eachaage,  as  being  only  moderately  lAulous,  aiid  Istronger  than  other 
papor.  Krch  bark  is  used  for  writing  on,  and  quaftities  of  it  are  sent  tb  Lucknow, 
where  it  is  ased  to  line  the  snakes,  <y  willing  tubeS|^<€  the  ]^ookahs.  Several  of 
the  inhahitiinis  are  Bhootees.  There  are  ten  yiUag^  amoigtha'SnowyimountainB 
inhabited  exclusively  by  that  race.  They  iadied  #cupf  in  general  the  alpine  heights 
aearest  to  the  snowy  Himilahs,  both  on  the  north  ancji^outh  m^^  They  an  cij^tirely 
4^vot^  to  religious  observances  and  commerce.  On  some  occaffloas  they  are  coi>- 
oeraed  m  military  operations,  but  rather  unwillingly.  They  are  darker  in  compM^non 
than  the  other  SMUslsvieevs.  They  adhere  to  &e  lama  ireUgion,  ^lUfch  the/  n^ix 
with  sevend  Hindoo  superstitioBS.  Some  of  these  tracta.are  only  .inhabited  in  the 
summer  months  t  such  m  the  village  Malari  on  the  NM  road.*  In  Gurvi^  ani  Ku- 
laaooii  the  sale  of  childrea  was  %daily  practice,  and  eM|pbiec|of  Ration  under  the 
QboeriKa  government,  but  has  been  abolished  by  British  authosily.V 

To  the  east  of  these  countries  Ues  the  kingdom  of  ye^l,  one  of  the  I  steHbtf  « 
largest  and  most  compact  sovereignties  of  moden^  Indeetan,  compre-  |  ^^^ 
beodiog  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  northern  hiMs^f  India.  ,  The  name  of  Nepal  pro- 
perly belongs  only  to  one  nsagnificent  valley,  ttip  rest  of  the  k^gddmlon^isting  of 
other  conquests  of  the  Ghoorkas,  who  are  its  sinsters*  This  kjngdom  ig  in  the 
form  of  a  paraUelograni)  all  the  sides  of  which^  except  th«4i^:them,  artf  iounded  by 
tha  Bfkipib  possessions.  It  in  general  extMnds  about  twenty  miles  into^  Ihe  plains  of 
Indostaik  To  the  north  of  this  flat  belt,  there  is  a  rai^e  of  low  hills,  between  which 
and  the  high  mountaiBS  there  are  fiaa  valleys  of  conmerabie  langth ;  Hhese  are  well> 
cultivated,  and  called  doan^  a  term  synonymous  ta  **  st»th"  or  **  glen."  Ajong  the 
bottoms  of  the  tnlls  there  is  a  rich  low  tract,  which  is  left  without  cultivation^  mi  ac- 
count of  ita.extieme  unhealthiness  ;t  though  some'^'parts  which  have  been  well 
cleared  appear  .to  be  tolerably  healthy .-^^A  great  part  of  thji  country  among  the  ^jlla 
is  veiy  prodoetive  in  grain  and  various  fruits,  such  as  pine  apples,  peaches,  grapes, 
and  oranges.  Ginger  and  cardamoms  form  part  of  the  valuable  produce  of  these 
tracts.  Much  of  £is  mountainous  region  consists  of  granite :  it  contains  much 
iron,  leady  oopper,  some  zinc,  and  a  litde  gold  in  some  of  the  rivers :  it  also  con-i 
tains  laiaea  <>f  sulfrfmr*  The  teeadth  of  the  hilly  region,  between  the  plaias  and 
the  alpine  region,  is  about  thirty  or  forty  miles  at  Catmandoo,  the  Cbpital,  bat  it  is 

■*  W.  Hamilton's  Description  of  Htndostan,  vol.  !i.  p.  648. 
t  OoLEirkpstikk'sAeoottatortbeKmiidomof  NepAI,p.SO. 
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gre«£t|ui  riie<we8(erD  p&rtff.  The  tiilfiiDe  region  itaelf  m  of  equal  exient  'the 
tsnowj  ftdge  ^indti  coiisklerabty,'bui  has  few  intennptioBS,  and  is  in  most  places 
^uita  impamkle.       ^  ^4 

The  numerous  y^leya  interspersed  among  the  mountains  aro  inhabited  by  vaflotts 
^J^  I  tribes,  differing  ill  language  snd  customs^  *  Those  ?^o  hav«  anjiifetcii- 
iS^iipiMJ*  I  si(g]#to  be  aboriginal  Kave  th%Mongolian  character  and  aspect.  The 
nosrfertilo  part  of  Nep^l  Propei;;%a0  fi^rmerly  ocvHipied  (and  still  in  a  great  measure 
is)  by  the  Newars,  a  race  a^icted  tOiEgficulture  and  conunerce,  aad  far  more  a4* 
vanced  in  the  arta  thiui  an^  of  the  oAiSr  mountain  tribes.  They  profess  the  docteines 
of  Buddha;  but  instead  of  acknd^ledgingAe  Lama,  they  have  a  priesthood  of  their 
•wn.  Thciy  have  also  adopted  the  Hindoo  pftictice  of  division  into  castes.  In  the 
iBSoro  nigged  |iarts,  there  is  octribe  called  MuHni,  a  robust  race/  who  live  by  agneul* 
turecmd  the  ca^ng  oT  burdens.  They  are  haled  by  the  Gfaoorkas,  for  eating  the 
flesh  of  th^cow-;  and,  not  tlpiB0  peinittod  tp  kill  ijjme  sacBedanimals,  they  eat  those 
that  die  a  natural  aeath.«  The  Hincroo  inhabitams  o£  Nepal  have  the  choBcter  of 
being  botl^abj^  and  arrogant,  ^lebauched,  Jeabus,  and  revengeful.  The  Clfaoorka 
militarymro  more  ordedy  8ian  that  which  Wa^reviously  maintained  by  the  native 
Rajahs,  buf  Afhrio%to  the  ^tish  sapojfv.  They  aro  armed  with  match4ocfc8,  for 
whioh^Ul^  do  not  use  curtridgas.  The  war  standbdrd  exhibits,  on  a  ydlow  ground, 
the  portrait  of  Hunin^^iji  gkantic  mOnkey  and  Hindoo  demigod. 
Gfcat  Taiiey  I  *  ^^^  ^^^^  sel«  portiou^of  the  Ghoorka  territories  conmst  of  two  de^ 
«ii  N<«4L  I  lightful  valleys,  called  &reat  and  Little  Nepal.  The  large  valley  is  nearly 
circular,  watered  by  Bumisrous^iUs,  ^nning  from  the  mountains,  and  meeting  in  tfaie 
fiutrnmsa^  '  |  cmnfie,  in  life  Bogmu1^«  Here  is  Catmandoo,  the  capital,  which  slands 
4784  feet  above  the^phuns  of  BamU.'  Hence,  though  in  lat  27^  dO',  it  Onjoya  a  cli- 
mate  sinulaf  tp  thiet  oC<  the  south  of  Europe;  the  temperature  of  the  springs  is- 64^. 
The  periodical  rains  ^tondi^this  spot.  «Th%hoe  is  the  great  instrument  of  cultiva- 
tion, but  extt-emelr  a^mcwaid  ^om  its»6hortness,  obliging  &e  workman  either  to  stoop' 
greatly,  or  to  sit  dn  his  heelsi,  the  Mst  <#which  postures  he  generally  prefers.  They 
have  ipmerous  wateiyniQa  forigrinding  com,  an  improvement  not  known  in  southern 
lodostan.  Ther^  are  considerable  maiAfactories  of  copper,  of  1»bss,  and  a  kind  of 
belMetal.  They  make  bells,  but  not  equal  to  those  made  in  Thibet  Th^  make 
seyeilLl  beU  fn^tal  vessels,  and  sell  them  along  with  those  of  brass  and  copper  in 
Thibet.  The  gveat  mass  of  the  inhabitants  dwell  in  the  valleys.  Both  the  hills,  and 
tile  loAr  cayitry  callei  'Ferri&ui,  are  very  thinly  peopled.  ^The  Newars  are  much 
more  ifumetous  (hpn  this  Fariiuttieft,  or  mountaineeai.  To  them  also  the  cuHlfation 
of  tl^  soil  is  genially  confipea.  They  are  despisRBd  by  the  Parbutties  as  an  unwar- 
like  itce,  and  are  treated  ifiib  oppressive  rigour  and  extortion  by  their  rulers.  They 
have  in  aome  degree  thb  Mongolian  features,  but  with  a  much  wilder  expfeseion. 
Most  oftiie  servants  are^ves.  S^e  Brahmins  are  slaves  to  Rajepoots,  aad  act 
as  cooks,  wfiicB  is  qpnsidered  as  a  attuation  of  great  dignity.  It  is  reckoned  dia* 
gracefa^in  any  ope  to  sell  his  chiMren  to  an  infidel,  era  person  of  impure  caste,  al- 
though thi#fe  sometin^4oDe  in  urgent  cases;  and  the  individual  who  does  it  doea 
not  on  that  account  lose  caste.  He  would  however  incur  this  dreaded  calamity,  if  h« 
should  at  any  l^utnre  time  receive  such  a  child  again  into  his  house.  The  female  afatves 
of  the  Maha  Banny,  ar  Queent  are  allowed  some  pecoliar  privileges,  and  have  etm- 
siderabl^ Influence  at  court.  '  In  the  day  time,  they  attend  their  royal  mistress;  and 
when  she  goes  aot,  some  of  them  follow  her  as  a  body  guard,  dressed  and  riding  on 
horseback  like  men,  and  af  mefl  with  swcwds.  Catmandoo  is  estimated  to  contain  a 
potfilation  of  20,000.  '](heia  are  some  other  fine  cities  in  the  same  valley;  as  La- 
Uta  Patau,  which  contains  24^00  inhabitants,  and  was  formerly  the  capitid  of  an  in- 
dependent state.  Bhatgony  is  another,  which  was  also  a  capital  before  the  CMioorka 
invasion.  In  the  hills  on  the  south  side  of  this  valley  are  the  sacred  springs  of  the 
Seher  at  the  village  of  Sulti  Kuhl.  They  contain  multitudes  of  small  fish,  which  are 
never  touched,  the  inhabitants  believing  that  any  attempt  to  steal  them  wiU  bo  foW 
lowed  by  instanAiaath.* 

*  Kirkpatrick'sNepil,p.75. 
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a  quMtfer  ia  breadth;  poMessing  an  extromeljr  fertile  soS,  and  capable  |  koMb 
of  bearing  all  the  productions  of  Bahar,  though  hemmed  in  by  the  snowy  mountains 
m  I||0  north*  Though  so  near  the  hills,  it  appears  not  to  be  quite  so  devated  as 
that  nJ^Caimandoo*  The  heats  are  so  gieat  after  April  that  the  country  is  not  ha- 
Utabfea;  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  fever  called  the  Owl.*  North  from 
CalmandoOt  at  a  distance  of  thirty-seven  miles  taken  in  a  straight  line,  though  n^ 
qaimig  ei^  days  to  accomplish  the  journey,  is  Nielkantha,  a  town  of  pilgrimage, 
which  i»  visited  about  the  end  of  July  and  the  beginning  of  August,  though  the  road 
is  acaieely  passable,  on  accoant^f  the  depth  of  the  snow;  avalanches  imd  glaciera 
being  frequent.  During  this  short  period  a  fair  is  held  here,  and  many  shops  are 
opeaedi  but  when  the  cold  season  seta  in,  it  is  abandoned  by  all  its  inhabitants,  who 
mmove.  to  a  milder  ohmate.  The  name  signifies  '*  a  blue  throat,"  and  is  an  epithet 
of  Siv«»  originating  from  «n  ezploii  aaid  in  the  Hindoo  mythology  to  have  been  per* 
foraaed  by  thai  deity. 

Inuiiediately  west  from  Nepil  Ptoper,  is  a  countxy  of  considerable  i  nuitmaif- 
eitenty  eaUed  '^  the  territory  of  the  twenty-four  lUyahs,"  because  it  for-  |  fcwBiOdbib 
meriy  oonistedof  that  number  of  petty  states  under  ^jahs  who  acknowledged  the 
fnyeriofity  of  the  Jemlah  Raj^  One  o(  tlieae  is  Ghoorka,  the  original  seat  of 
the  power  which  has  made  such  extensive  conquests  in  those  regions.  Jemla  was 
oaea  hounded  by  Gurwal,  and  had  the  ascendancy  ove/  numerous  state?.  It  contains 
a  fiae  valley^  indented  with  deep  ravines  twenty  miles  long,  aifd  ten  wide,  resembling 
thai  p[  Nepil,  but  more  checquered  with  hilk^  It  is  well  cultivated,  and  contaliis 
vnluslifo  mines  of  rock  salt  The  Bhootees,  who  are  Lankaists,  form  the  majority  of 
the  pofNilation;  but  all  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  it  have  reached  us  through 
the  mediiun  of  natives,  as  it  has  not  yet  been  vbited  by  Europeans. 

Mocwanpoor  is  an  important  district  subject  to  the  Rajah  of  Nepil.  |  MHtmapodc; 
li  wae  fonaerly  more- extensive  than  it  now  is.  It  lies  ehiefly  to  the  south  pf  the 
NeipU  vaUey^  aod  the  San  Cosi  river.  One^alf  of  it  is  in  the  level  countr/  called 
the  Tenaani,  a  belt  about  twenty  miles  wide.  This  contains  some  hilly  and  poor 
hmdf  hot  the  greater  part  of  it  is  rich,  though  uncultivated,  and  on  this  account 
ah^iinriing  in  elephants  and  rhinoceroses.  The  breed  of  ele|riiaDt8  is  of  a  very  in- 
ferior Jund.  The  native  Sajaha  formerly  enoouraged  the  exuberance  of  the  jungle 
far  thmr  own  defence,  odtivatiag  a  few  rich  spots  whieh  were  concealed  in  the  bosom 
of  the  forests^  Under  the  Ghoorka  dynasty,  it  haa-become  more  extensively  cleared. 
h  piuiiMaM  eaaellent  tobaeoo,  and  some  red  cotton.  To  the  north  of  the  Terriani, 
llttc#wipoor  oonsists  of  a  gradadon  of  small  hills  abounding  with  pines.  The  pea- 
santry all  over  the  district  are  dirty  and  poor.  At  tlie  oonclusion  of  the  kst  warof  the 
British  with  the  Nepalese  government,  the  former  proposed  to  restore  an  old  Rajah  to 
the  poaseflBioa  of  a  great  part  of  this  territory:  but  the  matter  probably  remains  still 
oasetded,  being  put  off  by  the  pertinacity  of  the  Nepftlese.  To  the  east  of  Nepal 
Pffoper,  the  mountains  are  chiefly  occupied  by  two  tribes  called  Kirauts  and  Lim- 
bsos  intermingled,  both  subject  to  the  Ghoorfcas.  They  are.not  sincere  followers  of 
the  Brahmins,  but  are  compelled  by  their  present  rulers  to  abstain  from  the  flesh  of 
the«efw,  for  which  they  have  a  strong  predilection.  With  Thibet  there  are  two 
roads  of  cemmunication  from  Nepal. — Moning  lies  on  the  east  of  Muc-  |  uana§. 
wiapoer,  and  is  similar  to  it  in  physical  character.  It  continues  subject  to  the 
GhcmiEaB,  with  the  exception  of  a  section  extending  thirty-five  miles  to  the  west  of 
thsTeeata. 

To  the  east  of  Morung  lies  the  principality  of  Sikkim,  about  sixty  |  sikkiiD. 
mfleelong,  and  forty  broad.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  included  between  the  two  aims 
of  the  river  Teesta.  The  inhabitants  are  of  the  L^>cha  tribe.  They  mostly 
profeaa  Lamaism,  eat  beef,  pork,  and  other  animal  food  held  by  the  Hindoos  in 
deiesMieD,  drink  ardent  spiriU  to  excess,  and  do  not  marry  their  females  till  they 
vrive  at  malarity.  They  are  not  so  enervated  by  excess  in  religious  devotioa 
18  the  Bhootees ;   hence,  though  the  latter  had  the  ascendancy  in  the  govern* 

•  Kirkpatr'ick's  Nepd,  p.  117. 
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tfient  previous  to  the  Ghoorka  invasion,  th€  armies  consist  principally  of  ^e  more 
vigorous  Lapchas.  In  1788,  the  Ghoorkas,  in  a  desperate  contest  qear  to  tho  capi- 
tal Sikkioi,  defeated  the  Rajah,  and  8o<hi  aher  obtained  possession  of  the  princi- 
pality ;  though  the  submission  of  the  people  and  their  leaders  was  only  partial^  and 
accompanied  with  much  annoyance  to  their  masters,  who  afterwards  gave  themitrhief 
of  their  own  tribe.  In  die  rupture  between  the  Ghoorkas  and  the  British  in  1814, 
the  Rajah  declared  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  pacification  was  reinstated  in  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  mountain  territory,  together  with  a  tract  of  low  land  ceded 
by  the  Ghoorkas,  essential  to  the  sup^rt  of  his^eople.  This  is  rich,  but  not  at  aU 
under  cultivation.  The  chief  produce  is  rice  and  madder.  In  eonaequeuee  of  their 
coincidence  in  religious  faith,  this  state  keeps  up  more  intereourse  with  Thibet  tiian 
any  other  on  the  soi^  side  of  the  snowy  mountains,  and  it  is  through  this  mediuni 
that  all  communication  is  condtfetod  between  India  and  die  Chinese  authorities  oo 
the  north  side  of  the  Himilah  monntains.  The  est^lisfament  of  a  state  independeiit  of 
the  Ghoorka  sway,  and  under  friendly  relations  with  the  Britiidi  govenunent,  has 
arrested  &e  progress  of  Ghoorkan  anbition  to  the  eastward,  where  Bootaa  woukl 
have  fallen  an -easy  prey,  and  the  approximation  of  this  power  to  the  Birman  empiie 
might  have  generated  scenes  of  Uie  most  extensive  warlike  confusion.  Tho  finrt  of 
Naggree,  in  Sikkim,  is  a  place  of  uncommon  strength,  whidi  the  CHioofkas  gave  op 
with  much  reluctance,  and  which  the  British  have  strengthened  for  the  Bqah  wifli 
some  powerful  pieces  of  ordnance. 

Beam.  I  Contiguous  to  Sikkim  on  the  east,  is  Bootan,  the  country  of  the  Deb 
Raja&,  which  we  have  already  noticed  in  our  account  of  Thibet,  estinmled  at  aa-eui- 
tent  of  MO  miles  in  length,  and  ninety  in  average  breadth.  It  is  entirely  nountaiih 
bus  in  its  northern  part,  the  reverse  oi  Thibet,  which  is  a  level  taUe  land.  At  As 
base  of  the  hills,  near  the  frontier  of  Bengal,  th^re  is  a  valley  ch<Aed  up  irith  jungle, 
and  unhealthy.  The  face  of  the  country  in  general  is  greatly  diversified^  and  timre 
are  places  of  very  opposite  climates  in  sight  of  each  other.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  agricultural  industry,  ami  irrigation  is  much  attended  to  ;  the  labours  of  the  field 
are  devolved  on  the  females.  Wild  animals  are  not  nuiherous  in  Bootan ;  but  mon- 
keys of  a  large  size  and  a  handsome  fonn  abound,  and  are  held  s^ered  hy  th&Bkoio^ 
tees,  as  well  as  by  the  Hindoos.  A  caravan  dispatched  by  the  Deb  Rajah  anmiaPy 
visits  the  Rungpoor  district,  bringing  with  it  the  coarse  woollen  manufacture  of  tke 
country,  Thibet  cowtails,  walnuts,  ivory,  musk,  gold  dust,  silver  in  ii^bts,  Clwieee 
silks,  tea,  paper,  and  knives,  besides  horses ;  it  takes  back  in  return,  Englisb  wool* 
lenst  indigo,  dried  fish,  quickpilver,  eloves,  nutmeg,  incense,  sandal  wood,  copper, 
tin,  gunpowder,  hides,  cotton  ck>th,  and  pigs.  The  value  of  the  whole  scarcely 
exceeds  30,000  rupees  ;  and  the  indigo  forms  one  half  of  it.  This  timid  govemmeal 
will  not  permit  any  caravan  from  Bengal  to  enter  Bootan.  The  mifitaiy  weapons  of 
the  Bootaners  are  bows  and  arrows,  sliort  straight  swords,  iaulchions  resembling  prun- 
ing hooks,  and  a  few  bad  matchlocks.  The  peo|4e  are  of  large  stature,  raaay  of 
them  six  feet  high  :  more  ruddy  and  robust  than  the  Bengalese,  but  very  subject 
to  glandular  swellings  in  the  throat  Their  eyes  and  features  are  in  a  great  measure 
Mongolian.  Their  skins  are  smooth;  and  they  have  no  beard  till  well  advanced  in 
years.     Tea  is  much  used  among  them.    Their  manner  of  preparing  it  is  to  mix  to* 

f  ether  flour,  salt  buttei,  bohea  tea,  vfkh  some  other  astringent  vegetid>le,  and  water ; 
oil  them  together,  and  beat  them  up.     When  yiey  have  finished  tlie  cup,  they  lick  it 
clean  with  the  tongue.     Their  houses  have  only  one  story,  but  tl^e  palace  of  the 
Deb  Rajah  has  several,  which  are  ascended  by  lof\y  stairs.     The  hountiy  being 
mountainous,  abounds  in  bridges  hung  on  iron  chains.    When  the  Deb  Rajdi  takes  a 
dose  of  physic,  his  physician  is  obliged  to  swallow  an  equal  dose.     The  ministers  of 
religion  are  quite  distinct  in  their  habits  from  the  people,  and  the  latter  take  no  port  in 
mTmid^   I  "^^^^^^^  of  spiritual  concern.     The  Deb  Rajah,  their  governor,  is  conei- 
iiuiBja«b«       I  dered  as  the  secular  vicegerent  of  their  spiritual  prince  called  Dharma 
Rajah,  a  supposed  incarnation  of  the  deity,  who  sometimes  interposes  his  opinion 
*'^  an  air  of  authority.     The  people  of  the  low  countries  belong  to  subdued  tribes, 
)  true  Bootaners  live  in  the  mountains;  sometimes  descend^g  to  enforce  obe- 
Tom  th^  people  of  the  plains,  to  inflict  chastisement,  or  to  invade  the  neigh- 
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battling  atfttes.  On  such  oecasioiis  H  i»  nid  that  their  attacks  exhibit  a  horrid  com- 
faiaatiaii  of  cowardice,  petf^f*  ^^  (diabolical  cruelty.  It  was  in  1772  that  this  coun- 
ky  firat  Ml  under  the  obaenratioft  of  the  British,  in  eonaequence  of  aaudden  inrasion 
made/ by  the  Deb  Rajah  on  the  territory  of  the  Cooch  Bahar.  Two  battalions  of 
native  infantiy  wei^  employad  to  drive  them  back,  and  pursue  them  into  thctr  own 
aounlty,  when  the  fortreas  of  Dellamcotta  wa^  taken  by  storm.  On  this  occasion 
the  Deb  BAJah  obtained  a  pwce  through  the  mediation  of  die  Teshoo  Lama,  The 
koim  of  TasaiBudon,  the  capital  ef  Bootan,  itands  in  the  middle  of  a  cultivated  val- 
kfff  which  ia  about  tiiree  miles  in  length,  ^inA  one  in  breadth.  The  castle. or  palace 
ia  of  a  quadranguter  form.  Near  it  ia  a  bag  line  of  shads,  where  workmen  are  em- 
pla jed  in  forging  brazen  goda,  and  other  ornaments  for  their  houses.* 

On  the  aoutb  of  Bootan^  and  cxtendittg  a  great  way  to  the  east,  is  the  i  Kwgiamoi 
kingdoM  of  Assam.    It  adjoins  the  province  of  Bengal,  at  the  north-  |  ^"^^ 
east  coffner,  about  the  9l8t  degree  of  east  longitude.    It  ia  thought  probable  that  it 
oouies  in  contact  with  the  kingdom  of  Ava  c^i  ihe  east,  about  the  96th  degree  of 
kHigitiide»  and  is  at  that  pari  180  miles  from  Yunan  in  China.    It  is  the  basin  or 
vaUejB  through  which  a  large  portion  of  the  river  Brahmapootia  flows.    The  average 
breadth  of  the  valley  is  about  i»evonty  nilea,  but  the  preaent  territory  of  the  Bajah 
af  Aaaaai  aowAere  reaches  Ihe  hills,-^4liese  belonging  to  the  Deb  Rajah  of  Bootan. 
The  ^aeflftem  province  ia  named  CamsoofH  extending  nearly  as  far  east  as  the  cclo- 
Inated  temple  of  middle  Kamakhya.    The  long  iabnd  formed  by  the  division  and 
t«-uiuon  of  the  river,  contains  many  low  woody  hills,  and  a  great  extent  of  fin^  low 
fend,  poaaassedof  great  natural  futility.    The  middle  province,  or  Assam  Proper, 
is  more  extenaiva  than  the  weatem.  v  No  Batopean  has  penetrated  much  further  dxan 
GoImUL  th%canital,  situated  at  ia  western  extremity.     Ita  length  is  j|Ot  known.    It 
comprabeudaihe  aorthem  hali^of  the  western  is^i^d  formed  by  the  Brahmapootra, 
mmd  the  whole  of  the  very  large  island  named  Majuli.    It  ts  nMre  fertile,  and  less 
hiUy  than  Camroep.     The  third  province  it  a  small  and  insignificimt  traet,  of  which 
vefy  little  is  kAowu.    For  a  great  way  to  the  east,  no  part  of  this  atate  lies  on  the 
aouth  aide  of  the  river.    On  the  north  Assam  is  bounded  by  tlie  mountains  of  Boo- 
tan, AjBka,  DufiUa,  and  Miree,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Garroy  mountaina,  .which 
hacoaae  higher  as  they  extend  east,  and  change  the  name  of  Garrow  to  that  of  Naga. 
The  %umal  and  vegetable  productions  arc  similar  to  those  of  Bengal.  Three-foui%8 
ef  the  produce  eonsist  of  rioe«  The  trade  of  this  kingdom  has  diminished  of  late 
ycarai jtfid  the  aunri>er  of  its  inhabitanta  baa  been  rcducfsd  by  the  violence  of  mtes- 
tine  UKhb     It  ia  a  rule  of  atate  in  Assam  that  no  person  of  the  royal  blood  can 
aMc<fi>d  to  the  ttroae  if  he  has  any  blemish  or  scar  on  his  body;  and  it  is  sometimes 
the  practice  to  BMik  artificially  those  who  are  not  to  succeed  to  the  crown,  in  order 
to  pvevent  civil  warn  about  the  succession.    The  enminal  code  is  cruel  in  the  ex- 
treme;-imt  amDOg  the  rich  its  paaiihmants^re  easily  averted  by  bribery.     All  the 
members  of  the  &nily  of  any  rebel,  boCh  male  and^romale,  are  capitally  pnnislicd. 
RaAa  covered  with  human  heads  are  sometimes  (bund  floating  down  the  Brahma- 
aootta,  aoppoaed  to-be  supfdied  from  this  source.     The  population  is  supposed  to 
be  under  half  a  miUioD:  about  thno  fourths  of  the  country  arc  uncultivated  jungle. 
It  ecmtaias  Ao  ahope  nor  markets,  and  their  towns  are  merely  groups  of  the  most 
nuserable  hovels.    The  aatioaat  character  ban  deteriorated  since  the  introduction  of 
the  Brahminical  religioi^  They  have  become  more  pusiilanimotis  towards  foreignera, 
snd  more  disunited  Among  themselves.! 

In  the  neighbouriiood  of  Assam,  to  the  west,  and  the  north,  there  are 
a  few  atatea  or  principalities  which  maintain  more  or  less  show  of  inde- 
pendence. Such  isBidgeneo,  tlie  Bajah  of  which  has  part  of  his  pes- 
aeasiona  within  the  limits  of  the  Bengal  province,  subject  to  the  English,  and  another 
part  within  the  territory  of  Bootan,  while  the  spot  on  which  hi^  capital  is  situated  is 
a  sort  of  neutral  ground,  deriving  a  degree  of  independence  from  its  ambiguops 

•  S«e  C«pt.  Turner's  Account  of  Thibet,  sad  Dr.  f « 
t  ^ce  Mr.  WmIc's  work.  Dr.  V,  BuUisnsa. 
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position.    Here  the  prince  is  suspected  of  harixMiring  bad  chancten,  aad  sharing 
in  their  plander.    He  pays  a  tribute  of  2000  rupees  to  tie  EncHsh.* 
teO«»«b|    The  tribe  called  the  Oarroiiii  occupies  a  portioa  of  the  tertitoiyiiiehided 
in  the  great  bending  of  the  Brahini4>ootra,  where,  from  runniqg  west,  it  msB  to 
the  south.    They  formerly  occupied  this  territory  to  the  margins  of  the  riivr,  but 
are  now  confined  to  an  inland  hOly  district    They  are  a  ferocious  and  inegtdar  set 
of  people,  and  a  military  establishment  is  required  in  their  neighbouriiood,  to  hoU 
them  in  check  during  the  fairs.     Min|^d  tiitk  tfaism  are  some  hostile  tribes,  who 
have  subdued  portions  of  their  country,  particulafly  on  the  banks  of  the  rirer.    They 
are  a  more  robust  race  than  the  Bengalese,  both  men  and  women  are  active  in  their 
habits,  and  would  be  iadustrioua  if  they  were  secured  in  a  fhir  recompense  for  their 
produce.    But  their  transactions  wit)i  their  neighbours  are  said*  not  to  bt  sbbjected 
TiiorAnM.  t  to  good  regulations  on  the  poH  of  th»  latter.   They  eat  all  sorts  of  amnud 
Sm.  ***^    I  food,  including  dogs,  cats,  frogs,  and  snakes.     Mfflk  they  hold  in  abhor- 
rence, as  a  kind  of  excrementitious  scatter.     They  are  partial  to  puppies,  whkh  they 
cook  in  the  most  cruel  manner  that  can  be  conceived.     They  first  make  the  animal 
eat  as  much  rice  as  its  stomach  will  receive,  tben^  tie  his  four  legs  together,  and 
throw  him  on  the  fire.    They  take  out  the  animal  when  sufficiently  broiled,  rip  open 
the  body,  and  divide  die  rice  in  equal  shared  among  the  party  assembled.     This 
process  has  been  repeatedly  witnessed  by  the  Bengaleae  traders.    They  have  sotne 
other  characteristic  barbarous  customs.     When  a  quarrel  arises  between  two  Gar- 
rowil  the  weaker  party  escapes  to  a  distant  hill :  both  parties  plant  a  tree  bearing  an 
acid  fruit  calM  cha^kor,  and  sweaf  solemnly  to  embrace  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
eating  their  adversary's  head  with  tho^  juice  of  its  fruit.     If  no  opportunity  occurs 
for  many  ye^,  the  feud  is  handed  down  iiith  undiminished  virulence  lb  posterity. 
The  party  which  eventually  succeeds  in  cutting  off  the  head  of  his  adversary,  boils 
it  wiUi  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  eats  part  of  the  soup,  and  distributes  the  remainder 
funong  his  friends:  the  tree  is  now  cut  down,  and  the  feud  is  ended;  the  party  of 
the  deceased,  instead  of  indulging  the  spirit  of  vengeance,  acquiesces  in  the  award 
of  the  good  fortune  of  the  other.    They  set  a  high  value  on  ^e  heads  of  Bengales^ 
people,  especijally  when  they  belong  to  persons  of  ranki    When  they  separate  one 
firom  the  body,  they  bring  it  reeking  among  their  friends,  fiH  the  skull  with  victuals, 
eat  out  of  it,  and  accompany  the  feast  ^th  dancing;  then  bury  it  for  alength  of  tiiqe 
sufficient  to  make  the  flesh  separate  easily  frem  thrones,  after  which*  Siey  dance 
round  it  as  before,  and  hang  it  up  as  a  trophy  in  the  house  of  the  murderer.   9bch  a 
akuU  has  its  value  ^  exchange  like  any  other  piece  of  property.     It  fonns,  fai  fact^ 
'  a  circulating  medium;  and  the  v^lue  is  in  proportion  to  the  c^nk  of' the  individual. 
The  head  of  a  Hindoo  factor  wlio  had  purchased  the  zemiiidary  of  Caloomaloopara 
was  valued  at  1000  rupees;  that  of  a  common  peasant  costs  t9n  or  twelve.     That 
nope  of  their  own  people's  hiads  ma/  be  pai^scd  off  in  this  manner,  they  make  a 
point  of  burning  the  bodies  of  their  dead  to  powder.     Domestic  feuds  are  numerous; 
but  they  have  courts  held  by  their  chiefs  for  settling  disputes.     These  courts  do  nof  in- 
ffict  any  punishment,  unless  a  man  is  detected  in  uttering  a  falsehood  before  them, 
which  incuiB  the  penalty  of  instant  death.    Dishonesty  and  stealing  are  not  frequent, 
but  murders  are  daily  occurrences.    Those  who  are  not  converted  to  the  Brahminical 
seligion  believe  in  i]fe  transmigration  of  souls.     Their  supreme  god  has  a  wife, 
though  no  children.    They  use  no  images  or  temples.     They  do  not  write  their  own 
language;  a  few  among  them  can  read  and  write  Bengalese.    This  description  ap- 
plies ehieify  to  the  northern  Garrows.     The  southern  are  partially  converted  to  the 
Bndiminical  religion.     Their  colour  is  sometimes  a  light,  sometimes  a  deep  brown. 
They  have  a  surly  look,  a  fiat  nose,  small  eyes,  a  wrinkled  forehead,  overhanging 
eyebrows,  a  large  mouth,  thick  lips,  and  a  round  face.     The  women  are  singularly 
u^y,  short  and  squ^t^  but  strong-bodied,  and  work  at  all  occupations.     Intoxication 
is  very  common,  and  is  the  cause  of  many  crimos.t 

Ctetab^       ,|      Cachar,  on  the  south  of  Assam,  is  a  large  territory,  which  the  Bhmans 
have  invamd  with  various  success,  sometimes  being  obliged  to  retire  on  account  of 

•  Dr.  ir.  Bochsnan.  t  Sipon.    ElUot.    Dr.  F.  Buchanan. 
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|ybei)NHie«MbuMM  of  the  eoontiy,  iiaA  MnetiineB  8uc«e#dt!ig  m  exacttpg  trib«tary 
engagemenfa*  Belwe^  Cttchar  and  Arpcan  lifs  CassaT,  or  Munipoor,  {  Mni|»^ 
Wwided  on  the  weft  \^y  the  Bepgal  dktxiGta  oi  Tiperah  and  Silhet,  and  on  the  east 
|iHiaigiid  from  te  Bi(piaa  tenitOEiee  bj  the  river  Keenduem.  The  natives  have 
Ve  mm  Qountenances  of  the  Hindoos,  very  different  from  the  Birman  physiognomy; 
Several  ^f  them  yAo  have  f»eea  taken  pne<merB,  are  now  s^tled  m  the  Birman  oa- 
piUd,  Ummerapoor,  Vheio  th^jrare  distinguiBhed  by  their  superior  al^l  in  various 
bram^^  of  handicraft  work.  They  arte  #xeej|ent  horsemen,  and  form  the  only  ca- 
ytHaf  in  the  Birman  empire.  Theji^  music  is  t>16a8an(;  and  conformable  to  the  £u^ 
rapean  taste.  •They  profess  the  Brahmini^  religion^  Their  capital  is  Munipoor; 
hi  N.  ktitude  24*  20';  aad  £.  loi^tiide  94''  30'.  The  tract  in  which  it  is  situated 
forms  the  veagbslKraimmunicalioir  betwe^*the  nortfa-efist  comer  oT  Bengal  and  the 
mrth^reat  q^rter  of  the  Birman  empire,  hut  the  whole  route  has  nofbeen  traversed 
by  any  Bwopean.  A  coronitmicatioRjs  kept  up  between  Munipoor  and  Assam,  ll 
taken  by  the  Birmans  in  1T74,  dH  w  sti]|t,tributai7  to  that  power.* 
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hNDOSTIAN   QONTINUED. 

'  Th»  D^Dcai^  or  Stmihern^IndoBtan. 

Thb  eouaftries  topografrfiieaUy  ^(tescribed  inihe  preceding  book  are  sometimes 
called  Indoetan  Proper.  To  the  south  of  thei^e  lies  a  beautiful  triangular  region, 
alretching  from  a  iMraad  hpso  of  fifteen  degreeij  of  longitude^  through  a  range  of  the 
aane  number  of  di^reea  of  latitude,  that  is^  from  23^  N.  to  8^  but  gradually  beeomr 
hug  narrower  as  it  proceeds  southward,' till  it  terminates  in  a  point  at  Cape  Comorin. 
This  ponton  of  .India  has  been  called  tfie  Peninsula;  and,  to  distinguish  it  from  d 
coui||r  which  is  to  fi>llow  it  in  our  descriptions,  it  has  been  denominated  '^  the  Pe- 
pii»3|aathis  side  of  the  Ganges./'  A  more  appropriate  name  for  it  is  the  Deccan, 
Iriii^Qlccordhig  to  some^  meaq^  Dakkan^  or  ^'  the  south,"  awarding  to  others  Dax^ 
tne,  or  '*  Ae  country  on  Ina  iaght«"  as  it  is  on  the  ri|(ht  of  those  travellers  or  conquer- 
OCi  who  enter  by  the  wyiy  of  Penpa.  The  term  D^pcAnhas  i\ot  always  been  equally 
expensive  in  its  q>plication.  In  ies  Qioat  ^noioBt  acceptation  it  included  the  whole 
peninsula,  for  it  all  belongs  to  the  Poengfoivqim,  or  holy  land  of  the  Brahmins.  It  is 
.  full  of  ancient  plaeea  of  >pilgrimage,imd  h(^,  firom  the  earliest  period  of  history,  been 
inhabited  by  HindMs.  At  the  epoch  of  the  compositicm  of  the  Puranas,  it  was,  like 
the  rest  of  IndostsSi,  divided  into  a  multitude  of  small  principalities. 

The  five  original  iiatiozis  which  inhabit  this  country  go  under  the  common  appel- 
laiion  o^Draviias.  ■  The  doof^'oiMM,  or  6oojer%  seem  to  have  been  incorporated 
with  the  other  four  at  some  period  comparatively  recent,  by  curcumstances  buried  in 
the  darkness  of  antiquity.  Other  two,  the  Mahratlod  and.  TeUngaa  have  always  been 
nnmmrotts  and  poweriul  nations,  occupying  the  western  and  eastern  portions  of  the 
northern  half  of  the  peninsula.  On  the  south,  the  Camataa  or  Canaras  come  in  con* 
tact  with  them,  occupying  the  whole  breadth  of  the  peninsula.  The  TamulaSy  qt 
JhamroB  properly  so  called,  dwell  in  the  southern  extremity.  This  division  of  races, 
marked  by  diversity  of  langilage  and  of  writings  and  consecrated  by  a  rehgion  which 
prohibits  any  mixture  of  caste,  has  withstood  Sie  shock  of  conquests,  the  caprices  of 
tyrants,  and  even  the  intolerance  of  Mahometan  bigotry.  Within  the  territorial  limits 
of  these  diflferent  races,  a  certain  number  of  others  are  found,  who  have  been  induced 

*  Wade.    Syine's  Account  of  an  Embaify  to  tha  King  of  Ava. 
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to  MngfaW  fo  this  ccKiatrjr  by  mdHrw  of  itilerdBt;  or  who  hiii^s^oiight  infran  mylxan 
from  the  cruelty  of  conquerors:  hvlf  as  they  have  remained  cbmpletoly  insulated, 
their  manners,  customs,  languages,  religious  and  nuptial. ceremonies  bear  testimony 
to  their  oiiginv  and  to  the  permanent  chaiacter  of  all  their  institutions. 
piiMmm.  I  Conquests  and  politlcBl  roToiutiona  have  occasioned  changed.  In  this 
boundaries  and  relative  iraportanee  of  the  kingdoms  ii^<^  hare  been  formiMi  ttthis 
fOn^A^  or  I  peninsula.  •  The  kingdom  whic^  in  the  Mh  centurf  ha<I^ijanagara,  or 
SaiSwin.  I  Bisnagor,  for  its  capitd,  is  moi«  particularly denotninated  ^' the  kingdom 
of  the  Decean"  in  the  writii%s  of 'tife  Portuguese,  Arabs,  and  Turks.  It  coit^re- 
hended  the  more  modem  provinces  of  Kbandesh,  tHMrletaJmd,  Bojapoor,  Golconda, 
Berar,  and  Oundwana.  It  was  ala6  called  the  kingdom  of  N&irsinga,  from  the  title 
assumed  by  its  sovereigns.  TRb  M ahomelftn  dh})^rors,  or  Great  Moguls,  when  they 
conquered  a  great  part  of  this  kingdoan,  ef  whieh  Dowlctabad  was  the  moat  coospicn- 
titts  portion,  called  it  the  government  <Ar  vioe-rojralty  of  the  Deccan. 

This  province  undBrwcAt  vatioan  changes,*  soinetrmes  by  enlaigement 
and  sometimes  by  curtailment,  according  to  the  changing  fortune  of 
arms,  till  at  last  the  idtetof  6r*Nllamt>f  the  Deccan,  ttdiing  advantage 
of  the  weakness  of  his  masters  to  make  himself  independent,  ertbtcd  a 
separate  state,  now  subject  to  Epgiand,  of  which  the  ceatre  is  Hyderabad^and  to 
which,  as  a  state,  the  name  of  the  Decern  is  ^omofiiftes  particularly  applied. - 
uie  Md  pM)- 1  in  consequence  of  these  changes,  tl^  names  of  provmces  now  em* 
Mntdivauoni.  |  ployed  in  the  geography  of  tiw  Deccan  are  scattetimes  those  nnposed 
on  them  as  Mogul  governments,  someCimcs  those  of  indigenqps'or  mussulmai|gking- 
doms,  and  sometimes  those  which  are  derived  from  the  ancieilt  tribes.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  these  fluctuations  give  thcgeograjlher  a  trqixblesome  task.— Old  polt- 
tksal  divisions*  are  always  less  important  than  those  now  existing,  and,  from  the 
recency  of  the  last  change,  existing  (^visions  in  the  j>re8ent  instance  are  not  defined 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  But  #e  must  trace  their  leading  features. — -Till  very  lately 
we  should  have  been  inclined  to  arrange  them  ttfidei^three  fn  four  different  heads, 
founded  on  their  political  condition,  viz.  thelMMiratta  states,  theJMahometan  posses- 
aions,  including  those  of  the  Nizam  and  of  the  Nabob  of  tjie  Camatrc,  die  English 
provinces,  and  the  Hindoo  principaliiies  of  the  south.  Bnt  recent  revohitions  have 
80  completely  reduced  the  Malirattas,  and  (he  countries  immediately  su^geoted  to 
fingland  are  now  so  thoroughly  intemiLxcd  with  those  of  the  fbrmer^  as-  to  break  up 
idl  compactness  of  territory ;  tlie  others,  likcwiiec,  are  become  so  completely 
vient,  or  at  least  so  effectually  prevented  from  numbering  the  possibtli^-1 
defiance  among  their  piditical  prcrogat^es,  that  it  will  be  most  advisab!e*|i^t 
simple  topographical  order,  notk^ing,  as  we  proceed,  the  influence  of  recent  events 
in  modifying  the  present  state  of  the  different  locaMlies.— ^In  prosecution  of  this  plan, 
we  shall  flrst  take  a  view  of  the  Deccan'  stiic%  so  called;  that  is,  the  extensive'  ter- 
ritory which  lies  between  the  river  Nerbuddah,  with  its  parallel  of  lafitude,  extended 
to  the  eastern  boundary,  and  the  Krishna,  and  then  of  the  remaining  part  or  triangu- 
lar termination  of  the  land,  lying  between  the  parallel  of  the^jKrishita'and  Cape 
Comorin. 

inhenecoa  I  The  Deccan  Proper  does  not  c^joy  die  same  ildvantages  for  inland 
'^**"'  I  navigation  as  the  more  northerly  proviiice^  already  describA.  The 
rivers,  when  swoRen  by  periodical  rains,  are  too  ifnpetuous  to  adinit  of  it,  aiid  when 
not  so  swoHen  they  are  too  shallow,  except  near  ttie  sea,  where  their  course  is  ob- 
structed by  sand  banks.  -  The  roads  have  at  the  same  time  always  been  impractica- 
jJJJJJjJg^.  I  ble  for  wheel  carriages.  Hence,  this  regivn  is  marked  by  a  peculiarity 
emin^.  I  in  the  mode  of  conducting  an  interchange  of  commoditieii.  These  have 
been  transported  on  bullocks,  the  property  of  a  class  of  people  named  Bnnjarrics, 
emigrants  from  Rajepootana,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  four  tribes,  the  Khatorcs, 
Burteah,  Chowan,  and  Power.  In  1813,  these  were  supposed  to  posness  182,000 
head  of  cattle.  Besides  these,  a  race,  called  Mooltanies,  professing  the  Mussulinun 
religion,  who  say  that  they  fled  from  Mooltan  when  invaded  by  Nadii  Shah  in  J739, 
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have  a  Aan  'A  Ae  same  occupcilioaV^c&imrt,  and  muatA'  about  MQO  or  moojiead 
afcaUlew*  ^  , 

We  shall  now  take  our  departure  from  the  ccntraryarta  in  the  north ;  proceed  next 
along  M^e  eastern  coast,  and  then  take  the  westeni  provinces  in  the  suae  order,  that 
igyftigl  north  to  south. 

H^Bfeiggia  with  the  enifif^t  province' pf  Gundwafliy  so  eall^  fAm  I  rimhm  rf 
the  trib^  of  the  Gonds  wbo  mb^it  the  western  partsiof  it,  or  Gundwana  |  ^^^v^^^^ 
Proper.  The  east^o  |Murts  consist  cf  a  nunhar  of  petty  r^a-ships,  which  are  almost 
independent,  nnd  not  mutually  eonaected.  They  are  of  no  politftcal  importance,  ex* 
cept  that,  they  form  a  strong  westerly  frontief  to  Bengal  and^Orissaf  the  countrjt 
bemg  wil4  andwnpienetrahle  to  m  army.  Gundwana  is  a  large  quadrangular  territory, 
with  its  side^  obly^df  placed  in  rc^vaaice  l»  the|Points  of  the  compass.  On  ila 
nortb*west  side>  it  is  bounded  by  Halwalt  and  Allaliabad ;  on  the  north-east  by  Ba- 
har  and  Bengpl^  on  the  fl»outti»cast  6y  Orissa  an^  the  NorUien)  Circars,  whtcji  lie 
between  ii«and  Bengal'  9a¥*  and  <m  the  south-aieatr  by  Khandesh,  Berar,  Beedeif 
Hyderabad.  It  contains  the  soopces  of  the  Nerlaiddah  and  Sone :  the  Wurdee  and 
CrodaTery  form  its  BOtttlMi|pBt  fir(mtjpr  hnc,  End  reeeive  several  tributary  streams  from 
iL  The  Karoon»  Uftsol,  and  Sikiir,  are  the  largest  rivers  by  which  it  is  inleraeoted, 
and  imoe  of  them  aia  oaiigable  within  its  limits.  It  is  on  the  whole  mountainoMs^ 
poor,  in  watered^vnbeahhjs  wild,  and  thinly  peopled.  A  chain  of  mountains  erf*  no 
great  elevation^xteadsirom  the  southern  Irontier  of  Bengal  aknast  te  the  Godaveiy, 
separating  the  western  or  Nagpoor  districts  from  the  eastern.  The  inhabitants  of 
these  bills  are  called  Kunis  or  Camas.  The  native  Gonds  in  the  west  I  Th«e«iA 
are  a  miserable  raee,  scarcely  advanced  one  step  in  civiUeation,  and  |he  |  ^"^^ 
very  lowest  in*the  scale  of  Indian  society.  They  are  Brahminical  Hindoos,  the 
Bmhmtnstliaving  condescended  to  officiate  as  spiritual  directors  to  some  of  theiff 
chicCSf  but  tliey  retain  many  impure  customs,  and  eat  all  sorts  of  animal  food,  antti 
the  exception  of  bee£  One  o»  their  ehiels  was  conquered  and  taken  priisoner  to 
Delhi  by  one  of  Aurengzebe^a  offioam,  was  oonvertad  to  the  Mahometan  religion^ 
had  his  conquered  lands  jaBftora&,  and  reoeia^'  the  title  of  Booiahan  Shah.  His 
descendants  were  aftermsds  earned  to  NMmer  by  the  Mahrattas.  They  are 
still  Mahometans,  but  Ugbly  lesped^d,  and  nunifar  alliatiaes  with  them  are  amhi- 
tiousijr  courted  by  the  etner  Gond  cbisiEB.  Alt  the  Gonds  have  been  readeied  tribis* 
taiy  to  the  Mahraita%hut  di9  oolle<^iott:Of  the  inbateeeald  never  be  executed  with^ 
out  the  presence  of  an  armed  fdlree; 

T^^Mld  o(  Oundwanaoa  f^agpoor,  being  die>seat  of  the  Bhoensia  |  laaywiw 
MakflPv^MM^^Y  tnsM»m%inapsitiserieQSoual|yiept«9eiitedasthecapitalofBe- 
lar,  v^oh  ia  an  ndjdpiqg  pmiBee.  Nagpoor  is  an  extensiao  eity,  of  modem  dale^* 
but  meanly  buik.  l]m  streets  are  naifow«nd  filtby^and  the  hoasea  reefed  with  tile* 
It  is  imperfectly  fbrfHed  with  a  widl.  .The  fort  is  a  place  of  ooasidenhle  atrongth* 
Hie  British  lesuteacy  lies  te  the  west  of  the  c%,  s^fMuated  from  it  by  a  snmU  rUge 
of  high  ground-T  The  city  and  suburbs  are  about eeven  miles  inxiscomference,  and 
the  population  is  estimated  at  100^000.  This  was  onea  a  powerful  government,  but, 
having  so  far  departed  from  its  old  system  of  reserve  and  aeutraUty  as  to  join  Sindia 
in  a  confederation  against  the  Eajjlsh,  it  was^  in  160a,  depcivod  of  Guttak,  and  Uiua 
cut  off  fiom  its /connection  with  the  sea.  ]|ecently  the  U/^  Appa  Saheb  having, 
onder  the  veil  of  friendly  rehitioag,  engaged  in  a  series  of  deoeitfal  plots,  some  of 
which  were  formed  imme^ately  after  1^  had  been  reinstated  in  valuable  possessiona 
by  the  conquerors  at  whose  mercy  he  was  placed;  that  indhaduai  wasi  in  1818,  phoed 
ia  con&ement,  from  which  he  escaped,  and  has,  by  the  latest  accounts,  led  die  life 
of  a  predatory  fugitive  aming  the  Gonds,  while  a  legitimate  heir  of  the  family  has 
been  instated  in  the  throne  and  territory }  but  the  powers  of  the  family  are  now  greatly 
curtailed,  the  British  having  taken  possession  of  all  the  northern  parts  situated  oa 
the  Nerbuddah.  Amerkoontook,  in  N.  lat.  22?  55'  and  E.  long.  82<>  ' 
Tf  is  a  wild  and  thinly  inhabited  rsgiont  but  a  celebrated  scene  of  Hin- 

*  Mr.  W.  Hamilton's  Descriptian,  vol.  ti.  p.  4. 

t  A  view  of  the  reaidencv  and  the  adjoining  hills,  ia  given  in  Prinsep'a  Karmtivc.  P«  1^ 
and  a  pbn  of  the  vicinity  of  the  eity  at  |^  330. 
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doafilgriiiiagey  (nm  conttiiiiiig  the  sourets  t)f  the  Sone  wd  NetbudMi  men.  b 
hiis  not  been  ^ptored  by  EuroMaos;  bul^  being  now  iHthin  the  ttmtts  of  thd  Britieh 
iffiii-r'r  I  dominions,  it  is  likely  to  be  soon  better  knewn  to  geographera.  If uif 
dela  M  a  strong  fortreae  on  the  Neilniddah,  delivered  up  to  the  British  in  18ia  Tlie 
centml  district  of  Chotleesghur  is  better  cuUivated  than  the  rest  of  this  desoia ' 
■MMMpoor.  I  viifte^  and  exportf  gndak  Its^capital,  Ruttuii^eofii  eonsists  of  1( 
serable  and  strtiggling  huUr,  near  to  wUeh  is  an  idol  of  bKie  gvaite,  qjne  fi^  1 
nibbed  over  with  red  paint,  and  emame^ted  with  flowers.  HJhe  aremany  pools  and 
Unhs;  and  the  ruitfs  in  the  neighbeuihood  iadieaile  the  filmier  eaameace  oi  a  i 
advanced  state  of  sc^iety.  Ryepoo%  another  low^  in  the  same  diatriot,  i 
3000  huts.  « 

n^iviiiMof     I      On  the  eaat  of  CKnid^ioaia,  en  the  Bengal  Bi^>  «|  Hie^novinee  ef 
^^^'^  I  Orissa,  bqppnded  by  Bengal  od^  the  nerth*  and  the  Northern  Oiittan  es 

the  south,  mm  which  it  is  separated  iby  the  Chilka  lake.  In  the  intepKyr  the  hills  are 
nigged,  uncultivated,  oveigrown  by  rasdc  jaagle'',  and  unhealthy  in  the  highest  degree, 
so  that  armies  have  sustained  enoonous^ases  by  siekness,  in  the  mere  ac%of  erose- 
ing  the  mountainous  ridge  whieh  exteAs  fron^Jke  G<iPayeiy  to  the  Mahamddy; 
This  province,  though  provi^pd  with  so  sfrongA  natural  b&rri^,  has  always  easily 
changed  its  masters,  in  cpnsequence  of  .the  apathy  of  the  peiple :  and,  as  its  on- 
healthiness  has'  discouraged  colonizatic^,  the  Hindoo^  maimers  *sre  maintained  in 
greater  purity  here4han  in  most  other  pahs  of  India.  It  coaftaios  sagae  momimenta 
which  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  a  flouiishing  eouatry  pnaviausly  to  the  Mahometan 
invasion,  and  the  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  nairatives  gf  some  early  travellera. 
Nearly  half  of^t  is  now  under  British  jtiHsdictton,  including  all  the  low  parts  on  the 
sea-coast.  This  part  is  plain  and.  fertile,  but  oat  well  cultivated  of  peopled.  Its 
inhabitants  are  reckoned  a  hundred  to  each  square  mile.  The  hilly  partb  are  poa- 
sessed  by  native  Zemindars,  who  are  sailed  Ghurjauts,  and  are  tributary  to  the 
British  government.  They  contain  about  thirty  persons  to  the  square  mile.  Rico 
and  salt  are  the  chief  produce  of  the  province,  bi  the  tributary  part,  the  people 
are  wretched  and  poor.  Some  hve  b}|bimiing  oharooal,  or;  smelting  iron,  others  by 
felling  timber.  The  country  swarms  with  wild  aninaaAa,  oribng  which  are  tigem  and 
jaekals.  In  the  back  lying  parts  of  the  province,  the  natiia  Ooreas,  a  courageouo 
and  fierce  race,  retain  th^  pristine  barbarous  mannefe,  and  commonly  go  armed 
with  bows  and  arrows,  or  sword^  which  last  mo  broad.attke  end^and  narrow  in  ik^ 
middle,  and  worn  naked.  An  irreeoneilablt  hatrei  h&s  id<o«f  s  subaisted  between  tlii» 
people  and  the  Mahrattas.  Those  Ooreas,  who  are  wilhiit  the  British  junadiption, 
have  adopted  industrious  habits,  a|ii  aio  pusiManimous  Ad  cmaafg^  In  the  imtheilF 
maritime  pi^  of  Orissa  there  is  a  eoiisidMd>le  manqfoetore  of  coarse  edicM,  calM' 
n^bme.  I  f  onoe*,  for  *turbans.  The  aoopeit  town  of  Belasore*  on  the  Bootee 
Bellaun  river,  thoogh  much  fallen  off,  having  been  a  great  place  ror  European  fiu:* 
tones  at  an  early  period  of  intercouiee  between  India  and  Europe,  is  still  noted  <hr 
maritime  transactions.  It  has  at  difibrent  times  been  die  scene  of  warlike  opera- 
tions. In  1688,  in  a  dispute  with  Aurengacebe,  it  was  attacked  by  the  English  under 
Captain  Heath,  a  batterjr  of  thirty  guns  taken,  and  the  town  plundered.  In  1S03,  if 
'  was  taken  by  the  En|$irii  fit>m  the  rragK>or  Rajt,  and  has  ever  lAnce  remained  at* 
tached  to  the  niosidency  of  Beiigal.  ^he  district  of  Cuttak  to  the^outh,  lying  be- 
tween the  Chilka  lake  and  the  river  Solundee,  is  a  flat,  rich,  alluvial  country.  The 
town  of  Cuttak  is  largo  and  populous,  and  its  situation  bplow  high  water  mark,  ao 
as  to  require  embottKments  to  preserve  it  from  being  inundated  by  the  tide. 
'SSS^Jf  I  In  die  distriet  of  Cuttak,  in  this  province,  is  the  cel^ratedJu^ematit, 
lasRetMnt.  |  in  lat  19^  40'  N.  and  long.  85^  54'  £.  Juggernaut  is  one  of  Se  names 
of  the  god  Vishnu,  dndcgr  which  ho  is  worshipped  in  various  iemples  in  diflerent  parts 
of  India.  This  temple,  however,  being  esteemed  supereminent  in  sanctity,  receives 
the  name  of  Juggernaut  by  way  oC  eminence.  It  is  a  shapeless  mass  of  decayed 
granite,  but  conspicuous  from  a  distance,  and,  on  so  flat  a  coast,  an  excellent  land- 
mark for  navigators.  The  town  Pooree,  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  is  dirty  and  ill 
built,  inhabited  by  a  sickly  Hindoo  population,  consisting  chiefly  of  priests  and  offi- 
cers of  the  idol.    The  land  for  ten  miles  rouod  the  temple  is  reckoned  so  holy  ao  to 
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iasure faiufe lilias  ta ewmy  pergon  iHio  dieg within  itabounds*  A>ridieiiloini|gfind 
19  attaehcd  to  the  orupn  of  the  image*  Kiithna,  a  divine  incaraatioiiy  was  acci* 
dentaflj  Jolled  by  Uft  arrow  ef  Angela  a  hnoter,  and  his  bones  were  placed  in  tho 
b^lj  of  OB  image  made  by  Yiswacanna,  the  architect  of  the  gods.  A  succession  of 
difilM|pl  imiigea  has  been  fabricated)  and  the  Brahmins  engaged  in  remo?ing  tho 
smom^fkon^  are  obliged  tq^bandage  their  e jes  for  fear  of  beiag  struck  dead  by  the 
effulgenee  of  th^  reiiiik  The  imagejU  pro^Nkt  exhibited  is  a  carved  block  of  wood 
witbahi^emw  visay^Miinted  black,  tfie  mouth  wide  and  red,  the  eyes  and  head  very 
faflge,  without  Ittga  or  haadsy  hafing  s^y  stumps  %{  arms.  At  ceremodies,  he  it 
wwlied  with  geU  or  ailveif  arms.  Jhess  are  other  two  idols  representing  his  bro- 
ther  and  pister,  which  are  of  a  white  aiMl  yellow^eoloor.  The  cars  on  which  they 
are  elevatod  areifighty  feet  fai^,  resembUog  Hindoo  pagodas,  supported  by  strong 
fiamea  placed  on  four  or  five  lODm  of  whiSf^  whidi  deeply  indent  the  ground  as 
they  turn,  fhe  upper  parts  tf  the  ears  «re  ooveVed  with  £nglish  broad  cloth,  in 
party-coloured  stripes,  ffd  decosated  with  streamers.     During  the  fes-  I  S*^>«^     ^ 


tlval  oi  Ruth  Jattra,  the  three  isppges  are  br^hi  forth  with  prodigious  , 
ceremony  and  noisepand  stoveaalong  on  th%  machines,  amidst  the  shouts  of  an 
immense  multitude,  from  the  temple  to  the  gaiden-house  ofUheidol.  The  I  wntMmi£ 
emulation  excited  to  participa|e  in  the  o4y  of  idragging^tlt^se  carriages  |  *^  ii«^t«M- 
is  very  high  ;^  the  distance  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half,  but  the  motion  is  so  slow  that 
the  journey  'occupies  three  or  foiy  4a}%.  Iiorril#  %cenes  often  occur  on  these 
occasions.  Numerous  if^Ml^c^  ^^  squeezed  or  trod  to  death  by  the  impetuous 
rushing  of  the  multiti^^e.  Many  mi|^rable  persons  die  of  (amine  or  fatigue  round 
the  place,  and  often  at  a  distance  of  many  mil^s  before  they  reach  the  termination 
of  their  pilgrimage.  Many  offer  t(||mselves  §g  voluntary  sacrifices  to  gratify  ,the 
idoL  Hero  superstition  assumes  a  peculiarly  disgusting  form.  The  temple,  throne, 
and  carriage  of  the  deity  are  covered  with  indecent  sculptures  :  the  motions  which 
are  madc^  and  the  songs  sung>^  by  the  ^endij^g  priest^  and  faiinisters,  are  grossly 
obscene,  and. the  highest  merit  e^j}  admir4ion.lire  attached  to  the  uppatural  resolu- 
tion of  suicide,  whm  formed  and  execuled  by  any  infatuated  individual.  When  any 
such  announces  his  ii^ention  Qf  i^ignin^  1^  in  this  revolting  manner,  |  ^anmm^ 
the  crowd  makes  w^  for  the  devoted  indiviobal,  who  throws  himself  on  |  ^'"^ 
the  ground  before  one  of  the  chariot  wheels,  and  is  crushed  to  death.  Sometimes, 
by  laying  tliemBehes  awkniydly  down»  they  are  not  immediately  killed,  but  languish 
for  an  hour  or  two  in  Ae-^ooies  of  death.  Their  bodies  are  not  interred,  but  left 
to  the  dogs  and  the  voltures..  The  air  is  deeply  infected  with  the  putrid  effluvia 
emitted  by  t&e  faajj^  conihmed  bodies,  and  to  great  distances  round  the  j^ace  human 
bones  and  skujls  li^  strewed  oil 'the  surface  of  the  jround.  At  the  times  of  the  fes-  . 
tivals,  religioui^  mendicants  of  all  descriptions'  {{bound,  who  employ  various  strange 
devices  tc^stimulafe  iKe  charity  1)f  Ae  multitMe,  such  as  standing  on  their  heads, 
fiUtng  thefr  eyes  with  ipud,  ax^l  ^eir  nibuth^with  straw,  or  lying  extended  in  a  pud- 
dle of  water.  Numerous  oftriogs  of  foc^  are  made  to  Juggernaut,  and  provisions 
which  have  been  presented  by,  others  are  purchased  with  much  eagerness,  on  account 
of  the  sacrtti  character  which  they  have  Aus  acquired^  One  singularity  takes  place 
bese,  that  the  distinction  of  ^te  is  forgotten,  and  all  descriptions  of  pilgrims  feast 
with  the  Brahmins.  Some  old  persMB  come  on  purpose  to  die  at  Juggernaut,  and 
many  measure  the  whole  distai^pe  of  a  Ipng  journey  by  the  length  of  Uieir  bodies. 

A  gjceai  road  from  Calcutta  tfi^  Juggernaut  has  been  begun,  raised  at 
an  average  six  feet  above  the  level  qf  the  country.  Between  Cuttak 
and  Juggernaut,  the  branches  of  the  Maha  are  so  numerous,  that  twenty- 
seven  stone  bridges  are  xequired.  The  chief  entrance  to  the  town  and  templd  has 
b^en  widened,  to  prevent  th^  dismal  casualties  above  alluded  to,  arising  from  the 
rushing  of  the  fanatical  Qrow<f  on  the  opening  of  the  gate.  This  place  was  taken 
from  the  Mahrattas  in  .1803,  and  now  presents  tho  curious  spectacle  of  a  heathen 
temple  of  the  most  exceptionable  l^nd,  regulated,  and  its  economy  managed,  under 
the  British  government.  Scruples  and  remonstrances  have  been  inadeby  weUmean- 
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Iing  bdiriduals  on  thk  point*  The  Europeaiui  oertaialy  give  no  goud- 
tenaoce  to  the  atrodoiu  ecte  of  self  inunoktien  which  are  perpetnUd 
here  under  the  influence  of  deluded  opinionB^but  it  would  neM&er  be  wiee  nor  fair 
to  suppress  by  force  the  customary  expressions  of  devotion,  and  the  institotioiis 
which  have  for  ages  been  subservient  to  it,  and  it  would  show  toe  nmdi  a^i^^  to 
stand  aioof,  and  leave  the  scene  to  its  own  course,  to  th^iuU  ext^  of  eJl  itflpiind- 
iag  barbarities.  It  is  better  to  give  iiU  toly^tion,  and  at  tjbe  same  time  exercise 
their  power  to  mollify  the  Mdeous  features  (f  superstition  kSh  l^uman  regulations 
suited  to  the  present  state  of  die  general  flind,  Aid  filled  to  impress  it  greduaiij 
with  the  superiority  of  liberality .  and  geed  sense  to  the  iboleites  of  supenrtitieB 
and  the  useless  tortures  aod  vi^ations  oC  natural  fceKng  to  wUoh  it  impm  its 
votaries*  •        ^  ^        ' 

tnd        1°  ^^  y®^^  181«.  the^eeeipU  from  the  pilgrims  (diiefly  at  the  toUs) 
oTtiw    amounted  to  87yl59'nipeesi»  4  • 

In  the  year  1813^the  acemmts  of  the  temp^tood  as  follows:— 

Receipts.                                      f  ^                 #  Rupees. 

From  pilgrims,  chiefly  |it  the  toils,  ., 87,159 

From  lands  assigned  to  the  temple. '  .         •      .  -b^       •         •         •  20,643 

Authorized  collections  aAhe  temple^  ^         .         .  *       .         .         .  5,997 


Bxpeoditure.  ^  ^ 

Collector's  establishment,  and  contingencid),  •  •  *   .  17,257 

Value  of  broad  cloth  for  the  idol,-         .        .  .  ^  .     1,505 

Expense  of  the  temple  itself,       /       .       #  .  .  .  56,612 


113,799 


75,874 


Balance  remaining  to  govemmtiit,  v'       •  .» '•        •        •        '       38,425 

The  number  of  taxable  pilgrims  sometimes^mountsio  tO  or  80,000;  but  the  num- 
ber of  persons  attending  exempted  fiifpn  flucatiqp^ls  always  nrach  greater.  Many 
ofierings  are  made  to  this  temple'  AH  over  In'dostan  and  transmitted  either  in  the  form 
of  merchandise  or  Mis  of^exchange.  The  economy  of  the  temple  is  vested  in  the 
Raja  of  Ehoorda,  by  the  British  government  It  is  theight|hat  1,200,000  persons 
attend  annually,  of  whom  a  very  grAt  number  never  retod. 
S^iSyi^  I  '^^^  province  called  the  Nefthempirears,  Wludes  a  great  past  of  the 
Chmn.  I  territory  wMeh  once  belonged  to  Orbsa,  viz.  mm  CMomsur  to  the  river 
Gk>davery.  It  extends  south  as  fltr^  tiie  riverC^mH|pgtumi.  The  southern  part  is 
subjected  to  extreme  beat  in  sumfne[^  the  ttK^rmometer  som^n^  standing  at  108^ 
at  midnight  for  an  enthre  week.  Under  Ms«heat  the  wyod  warps  to  such  a  degree, 
that  the  nails  fall  out  of  doors  and  Abies,  and  9^^  ^  liall^to  crack.  The  hill 
fover  prevails  in  the  upland  par|p.  Muclf  grain  is  produced  in  the  Circars.  Fruits 
and  esculent  roots  do  not  suegu&ed,  and  are^thought  to^e  injured  by  t)ie  sea  air.  The 
forests  of  Bajamundry  on  thtf<xodavery  yield  abundai|pe  of  large  teak  trees.  Seve- 
ral kinds  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  sill^stufis  a^e  manufactured  here,  but  ubt  iir  re- 
markable quantity;  the  thread  is  prepared  hfme  females.  Ships  of  500  tons  are 
fouih  at  the  mouths  of  the  Godavery.  Tbe  nature  inhabitants  are  wholly  Hindoos, 
*iriOi  the  exception  of  a  fow  Mahometans  in  l%e  to#BS.  The  hilly  lands  are  in  the 
hands  ef  zemmdans,  some  of  whom  were  dtl^n  from  the  Csmauc  and  Orissa,  fay 
ronanTit*^  I  the  Mahometans,  in  1652.  Other  lands  are  divided  into  villages  or  town- 
ii«ei.  1  ships,  a  sort  of  corporations  provided  with  then*  proper  establishment  of 

officers  end  servants.  Under  this  simple  form  of  gq^^emment,  the  inhabitanta  have 
lived  from  time  immemorial.  The  boundaries  of  vUlages  have  been  seldom  altered, 
though  often  injured  or  desolated,  and  the  same  name  and  the  same  families  have 
continued  for  ages.    The  idiabitants  give  themselves  no  trouble  about  the  breaking 

*  See  the  details  sod  reaseaiagi  ia  Buchsnan's  Christian  Researches  la  Asia,  p.  18—30, 
third  ediUoa. 
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apoflDiigdonuiRMetlMvviUagea]idit0]^  This 

stale  of  Bocioty  is  preTd«iil  in  Sie  whole  souUieni  or  pemnsular  India* 

In  1641,  this countiy  wia  subjugated  by  tl|e  Mahometans.    In  1724,  I  ratktii^^ 
it  was  Iraasfened  fipomthe  hoose  of  Timov  to  the  Niaam  ul  Mulk.   In     '  ' 


lT4aMfVas  ceded  to  ^be  FreaehAEast  India  Compi|py.  It  passed  into  the  hands  of 
thefflwkh  by  a  manl  of  the  Mogul  and  the  Nizam.  A^considerable  force  (six  aa« 
tiTO  battalions)  ■  ffquiied  le  preserye%is  cevntry  from  thertncursions  of  the  moun- 
taiseers,  whoiy  daunts  are  not  under  the  control  of  the  British. — 6an-  |  mMrktor 
jam  IB  tho'most  iMiteni  distnel  in  this  province,  containing  Goomsur,  |  oo^tn. 
a  laipe  aaniiidaiy,  tile  peasesser  of  which  wai^fo«nA4iBccusalion  and  subsequent 
inqflDiy  by  iie  BifttAk  magistikile  in  1815,  to  Jl»ve  bee%  guilty  of  a  long  series  of 
murdtes  among  tlie  feoMles  of  .Us  sera^i^  witom  he  destroyed  by  the  most  inhu- 
man toftules,  and  t||ewfei«irA»diBB  intom  weft  where  aunierous  bones  were  found, 


demooatrating  that  the^mOice  Imd  bee»hept  im  for  ma^r  years^— To 


iin  tor  OM 
l»n^s 


the  sqprth  of  this  is  Yiasgaj^l^Mi*    Thia  dialrietlbn^s  the  zemindary 
of  Bobilee,  the  posfssser  of  jriph,  Rangwoo,  wbo  ranked  as  the  first 
poligar  in  the  comrtry,  on  ben^tak^  in  hailast  affong  foU  by  the  French  com- 
maiviery  at  the  instigation  of  a  he9(|le  neipUioar,  in  1167,  ordered  a  thorau^  mas- 
sacre of  all  the  women  tfid  ehildi%n  of  Ih^  garrist^;  and  one  of  |)ie  soldiers,  out  of 
four  who  had  taken  an  oadi  of  vengaance^  when  Iheir  chief  fell,  passed  through  the 
quartans  of  his  enemy  ykemm  Eauae,  and  stabbed  him  in  thirty  two  places. — ^The 
district  of  Rajamundiy  ttes  along  both  sigps  o^^the  Godaf  ery,  hut  the  |  ni^nnuHb^ 
greater  part  to  the  south.  ^  This  ip  the  omy  countrjT  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bengal 
Bay  which  funushes  Ibak  wood.^  The^  is  a  considerable  cultivation  of  sugar  on 
the  Delta  of  the  riven— To  the  south  of-thia  iir  Masulmatarf,  famous  |  uunUfwrn. 
for  ila  ehintzes.    The  population  is  indimous  sikl  numei»us,  so  that,  though  the 
country  is  rich  and  weU  cultivated,  it  impdVcensiderable  qijivtities  of  rice  and  other 
provisions.—- To  the  south  of^ua  is  QpAoor,  a  ri|ll  qp|d  populous  dis-  I  DiiaiMor 
tricty  and  the  scene  of  some  of  tl^worst  excesses  of  the  Pindarees  in  |  OttBcow* 
1815.  Between  the  10th  and  the  Ml  ef  March,  ^and  of  these  miscreants,  amount 
ing  to  5000,  plundired  806  viBajOs,  mwfdoMd  1 A  fMrsons,  wounded  485,  and  in- 
flieled  toiti|pfB  on  iMK    There  weie  4^poo  peasonsjvhd^  killed  themselves  in 
despair  on  the  approach  af  thii^  banditti.    Manyj^pf  the  natives,  though  unarmed, 
Bttda  a  gattant  deienoe,  a^  it  was  Aer^KurdAn^gt^^lation  to  allow  them  wnns 
to  protect  themselfvs  from  gtogs  o^(l>bers )  4)ut  tne  precautions  since  adopted  of 
atterly  destroying  the  T^jiaia^ftn  combi||ations,  will,  it  is  hoped,  form  an  efiecUial  pr»* 
ventive  of  any  repeCMoo  of  auHi  sceAes.* 

^Ifaving  proceeded  sauthiRud  akmg  the  eaatew  coast  a  little  beyond  I  Pwwtogrf 
die  Kfi8£i%  we  shall  return  to  the  wyt  bemdary  of  the  great  province  )  ■"i""'*'^ 
ef  CknAwmia,  piooeedin^h^e  Ha^^jMrn  north  te  south,  and  consequently  beginning 
with  the  f>ravince  ef  Kbandesh,  whfeh  is  sapasated  by  the  Nerbuddah  from  Malwah 
oa  the  aofth,  bounded  on  J^e  wpt  by  6uaerat,«nd  on  the  soi^  by  Aurungabad  and 
Berar.  The  river  Tuptee,.  which  mas  through  it,  from  east  to  west,  is  of  consider- 
ible  size,  with  deep  and  ste^  banks  of  firm  blaek  earth,  aa«^sendiog  ofi'  numerous 
nvinea  on  both  sidesj^  intersecting  the  cou^ry  for  several  miles.  A  considerable 
portion  of  tftis  pvovince  formeriy  belonged  to  the  Holcar  &mity.  U  was  well  peo- 
pled and  enteivated,  but  has  of  late  years  been  ruined  by  plunder  and  war.  The 
ehiefii^f  the  Bheel  tribes  possess  the  hiUs  to  the  north  of  Boorhanpoor^  and,  besides 
iheir  own  people,  keep  some  Arabs  and  o^^rs  about  them,  to  assiii  in  making  for- 
dble  eacaetions  on  their  neighbours.  Holcar's  dominions  here  were  ceded  to  the 
BritsA  in  1818»  At  this  time,  when  the  Mahratta  power  was  reduced,  I  Anbiucok;- 
the  Arab  colonies  were  strong  in  Khandesh,  and  it  was  necessary  for  the  |  ^^ 
victon  to  expel  them.  They  made  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  the  only  choice  allow- 
ed to  them  was  transportation  to  their  native  Arabian  deserts.  When  they  were  rs- 
dsaced  by  force,  they  escaped  this  lot  in  consequence  of  some  misinterpretation  wbioh 
occurred  in  the  course  of  the  negociations.    They  were  allowed  to  transport  them- 

*  See  psge  144,  of  this  volume. 
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selves  wheierer  they  pleased.^  The  Arahe  have  always  made  a  figure  as  brHre  bkA* 
diera  in  Hub  part  of  India.  In  the  Peshwm's  armj  they  reeeiTed  fifteen  mpees  per 
month,  while  the  natives  of  the  Deccan  only  rec^Ted  six,  and  -those  of  Upper  Indes- 
tan  ei^t  The  forts' which  made  the  most  determined  lesialaiice  m  I8I69  wttr0  Mid- 
ligaum,  which  surrendered  in  coiyequence  of  their  great  magasine  having  beeaMowa 
up;  Talnere,  where  the  garpson,  having  acted  treaoheroa^ under ihe  mask 4k  su- 
ing for  terms,  was  put  t#tlie  sword ;'('  aad  AsArghur,  whaeli  smi|p4^od  alter  a  vi- 
gorous resistance.  ^ 
PMfiaeeor  I  Berar  is  a  pvovince  nearly  of  a  triangukir  shape;  the  north-west  side 
^*^'  I  being  boundedlli|r4LhandeBh9  the  porthneast  by  lie^gMor  in  Gundarana, 
which  is  sometimes  erroneoiiply  reprelsnted  as  part  ol^Berar^^am  the  south  by  Amr 
rungabad  and  Beeder.  Its  capita)  is^Ilie^oor.  Basar  is  as  elevaled  vaHey^  almost 
equidistant  from  the  west  ||nd  east  eoast  of- the  Bac(4k.  ft  is  i^ly  inhaflited,  and 
little  cultivated,  but  some  ]>arts  of  k  are  nuiHrally  ftrttle,  imd^dontain  rich  grass  pas- 
tures* The  cultivated  crops  a|^  wifeat,  nuiize,  peaae^  and  Ao.  In  the  begimqiig  of 
cdiBiMima.  I  spring  a  shocking  cef%iumy  tdce^  plao€U|t  Cala-  Bhairava,  in  the  moun- 
tains, between  the  rivers  Tuptel^  and  Nerbud<^h»  mt  is  the  practice  of  some  per- 
vowioTmI-  *  I  sons  of  the  lowest  tribes  in  Bt^rar  to^nake  vows  oif  suicide,  in  vetum  for 
*^^  I  answya  which  their, prayers  are  befieved  to  have  received  from  it&i 
idols.  This  is  the  place  where  sush  vows  are  performed  in  the  beginning  of  spring, 
when  eight  or  ten  victims  generally  thro^  themsetoes  ftom  ^  piecipioe.  The  cere- 
mony gives  rise  totan  aiftiual  fair,  aiid  som  tiade.  iBut^  on  the  whole,  every  sort  of 
prosperity  has  been  wretchedly  kept  downbv  the  If  wlOss^irit  of  plunder  which  has 
been  indulged  by  persons  of  various  descrifnons;  had  the  goAemment  of  the  Nizam 
has.  had  the  utmost  dfteul|)cin  stemming  ^ese  irregular  proceedings,  partly  in  con- 
sequence of  his  own  tropps,  and  «ren  his jmnisters,  having  been  guiBy  of  patronizing 
the  mischief,  and  shaiAhg  in  its  spoilsn    ^ 

PioftaMeor  I  The  provinceM>f /feeder  lid  09  the  iifBlh  of  Berar,  bounded  by  Ai»> 
^°^'^*  I  rungabad  on  the  west,  and  by  Gia^wana  and  Hyderabad,  but  cfaiefty 
the  latter,  on  the  east  The  surfi^  is  unevaBtlm  net  mountainous,  and  it  is  in  g^ 
neral  very  fertile.  The  inhabiteno  are  ip  ^ke  propertion  of  six  Hindoos  to  one  Ma* 
hometan,  though  H  his  longbebn  subjeet  |d  Mahometan  priiMea.  It  i«^at  present 
included  in  &e  Nizam's  ^onumaps.  Bender.  th«  Aief  law%  waa  the  capital  of  a 
Hindoo  sofvereignty  before  the  MhMsieBn  miquesib  /i  was  noted  for  works  of 
tutenague  inlaid  with  silver,  ti  is  much  deddjud,  tiK  contains  4)ie  remaina  of  some 
very  good  buildings.  .        ""  •      ,  * 

i*»«vinee  of  I  To  the  south  and  the  east  of  th&  provfeioe  is  tibe  laige  province  of  Hy» 
HfdeniMd.  |  |]erafoad,  extending  t»the  Kijghna  me^  0%  th^'south,  and  bounded^ 
the  Northern  Circais  on  the  east;  GuodiMLSBk  Ad  part  of  Beeder  are  oenterminous 
with  it  on  the  north.  It  is  an  elevated  table  lai^,  with  a  ^ly  sui&oe,  and  therefore 
of  a  lower  temperature  than  the  adjoining  parts  of  India.  Duringthree  moaitha  in 
the  year,  the  thermometer  ia  often  as  low  as  4V,  m  eY^fS6\  WeoUen  hhmketa, 
shawls,  and  quihed  silks  are  used  as  a  protection  fron^  this  degree  of  cold.  A  few 
of  the  principal  nobilil^use  English  broad  oloth  as  a  luxury.  The  territory  is  natu- 
rally productive,  but  the  cultivators  are  wretchedly  poor,  and  iquch  oj^pressed  by  their 
superiors.  To  the  south  of  the  capital,  anwextensive  tract,  at  present 'desolate  and 
covered  with  jungle,  contains  traces  of  ruined  towns  and  inclosures,  which  indicate 
the  former  existence  of  a  numerous  and  civilized  popnlation.  The  fiscal  aixange* 
ments  are  so  bafi^  that  conmierce  laboun  under  extremoidiscouragement. 
otj  of  Hjde-  I  The  city  of  Hyderabad,  the  capital  of  the  Nizam's  dominions,  is  about 
'*^'*^  I  four  miles  l<Hig,  and  three  broad  within  the  walls;  the  streets  are  narrow, 

crooked,  and  ill  paved.  Its  population  is  reckoned  200,000.  The  palace  and 
Court  of  dM  I  mosques  are  the  only  retnarkable  buildings.  The  court  of  Hyderabad 
Mizanu  |  retains  more  of  the  forms  and  ceremonies  of  the  old  Mogul  governments 

than  any  other  in  Indostan.    The  Nizam  possesses  kurge  magazanes  fuU  of  the  pre- 

*  See  Priniep's  Namtive  of  recent  Political  and  Military  Tranaaetiona  in  Ihdb,  p.  415, 416. 
f  See  a  view  of  thia  fort  in  Prinsep'a  Nanative  at  p.  333. 
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Bents  wUdi  he  has,  at  JMerent  times^  recttved  from  natite  and  Earopean  powers^ 
consnting  of  bales  of  eloCh,  cases  of  glass,  china  and  glass  waie,  ckKks,  watches, 
and  similar  arttcles,  which  are  hoarded  without  being  ever  seen.  The  Nizam  is  a 
vassal  of  the  Biitish  govwnment,  but  his  court  has  sometimes  been  a  scene  of  busy 
inti^na,  and  the  ear  of  his  highness  has  often  been^asBsiled  with  the  suggestions  of 
the  Semies  of  that  gotenunent,  under  such  circumstances  as  could  not  afford  the 
most  distant  pfOspeel  of  bettering  his  situation,  and  eiqposed  him  to  the  risk  of  a  total 
loss  of  his  high  rank.  Some  of  these  intrigues  were  instigated  by  Kuropeans  hostile 
to  England,  during  the  iaia  wv. 

Grf&enda,  to  die  east  of  the  capital,  though  renowned  for  diamond  |  ooiewda. 
mines,  contains  none  at  present,  and  it  is  doubtliil  if  it^ever  did.  But  the  fortress  is 
a  considerable  dep6t  for  diamonds  brought  from  other  parts  to  be  polished  and  fa- 
shioned for  sale  by  the  diainmid.  meithAs  of  Oolconda.  The  fortress  is  used  as  a 
state  prison,  where  die  obnoxioos  memhofs  of  the  Jikam's  family  are  confined,  in 
wl^ich  number  are  at  present  included  his  wife,  his  mother,  and  two  youngest  sons. 

Two  provinces  of  tte  Decean  Proper  remaiki  to  )>e  mentioned,  and  both,  according 
to  eidsting  divisions,  are  partly  silaiaed  on  the  western  shore,  though  extendbg  a 
great  wi^  inland-— Aorungabad  and  Bejapoor. 

The  stuface  of  the  ptovinice  of  Aurungabad  is  very  irregvlar,  and  in  I  f^^g^f^  ^ 
general  mountainous  toward  the  wealem  Ghauts.  It  contains  the  sources  |  AonrngahML 
<oi  many  rivers,  but  none  of  tti^n  aequire  any  considerable  size  within  its  limits.  Most 
of  it  has  been  long  in  the  possession  ef  the  MahraCtas,  particularly  Uie  sea  coast, 
wfaidi  has  from  tlmt  cause,  been  inlhnious  for  piracy.    Its  capital,  Au*  |  h»mfkaL 
mngabad,  in  lat  10*  M'  N.  and  long.  75*  88'  £.  was  ihe  favourite  residence  of  Au* 
rengnebe  while  viceroy  of  the  Deccan« .  It  eontinued  the  metropoUs  of  die  Nizams 
tfll  Siey  quitted  it  for  Hyderabad,  as  being  toe  dose  upon  the  Mahratta  frontier.    Ah- 
mednuggur  is  a  fortress  in  the  middle  of  this  province,  beautifully  situated  among  the 
mounfeains.    It  has  been  generally  in  the  hands  of  a  Mahratta  chief,  sometimes  of  Sin- 
^  sometimes  of  the  Peshwah«   It  is  popukms,  and  contains  elegant  architectural  re- 
mains of  Mogul  buildings.— Dowletabad  is  a  town  and  strong  fortress,  I  city  of 
seven  nales  N.  W.  from  the  city  of  Aarangited,  belonging  to  the  Nizam.  |  i>owie(»hi4. 
The  fimrtress  is  formed  of  an  insuhtted  mass  of  granite,  ai^  ti&e  only  entrance  is  an  as- 
cent, partof  which  is  ncovered  wsgreot  through  the  heart  of  the  rock,  so  that  it  can  only 
be  taken  by  famine.    It  osntaimi  wi^n  itself  ^servoirs*  of  water.    Not  I  Antiqaidei  or 
&r  from  this  is  the  village  of  Ettom,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  is  |  Ku»n- 
found  a  most  astomsMng  gssnp  of  Hialoo  temples,  cut  in  the  solid  rock.    These 
contain  a  sort  of  pantimn  of  all  tiie  Indian  deities.    The  numberless  sculptures, 
fidezes,  columns,  and  chapels,  apparently  suspended  in  the  air,  (hsplay,  every  where, 
a  great  refinement  of  taste  united  io  labeqr  inconceivable.    The  symbols  seem  to 
liave  been  fermed  partly  by  Brahminieal  and  pai^  by  Budhist  devotees.     At  present 
they  are  not  held  in  any  venemtion,  nor  visited  by  any  class  of  pflgrims;  but  being 
in  the  neighbourhood  o^Dowletabad,  which  was  in  ancient  times  the  seat  of  a  pow- 
erful Hi»£M>  prineqiality  under  the  name  of  Deoghir,  they  probably' owe  their  origin 
to  the  zeal  of  the  reignmg  families  of  that  metropcdis.     The  village  and  its  lands  be- 
ing now  transfwred  to  the  British  govemmMit,  we  wait  for  a  more  complete  account 
of  the  symbols  and  inscriptions,  as  none  has  hitherto  been  given  by  any  competent 
schcdar. 

To  this  province  belongs  the  Island  of  Bombay,  the  seat  of  the  prin-  I  j^^^  ^ 
cipal  British  settlement  on  the  west  coast  of  India,  in  lat.  18^  66'  N.  |  Bomtey. 
and  long.  72^  &f  £.  This  small  island  is  formed  by  two  parallel  ranges  of  whin- 
8t<me  rcKk,  one  on  the  west,  five  miles  long,  and  another  on  tiie  east,  ei^t  miles  long. 
These  rocks  are  united  at  each  end  by  a  low  belt  of  land,  which  seems  to  be  of  re- 
cent formation,  and  over  which  the  sea  is  said  sometimes  to  have  broken,  and  flooded 
40,000  acres  of  land.  The  Goper  river,  belonging  to  the  island  of  Salsette,  and 
vlidch  runs  into  the  channel  separating  this  island  from  Bombay,  is  said  to  have  occap 
sioned  similar  inundations,  and  flowed  quite  across  Bombay  island  into  the  ocean  at 
its  southern  side.  When  first  noticed  by  Europeans,  Bombay  was  reckoned  a  most 
unhealthy  place.    It  contained  a  cocoa  nut  wood.— -The  fortifications  of  this  island 
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are  thought  too  extensive,  as  requiring  too  nmnerous  a  ganriion.  The  hooaea  are 
built  of  wooden  pilhuv,  supporting  wo^en  Terandaa.  The  view  of  the  hay  from  the 
Its  •dTmtases  I  ^'^^  ^^  oxtremelj  beautiful.  Bombay  is  a  bairen  rode,  mifit  for  agricul- 
M  t  ftAiioiL  I  ture ;  but  possesses  great  advantages  for  trade  and  for  afalp-bttiiding,  the 
rise  of  the  tides  being  sufficient  to  permit  tiie  construction  of  docks  on  a  large  ^cale. 
The  docks  belong  to  the  Company,  but  the  persons  who  eonlract  for  the  timber, 
the  inspector  on  delivery,  and  the  buikieni  of  vessels,  are  always  Fataees,  who  mono- 
polize every  department,  and  bufld  many  large  vesseb,  some  of  1000  tons.  The 
teak  wood  of  which  they  are  built  is  brought  from  the  western  '-aide  of  the  Ghaut 
mountains.  The  Parsees  are  exceedingly  thriving,  and  cdBtAute  much  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  settlement.  This  little  island  commands  the  whole  trade  ofUie  north-west 
coast  of  India,  and  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  In  1814  the  Conpany^a  mifrine  at  Bombay 
consisted  of  eighteen  armed  cruizers',  beside  armed  bents,  advice  boats,  and  other 
craft,  a  force  requisite  on  account  of  swarms  l>f  cunning  and  ferocious  pirates  by  whom 
these  seas  are  infested.  In  1716  the  population  was  16,000;  in  1816  it  amounted  to 
BmopcMi  I  161>000.  The  European  society  at  Bombi^  is  less  numerous  than  at 
■Boetr*  I  the  other  presidencies,  and  the  salaries  of  the  functionaries  are  srikaller, 
consequently  there  is  less  profusion,  although  great  abundance  and  even  elegance,  in 
their  mode  of  living.  The  territorial  possessions  under  tbe  immediate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bombay  presidency  are  small  compared  to  those  of  Bengal  and  Madras,  and  lie 
chiefly  along  the  Gulf  of  Cambay ;  but  the  inhabitantB  are  amonff  the  most  intelligent 
and  industrious  of  Indostan,  and  carry  on  a  ver^  gveat  trad6.  Very  few  capital  con^ 
demnations  occur  in  the  crtmnial  court,  sometimes  not  one  in  six  years. — ^Twenty 
OMMBmiai-  I  days  are  required  to  convey  a  letler  by  post  from  Calcutta  to  Bom- 
cfeieattiu  I  bay.  A  telegraphic  communication  was  once  piejected,  but  not  carried 
into  execution.  It  was  apprehended  that  the  stations  hi  the  mterior  might  be  exposed 
to  the  attacks  of  plunderers  for  the  sake  of  concealing  their  own  motions.  The 
small  town  of  Mahim,  on  this  island,  has  a  ^rtqguese  church,  to  which  a  college 
for  priests  is  attached,  but  their  chief  senunary  ts  at  Gh>a,  whore  all  attend  who  have 
any  pretensions  to  learning. 

i4ftBd  of  sd.  I  The  comparatively  large  island  if  flalsette,  on  the  north  of  Bombay, 
"*^  I  was  formerly  separated  from  it  by  a  narrow  strait,  but  they  are  now 

connected  by  a  narrow  causeway.  The  length  of'  the  island  ia  eighteen  miles,  and 
its  breadth  thirteen.  The  soil  is  fbrdte,  and  well  adapted  to  the  production  of  the 
most  valuable  articles ;  yet  it  unaccountaMy  remains  uncottfvated,  and  covered  with 
jungle,  which  makes  it  more  unhealthy  in  its  present  stale  than  Bombay.  Some  at" 
tention  has  lately  been  paid  to  the  formation  of  roads,  which,  along  widi  the  cause- 
way, have  a  natural  tendency  to  introduce  other  frnprovetnenls.  The  causeway 
gives  great  facility  to  the  gardeners  in  bKlngnig  their  pitnluce  to  the  Bombay  market, 
but  it  is  said  to  have  injured  die  harbour.  The  opemtioh  .of  embankments  in  pro- 
ducing either  depositions  or  the  stagnation  of  the  water  afa  partieular  spot  from  the 
meeting  of  opposite  currents,  or  the  contrary  effect  of  an  ac6ve  current,  attended  by 
the  deepening  of  a  moveable  bottom,  is  seldom  foreseen  wtth  each  precision  as  to 
afiR>rd  certain  practical  rules  on  this  point  of  engineering.  That  this  island,  at  some 
period  buried  in  the  obscurity  of  early  histoiy,  has  enjoyed  a  high  prosperity,  is  at- 
tested by  the  remains  of  former  great  works  found  on  it,  such  as  tanks  and  terraces, 
accompanied  with  flights  of  steps.  It  is  also  rich  in  mythological  antiquities.  There 
are  several  extraordinary  caverns  in  it,  one  of  which  resembles  that  at  Carli  on  the 
adjoining  part  of  the  continent,  and  contains  two  gigantic  figures  at  Budda,  twentv  feet 
high,  showing  that  the  works  belonged  not  to  the  Brahminical,  but  to  the  Buddhist 
system  of  faith.  The  Portuguese  converted  the  place  into  a  Christian  church.  They 
did  not  destroy  the  images  as  in  many  other  instances ;  but,  not  iiaving  coolness 
enough  to  allow  them  to  stand  as  simple  monuments  of  art  and  of  antiquated  opinions, 
they  converted  them  into  Christian  emblems,  painted  them  red,  and,  with  a  pious 
zeal,  cherished  them  as  valuable  proselytes ;  many  others  of  an  ugliness  incorri- 
gibly heathen,  they  utterly  effaced.  Considerable  quantities  of  bay  salt  are  made 
PopahtiDn.  I  here  in  the  shallows  along  the  shore. — ^The  island  is  estimated  to  contain 
S0,000  inhabitants,  one  fifth  of  whom  are  Christians,  partly  descendants  of  the  Por- 
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tugueae,  partly  a  aori  of  converted  Hiadooa.  The  inhabilants  are  altogether  an  or- 
derly race ;  a  crimuial  tiial  doea  not  occur  amongst  them  for  years ;  dfanken  quar- 
rels and  petty  asaaolta  being  the  utmost  extent  of  their  breaches  of  the  peace.  Here, 
as  in  Bombay,  several  Indian  languages,  together  with  Indian  and  Portuguese,  are 
spoken  with  almost  equal  frequency,  and  writings  on  business  are  drawn  up  in  all 
of  them.  On  this  iakuid  are  the  town  and  fortress  of  Tanna,  the  latter  commanding 
the  passage  between  the  island  and  the  continent  It  was  taken  from  the  Mahrattas 
in  1773. 

Elefriianta  is  a  beaatiful  island  in  this  group,  about  seven  miles  from  |  EirpiMmts. 
Bombay,  and  five  froai  the  eontinent ;  composed  of  two  long  hills  with  a  narrow 
vall^  between  them,  aad  is  nearly  six  miles  in  circumference.  At  the  landing  place 
there  was  formeriy  an  iH^shaped  colossal  statue  of  an  elephant,  cut  out  of  a  solid 
rock,  which  has  now,  in  a  great  measuvOf  fallen  to  pieces  by  its  own  weight  It  was 
from  this  statue  that  the  Portuguese  gave  the  island  its  present  name.  This  island 
contains  the  most  celebrated  ^  those  artificial  cavams  which  bear  wit-  |  ittom. 
ness  to  the  influence  ef  superstition  in  animating  its  votaries  to  execute  the  most 
astonishing  labours.  The  entrance  is  fifty^-Sive  feet  wide,  its  height  and  length  about 
eighteen. 

The  temple  itself  is  180  feet  long,  and  128  feet  wide ;  its  height  varies  from  17} 
to  15  feet ;  it  is  supported  by  twentf-six  tnassy  columns,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock; 
the  interior  is  covered  with  sealptures  wUob  diftr  from  those  of  Kenneiy  in  Salsette, 
in  being  Brahminical.  Theae  have  suffesed  severely  from  the  assaults  of  the  Por- 
tuguese. The  most  veoiarfcable  ignre  is  a  bust  with  three  heads,  called  the  Tri- 
murti ;  the  middle  head  representing  Braham  the  creator ;  the  other  two  Vishnu  the 
preserver,  and  Siva  the  destroyer.  Such  are  the  leading  capacities  in  which  the 
character  of  the  Deity  is  conteaoplated.  These  sometimes  i^pear  to  be  three  re- 
presentationa  of  one  Being,  at  other  times  the  worahippera  view  them  as  distinct 
persons,  according  to  the  varyiiig  conceptions  of  a  vague  metaphysical  theology. 
The  length  from  the  chin  to  the  CRNm  of  the  head  is  six  feet;  and  the  countenances 
would  be  remarkably  beautiful  were  it  not  for  an  inordinate  thickness  in  the  under 
lip.*  No  document  whatever  exists  to  lead  to  any  probable  conjecture  regarding 
the  period  at  which  this  temple  waa  formed,  or  the  individuals  to  whom  it  owes  its 
existence. 

Between  Bombay  and  Ihe  flMm  land,  and  separated  firom  the  latter  by  a  |  ctm^b 
very  nazrow  strait,  is  Oamiiga»  or  Ocvun  isle,  to  which  convicts  are  sent  from  Bombay 
to  be  employed  in  public  works.    A  great  qnantity  of  salt  is  manufactured  here, 
yielding  a  revenue  to  gevemaeot  of  11,000  rupees,  (1100/.) 

About  fifteen  miles  south  fton  Bombay  are  the  small  islands  of  He-  I  g*^^ 
nery  and  Kenaiy,  both  fortified,  and  formerly  a  great  resort  of  pirates.  |  ocher«aHMii. 
Four  miles  frurther  south  are€H»bhba  isle  and  Co^oman*audand,  which  are  esteemed 
well  adapted  for  the  accommodation  of  European  troops  on  account  of  their  great 
salubrity,  and  the  foeilky  with  which  intemperance  among  the  millitary  may  be  pre- 
ventedy  and,  though  not  hiAerto  so  employed,  seem  to  be  reserved  for  that  purpose, 
as  they  are  not  applied  to  any  object  of  revenue. 

Retumiog  to  the  continental  territory  of  the  province  of  Aurungabod,  I  nikntta 
we  find  the  large  district  of  Baglana,  one  of  the  original  Mahratta  coun-  |  «"*>»<>^**^ 
tries  from  whence  that  tribe  first  sprung  into  notice.  Its  Rijas  yielded  a  sort  of 
feudal  obedience  to  Aurengzebe,  and  a  tribute  which  was  not  regularly  paid,  its  sub- 
jugation never  having  bemn  complete.  This  country  was  among  the  first  to  throw 
<^  its  nominal  subjection  to  the  emperor  of  Delhi,  under  the  conduct  of  Sevajee  the 
first  Mahratta  leader,  and  it  remained  under  a  Mahratta  government  till  181S.  It 
is  exceedingly  mountainous,  and  owed  its  habitual  independence  to  its  natural 
Btrengtii.  Sungumnere  is  another  large  district,*  subject  to  the  Peshvmh,  before  the 
late  extinction  of  the  power  of  that  family.  The  districts  of  Jahiapoor,  Bheer,  and 
Futtefaaliad,  belong  to  the  Nizam*  That  of  Jooneer  contains  Poena,  the  late  capi- 
tal of  the  Peahwa. 

*  Maria  Gmbain'a  Journal  of  a  Haaidence  in  India,  p.  55,  &c. 
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In  the  ancient  tables  of  the  Hindoos  the  tenn  Mahaiashtia  is  giyeo 
toadivisionof  the  Deccan,  chiefly  in  the  north-west  quarter.  Khandesby 
Baglana,  and  part  of  Berar,  were  included  in  the  original  country  of  the  Mahrattas* 
extending  north-west  as  far  as  Guzerat  and  the  Nerbudda,  where  the  Grassias  and 
Bheels  commence.  The  Mahrattas  were  leagued  with  the  pirates  of  the  western 
shore,  and  bore  with  them  the  common  name  of  Ganim  •r  roUiers*  The  Mabratta 
language  is  now  difiused  much  more  extensively.  This  pe<^  is  o^  like  the  Raje* 
poots,  originally  of  the  military  cast*  They  are  divided  inte  thj«e  principal  tribes; 
the  Koonbee,  or  farmers ;  the  Dungar,  or  shepherds ;  and  Goalah,  or  cowherds. 
Their  make  is  diminutive,  and  has  nothing  of  the  grace  and  dignity  of  the  RajepooL 
It  is  only  in  very  modem  times  that  this  nation  has  attracted  notice,  bei^g  unknown 
in  history  from  the  time  of  the  Mahometan  conquest  till  the  reign  of  Aurengzebe. 
They  were  governed  by  a  plurality  of  discgiidaiit  chiefs,  tilV  their  efforts  were  com- 
bined under  the  adventurer  Sevajee,  the  illegitimate  o&pring  of  the  Odeypoor 
family.  After  various  adventuies,  he  settled  at  Foonah,  where  he  died.  One  of 
his  descendants  delegated  all  his  authority  to  a  Brahnin,  who  aflerwards  assumed 
o^  of  tha  1  the  sole  power,  under  the  tifle  of  Pesbwa,  fixing  his  residence  at  Poena, 
PediWB.  j  ^^^  making  a  mere  pageant  of  the  representative  of  the  royal  stock, 
otker  dueft.  |  viz.  the  Rajah  of  Satara,  whoB»he  kept  in  Us  possession.  In  the  mean 
time  Bhoonsla,  the  paymaster,  seized  the  eastern  portioa  of  the  empire,  and  fixed 
his  seat  of  government  at  Nagpoor.  The  family  of  Sindia  established  itself  in 
Malwah  and  Khandesh,  and  seized  a  great  part  of  Ra|epootana«  Guicowar  seized 
a  great  part  of  Guzerat;  and  Holoar  part  of  Malwah.  These  chiefe  were  always 
disposed  to  act  in  a  confederate  capacity ;  and- each  divided  his  conquests  among 
the  others.  Their  possessions  were  thus  very  much  mixed;  the  same  district,  or 
even  Uie  same  town,  being  often  held  by  a  plurali^  of  chiefs,  each  with  separate 
rights.  Their  more  remote  possessions  used  to  contain  no  larger  number  of  genuine 
Mahrattas  in  proportion  to  the  natives  than  India  now  does  of  English  to  Indians, 
and  in  later  times  the  countries  were  kept  in  subjection  chiefly  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Europeans,  whose  tactics  were  opposed  to  the  physic^  force  of  the 
Hindoos  and  Mahometans. 

Mibnitta       I      Making  a  constant  trade  of  war,  the  Mahrattas  could  at  any  time 
*^^*^  I  raise  a  numerous  cavalry,  though  badly  maintained  and  irregularly  paid. 

This  army  was  joined  by  Mussulmans,  Hindoos,  Bajepooti^  and  latterly  by  the  Pin- 
darees,  all  of  whom  conceived  it  their  right  to  make  up  for  the  want  of  regular  pay 
by  ravaging  the  countries  of  the  conquered.  '^A  Maluratta  .oamp,"  says  M.  Tone, 
*^i3  formed  without  any  regard  to  regularity,  and  alwa^  occupies  a  great  extent  of 
ground.  When  the  prince's  tent  is  £ied,  the  ipneat  bazar  was  established  in  front  of 
it,  and  there  all  sorts  of  goods  are  exposed  for  sale.  This  bazar  ooastitutes  a  con- 
siderable source  of  revenue  to  the  prince;  every  merchant  and  every  tradesman 
belonging  to  it  pays  a  duty  of  about  five  rupees  per  n)onth»  The  dancing  women, 
who  follow  the  camp  in  hundreds,  are  also  Uable  to  a  regular  tax,  aad  even  the  pick- 
pockets, a  great  number  of  whom  follow  the  army  under  the  fffotection  of  the  prince. 
The  cavalry  make  very  long  marches,  and  endure  great  fatigue.  They  sometimes 
give  opium  to  their  horses,  to  carry  them  through  their  fatigues." — This  people, 
while  extending  their  ravages  and  their  conquests,  met  with  a  severe  and  bloody 
check  at  the  battle  of  Paniput  in  1761,  when  they  were  overthrown  by  Ahmed  Shah 
Abdalla,  the  Afgh&n  sovereign.  In  1795  they  confederated  to  invade  the  dominions 
of  the^Nizam,  an  expedition  which  turned  out  a  mere  marauding  incursion,  but  be- 
fore and  after  this  they  were  much  divided,  and  were  engaged  in  warring  against 
Their  motud  I  one  another.  The  forces  of  Sindia  and  th^  Pesbwa  met  with  a  signal 
qiwdi.  I  ^ef^f^i  from  Holcar  near  Poena,  in  1803.  The  Pesbwa,  Baje-Row,  in 
consequence  of  this  event,  fled  to  Bassein  near  Salsette,  where  a  treaty  was  entered 
into  between  him  and  the  British,  and  he  was  in  a  few  months  reinstated  at  Poona 
by  General  Wellesley,  (now  the  Duke  of  Wellington.)  This  state  however,  like 
the  others  belonging  to  the  Mahrattas,  was  miserably  ill-governed;  oppression,  exr 

*  Orme's  IndMt«n« 
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(orti<Hiy  mpoeity,  embezzlement,  and  discontent,  were  every  where  prevalent.  AU 
the  offices  at  tiie  court  of  Poona  were  hereditary.  Not  only  did  the  people  suffer, 
and  hidustry  consequently  languish,  but  the  members  of  the  government  perpetually 
preyed  openly  or  secretly  on  one  another,  and  on  the  general  interests.  A  Mahratta 
government  always  considered  itself  as  at  war.  At  me  festival  called  Dusserah,  in 
the  end  of  September,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  rains,  they  used  to  prepare  regu- 
larly for  their  expeditions.  The  only  weapon  used  by  the  horsemen  is  a  sabre,  in 
the  use  of  which,  and  the  management  of  their  horses,  they  are  extremely  dexterous. 
The  principal  functionaries  of  a  Mahratta  state  were  the  Brahmins ;  I  cwn  hmo^ 
they  were  the  only  individuals  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  accumulate  |  "**"'^ 
wealth,  and  they  are  rentekably  well  qualified  for  public  business  by  their  extraordi- 
nary urbanity^^and  command  of  temper.  A  Brahmin,  however,  afler  being  allowed 
to  fUl  his  coffers  for  years,  genemlly  fell  at  last  under  the  gmsp  of  his  rapacious  prince. 
The  countries  overrun  by  the  M ahrattas  have  been  much  depopulated,  and  filled 
with  misery.  "  I  do  not  believe,"  says  M.  Tone,  "  that  a  government  can  be  men- 
tioned on  the  face  of  the  earth  less  capable  of^otecting  its  subjects  than  the  vague 
and  uncertain  system  of  the  Mahrattas,  nor  an  administration  more  rapacious,  more 
corrupt,  less  stable,  and  less  fitted  to  provide  for  the  happiness  of  individuals,  and 
the  tranquillity  of  the  state.  To  this  are  to  be  ascribed  the  extreme  inisery  of  tho 
people,  the  oppression,  poverty,  and  famine  which  they  suffer,  and  to  which  this  un- 
happy country  seems  to  be  devoted."*  The  restlessness  of  the  Peshwa,  I  Fail  of  the 
(which  might  be  called  perverse  if  wo  were  not  obliged  to  acknowledge  |  '*"*''^ 
diat  an  impatience  of  subjection  and  control  is  universal  among  those  who  have  ev^r 
tasted  the  sweets  of  independent  rule,  but  which,  in  this  instance,  exhibited  a  strong 
contrast  to  the  indulgence  received,)  hastened  the  downfal  of  the  Mahratta  power. 
In  1815  that  chief  was  detected  plotting,  in  direct  violation  of  recent  treaties  which 
he  had  made  with  the  English,  not  only  when  ftt  their  mercy,  but  when  they  had 
saved  him  from  falling  a  victim  to  the  hostility  of  his  own  brother  chiefs.  His  first 
flagrant  act  was  the  murder  of  the  Guicowar's  ambassador,  through  the  agency  of 
Trimbukjee  Dainglia,  his  minister.  In  consequence  of  this  act  his  capital  was  sur- 
rounded, and  he  was  obliged  to  fulfil  the  article  of  a  former  agreement,  of  keeping 
np  an  auxiliary  force  of  5000  cavalry,  and  to  give  up  certain  districts  for  maintaining 
it.  Afler  this,  trusting  to  the  co-opemtion  of  Sinditt,  Ilolcar,  and  others,  he  declared 
open  war,  by  attacldng  the  British  residency  at  Poonah.  Defeated  in  this  attempt, 
he  was  reduced  to  the  situation  of  a  wandering  furtive  mth  his  army,  was  at  last 
taken,  obliged  to  renounce  all  sbvercicjnty  for  himsrlf  and  his  family,  and  sent  to 
reside  in  exile  at  Pilhoor,  a  place  of  Hindoo  pilgrima,<^c  in  the  province  of  Allahabad. 
The  greater  part  of  his  territories  were  taken  under  the  immediate  rule  of  the  British 
authorities.  The  Raja  of  Satara  was  established  in  his  sovereignty,  and  had  some 
additional  territory  assigned  to  him  from  that  of  tlio  Kx-Pcshwa.  'Ihis  arrangement 
reconciled  the  military  class  of  the  nation;  the  full  maintenance  of  the  religious  esta- 
blishments, and  the  preservation  of  their  sotirccs  of  revenue,  quieted  the  religious 
orders ;  and  the  cultivating  and  mercantile  classes  spontaneously  hailed  the  revolution 
as  the  first  da^vn  of  their  freedom  and  prosperity. 

The  city  of  Poona,  the  former  residence  of  the  Peshwa,  is  in  lat.  18**  |  cityofPoona. 
30'  N.  and  long.  74®  2'  E. ;  100  miles  from  Bombay,  and  seventy-five  from  the 
nearest  part  of  the  coast.  It  is  indilTcrcntly  built,  open  and  defenceless,  and  occu- 
pies only  two  square  miles  of  surface.  Several  of  the  honses  are  large,  and  built  of 
.square  blocks  ofgranitc  to  a  height  of  six  foot,  above  which  there  is  a  frame  of  timber 
with  slight  walls.  The  streets  are  named  after  mythological  personages,  and  tJie 
walls  of  the  houses  painted  with  fiirnrcs  of  the  gods,  forming  thus  a  spacious  pan- 
theon where  the  history  of  the  Brahminical  dcitirs  rnny  be  studied  in  traversing  the 
streets.  The  ancient  palace  is  sljrroundod  by  \\\2}\  thick  walls,  and  was  inhabited 
by  the  Peshwa's  brother  and  the  other  nujuibeis  of  bis  family,  while  he  himself  Uvcd' 
in  a  modern  house  in  a  difil'rent  part  of  the  town.     lie  had  made  arrangements  for 

*  Tone,  Aper^u  de  la  constitut.  polit.  de  retnpirc  dcs  Mahrattas,  traduitdana  les  Annil«i 
des  Voyages,  Tome  V.    Chambers  on  the  Mahrattas,  in  the  Asiatic  llesearcfaes. 
Vol.  II.— a  a 
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building  a  new  palace,  to  be  executed  by  British  architects,  and  Ae  gronnd  was  legor 
larly  consecrated  by  being  plastered  over  with  ashes  and  cow-dung.  To  the  east  of 
the  city  there  are  excavations  with  mythological  sculptures  of  the  same  kind  with 
those  of  Elephanta,  but  much  inferior.  The  Moota  Moola  river  which  flows  pest 
this  city,  afterwards  joins  the  Beema,  a  tributary  of  the  Krishna,  and  during  the  rainy 
season  a  journey  may  be  accomplished  by  water  in  a  light  canoe  all  the  way  firom 
Poena  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  The  population  has  recently  increased;  it  is  now  es- 
timated at  150,000.  The  British  residency  is  about  two  miles  from  Poena. 
c^^,^^  1  Thirty  miles  N.  W.  from  this  city  are  the  remarkable  excavations  of 
cuii.  I  Carli,  sculptured  over,  not  with  Brahminical  figures  Uke  those  of  Ele- 

phanta, but  with  emblems  of  the  Buddhist  or  of  the  Jain  religion,  t.  e.  figures  of 
elephants,  of  men,  and  of  Buddha,  and  these  are  confined  to  the  capitals  of  the  pil- 
lars; there  are  no  personifications  of  the  deity,  and  no  separate  cells  for  sacred  rites. 
The  cave  is  highly  magnificent .  It  has  elegant  hexagonal  columns,  supporting  a 
roof  ribbed  with  teak  wood  cut  so  as  to  fit  the  cave  exactly.  The  portico  is  highly 
laboured,  and  contains  some  figures  renoarkable  for  gracefulness  of  design.*  Four 
miles  from  Carli  is  the  remarkably  strong  hill-fort  of  Loghur. 
i>»jg|g^«'  I      About  ten  miles  west  firom  Poena,  at  Chinchoor,  a  personage  resides 


%Mi.  I  who,  like  the  great  Lama,  is  venerated  as  aa  iibcamation  of  the  favourite 

Brahminical  deity,  Ganesa  or  Gonputty,  the  god  of  prudence.  He  lives  in  a  kiige 
dirty  pile  of  building,  accompanied  by  mai^  Brahmins,  who  subsist  on  the  rerenue 
of  the  land  which  has  been  appropriated  to  the  estabUshment  by  the  bounty  of  super- 
stitious neighbours.  Whea  Mrs.  Graham  vinled  the  place  in  1809,  the  existiiig 
Deo  of  Chinchoor  was  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age.  This  person  worships  his 
other  self  m  the  form  of  a  statue,  that  other  self  being  the  greatest  part  of  the  two, 
and  not  impaired  by  incarnation.'f 

iv«vfAeeof  I  South  from  Aurungabad  is  the  large  province  of  Bejapoor,  extending 
B^poor.  I  as  far  south  as  the  river  Tomboodra,  the  great  southern  tributary  of  the 
Krishna.  The  maritime  parts  of  it,  lying  between  the  Ghaut  mountains  and  the  sea, 
go  under  the  general  name  of  the  Concan;  the  remainder  is  the  basin  of  the  Krishim 
and  its  tributaries,  the  Beema  and  Gutpurba.  The  horses  reared  on  the  banks  of 
the  Beema  are  held  in  great  estimation  by  the  Mahrattas.  In  this  province  the  style 
of  building  among  the  lower  classes  undergoes  a  perceptible  change:  the  roofs  to 
the  north  of  the  Krishna  are  pitched  and  thatched;  those  on  the  south  are  flat,  and 
covered  with  mud  and  clay.  This  whole  province  was,  during  the  Peshaw's  power, 
exposed  to  dreadful  disorder  and  depopulation,  in  consequence  of  the  projects^  of 
rapine  and  oppression  which  that  prince  indulged  against  the  leading  families,  till  at 
last,  in  1804,  tranquillity  and  a  more  steady  arrangement  were  established  by  British 
arbitration. 

GkyoTB^t-  I  '^^^  c^^y  ^^  Bejapoor,  written  Yisiapoor  in  old  European  books  of 
PMT.  I  travels,  seems  to  have  been  a  very  extensive  place  when  it  was  the  capi- 

tal of  an  independent  sovereignty,  and  before  it  was  taken  by  Aurengzebe  in  1689; 
and  the  fort  was  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  At  present  it  exhibits  scarcely  any 
thing  but  shapeless  heaps  of  ruins,  attesting  its  ancient  magnitude.  The  fort,  mea* 
sured  by  the  counterscarp  of  the  ditch,  is  about  eight  miles  in  circumference.  The 
flanking  towers  are  numerous  and  of  great  size,  and  the  ditch  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  Here  are  some  magnificent  ruins  of  the  tombs  of  Mahometan  saints.  Most 
of  the  buildings,  excepting  the  palaces  in  the  fort,  appear  to  have  had  little  or  no 
wood  used  in  their  construction.  They  are  generally  built  of  massy  stone,  in  the 
.most  durable  style,  the  workmanship  being  at  the  same  time  minute  and  elegant* 
The  city  is  said  to  have  contained  amazing  wealth;  and  many  valuables,  and  quan- 
tities of  the  precious  metals  are  often  found  among  the  ruins.  Twelve  huge  guns 
are  still  lefr,  afibrding  a  specimen  suited  to  the  enormous  size  of  the  fort  itself. 

That  part  of  this  province  which  is  called  the  Concan  declines  gradually  westward 
from  the  Ghauts  to  the  sea,  and  contains  many  streams,  but  no  large  river.     This 

•  Maria  Graham's  Journal  of  a  residence  m  India,  p,  64.    This  work  contains  a  plate  of  the 
cavern,  and  another  of  the  portico.  f  ibid,  p.  70, 
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eottBt  being  elevated,  and  broken  into  small  bays  and  harbours,  was  particularlj  fa- 
vourable to  piracy,  and  went  by  the  name  of  the  pirate  coast.  Much  of  it  is  rich. 
It  produces  remarkably  strong  hemp,  but  the  plant  will  scarcely  bear  any  seed.  In 
1816,  tile  Concan,  and  the  whole  maritime  country  from  the  17th  to  the  2l8t  degree 
of  latitude,  were  scoured  by  a  marauding  leader  of  the  Pindarees,  called  Sheik  DuUo. 
This  coast  contains  several  places  of  note. 

Beginning  at  its  nortiiem  extremity,  we  find  Fort  Victoria  on  a  lofty  |  vottvictoriiu 
bill  near  the  entrance  of  the  Bancoot  river.  In  1756,  it  was  a  piratical  state,  and 
was  taken  by  Commodore  James,  in  concert  witti  the  Mahrattas,  and  ceded  to  the 
British  along  with  its  district,  eonsistuig  of  nine  villages,  in  exchange  for  Gheria.  It 
became  extremely  populous  in  consequence  of  the  security  which  properQr  enjoyed 
within  its  limits,  and  would  have  been  much  more  so  if  there  had  been  an  adequate 
supply  of  water.  The  fortress  of  Gheria,  situated  on  a  rocky  promon-  |  ohMta. 
tory  connected  with  the  continent  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  is  m  lat  17<*  56.'  In 
1707,  Conajee  Angria  had  established  here  an  independent  sovereignty,  and  pos- 
sessed a  numerous  piratical  fleet  The  place  was  taken  in  1756,  by  Admiral  Watson 
and  Col.  Olive,  and  the  fleet  destroyed.  There  were  found  in  it  200  pieces  of  can- 
non,  and  moveaUe  property  to  the  extent  of  120,000/.  The  island  of  Dewghur  on 
Uueeoast,  in  16^  21',  commands  a  very  fine  harbour,  where  vessels  of  600  tons  may 
ride  in  safety  during  the  whole  monsoons.  Between  the  British  possessions  in  Mai- 
wah  and  the  Portuguese  district  of  Goa,  is  the  principality  of  Warree,  |  wtnct^ 
the  chief  of  which  is  called  the  Bhoonsla.  This  was  the  piratical  state  longest  tole- 
rated byihe  Bombay  government,  b^ng  only  kept  in  check  by  a  blockading  squad- 
ion.  Deadly  animosities  subsisted  between  the  Bhoonsla  and  the  Raja  of  Colapoor, 
by  which  the  whole  territory  was  kept  in  a  state  of  desolation  and  misery.  Warree 
surrendered  to  Col.  Keir  in  1618.  The  fortified  island  and  town  of  Malwan,  in  lat 
15^  58'  N.  thirty-three  miles  firom  Goa,  were  acquired  by  the  British  from  the  Raja 
d  Colapoor  in  1813,  and  Yingorla,  in  its  neighbourhood,  from  the  Ranny  of  Sa- 
wunC  Warree,  along  with  a  certain  extent  of  territory,  for  the  purpose  of  suppress* 
ing  piracy. 

The  city  of  Goa,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Concan,  is  a  place  of  |  Got. 
great  note,  being  the  metropolis  of  the  Portuguese  possessions  in  India,  in  lat  15^ 
tO%  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  south-east  from  Bombay.  It  is  situated  on  the 
ivmr  Goa,  or  Mantoa,  which  flows  firom  the  Ghauts  into  the  Gulf  of  Goa,  by  seve* 
ml  months,  forming  the  peninsula  of  Bardess  and  the  islands  of  Goa,  Combarem 
and  others.  The  old  city  of  Goa  is  eight  miles  up  the  river,  and  now  deserted  by 
the  secular  inhabitants  on  account  of  unhealthiness.  The  natives  call  this  city 
Tu9omri  or  Trikurii.^  According  to  the  traditions  of  the  country,  the  island  waa. 
peopled  by  a  cok>ny  of  Moorish  merchants  driven  from  diflerent  parts  of  Malabar; 
but  it  was  a  commercial  place  at  a  much  earlier  period.  It  contains  many  magnifi* 
cent  dinrches  in  a  style  of  aschitecture  excelling  any  thing  done  by  Europeans  in 
other  parts  of  India.  New  Goa  is  at  tiie  mouth  of  the  river  within  the  forts  of  the 
haibour.  In  1808^  there  were  200  churches  in  the  Goa  province,  and  above  2000 
priests.  The  territory  still  possessed  by  the  Portuguese  in  this  quarter  I  FortaKnew 
is  100  miles  long  and  20  broad.  Goa  was  taken  firom  the  Hindoo  Rajas  |  «^««>nr. 
by  the  Bhamenee  Mahometans  about  A.  D.  1469.  In  1510  it  was  taken  by  Alba*, 
querque,  and  made  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  possessions.  That  nation  does  not 
seem  to  have  taken  possession  of  much  territory,  but  merely  made  India  an  object- 
of  pillage,  on  which  they  maintained  a  large  European  anny.  In  1580  they  pos- 
sessed, on  this  coast,  Diu,  Damaun,  Choul,  Bassein,  8alsette,  Bombay,  and  Goa. 
They  had  factories  at  several  other  stations,  where  they  influenced  the  respective 
government.  After  the  conquest  of  Portugal  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  in  1680,  the 
Portuguese  settlements  were  neglected,  aad  left  to  their  own  resources ;  and  the 
vices  of  their  internal  government,  and  the  exhoritant  power  of  the  inhabitants,  has- 
tened their  decay.  At  present,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  highest  classes, 
the  great  mass  of  the  Portuguese  population  in  India  consists  of  descendants  of  £u« 

•  Tiefenthaler.  i.  364.    Pennant,  ii.  110. 
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ropeans  by  native  women,  and  numerous  converts  who  have  joined  them,  and  who 
still  retain  many  pagan  customs.  At  present  the  Portuguese  nation  posseses  only 
Diu,  DamauUy  60a,  Dhelli  on  the  island  of  Tinor,  and  Macao  in  China.  60a  is 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  a  viceroy,  &  chancellor,  with  several  other  great  function- 
anes,  and  a  tribunal  of  the  inquisition. 

cofaipoor  and  i  The  small  state  of  Colapoor  is  partly  in  the  Concan,  and  partly 
'*™*""'  I  witliin  the  Ghauts.  Its  capital  is  in  lat.  16''  19'.  It  has  been  in  modem 
times  a  scene  of  habitual  confusion,  like  most  other  Mahratta  states.  Parnella,  in 
its  neighbourhood,  is  reckoned  the  most  healthy  district  in  the  Mahmtta  dominions. 
Sftunh.  iti  I  Satarah,  in  tlie  northern  part  of  this  province,  is  a  remarkable  place, 
^^^  .  I  as  being  the  residence  of  the  royal  family  to  which  the  Pcshwa  yielded 
a  nonunal  submission,  whilst  he  kept  it  under  his  own  power,  and  used  the  Raja  as  a 
mere  pageantl  When  a  new  Peshwa  succeeded  to  power,  lie  repaired  to  Satara  to 
receive  the  keelaut,  or  drods  of  investment.  The  country  round  Satarah  was  pri- 
vileged with  exemption  from  military  depredations.  "When  the  Peshwa  was  reduced 
and  obliged  to  abdicate  in  1818,  part  of  his  territory  was  allotted  to  form  a  depend- 
ent sovereignty  for  the  Ilaja  of  Satarah,  while  the  rest  was  mcorporated  with  the 
former  British  conquests.  This  sovereignty  is  bounded  by  the  Ghauts  on  tlie  west, 
by  the  Neera  and  Beema  on  the  north,  by  the  Warner  a^  Krishna  on  the  south,  and 
by  the  Nizam's  dominions  on  tlie  east.  The  net  resources  of  the  Ilaja  amount  to 
fifteen  or  sixteen  lacks  of  rupees.  Tlie  country  is  in  Ujo  interim  occupied  by  the 
British  authorities  till  it  becomes  duly  tranquillized^  and  till  the  Raja,  who  is  a  young 
man,  becomes  adequate  to  the  duties  of  his  situation.^ 

WmwuOi.       I      At  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  S.S.W.  from  Satarah,  is  tlie  fortress  of 
Wassotah,  in  the  midst  of  the  fmest  and  most  magiiificent  scenery.  It  was  besieged 
Footepoor.     I  and  taken  in  1818.     Punderpoor,  on  the  Beema,  is  a  regular,  well-built, 
populous,  and  thriving  city,  where  almost  all  the  chiefs  of  tlie  Mahratta  empire  had 
dwellings.     The  first  stories  of  the  houses  are  of  stone,  and  the  second  of  brick. 
Tliis  has  received  some  celebrity  as  the  scene  of  the  assassination  of  Gungadliur 
Shastry,  thb  ambassador  of  Guicowar,  by  persons  liired  by  the  Peshwa  and  his  mi- 
nister Trimbukjee.     The  person  slain  was  a  high  Brahmin,  and  tlie  foul  act  was 
peipetrated  during  the  solemnities  of  religion,  while  myriads  of  pilgrims  were  col- 
lected in  the  city.     It  proved  the  source  of  all  tlie  subsequent  mLsfortuncs  and  final 
ihKwu,         I  overthrow  of  the  Peshwa. — Darwar,  a  fortified  town,  was  ceded  by  the 
Mahrattas  to  Tippoo  in  1784.     In  1790  it  surrendered  to  the  Mahrattas,  assisted  by 
the  British,  after  a  siege  of  twenty-nine  weclcs,  when  the  town  was  almost  destroyed, 
and  the  country  totally  devasted.     It  is  now,  witli  the  adjacent  district,  attached  to 
the  presidency  of  Madras. — Badaumy,  fifty-five  miles  east  from  Darwar,  on  the 
river,  is  one  of  the  strongest  hill-forts  in  India.     It  was  taken  by  storm  in  1818. 
Hoobif .         I  Hoobly,  thirteen  miles  from  Darwar,  is  a  populous  and  respectable  mart, 
containing  numerous  and  rich  bankers,  who  regulate  the  currency  of  Uie  neighbour- 
ing country.     The  surrounding  country  is  well  wooded  and  watered.     Shahnoor, 
near  the  Tomboodra,  was  once  the  capital  of  a  small  Patau  state.     It  was  dread- 
fully demolished,  and  the  country  ravaged  by  Tippoo.     Copal,  at  a  lower  part  of  the 
Tomboodra,  was  taken  by  storm  by  an  English  detachment  in  1819. 
Binagiir.      |      Twenty  miles  east  from  this  is  Bijanagur,  a  Hindoo  city  of  great  anti- 
quity and  celebrity.     Its  wall  is  eight  miles  in  circumference.     It  was  the  capital 
i(  the  kingdom  called  Narsinga  or  Bisnagur  in  old  European  maps,  which  compre- 
hended the  whole  Gamatic  above  and  below  the  Ghauts.     This  capital  is  described 
in  glowing  colours  by  the  eastern  writers,!  and  half  a  century  ago  it  still  presented 
some  remnants  of  its  ancient  splendour.^     It  was  founded  in  1344,  and  must  not 
be  confounded  with  another  Bijenagur  or  Yisianagur,  founded  in  340,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Khandesh  and  Malwah.§     The  descendant  of  the  Narsinga  monarchs  pos- 

•  Narrative  of  the  Political  and  Military  Transactions  of  British  India,  under  the  administra- 
tion Cf  the  Marquis  Hastings,  by  Henry  T.  Prinaep,  4to.  1820.  p.  419,  420,  &c. 

f  Abdool  Risacque,  Voyage  dans  I'Inde,  edition  de  M.  Langlcs,  ch.  4.  ct.  note  36.    Khon- 
demir,  in  the  Asiatic  Ann.  Kcgtftery  ItKK).  Miac,  Tracts,  p.  226, 

#  Tiefcnthaler,  i.  p.  369.  §  Wahl,  ii.  956,  &t. 
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$eaaoBf  under  the  title  of  B^jil  or  little  Biyab,  the  fort  of  Aimgiindy,  one  of  the 
ruins  o£  the  city  of  Bijanagur,  with  a  small  revenue. 

The  southernmost  portion  of  continental  India  still  remains  to  be  de-  1  indteMmthof 
scribed.  The  river  Krishna  is  mentioned  in  a  general  way  as  its  north-  |  ^  ■^>^>*"u- 
em  boundary,  which  it  actually  is  at  one  part ;  the  province  of  Hyderabad,  being  on 
the  north,  and  the  Balaghaut  on  the  south  side  of  that  river  :  but  the  upper  part  of 
the  Krishna  flows  witliin  tlie  province  of  Bejapoor.  The  geographer,  therefore  in 
the  western  part,  takes  for  tlie  boundary  an  impcurtant  tributary  of  the  Krishna,  far- 
ther south,  called  the  Tomboodra.  The  Krishna,  in  hke  manner,  before  it  empties 
itself  into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  winds  round  to  the  north,  on  which  account  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  Circars  already  described,  Ues  on  the  south  of  the  river ;  and  here 
wo  take  for  our  boundaiy,  a  small  4vcr  called  the  Gundegama.  The  i  oeneni  phy«i- 
tenitory  which  has  this  lino  formed  by  the  Tomboodra,  Krishna,  and  j  «*^  ««'«««»• 
Gundegama,  for  its  boundary  on  the  north,  and  tlie  sea  in  all  other  directions,  termi* 
naiing  in  Cape  Comorin  in  tl^  south,  has  a  triangular  form.  Physically  viein^ed,  it 
conasts  of  a  great  central  table*  land,  (prmcipaUy  occupied  by  die  Bfdaghaut  dis^ 
trictSy  and  the  Mysore,)  separated  by  abrupt  and  mountainous  decHvities  from  a  low 
belt,  various  in  breadtli,  lying  between  it  and  the  wka  on  the  west  and  east  The 
term  Balaghaut,  signifying,  above  the  GhaUts,  is  oflen  applied  to  the  whole  central 
eminence,  while  the  low  belt  is  called  Payeen  Ghaut,  or,  below  the  phauts.  In  this 
whole  country  the  number  of  Maliometans  is  c(^paratively  small ;  consequently  the 
primitive  Hindoo  manners  and#:ustoms  i^  preserved  more  entire  than  in  other  parts 
of  India ;  a  circumstance  promoted  by  the  inflated  ««tato  in  which  all  strangers  who 
have  taken  up  their  residence  in  thAo  regions  have  remain^.  It  contains,  besides 
the  followers  of  the  Brahminical  systen^  which  are  tlie  most  numerous  inhabitants, 
many  Jains,  some  colonies  of  Jews  settled  in  Cochhi  .and  other  parts  of  Malabar, 
and  noany  Christians  of  different  denorainatione.  In  its  present  ^ohtical  situation 
this  whole  territory  is  included  in  the  presidency  of  Madras. » 

The  term  Karnata  was  applied  A  an  ancient  Hindoo  geographical  di-  1  ^^™*^ 
vision,  comprehending  all  the  high  table  land;  but  it  has  in  modem  times  |  prmrincer" 
lost  its  origmal  application,  and  has  been  tran^rred  to  the  adjacent  provinces  on  the 
searcoast.  These  are  still,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  called  by  some  the  loWer 
Canmtic.  The  soil  of  this  country  is  in  general  hght  and  sandy,  sometimes  inun- 
dated with  torrents  of  rain,  at  other  times  burned  up  with  the  land  winds  impregnated 
with  fine  dust;  it  produces  tobacco,  betel,  indigo,  holcus  Borghuniy  and  dournu  Rice 
is  less  abundant  Uian  in  many  other  provinces.  Agriculture  depei^ds  on  artificial 
canals  and  reservoirs,  built  at  an  enormous  expense  by  the  princes  and  heads  of  vil- 
lages. The  basin  of  Saragambra,  among  others,  is  eigl^  English  miles  in  lengthy 
and  three  in  width,  and  for  eighteen  months  supphes  uiirty-two  villages  with  the 
water  required  for  cultivation.  The  sea-coast  is  so  shalloW)  fiiat  flat-bottomed  boat9 
are  required  for  landing;  yet  manufactures  and  trade  have  attracted  the  Europeans 
to  this  coast  so  httle  favoured  by  nature.  The  inland  parts  contain  hills  of  sienite^ 
with  a  smaU  proportion  of  feldspar;  and  the  soil  of  die  flat  country  seems  to  consist 
of  the  debris  of  fiie  same  rock*  The  loamy  part  of  the  soil  is  ofien  strongly  impreg* 
Dated  with  iron.  It  is  also  impregnated  m  many  places  with  common  salt*  This  is 
the  case  near  Madras,  where  the  soil  is  heavy  hut  sterile,  and  at  certain  depths  con- 
tains strata  of  cockle  and  oyster  shells  at  a  distance  of  nine  miles  from  the  sea.  Here 
trees  will  not  thrive.  The  only  trees  which  grow  spontaneously  on  the  barren  parts 
of  the  Camatic  are  the  Mdia  aztdarackj  or  conunon  bead-tree,  and  the  Robinia 
mUis, 

In  the  towns  and  villages,  and  along  some  of  the  principal  roads,  are  |  chMkiiei. 
choultries  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers.  The  small  ones  are  single  square 
rooms,  without  windows;  the  larger  ones  are  handsome  and  extensive  buildings, 
erected  by  munificent  or  pious  individuals.  A  Brahmui  always  resides  near,  who 
furnishes  the  traveller  with  food  and  a  mat  to  he  on,  and  they  are  provided  with  a 
tank  or  well,  where  the  pilgrims  perform'  their  ablutions*  These  estabhshniBnts 
abound  for  forty  or  fifty  miles  round  Madras;  but  they  are  kept  in  a  dirty  state,  and 
the  water  of  the  ponds  is  very  impure  from  neglect    The  Camatic  abounds  in  tern- 
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I  pies  or  pagodas,  which  here  are  always  within  an  area,  mnrooiMledby  a 
wall  as  high  as  the  temple  itself.  Over  the  gate-waj  is  a  high  tower,  serving  as  a 
historical  monument  of  the  god  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  It  contained  formerly  a 
prodigious  number  efforts,  which,  from  the  long  continuance  of  internal  tranquillitj, 
iBhabittati.  I  are  now  going  to  decay.  The  population  is  estimated  at  five  infllions. 
The  Mahometans  are  very  thinly  scattered  over  the  country,  excepting  at  the  Na- 
bob's court  The  number  of  Christians^is  reckoned  40,000,  one-half  of  whom  are 
Roman  Catholics.  The  natives  are  generally  much  inferior  in  bodily  vigour  to  the 
inhabitants  of  northern  Indostan.  Here  many  of  the  Brahmins  follow  secular  pro- 
fessions. 

MiMbM.  I  The  most  brilliant  and  interesting  place  m  this  province,  at  the  present 
day,  is  the  seat  of  the  presidency,  Madras.  On  approaching  this  city  from  the  sea, 
the  flat  sandy  shores  and  low  hiUs  present  an  appearance  of  barrenness,  which  wears 
off  when  we  come  nearer,  and  find  such  crowds  of  human  beings  covering  the  beach. 
The  public  buildings  present  an  elegant  appearance,  Ipving  colonnades  to  the  upper 
stories,  supported  on  arched  bases,  and  covered  with  the  beautiful  shell  mortar  of  the 
country,  called  chunam,  wl#ch  iaJiard,  and  so  finely  polished  as  to  have  exactly  the 
appearance  of  marble.  The  fornncations  of  Fort  George,  and  the  pagodas  and  mi- 
narets, at  a  little  distance,  mixed  wiQi  trees  and  gardens,  give  an  air  of  magnificence 
to  the  scene.*  ^The  station,  however,  is  extremely  unfavourable  for  a  capitaL  A 
lratme«r  I  nipid  ouirent  runs  along^he  coast,  and  a  powerful  surf  beats  even  in  mild 
Ike  thorn,  |  weather.  Pondiofaerry  woul^  have  bees  a  far  more  eligible  situation^ 
lying  to  windward,  and  placed  in«a  feftile  counttv. — Some  local  contrivances  have 
been  adopted  here  for  ^iirmounting  the  disavantt^s  of  the  landing.  Large  and  light 
boats  are  used  for  crossing  the  surf.  They  ^fe  fonned  of  thin  planks  sewed  together, 
with  straw  in  the  seams  instead  of  caulking;  tiie  great  obgect  in  their  construction  being 
flexibility.  The  ships'  boats  sometimes  anchor  on  the  outside  of  the  surf,  where  they 
wait  for  the  country  bc^ts  from  the  beach.  Whey  the  unsettled  state  of  the  weather 
renders  landing  dangerous,  a  flag  is  display  on  shore  to  warn  the  sailors.  A  sort  of 
loose  rail  called  a  cataiAaran  is  often  ui^d  in  bad  weather  for  maintaining  commuoK 
ciMwnmi.  I  cation  between  the  shor^^and  vessels  at  anchor.  The  catamaran-men 
weter  a  peculiar  cap  made  of  matting,  in  which  they  can  keep  any  letter  intrusted  to 
them  quite  safe,  cdthough  they  themselves  should  be  washed  off  the  rail,  a  circum* 
stance  which  often  happens,  and  is  not  much  minded,  as  they  find  it  easy  to  regain 
their  situation  by  swimming.  Madras  differs  from  Calcutta  in  having  no  extended 
European  town,  except  a  few  houses  in  the  fort,  as  the  settlers  here  live  entifely  in 
VortOMige.  I  their  villas,  and  merely  repair  to  the  fort  to  transact  business.  Fort 
George,  though  not  so  la|ge  as  Fort  William  at  Calcutta,  is  handsome  and  strong; 
it  requires  but  a  moderate  garrison ;  is  on  commanding  ground,  and  easily  relieved  by 
eea.  The  garrison  consists  of  one  European  regiment  and  four  native  battalions. 
In  the  middle  stands  the  original  fortress,  now  converted  mto  government  offices  and 
town  houses  for  some  of  the  ciail  servants.  Here  are  also  the  ohurch,  the  govern* 
or's  house,  and  the  exchange,  on  which  a  lighthouse  is  erected,  die  light  of  which  is 
ninety  feet  above  the  sea,  and  SQen  at  a  distance  of  seventeen  miles.  The  govern- 
ment house  is  on  the  edge  of  the  esplanade  in  the  choultry  plain,  a  large  and  hand- 
some edifice;  near  to  it  is  the  residAice  of  the  Nabob  of  the  Camatic,  called  the 
Q^gigg^  I  Chapauk  gardens.  The  villas  or  garden  houses  are  only  one  story  high, 
hamea.  |  of  a  pleasing  architecture,  with  porticos  and  verandas,  supported  by  chu- 

named  pillars,  and  surrounded  by  trees  and  idirubs ;  the  floors  are  covered  with  rattan 
mats.  During  the  hot  winds  the  air  is  kept  cool  by  mats  formed  of  the  roots  o€  tho 
firagrant  cusa  grass,  which  are  placed  against  the  doors  and  windows,  and  kept  con* 
stantly  wet;  through  these  the  draughts  of  wind  are  transmitted  which  serve  to  ven- 
tilate the  apartmens.  Whenever  the  use  of  these  is  intermitted,  the  sensation  pro- 
duced is  like  that  of  a  furnace.  Yet  there  is  on  an  average  less  extreme  heat  here 
than  at  Calcutta.  The  botanic  garden,  which  was  fitted  up  at  a  vast  expense,  was 
almost  destroyed  by  a  hurricane  in  1807.    The  roads  in  the  immediate  vicinity  are 

*  Hodge's  Travels  in  India,  p.  3, 3, 8cc. 
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broad,  wdl  nttde,  and  agreeablj  ornaineiitecl  with  trees.    The  huts  are  roofed  with 
tfle,  and  present  a  better  appearance  than  those  of  BengaL    The  society  |  flMiatf . 
of  Madras  is  not  so  extensive  as  that  of  Cakotta;  provisions  are  less  abundant,  and 
more  expensive.     The  style  of  living,  however,  is  nearly  the  .same.     The  Mount 
road  is  a  favourable  resort,  where  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  repair  with  their  gayest 
equipages.     Along  this  road  banyan  and  white  tulip  trees  are  planted  on  each  side. 
On  this  road,  at  a  distance  of  five  miles  from  Fort  St  George,  is  a  cenotaph  to  the 
memoiy  of  the  Marquis  Comwallis,  where  the  gentry  drive  slowly  about  and  converse 
in  the  cool  of  the  evening.     In  this  city  there  are  two  orphan  hospitals,  a  male  and  a 
female,  both  admirably  conducted.     Madras  is  visited  by  French  pedlars  |  Fedimu 
from  Pondidieny,  selling  laces  and  artificial  flowers;  and  a  few  Mahometans  go 
about  selling  amber,  mocha  stones,  coral,  and  other  trinkets.    Madras  is  famous  for 
jugglers,  wto  are  celebrated  for  superior  dextenty :  one  of  their  most  un-  |  Jan^enk 
pleasant  feats  is  that  of  introducing  a  sword  into  their  stomach,  which  they  learn  by 
early  practice,  introducing  short  pieces  of  bamboo  in  the  first  instance,  which  are 
gradaally  lengthened  as  the  parts  become  habituated.     To  the  north  of  the  fort  is 
the  Uaok  town,  which  besides  the  Hindoos,  contains  Armenian  and  For^  |  niMktowD. 
tnguese  merdumti,  Chinese,  Moors^luid  black  Jews.    It  Is  quite  void  of  plan, 
splendid  brick  palaces  being  nuxed^ith  wretched  banri[)oo  cabins.    In  1794,  the 
population  was  estimated  at  300,000  souls.    The  commerce,  of  Madras  |  F^whtkn. 
is  inferior  to  that  of  the  other  presidenciel.    The  Company's  staple  article  is  piece 
goods.     The  markets  are  dearer  than  at  Calcutta,  but  have  been  greatly  benefited 
of  late  by  the  removal  of  some  restrictions  to  which  they  had  been  subjected.    Do» 
mestic  servants  receive  higher  wages  than^t  Calautta,  hence  fewer  are  employed  by 
attj  individual ;  yet  the  service  is  equally  well  performed;* 

It  was  in  1639  that  the  £nglish  first  had  a  fijt^d  establishment  on  I  originiodiin. 
this  coast,  by  virtue  of  a  grant  frcup  the  HiBdo<|^overeign  reigning  at  |  ^SStat.  "^ 
Chandergherry,  a  descendant  of  the  dynasty  otnenjanagur,  containing  permission 
to  build  a  fort  In  1653  the  agent  and  council  ware  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  presi- 
dency* In  1744  it  was  taken  by  the  French,  but  was  restored  at  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la^hapelle  in  1749,  in  a  greatly  improved  state.  In  175Q  the  fort  was  greatly 
strengthened,  and  withstood  in  1758,  and  1750,  ar  siege  from  the  French,  conducted 
wiah  much  skill  and  bravery.  In  1767,  and  1781,  Hyder  approached  very  near  it 
with  his  armies. 

The  territory  now  forming  the  presidency  of  Madras  is  very  exten-  I  Prcttdcn^  of 
sive,  comprehending  the  whole  of  Indostan  south  of  the  Krishna,  the  |  ''^'•^ 
Northern  Circars,  imd  some  tracts  acquired  since  tha  degradation  of  Bajee  Row,  the 
last  of  the  Peshwas.  This  territory  contains  three  princes,  the  Rajas  of  Misore, 
Trav^mccMre,  and  Cochin,  who  collect  their  own  revenues,  and  exercise  a  de- 
gree of  power  in  the  internal  management  of  their  respective  states ;  but,  with 
reference  to  external  politics,  even  these  are  wholly  subservient  to  the  British  power, 
are  protected  by  a  subsidiary  force,  and  furnish  large  annual  contributions.  The 
rest  o{  the  territory  is  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  governor 
and  council  at  Madras. 

In  1811  the  popdation  of  these  provinces,  not  including  the  subjects  of  the  three 
Ri^as,  was  computed  to  exceed  19,000,000.  The  number  of  civil  servaiUs  on  the 
establishment  was  206 ;  in  1818  it  was  241.  In  1811,  the  regular  troops  of  all  de- 
scriptions under  this  presidency  amounted  to  50,456,  and  the  officers  to  1347.  In 
1818,  the  mititary  officers  had  increased  to  1506,  and  the  medical  officers  were  183. 
in  1813,'the  European  inhabitants  not  in  the  service,  residing  within  the  limits  of 
the  presidency,  were  estinmted  only  at  170,  which  was  undoubtedly  under  the  real 
Dumber.f 

The  foitificati<ms  chiefly  subservient  to  the  defence  of  these  territo-  |  OMinorvDrcfc 
ries  in  times  of  political  disturbance,  extend  in  a  line  crossing  the  continent  fix>m 
Fort  Creorge  by  Yellore,  Bangalore,  Seringapatam,  and  descending  the  western 
Ghauts,  to  TelUcherry.  There  is  another  line  farther  north  comprehending  Chittel- 
droog,  Bellary,  and  Gooty ;  and  a  third,  extending  from  Masulipatam,  by  EUora 

*  Lord  Valeatia'a  Travel'a.  t  ^^  Beport  on  Indian  sffito. 
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«nd  HTderabad,  te  Jidna,  wfaete  it  is  taken  up  by  the  Bombay  amy^  lOid  exltoii^s  by 
Serroor,  and  Poona)  to  Bombay. 

Mkte  onM.  The  most  northern  district  of  the  Camitie  is  that  of  NeHore,  and  On^ 
^SeT"  *  go^«  it  contains  sererai  ccHpper  mines  remarkably  fusible,  and  free 
Ifrom  iron.  But  the  attempts  made  to  work  them  seem  not  to  have  answered  the  expec- 
tations-entertained. The  general  rocks  are  primitiTe,  consisting  of  mica  slate  of  va- 
rious colours.  The  manufacture  and  sale  of  salt  are  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  this 
nMhtti  I  district  Nellore^  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Pen- 
nar  river.  It  has  a  fort,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  mud,  with  many  port  holes  for 
small  arms,  made  of  tubes  of  baked  clay  laid  in  the  wet  mud  in  the  building  of  the 
ift5intii  nti-  I  wall,  and  afterwards  consolidated  in  the  drying.  In  1TB7,  a  peasant 
qwiiea.  |  ha^ying  struck  on  some  brick  work  in  his  field,  dug,  and  found  it  to  be 

the  remains  of  a  Hindoo  temple  ;*  he  found  also  a  pot  which  contained  Roman  coins 
and  medals  of  the  second  century,  mostly  Trajinns,  Adrians,  and  Faustinas,  all  of 
gold,  many  of  them  fresh  and  beautiful,  others  defaced  and  perfomted  as  if  they  bad 
been  worn  as  ornaments. 

To  the  south  of  this  district  Kes  the  northern  district  of  Arcot;  con- 
taining Areot,  the  Mussulman  capital  of  the  €amatic,  sixty-eight  miles 
S.S.W.  from  Madras.  It  istshieily  inhabited  b^Mahometans  who  speak  the  Hindos- 
.  tanee  or  Deccany  language.  It  is  though^to  be  the  capital  of  the  SoriB  of  Ptolemy ; 
but  the  existing  town  is  quite  modenf.  It  is  extensive,  and  contains  excellent  houses, 
-nmpieor  I  In  this  district  is  tile  Hindoo  temple  of  Tripetty,  the  most  celebrated  in 
Tiipetty.  I  southern  India,  situated  in  a  hollow  enclosed  by  mountains,  and  not  per- 
mitted to  be  visited  or  seen  by  anyt/hristian  or  Mahometan.  For  this  privilege,  a 
large  sum  is  annually  paid  tfo  government,  which,  in  1758,  amounted  to  JS80,0bO.*' 
y^kmj  \  Hete  also  is  Vellore,  a  military  post -of  great  importance  previously  to 
the  conquest  of  the*Mysore,  built  ima  valley  on  tki^  nVer  Palaur.  It  is  defended  by 
a  number  of  forts  situated  on  the  '^rronnding  heights.  The  mountains  here  contain 
old  psigodas  ornamented  with  iiUcriptions  in  the  Tamtd  character.  Yellore  com-- 
mands  the  main  road  leading  from  the  valley  of  Yeniambady  to  the  Mysore.  Its 
dltoh  contains  large  alligators.  To  this  place  the  fomily  of  Tippoo  was  removed; 
after  the  taking  of  Serihgapatam.  H(^e  also,  in  1806,  a  serious  revolt  of  the  native 
troops,  and  a  massacre  of  their  officers,  and  other  Europeans,  took  place,  which  was 
subdued,  and  the  insurgents  mostly  put  to  thb  sword,  by  Colonel  Gillespie  and  a 
party  of  dragoons.  Vellore  is  the  present  place  of  exile  of  the  ex^king  of  Kandy. 
Soatheiii  Ar-  \  The  next  district  is  Southern  Arcot,  extending  as  far  south  as  Tan- 
•^  I  jore  and  Trichinopoly.     In  180§,  this  district  \vns  in  a  wretched  condi- 

tion; many  parts  of  it,  naturally  fertile,  lay  waste,  and  the  revenue  was  collected  with 
difficulty.  In  1809,  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the  villaircs  mostly  combined  t*  farm 
Uteir  own  lands,  in  consequence  of  which  the  country  and  revenue  have  been  greatly 
improved. 

FortoTGitf.  j  Glngcc  is  reckoned  one  of  the  principal  forts  of  the  Carnatic.  It 
*^  I  stands  on  a  stupendous  rock,  and,  when  well  defended,  is  impregnable 

by  the  ordinary  modes  of  attack.  By  the  Indians  it  is  esteemed,  on  accoimt  of  its 
situation,  the  strongest  town  in  the  Camatic.  Ft  is  very  unhealthy,  and  proved  the 
grave  of  » large  proportion  of  the  French  garrison  kept  in  it  while  in  the  possession 
of  that  government.  It  contains  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  old  Chola  kings  of  the 
Camatic. 

PomiidienT*  I  In  this  district  Pondicherry  is  situated,  thougii  not  comprehended  in 
KToerMnt!  |  its  jurisdiction,  being  in  the  possession  of  the  French  nation.  It  was 
once  the  most  splendid  European  settlement  in  India.  It  stands  on  a  sandy  plain 
near  the  sea,  producing  only  palm  trees,  millet,  and  a  few  herbs;  but  the  surniunding 
district  produces  cotton  and  rice.  Though  a  better  mituml  station  tfian  Madra?,  it 
has  no  commanding  advantages  for  commerce,  arid  during  the  war  with  France,  Iho 
infhabitants  were  reduced  to  great  distress  and  poverty.  It  derives  all  its  importiuice 
from  being  the  capital  of  the  French  possessions  in  India.     The  French  power  in 

*  Fr.  Bachanan,    Kennel's  Memoir. 
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India  began  in  1749  under  M.  DupleiXy  and  ended  with  the  surrender  of  Pondicheny 
in  1761 ;  but  during  that  interval  it  was  remarkably  brilliant;  since  that  time  it  has 
always  belonged  to  the  British  during  war  with  France,  and  has  been  restored  to  the 
latler  power  on  the  conclusion  pf  peace.  At  the  peace  of  Amiens,  its  inhabitants 
were  estimated  at  25,000,  the  revenue  40,000  pagodas,  and  the  extent  of  coast  five 
miles.  Bona|Myrte  took  this  opportunity  to  send  out  a  large  equipment,  including  a 
staff  of  seven  generals,  and  carrying  with  them  jSl 00,000  in  specie.  On  the  re- 
commeacement  of  hostilities,  the  ambitions  views  thus  manifested  were  disappointed, 
but  JhL  lisnois,  the  admicalf  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  with  his  fleet  The 
French  system  of  policy  in  this  part  of  India  was  harsh  and  intolerant  towards  the 
aatives.  They  destroyed  ihe  temples,  forced  the  people  to  do  work  repugnant  to 
their  castes,  sod  prohibilM  the  residence  of  any  family  which  was  not  Christian 
within  their  boundaries^ .  Their  revenue,  in  1817,  amounted  to  12^988  star  pagodas. 
Trivicary,  a  village  sixteen  miles  N. W.  from  Pondicherry,  seems  to  have  I  r&rimf. 
been  at  one  time  a  place  of  great  extent  and  importance,  as  the  pagoda  |  ^  w^- 
is  one  of  the  largest  size,  having  a  stone  tower  over  the  gateway  eight  stories  high, 
and  the  tank  belonging  to  it  occupied  several  acres  of  ground.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  petrifactions  found  in  its  neighbourhood.  One  of  the  petrified  trees  |  FMnftctioiii. 
is  60  feet  long,  from  two  to  eight  in  diameter,  and  in  noost  places  as  hard  as  flint    ' 

Sixteen  miles  south  from  Pondicherry  is  Fort  St  David,  once  the  |  FortscDBtM. 
head  of  the  £nglish  settlements  on  this  coast,  but  when  taken  by  the  French  under 
M.  Lally,  the  fortifications  were  demolished  and  never  re-built  Close  |  Cmiaiwc. 
adjoining  is  the  town  of  Cucfalove,  in  a  situation  naturally  strong.  It  is  thought  a 
better  natural  station  than  either  Madras  or  Pondicheny.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  Bri- 
tish iactoiy  vi  an  eariy  period,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  some  sanguinary  conflicts. 
Between  the  years  1780  and  1784^  tlie  country  became  desolate,  the  villages  being 
laid  in  nuns,  but  since  that  period  .a  happy  and  rapid  improvement  has  taken  pkce.* 

The  pagodas  of  Sidamburam  or  ChiUambaram  are  situated  on  the  sea  fM^or 
coast,  in  lat  11^  28'  N.  tfairty-six  miles  south  from  Pondicherry,  and  ^>>^**i>'>»»b. 
(ban  a  fiivourite  place  of  pilgrimage.  They  are  encirsled  with  a  high  wall  of  blue 
stone*  The  chief  of  the  four  pagodaa  is  on  the  same  plan  with  that  of  Juggernaut, 
thon^  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  is  esteemed  a  master-piece  of  architecture.  Each 
of  the  three  gates  is  surmounted  with  a  pyramid  120  feet  high,  built  with  large  stones 
above  forty  feet  long  and  more  than  five  square,  all  covered  with  plates  of  copper, 
adorned  wiikh  a  variety  of  figures  neatly  executed.  The  whole  structure  extends 
1332  feet  in  one  direction,  ami  936  in  another.  In  the  year  1785  the  main  gateway 
was  repaired  by  a  devout  widow  at  an  expense  of  50,000  pagodas.  The  circuit 
fbnos  a  vast  gallery,  divided  into  apartments,  in  which  the  Bndimins  five*  In  the 
area  of  the  temple  there  is  a  large  pod,  skirted  on  three  of  its  sides  with  a  beautifid 
gallery  supported  by  columns.  A  broad  stair  of  fine  red  granite  leads  down  from 
each  of  these  galleries  to  the  pool.  On  the  side  opposite  to  the  water  there  is  a 
magnificent  haU,  ornamented  with  999  columns  of  blue  granite  covered  with  sculp- 
tures representing  all  the  Biahminical  deities.  One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  of  this 
pagoda  is  an  immense  granite  chain  of  exquisite  workmanship,  extending  fifom  four 
points  of  the  circumference  of  the  cupola  to  the  nave,  and  forming  four  festoons  137 
feet  long,  with  the  ends  held  by  four  enormous  wedge-shaped  stones  belonging  to  the 
arch.  Each  link  is  somewhat  more  than  three  feet  in  length,  and  the  whole  of  a 
beautiful  resplendent  poUsh.t 

The  territory  in  which  Madras  is  situated  is  called  the  Jaghire  or  I  tim  chM^ 
Chingleput,  now  fomting  a  collectorship.  This  territory  was  dreadfully  |  v«>«'>vw«' 
ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  by  Hyder  AU,  in  1780,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
in  1784  it  contained  no  vestige  of  man  excepting  the  bones  of  persons  who  had  been 
roassaered,  and  the  walls  of  houses  and  temples  which  had  been  burned.  Afler  this 
it  was  doomed  to  suffer  by  a  dreadful  famine.  Chingleput,  its  capital,  is  respectably 
fortified.  CoBJeveram,  or  the  golden  city,  in  the  Chingleput,  is  an  extensive  place, 
oontaioing  a  vast  number  of  wetvers.    It  has  a  magnificent  pagoda  adorned  with 

*  Onne's  Indottsn,  t  Legoox  dt  Fbix,  L  p.  118. 
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8(.TiMn&  I  beautiful  sculptures.  St.  Thom^,  three  railea  south  from  Madras,  calM 
by  the  natives  Maliapuraniy  or  "  the  city  of  peacocks,"  contained  some  Nestorian 
Christians  when  taken  by  Gama,  who  gaye  it  its  present  name.  It  was  taken  in 
1672  by  the  French,  and  in  1749  by  the  £nglish,  and  is  now  subject  to  the  presi- 
ifetebiUpii-  I  dency.  Mahabaiipuram,  thirty-five  mites  south  from  Madras,  is  a  col* 
™°'  I  lection  of  ruins  on  the  sea  side,  containing  many  sculptures,  also  a 

temple  cut  out  of  the  sohd  rock,  with  well  finished  figures  of  idols  in  alto  rduvo  ob 
the  walls.  At  another  part  of  the  hill,  there  is  a  figure  of  Vishnu  reposing  oo  a 
pillow  consisting  of  a  numerously  coiled  snake.  There  are  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  the  hill,  two  pagodas  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock ;  a  colossal  lion,  and 
an  elephant  as  large  as  life.  The  town  of  Sadras,  forty-two  miles  south  firom  Ma- 
dras, is  in  possession  of  the  Dutch.  It  used  formerly  to  be  a  populous  place,  and 
famous  for  the  manufacture  of  ginghams. 

Diicriet  or  I  To  the  south  of  the  preceding  is  the  district  and  {Mrincipality  of  Tanjore, 
Tujore.  |  which,  in  point  of  fertility,  is  the  second  territory  in  Indostan;  the  first 
place  being  due  to  Burdwan,  in  Bengsd.  Prodigious  mounds  have  been  created  to 
prevent  the  waters  of  the  Cavery  from  rejoining  those  of  the  Coleroon,  after  their 
separation  at  Trichinopoly.  The  waters,  thus  preserved  at  a  desirable  height,  are 
distributed  by  canals  in  all  durections.  The  inhabitants  are  uncommonly  industrious, 
and  expert  in  husbandry.    In  1807,  their  number  was  as  follows: 

Brahmins, 17,149 

Sudras,  including  native  Christians,      -        -        -        -         ,        42,442 
Mahometans, 1,457 


61,048 


The  Mahometans  of  this  quarter  are  all  descendants  of  Arabiaii  reAigees,  who  left 
Arabia  in  the  eighth  centaiy,  and  are  calkd  Lubbies.  The  temtoiy  was  never  occu- 
pied by  any  Mi^ometan  power; .  and  the  Hindoo  religion  has  beea  preserved  in  con* 
siderable  splendour.  The  people  seem  strongly  attachei  to  the  British  govermneDt, 
which  indulges  and  protects  their,  worship,  and  makes  a  liberal  aUowance  from  (be 
revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  the  temples.  In  1799,  the  temtoiy  was  transfensd 
SStercSft^  I  to  the  British  jurifldietion.  The  R^a  reserved  several  palaces,  two  forts, 
pmntB^a.  |  which  are  kept  in  excellent  repair,  and  an  ample  reyenue  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  his  dignity.  The  present  Raja  was  educated  under  M.  Schwartz,  a  re- 
spectable Danish  missionary,  and  among  Christians,  yet  he  adheres  steadily  to  the 
Brahminical  faith  and  observances,  but  he  is  particularly  kind  to  the  Danish  iniflfiion- 
aries,  and  in  other  respects  liberal  in  his  sentiments.  The  Brahmins  here  are  pe- 
culiar in  having  a  printing  press,  which  they  employ  in  honouring  their  gods*  The 
present  Raja  has  been  all  along  sensible  of  his  dependence  on  &e  good  will  of  the 
British,  and  sets  a  high  value  on  any  attention  which  he  receives  from  them*  He 
understands  the  Engluh  language,  has  an  English  Ubrary,  and  reads  the  English 
newspapers.  He  made  an  earnest  representation  of  the  claim  which  he  had  to  a 
hi^er  title  than  diat  of  Excellency  first  given  to  him,  as  he  was  not  inferior  to  those 
Indian  princes  who  were  entitled  Highness;  and  was  greatly  delighted  when  this 
claim  was  acquiesced  in.  The  voluntary  immolation  of  widows  is  still  retained  here, 
^ough  discouraged  by  the  Raja,  and  not  countenanced  by  natives  of  rank  or  ediics- 
tion;  the  Brahmins  however  derive  a  profit  from  the  cruel  rite.  The  capital  city> 
Tanjore,  contains  the  finest  specimen  of  the  pagoda  in  Indostan;  and  within  itabuUi 
carved  from  a  block  of  black  granite,  which  is  an  excellent  example  of  Hindoo  sculp- 
tnro.  In  remote  ages  this  was  the  great  seat  of  learning,  and  here  the  ahnanacKS 
were  framed.* 

oomboooi-      I      Combooconam,  23  miles  N.  E.  from  ike  city  of  Tanjore,"w«s  the  an* 
mm.  I  cient  caiMtal  of  the  Chola  race,  and  still  exhibits  remains  which  indicate 

its  former  splendour;  such  as  tanks  and  pagodas,  which  are  vety  fine.    I^.^^'^ 
•le  neat,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by  Brahmins.    Tlia  country  around  it  itf  iv^  ^^ 

.    •  .Lord  YaMu?§  TiavePs.   Fr.  Bochaaao.   BeaMl'a 
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highly  cultivated.  At  this  place  there  is  a  coiiBecrated  pond,  which  eveiy  twelve 
fears  has  the  quality  of  punfjdng  those  who  bathe  in  it  from  all  their  sins,  and  forms 
a  powerful  attraction  for  countless  multitudes  of  pilgrims. 

On  the  east  of  Tanjore  is  the  Danish  settlement  of  Tranquebar,  the  I  TnnqoeiMr, 
territory  attached  to  which  is  of  very  small  extent.  The  fort  is  large,  |  tiemMC.  "^ 
and  filled  with  population  both  European  and  native.  The  fortifications  were  a  suf- 
ficient protection  against  the  attacks  of  predatory  cavalry,  formerly  not  uncommon^ 
but  are  not  fitted  to  sustain  a  defence  against  a  regular  force.  In  1812  the  popula* 
tion  of  Tranquebar,  and  its  sixteen  villages  was, 

Europeans,    -- 487 

Mixed  breed,  bom  in  India,     - 370 

Hindoos,       ---- 16,775 

Christian  natives, 601 

Mahometan  natives, •  1,446 


19,679 

Since '1614,  when  it  was  restored  to  ^e  Danes,  it  has  greatly  improved  in  com- 
merce and  population. — ^Negapatam,  a  maritime  place,  twenty  miles  |  Kcgiptim. 
south  from  Tranquebar,  is  the  Slgamay  of  the  aneients.  ft  has  a  good  anchorage, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  last  century  exported  annually  four  or  five  thousand  bales  of 
•tufia  of  variouB  kinds.  Wi\en  in  the  hands  of  the  Datch  it  was  the  capital  of  their 
■ettlements  on  this  coast,  and  had*a  very  extensive  gold  coinage. — On  the  north  of 
Tanjore  is  the  zeroindary  of  the  Tondiroan  family,  which  has  been  always  friendly  to 
the  fin^ish,  and  has  been  much  befriended  in  its  turn ;  their  finances  being  arranged 
and  recovered  at  times  of  embarrassment  by  the  management  of  agents  appointed 
bf  that  nation. 

Trichinopoly,  to  the  west  of  Tanjore,  higher  up  the  river  Carery,  was  I  nhtrictoTTiV 
a  fiivourite  rendeaee  of  the  Mahometans  ofthe  southern  Camatic.  The  |  *'^>|><>I^* 
distriet  is  fertile,  tiiongh  inferior  in  thisTespect  to  Tanjore.  The  climate  is  rendered 
flMlder  than  it  would  otherwise  be  by  th^moiatuie  with  which  the  akris  impregnated. 
On  the  adiacent  island  of  Seringham  are  two  magnificent  pagodas,  which  the  Hin- 
doos have  long  venerated.  The  island  is  formed  by  the  separating  of  the  Caveiy 
mto  two  branches,  the  northern  being  called  the  Coleroon.  The  chief  pagoda  is  a 
mOe  from  the  western  extremity  of  the  island.  It  is  composed  of  seven  square  en- 
cbsorea,  the  walls  of  ^liiich  are  twenty-five  feet  high,  and  four  thick.  These  are 
850  feet  distant  firom  each  other,  the  outward  wall  being  nearly  four  miles  in  circum- 
ferenoe,  and  some  of  the  stones  ferming  the  columns  of  lis  gateways,  are  thirty^ 
three  feet  long,  and  fWe  in  diameter ;  those  which  form  the  roof  are- still  larger.  Th^ 
other  pagoda  is  a  mile  to  the  east,  and  has  only  one  enclosure. 

The  diatriet  of  Dindigul  and  Madura  is  situated  cMeily  about  the  tenth  I  g^t  of^ 
depee  of  north  latitude,  to  the  south  ofthe  preceding.     At  this  part  the  |  mmi£ 
bw  land  of  the  Camatic  becomes  broader.    The  oeotral  table  land  having  te^ 
ninated  farther  north,  this  hes  on  the  soiHh  of  it  as  weU  as  on  the  east  Dindigid 
is  a  fine  valley,  through  which  the  river  Yyar  flows  an  easterlv  course,  I  nindigQidiTi* 
and,  tiirough  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  is  expended  entirely  on  iniga-  |  ""^ 
tion,  so  as  never  to  reach  the  sea.     The  climate  of  Dindigul  is  usually  the  finest 
in  India.     May  is  the  hottest  month.     In  December  and  January,  the  thermome- 
ter seldom  fhlls  below  64"=*.    It  is  in  January,  July,  and  August,  that  the  superiority 
of  its  ohmate  is  moqt  conspicuous.     The  numerous  hills  with  which  the  province  te 
interspersed  occasion  frequent  cooling  showers ;  yet  this  district  was  in  1S09, 1810, 
and  1811,  desolated  by  a  destructive  epidemic  fever,  which  greatly  thinned  the  popu- 
lation and  destroyed  the  cattle.    From  April  let,  1810,  to  the  corresponding  term  in 
the  following  year,  21,610  persons  died.     The  deaths  in  ordinary  years  do  not  eiP* 
ceed  8488.    Tlie  town  of  Dindigul  contained  7000  inhabitants  before  the  epidemic ; 
tta  1818  their  number  was  reduced  to  3195.    Part  of  this-  district  goes  under  the 
name  of  the  "  territory.of  the  Poligars,''  but  is  not  peculiarly  entitled  to  that  disti^ 
tion  fifovn  any  singulari^  in  the  mode  in  which  the  land  is  held.    The  heads  of 
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lages  always  iMive  posaesaion  of  the  lands ;  and,  soroetiniea,  wben  favomsed  l^  die 
strength  of  the  country,  tfaQse^have  aasumed  the  name  and  character  of  poligais ;  but 
the  true  poligai'S  were  ongi^^W^anditti,  who^aflerwards  obtained  regular  juriadiction 
within  their  boundaries.  wRI:' 

Medium  divi-  I  The  Madura  subdivision  of  this  district,  lying  farther  south,  and  at 
"*^  I  less  elevation,  is  warmer  than  Dindigul;  the  heat  in  December  aad  Ja* 

nuary  being  seldom  below  66^.  In  May  it  ranges  from  79"^  to  98°.*  Some  OMrahj 
tracts  adjoining  thfi^ hills  render  the  climate  unhealthy;  and  near  Tondiman'a  conn- 
try,  there  is  a  quantity  of  jungle  which  has  a  similar  effect.  The  ancient  sovereigns 
of  this  country  were  named  the  Pandian  race,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
MaAura  Regia  Pandionis  of  Ptolemy.  In  conjunction  with  Trichinopoly  it  forms  a 
Hindoo  division  named  Madree.  It  was  formerly  one  of  the  holy  countries,  the  ca- 
pital being  styled  the  southern  Mathura,  and  it  still  contains  some  remains  of  ancient 
grandeur.  Christianity  has  gained  considend>le  ground  in  this  quarter.  In  17S5, 
there  were  18,000  Roman  catholics,  and  many  protestants.  In  1809, 1810,  and 
1811,  it  was  depopulated  by  the  epidemic  already  mentioned.  Madura,  the  capital, 
is  an  ancient  city,  and  formerly  well  defended  by  a  strong  fort,  three  miles  and  three 
quarters  in  circumference.  It  sustained  many  sieges  in  the  wars  from  1740  to  1760, 
being  oilen  in  the  hands  of  refractory  poligars,  who  then  abounded  in  the  .ooonlry; 
but  the  cessation  of  warlike  operations  has  now  superseded  the  utility  of  siieh  forts. 
The  population  has  decreased  of  late  years,  and  the  people  are  poor  and  veiy  ill 
lodged.  The  streets  -ore  nanrow,  and  rendered  particuku-ly  dirty  by  the  stagnant 
water  of  the  old  drains,  and  by  a  multitude  of  cattle  kept  within  the  city.  It  contains 
a  famous  templa  consecrated  to  the  t  god  Yellayadali,  to  whom  the  devotees  bring 
whimsical  offerings  of  shoes  of  colossal  magnitude,  highly  omamentad.  A  maritime 
part  of  this  district,  called  Marawak,  contains  a  race  o^  professed  robbers,  calkd 
Coilleries,  who  frankly  avow  their  profession,  consider  it  as  their  legitimate  hereditary 
light,  and  merely  obeerve  that  matters  are  now  so  changed  aa  greatly  to  otntail  the 
exercise  of  it.  This  territory  contains  a  caste  called  Totiyam,  among  whom  a  fihi- 
rality  of  male  kindred  have  their  wives  in  eonanon.  There  m  nflsmaindaiy  in  it  catted 
Shevagunga,  where  the  dogs  are  held  in  hi§b  estimation  among  the  Hindoo  princes, 
while  these  anknals  in  every  other  part  of  India  are  regarded  with  unreascmable  eon- 
tempt.  At  the  town  of  Ramnad>  near  the  coast,  there  is  a  protestant  church  of  very 
neat  architecture.  In  all  this  country  the  females  have  a  leading  influence  in  fixing 
hereditary  successions.* 

Uind  of  ra.  I  The  island  of  Ramisseram,  lying  between  this  coast  and  the  island  of 
'"*"*'*°^  I  Ceylon,  is  greatly  celebrated  in  the  Brshminical  mythology.  It  eontainB 
a  pagoda  much  freqoeiiAed*by  pilgrims.  Rama,  an  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  is  believed 
to  have  erected  this  bnikling  on  his  return  from  vanquishing  Ravan,  the  king  of  the 
giants,  and  conquering  the  island  of  Ceylon.  Rama  is  believed,  on  this  oceaaion,  to 
have  restored  for  a  short  time  by  miracle  the  isthmus  which,  at  a  more  remote  pe- 
riod, had  connected  Ceylon  with  the  continent,  and  of  uriiich  the  chain  of  islands, 
rocks,  and  shrilows,  now  'extending  across,  forms  the  remnant.  This  line  of  rocks 
is  called  '^  the  bridge  of  Rama,"  an  appaUaiion  for  ^ich  the  Arabians  have  aubeti* 
tuted  *'  ihe  bridge  of  Adam."  The  pagoda  is  extremely  massy,  resembling4he  Egyp- 
tian architecture.  W^ter  is  brought  hither  from  the  Ganges  by  the  pi^ms,  poufed 
over  the  god,  and  then  sold  to  the  devout  at  a  price  which  brings  a  eonsiderable  re- 
venue to  the  temple.  The  guardianship  of  this  sacred  iile  is  .vested  in  a  family  of 
devotees,  thexhief  of  which  is  Pandaram,  who  is  bound  down  to  perpetnal  celibacy, 
and  the  family  succession  is  kept  up  J>y  the  sisters;  a  mode  of  estabUahing  le^tiinate 
descent  which  prevails  over  the  southern  extremity  of  India.t 
siiiikt  or  I  The  district  of  Tinnevelly  occupiesthe  extremities  of  the  Camatic  and 
^^^■^^y-  I  of  the  whole  peninsula,  being  separated  from  the  province  of  Travancore 
on  the  west  coast  by  the  Travancore  ridge  of  mountains,  a  continuationof  the  west- 
era  Ghauts.  It  contains  some  rivers  and  salt  marsHes,  sepamted  from  the  aea  by 
high  sand  hills.    This  district  has  one  pecuUarity  of  4:limate,  that  a  fall  of  rain  is 

•  Fifth  Report  f  Cordincr's  Aocoutit  of  Ceylon,  vol  U.  p.  1— GX. 
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dwajrs  expected  late  in  January,  which  raieea  the  rivers,  and  repleniafaee  the  tankiSt 
For  this  reason  the  latter  are  of  smaller  aiae  than  in  the  preceding  districts. 

Two  places  in  this  district  are  remaricahle  as  cool  retreats  for  penrons    cioMMe  or 
injured  by  the  climate,  viz.  Trichendore,  and  the  valley  of  Courtallum ;    S^dCM^' 
the  Salter,  in  pardeukr,  is  highly  grateful  to  the  feelings  of  a  European,    <•»»«• 
earij  in  June,  after  the  commencement  of  the  heavy  rains  of  Malabar,  and  it  contains 
a  waterfall,  under  which  mvalids  take  a  shower-bath,  which  greatly  contributes  to 
their  recovery.    But  from  February  to  May  this  place  is  close  and  sultry,  being 
deprived  of  tiie  influence  of  the  southerly  unnds.    Trichendore  is  on  the  sea-side, 
thbty  miles  east  from  Falamcotta.    Rice  and  cotton  are  the  chief  produce  of  thie 
distanct.    The  cotton  is  of  a  remarkable  fine  quality.    The  English,  I  g^g;*^ 
before  they  obtained  possession  of  Ceylon,  made  attempts  to  intr^uce  |  phnimcioiMk 
the  cvltivatien  of  einnamon  and  other  spiceries  in  this  district,  '^ich  might  hava 
suoceeded  to  a  cevtaai  extent,  had  not  subsequent  political  changes  rendered  aueb 
phuitations  oanecessaiy.    The  nutmegs  and  doves  entirely  failed;  ^ese  articles 
ane  not  even  produced  in  Ceylon,  and  cinnamon  itself  thrives  only  in  a  limited  por- 
lion  of  iC*    The  cotton  of  this  district  is  exported  to  Madras,  and  there  consigned 
for  sale  to  China.    In  this  district  the  peouliar  Hindoo  manners  are  supposed  to  be 
rooie  pore  than  any  where  else.    The  principal  towns  for  size  and  population  are 
Tinnevetty,  Alvartinnev^y,  Spermadevy,  and  Culdacoorchy,  but  none  of  much 
consequeuce.    At  Tuticorin,  ninety  miles  norths-east  from  Cape  Comorin,  there  is  a 
pearif  fishery,  but  Che  pearis  are  not  equal  in  qnality  to  those  found  on  the  coast  of 
CeyloB.     A  snperintendent  deputed  by  the  British  goverament  attends  constantly 
dnnng  six  weeks.    The  net  revenue  derived  from  it  in  1807  was  81,917  star  pagodas* 

In  this  district  Cape  Comorin  is  situated,  called  in  the  Malabaric  Ian-  |  c^eComniifc 
goage  Konari  and  Kanjramuri,  forming  a  majestic  termination  of  the  mountain  chaiQ 
of  the  CHiauts  and  of 'this  triangular  p<Mrtion  of  the  Asiatic  continent  Its  summit  is 
1294  EtBghsh  Taids  la  height,  covered  with  a  bright  verdure,  overlooking  a  Ihm 
cascade,  umI  a  plain  illed  with  forests.    Parvati,  i^o  in  the  Hindoo  mytlu>logy  in 

linff  to  Arrian  to  be  the  divinity  iriio  has 
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goddess  of  the  moiaiMns,  seems  according  to  Arrian  to  be  the  divinity 
sanctified  this  promontory  and  the  adjoining  ooean,  and  for  this  riie  is  suniamed 
Kumari.  Francis  Xavier  had  the  address  to  turn  these  traditions  to  good  account 
for  promoting  the  ofageets  of  his  mission,  by  making  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  of 
these  rocks  the  site  of  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

Turning  now  to  the  Central  Plateau,  we  find,  in  the  most  northern 
part  of  it,  bounded  by  the  line  of  the  Tomboodsa  and  Krishna,  a  province 
usually  called  ^^  the  Ceded  Districts  of  Balaghaut"  This  term  is  re- 
stricted to  the  territories  acquired  by  the  British  government  in  1800, 
and  now  divided  into  the  collectorships  of  Bellary  and  Cuddapah.  The  ceded  die- 
triets,  contain  more  ground  than  Scotland.  The  waters  of  the  Tomboodia  and 
Krishna  form  a  strong  barrier  to  this  province  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and 
also  contribute  to  its  fertility.  The  soil  is  in  general  more  fertile  than  ^ther  that  of 
Ifaiiahar  or  Cananu  Drill  husbandry  is  universal.  The  period  of  the  rains  is  un- 
certain, but  one  night's  rain  enables  a  farmer  to  sow  his  seed,  and  three  nightsaecure 
a  good  crop.  Where  the  hind  is  overrun  with  shrubs,  the  expense  of  clearing  is 
grenU  The  good  trees  are  fbr  the-  most  part  entirely  destroyed  by  the  wars  linth 
which  thecoantry  wat  k>ng  devastated.  The  British  found  the  whole  social  arrange* 
ments  of  this  territory  in  the  most  horrible  confusion.  The  rebellions  of  the  poligm, 
straggling  with  the  mhre  organised  rapacity  of  the  Mahratta  and  Mahometan  g&* 
vermaents,  the.  extortioBs  of  the  revenue  officers,  and  the  plunderings  carried  on  by 
persons  who  purchased  the  privile^  of  freebooting,  had  made  every  man  a  ferocious 
.  enemy  to  his  neighbour.  Few  families  escaped  assassination,  or  were  free  from  the 
kqmtation  of  murderw  When  the  British  power  had  begun  to  establish  a  system  of 
^er  and  tranqmllity,  and  the  country  jvaa  beginning  to  recover,  it  was  visited  by  a 
severe  scarcity  in  1803  and  1*804,  fcom  the  failure  of  the  necessary  rahia,  winch 
required  aD  the  exertion  of  government  to  prevent  the  horrors  of  absolute  famine* 

*  See  the  suhKqucnt  book,  ^oiWm, 
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But  sinee  the  year  1806,  in  which  the  season  was  faTotirabte,  diese  districts*  have 
greatly  improved.  In  1806  the  population  amounted  to  1,907,376,  and  had  increased 
by  (me-fovrth  in  five  years,  partly  from  the  retnm  of  inhabitants  who  had  emigrated 
during  the  Nizam's  domination.  In  remote  times,  diis  province  formed  part  of  the 
last  Hindoo  empire  of  Bijenagur.  It  was  in  the  possession  of  different  Mahometan 
powera  in  succession  till  1800.  It  is  of  great  vdue  as  a  souice  of  supplies  for  the 
armies  in  the  Deccan. 

DbifietorBei- 1  '^^^  district  of  Bellary  is  the  west  part  of  the  provmce.  The  semin- 
Ivy*  I  dary  of  Harponeily  in  this  quarter,  was  restored  to  the  faaoaily  after  the 

fell  of  Tippoo's  power;  at  least  an  heir  was  brought  forward,  though  it  was  sus- 
pected that  he  was  not  legally  entitled  to  the  succession,  but  set  up  by  the  Brahmins 
with  the  view  of  perpetuating  the  management  in  their  own  hands,  and  preventing 
tiie  power  from  being  absorb^  by  government.  This  is  a  frequent  practioe  when  a 
line  becomes  extinct  Some  public  treasure  was  carried  off  from  ^is  place  by  die 
SModoor.  I  Mahrattas  and  Pindarees  in  1817.  Soondoor,  twenty-five  miles  from 
Bellary,  was  a  favourite  place  of  pilgrimage  with  the  Peshwa,  who,  in  1807,  amd 
1815,  made  a  visit  to  the  temple  of  Gartic  Swamy,  (the  god  of  war  of  the  Hindoos,] 
but  a  crowd  of  other  pilgrims  took  &e  opportunity  of  accompanying  him,  and  com- 
mitted dreadful  irregularities.  On  the  last  of  these  occasions  it  turned  out  to  have 
been  a  premeditated  plan  on  the  part  of  the  PecAiwa  to  take  fofciUe  possesskm  of 
the  district,  though  it  was  preceded  by  the  most  formal  engagement  that  all  Us  fol- 
lowers should  be  left  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tomboodra.  In  ttM  territory  of  Cur- 
noul,  in  the  north-east  of  the  province,  called  in  our  maps  Ghazypooi^,  there  are 
^amond  mines  at  a  place  called  Banaganpilly. 

^i^tg^  of  I  The  coUectership  of  Cudtkpah  is  in  the  east  and  south  part  Here 
oaddftppdu  I  abundance  of  soda  is  found  in  a  black  soil,  among  the  Peimaconda  hills. 
The  spots  producing  it  are  known  by  their  barren  aspect  and  the  black  colour  which 
the  mould  exhibits  in  the  morning.  It  is  mixed  with  kitchen  salt*  Nitre  also  is 
abundant,  and  easily  extracted  by  a  simple  process.  About  seven  miles  from  the 
town  of  Cuddapah,  there  are  diamond  mines  on  the  banks  of^^  Pennar  river.  Thin 
river  intersects  the  district  of  Gandicotta,  and  finds  its  way  Huroagh  a  deep  and  per* 
pendicular  gap  in  the  Gandicotta  hills,  into  the  plain  of  Cuddapah.  The  fort  of 
Gandicotta,  was  formerly  noted  for  its  strength,  but  is  now  a  place  of  no  importance. 
The  valley  is  fertile  and  populous,  and  celebrated  for  its  diamond  mines, 
^i^y^n^^  I  On  the  south  and  west  of  the  preceding  im>vince  is  that  of  Mjrsore, 
MyMMw  I  the  theatre  of  Hhe  celebrated  military  events  in  which  first  Hyder  Ali, 
and  afterwards  his  successor  Tippoo,  were  the  most  conspicuous  actors.  It  is  si- 
tuated chiefly  between  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  degrees  of  north  latitude;  but,  con- 
sisting of  a  table  land,  nearly  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  enjoys  a  much 
more  temperate  and  salubrious  climate  than  any  other  country  of  equal  extent  witHm 
the  tropics,  Fr<»n  the  remains  of  hedges,  and  other  signs,  this  province  appears  to 
have  been,  at  some  remote  period,  in  a  much  higher  state  of  cultivation  than  at  pre- 
sent; but  it  is  now  rapidly  recovering.  It  produces,  besides  rice,  the  chicada,  the 
dodada,  the  Phauolm  numg-o,  the  DoUehos  caitjangj  and  the  sugar  cane.  The  crop 
of  Cynotumu  coroeamUf  or  raggy ,  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  those  raised  on  the 
dry  field,  and  forms  the  support  of  cdl  the  lower  ranks  of  society.  Abundanee  of 
castor  oil  is  produced,  which  is  burned  in  lamps,  and  given  to  milch  bufisloes.  As 
to  sugar  plantations,  it  is  only  the  prodigious  difference  in  t^e  chee^ness  of  labour 
that  enables  those  of  Indostan  to  approach,  in  point  of  economy,  to^tllose^  of  the 
West  Indies,  which  have  so  decided  an  advantage  in  point  of  soil,  cUroato,  carriage, 
and  agricultural  and  mechanical  skill.*  Poppies  are  cultivated  botti  for  the  sake  of 
the  opium  and  the  seed,  which  is  used  in  the  sweet  cakes  eaten  among  the  most 
luxurious  of  the  natives.  The  cocoa  tree  is  very  productive  in  this  territory,  not- 
withstanding its  distance  from  the  sea.  It  seems  to  flourish  in  any  sitoation  which 
coi^oins  the  requisite  temperature  with  an  impregnation  of  sea  salt  in  the  so3.  From 

*  For  1  full  account  of  the  cultivition  and  manufacture  of  sugar  in  thit  province,  see  Dr.  Fr. 
^-^ohsaan's  Journey  through  the  Uysore,  etc  ptuHm, 
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this  and  other  species  of  the  palm  tribe,  the  juice  is  obtained  which  fennents  into  the 
tiquor  called  toddy,  a  term  which  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  iort,  the  Mahometan 
term  for  the  juice  of  the  palmyra,  or  BorasBua  flaheUifomiM.  The  great  defect  in 
agriculture  here  consists  in  the  imperfect  cleaning  of  the  fields  from  the  grass  roots, 
which  vegetate  with  great  vigour,  and  are  difficult  to  subdue.  In  1804,  the  number 
of  families  in  Mysore  was  482,612,  of  which  only  17,000  were  of  the  Mahometan 
religion,  though  the  province  had  been  thirty-eight  years  under  zealous  sovereigns  of 
that  &ith.  The  Brahmin  families  were  25,370,  the  Lingait  72,627,  and  the  Jain 
2063.  The  Hindoos  of  this  province  are  immersed  in  Uie  most  deplorable  super* 
stition.  Yihea  two  parties  in  a  village  have  a  dii^ute,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  one  of 
them  to  have  recourse  to  an  expedient  by  which  both  suffer ;  this  is,  to  kill  a  jack-asa 
in  the  street.  AAer  such  an  act  the  place  is  deserted;  no  Hindoo  will  live  in  it  unless 
by  compulsion.  Another  eiqpedient  of  revenge  is,  for  the  proprietor  of  a  garden  to 
catch  a  number  of  monkeys  and  squirrels  in  a  net,  and  convey  them  by  stealth  into 
the  garden  of  another,  where  they  destroy  the  produce,  and  are  protected  from  being 
killed  by  the  superstitious  veneration  in  which  they  are  universally  held.  These  acts 
of  reciprocal  injury  have  of  late  become  more  rare  from  being  found  ultimately  so 
unproikable.  The  men  of  this  province  are  stout  and  healthy,  and  theur  complexions 
a  tinge  fairer  than  those  of  the  natives  of  CoromandeL  The  women  in  general  pos- 
sess graceful  forms,  and  dress  in  a  becoming  style.  The  division  of  time  here  is 
srogtttar.  Instead  of  dividing  the  diurnal  period  into  twenty-four  hours,  and  each 
hour  into  sixty  minutes,  thej  divide  it  into  sixty  hours,  consequently  twenty-four  mi- 
nutes form  an  hour.  In  the  coimtry  round  Seringapatam,  the  people  are  divided  into 
what  are  called  right  hand  and  left  hand  sides:*— 4he  first  comprehends  nine  castes, 
and  tbeeeoond  ei^teen.  The  circumstances  which  add  dignity  to  the  members  of  any 
caste  are,  its  following  no  useful  emplojrment ;  being  restricted  from  the  pleasures  of 
the  table;  and  being  devoted  to  pi^y  and  learning.  Hence  a  disgusting  hypocriti- 
cal cant  IB  the  psevuliag  fashion.  The  airangements  which  ,take  place  in  the  family 
of  the  Raja  of  Mysore  are  whimsical  in  the  extreme.  The  males  are  divided  into 
two  great  bniachfi»,  tba  R^a  Bundas,  and  the  Collalays,  who  intermarry.  The  head 
of  the  first  is  the  Cwtur  or  sovereign,  and  oi  the  ofiier  the  Delawai.  Some  of  each 
ftmily  are  of  Yiphnu's  side,  others  of  Siva's;  none  wear  the  linga,f  and  all  acknow- 
ledge the  Brahmins  aa  their  spiritual  guides.  The  Curtur,  on  ascending  the  throne, 
whatever  religion  he  has  been  educated  in,  always  adopts  the  ceremonies  of  the  Sri 
Yaishnavam.  On  the  contrary,  the  females  of  both  families  wear  the  linga,  reject 
the  authority  of  the  Brahmins,  and  are  under  the  spiritual  guidance  of  the  Jaogamas,' 
Such  inconsistent  arrangements  are  not  uncommon  among  the  Hindoos. 

"iniis  province  is  less  subject  to  the  English  than  most  of  the  others,  I  p^erofthe 
the  Raja  of  Mysore  enjoying  great  influence  under  the  patronage  of  the  |  ^^^ 
supreme  government  In  1812  the  Raja  having  attained  the  age  of  nineteen,  and 
shown  talents  adequate  to  the  active  charge  of  his  dominions,  together  with  a  destro 
to  enter  on  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative,  the  Dewan  Pumeah,  his  minister,  who 
had  previously.the  sole  management,  was  at  first  actuated  with  the  most  indignant 
resentment,  and  used  insulting  conduct  to  the  Raja ;  and,  when  the  change  of  ad- 
ministration was  carried  into  eflfect,  conceiving  himself  degraded,  was  so  deeply 
affected  that  he  lost  his  underatanding  from  a  ptualytic  attack,  and  soon  died. 

The  leading  city  in  this  province  is  Seringapatam,  the  capital  of  Tip-  |  serfngaiMiui*. 
poo,  in  lat.  12^  25'  north,  and  long.  76°  45'  east.  It  is  situated  at  the  upper  end 
of  a  large  iriand  formed  by  the  Cavery,  which  is  here  a  large  and  rapid  river,  and 
has  an  extensive  channel  interrupted  with  granite  rocks.  The  island  is  about  four 
milee  long,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  broad.  Th^  neighbouring  country  rises  gradually 
fipom  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  ground  being  finely  watered,  partly  by  native  streams 
and  partly  by  canals  conveying  the  water  from  places  where  the  river  has  been 
dammed  across.  The  fort  is  an  injudiciously  contrived  building,  in  an  unfinished 
state,  cmd  ooco[He0  about  amile  at  the  west  end  of  the  island.    Tippoo  retained  tiie 

*  Br.  Fr.  Buchinan's  Journey,  vol.  L  p.  TT.  350.  ii.  p.  268. 294. 
t  Anudeoeat  emblem  of  fmfi^. 
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long  stiaii^t  Imefi  of  wall,  and  the  square  bastions  of  the  Hindoos ;  and  his  glacis 
wa«r  in  many  places  so  high  and  steep  as  to  afford  shelter  to  the  assailants.  Hyder's 
palace  at  the  east  end  of  the  island  is  built  of  mud,  but  is  an  elegant  and  handsome 
native  structure.  Near  this  is  the  magnificent  mausoleum  of  Hyder,  where  himself,  his 
wife,  and  Tippoo,  lie  buried  under  tombs  of  black  marble.  The  British  government 
is  at  the  expense  of  covering  these  with  rich  cloth,  and  maintaining  the  former  esta- 
Uishment  of  priests  to  offer  up  prayers,  and  of  musicians  to  perforai  the  Nobut 
The  palace  in  the  city,  though  laige  and  massy,  has,  like  all  the  public  edifices,  a 
mean  i^^arance.  HydePs  palace  is  now  the  residence  of  a  surgeon ;  his  seraglio 
is  converted  into  a  European  hospital ;  his  private  apartments  are  occupied  by  the 
resident,  and  his  public  rooms  by  European  soldiers.*  Tippoo's  seraglio  is  an  artUlery 
barrack.  All  these  buildings  look  heavy  for  want  of  windows,  and  are  too  closely 
shut  up  to  suit  the  taste  and  convenience  of  their  present  possessors.  This  island 
in  Tippo's  time  probably  contained  150,000  inhalutants ;  at  present  they  may  be  es- 
timated at  32,000,  besides  the  garrison.  Many  have  gone  to  Mysore,  the  residence 
of  the  Raja :  and  some  of  the  Mahometans  who  originally  belonged  to  the  Camatic 
have  returned  to  their  native  country.  Timber  is  dear  here,  being  brought  from  the 
western  Ghauts.  Bread  also  is  dear;  and  the  European  soldiers  are  obliged  to  eat 
rice ;  biit  meat  and  vegetables  are  both  abundant  and  of  excellent  quality. — Seringa- 
patam  was  the  scene  of  two  memorable  wariike  events ;  each  decisive  of  the  war  in 
Ti|ipoo*kde-  I  which  it  occurred.  One  was  the  successful  attack  by  Lord  Comwallis 
^^^  I  on  Tippoo's  fortified  camp,  under  its  walls,  on  the  6th  it  February,  1 792. 

Tippoo's  army  consisted  of  40^000  .infantry,  besides  a  huge  body  of  cavalry.  For 
the  attack  2^00  Europeans,  and  5900  native  in&ntry  were  selected.  The  attacking 
army  lost  535  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  Eighty  guns  were  taken ;  the  Sultan 
lost  4000  men,  and  his  army  was,  by  subsequent  desertion,  reduced  to  20,000.  Tip- 
poo relinquished  one  half  of  his  dominions,  and  paid  diree  crores  and  thirty  lacks  of 
rupees  (about  3,500,000^)  in  bullion.  The  force  brought  against  him  on  Uiat  occa- 
sion was  one  of  the  most  formidable  ever  collected  in  India;  consisting  of  11,000 
Europeans,  31 ,600  natives  in  the  British  service ;  and  belonging  to  the  Mahrattas,  the 
Nizam,  the  Raja  of  Travancore,  and  the  Coorg  Raja,  40,000 ;  the  persons  attached 
to  the  camps  of  tiie  confederates  exceeded  400,000 ;  the  bullocks  employed  in 
bringing  supplies  amounted  to  half  a  million ;  there  were  several  hundred  elephants, 
and  many  thousand  camels. — ^The  other  warlike  event  was  the  storming  of  the  city 
on  the  4di  of  May,  1799,  by  General  Harris.  The  garrison  amounted  to  about  500O 
^5Sm!!l!d  I  °^^'^'  ^^  ^^^'^  ^  S^^^  proportion  was  slain,  and  the  dead  body  of  the 
death.  |  bravo  Tippoo  was  found  under  a  gateway.  The  particulars  of  his  death 

remain  otherwise  unknown ;  and  it  was  never  discovered  who  had  obtained  posses- 
sion of  his  valuable  necklace  of  pearis.  The  British  took  possession  of  the  isAnd, 
and  it  has  ever  since  been  kept  strongly  garrisoned.  As  a  fortress,  it  contiols  the 
west  coast  of  Malabar,  and  the  adjoining  low  and  open  districts  of  the  Camatic  on 
the  east  and  south.  The  spot,  however,  is  unhealthy,  and  liable  to  epidemics. 
Intermittent  fevers  prevail  over  the  whole  of  the  Mysore. 

Gitf«rM)rwi»  I  The  city  of  Mysore,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  province,  and  the  pre- 
sent residence  of  the  Raja,  is  in  lat.  12^  19'  north,  and  long.  76^  42'  east;  about 
nine  miles  north-east  from  Seringapatam,  and  in  the  same  valley.  Tippoo  had  at- 
tempted to  remove  it  from  its  former  site  to  an  eminence  about  a  mile  distant;  but  it 
is  now  in  its  old  station.  The  Raja's  fort  is  well  built,  and  kept  in  very  good  order. 
The  ancient  name  of  the  place  was  Purragurry:  but  in  1524  the  fort  was  built  or 
repaired,  and  received  the  name  of  Mahesh-asoor  from  a  buffaloe-headed  monster 
who  was  overthrown  by  the  prowess  of  the  goddess  Cali.  This  name  has  since 
been  contracted  to  Mysore. — We  have  already,  in  our  general  account  of  the  physical 
aspect  of  India,  taken  notice  of  the  river  Cavery,  which,  from  its  great  subserviency 
ckitteihoas.  |  to  agriculture,  is  the  most  useful  river  in  the  south  of  India.  Chittel- 
dr«og,  the  chief  town  of  a  district,  has  a  remarkably  strong  fort,  belonging  to  the 
Raja,  on  a  rock  with  five  peaks,  2640  ells  in  height.    The  surrounding  country  is 

*  Dr.  Fr.  BuchsnsD,  vol.  i.  p.  69. 
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dry  and  clear,  but  h  is  reckoned  unlicnithy.  Bangalore  is  a  large  fortified  | 
iowuy  seventy  miles  north-oast  from  Scringapatam.  Here  Hyder  had  constructed  a 
fori  according  to  the  best  fashion  then  followed  among  the  Mahometan  states;  but 
Tippoo,  finding  it  quite  insufficient  to  sustain  an  attack  from  the  British  troops  de- 
stroyed it.  Dewan  Pumeah,  however,  the  late  minister  of  the  Raja,  rebuilt  it  in  1803. 
It  used  to  be  a  place  of  great  trade,  but  its  prosperity  was  ruined  by  the  domineering 
interference  of  Tippoo  in  tho  concerns  of  trade.  The  Mahometans  of  this  place 
DOW  suffer  great  distress  from  tho  change  of  the  government.  In  tliis  part  of  the 
country  a  peculiar  affection  of  the  skin  is  very  common,  in  which  it  becomes  entirely 
white.  It  docs  not  in  any  way  affect  the  hefdth  of  the  individuals  in  whom  it  occurs; 
and  their  children  arc  like  those  of  other  people.  The  town  of  Maggri,  twenty-two 
miles  west  frOm  Bangalore,  is  filled  with  pagodas,  public  choultries,  and  monuments 
of  Indian  architecture  and  sculpture.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  many  iron  forges, 
and  a  manufacture  of  steel.  A  great  quantity  of  sandal-wood  is  found  in  the  a4ja- 
cent  forests ;  the  best  of  it  grows  on  a  rocky  soil. 

On  the  east  of  Mysore  is  tho  province  of  Goimbatoor,  between  Mala-  I  PravinMor 
bar  on  the  west  and  Salem  on  tho  east;  the  Ghauts  are  in  its  western  |  C""****"*- 
part,  and  from  thence  some  tributaries  of  the  Cavery  flow  eastward  tiirough  the  pro- 
vince.    It  is  on  the  whole  fertile.    The  ox  is  considered  by  tho  people  here  as  a 
living  god,  who  gives  them  their  bread.     In  every  village  one  or  two  bulls  aro  kept, 
to  which  monthly  or  weekly  worship  is  paid ;  yet  much  of  the  country  which  has 
been  formerly  cultivated  now  lies  waste.     In  the  useful  arts  the  people  are  much 
inferior  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mysore,  and  the  latter  are  inferior  to  the  natives  of 
Madras  and  Calcutta.     The  capital,  Goimbatoor,  is  112  miles  south  by  east  from 
Scringapatam.     it  contained  only  2000  houses  in  1861,  but  in  Hyder's  time  it  had 
doublo  the  number.     Tippoo  sometimes  resided  at'  Goimbatoor,  and  built  a  mosque 
in  tho  place.     At  Perura,  two  miles  from  this  city,  there  is  a  celebrated  temple,  dedi- 
cated to  Siva.     The  i^ol  is  said  to  have  placed  itself  here;  and  aflcrwards,  about 
3000  years  ago,  a  Raja  of  Madura  erected  tho  temple  over  it.     This,  and  the  temples 
of  Mailcotta  and  Scringapatam,  were  spared  by  Tippoo  when  he  issued  a  general 
order  for  the  destructipn  of  all  idolatrous  temples.     The  building  is  highly  oma« 
mcnted,  but  the  figures  are  rude,  and  some  of  them  indecent.     The  lieight  of  the 
mountainous  part  of  G^irhbatoor  is  not  exactly  ascertained.     In  January,  1809,  it 
was  visited  by  a  party  of  Europeans,  who  found  the  cold  severe  encmgh  to  freeze 
water  to  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch,  while  the  thermometer  in  the  adjacent  coun- 
try stood  at  84^     This  hilly  tract  is  divided  into  three  countries,  called  the  three 
Naads,  which  are  inhabited  by  three  distinct  chisses  of  persons:  the  first  are,  the 
Todevies,  who  are  exclusively  herdsmen,  and  go  bare-headed  and  bare-footed.     The 
Koties  are  more  diminutive,  and  their  features  are  less  expressive;  they  consist  of 
cultivators,  artisans,  musicians,  and  dancers;  like  the  former,  they  wear  no  covering 
on  the  head  or  feet.    The  third  class,  called  the  Bevgies,  are  the  principal  cultivators 
and  landholders;  and  are  supposed  to  have  emigrated  front  Mysore  300  years  ago. 
These  three  classes  of  persons  speak  distinct  languages,  wholly  unintelligible  to 
one  another. 

To  tho  east  of  the  preceding  province,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  I  vtai^ntcti 
river  Cavery,  is  the  province  comprehending  Salem  and  Barramahal.  It  |  B«n«rathii. 
is,  on  the  whole,  an  elevated  region,  declining  to  the  south-east  from  the  central  ta^ 
Lie  land,  the  western  Ghauts  forming  its  north-west  frontier.  The  principal  ^na 
cultivated  in  it  are  maize  and  rice.  Two  crops  of  the  former  are  obtained  in  the 
year,  one  of  which  is  reaped  in  April,  the  other  in  September.  It  also  produces  a 
quantity  of  cotton.  A  great  part  of  the  land  lies  waste.  Barramahal  is  in  its  north- 
ern part  The  most  elevated  country  consists  of  cold  hills,  ^ere  the  natives  of  the 
adjoining  districts  are  unwilling  to  setde.  The  poligars  of  the  high  lands  have  been 
restored  to  theu:  estates  on  condition  of  paying  a  fixed  rent  or  tribute,  but  have  no, 
jarisdiction  over  the  inhabitants.  When  a  rich  man  constructs  a  reservoir  at  his  owa 
expense  for  irrigation,  he  is  allowed  to-hold  in  free  estate  by  hereditary  tenure  one- 
fourth  of  the  lands  so  watered  ;  but  is  bound  to  keep  the  reservoir  in  repair.  Tanks 
of  tliis  sort,  where  the  holder  of  the  free  estate  can  be  compelled  by  the  inhabitants 
Vol..  II.— •€  e 
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to  do  his  dut^y  are  well  known  to  be  much  better  kept  than  those  snppc^ted  by  go- 
▼eminent,  llie  Tort  of  Kistnagherry  is  on  a  rock  700  Teet  in  heights  The  British 
troops  were  repulsed  from  this  place  with  considerable  loss,  in  an  attempt  to  stbrm  it 
in  1791*  This  province,  in  general,  is  full  of  beautiful  and  picturesque  situations, 
wteiiem  I  The  coast  to  the  west  of  the  central  plateau,  contains  some  provinces 
^^"^  I  which  remain  to  be  described,  viz.  Canara,  Malabar,  Cochin,  and  Trt- 

vaacore. 

Province  (tf  I  The  province  of  Canara  begins  at  Ciqpe  Rama,  at  a  short  distance  from 
^^*°*'^  I  Goa,  in  tho  Concan.  It  extends  south  till  it  comes  i^  contact  with  the 
•province  of  Malabar.  The  tillage  lands  of  this  province  aro  well  cultivated  with 
rice,  though  the  surface  is  so  rugged  (being  traversed  by  rocky  hills  from  the  Ghauts 
to  the  sea)  that  the  produce  must  bo  transported  from  one  part  to  another  on  men's 
beads.  Bullocks  are  seldom  used.  Manure  is  scarce.  The  cattle  aro  not  much 
larger  than  long  legged  goats,  a  circumstance  ascribed  to  the  constant  humidity  of 
the  surface.  Gardens  of  cocoa  trees  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  some  neighbouring 
parts,  as  tho  rice  cultivation  is  so  much  more  profitable ;  but  there  are  some  sandy 
spots  well  adapted  for  these  trees.  Good  trees  yield  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  nuts 
annually,  in  four  crops ;  weak  ones  less  than  fiily. 

Bfmintkmt  I  This  provinco  remained  undisturbed  in  the  hands  of  Hindoo  princes 
md^picieQi  I  ^.jj  ^^^^^  ^^  subdued  it  in  1763.  He  found  it  in  a  state  of'high  culti- 
vation. It  devolved  to  the  British  in  1799,  and  has  ever  since  been  smgular  for  a 
state  of  perfect  tranquillity,  prosperity,  and  an  easy  realis&ation  of  the  revenue.  The 
land  in  this  province  has  always  been  more  in  tho  situation  of  private  property  than 
in  the  rest  of  India,  and  the  revenue  is  compamtively  moderate.  The  inhabitants 
have,  under  their  present  masters,  become  more  comfortable  in  their  situation,  and 
make  a  better  appearance  in  their  dress  than  formerly.  Farms  and  possessions  are 
usually  very  small,  and  cultivated  by  the  resident  proprietors  with  a  minute  attention, 
and  an  ardour,  which  ave  apparent  in  tho  neatness  which  prevails  in  the  enclosures, 
and  in  every  part  of  the  culture. 

Fo|i«hiian.  I  In  1807  the  population  was  estimated  at  676,640  souls,  of  whom  the 
Brahmins  amounted  to  98,610,  an  unusually  large  proportion,  and  thought  by  nome 
to  be  a  cause  of  the  superior  civihzation  of  this  province.  The  Jains  are  more  nu- 
merous than  ^n  any  of  the  adjacent  countries.  TippoO  destroyed  many  of  the 
towns,  and  took  60,000  Christians  captives  to  Mysore,  from  whence  few  ever  le- 
tumed. 

MoMhOmm.  |  This  province  is  usually  divided  into  North  and  South  Canara.  North 
Canara,  which  is  the  largest,  lies  between  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth  degrees  of 
latitude.  The  sea  ooast  here  is  chiefly  occupied  by  villages  of  Brahmins  i  the  inte- 
rior parts  belong  to  the  Buntar  caste.  The  Bralunins  here  are  mostly  descended 
from  those  of  the  north  of  India,  and  are  held  in  great  contempt  by  the  Bravida 
Brahmins  of  the  south,  chiefly  because  they  eat  fish.  There  are  said  to  be  five  dif- 
ferent nations  between  Onore  and  Tellicherry,  who,  though  mixed  together,  retain 
distinct  languages  and  characters,  and  a  distinct  national  spirit ;  the  Nairs,  Coorgs, 
Tulavas,  Concanies  and  Canarese.*  The  Comarapeca,  or  true  Sudras  of  this  divi- 
sion, are  both  cultivators  and  soldiers,  strongly  inclined  to  robbery,  and  had  acquired 
an  uncommon  degree  of  cruelty  during  times  of  anarchy.  In  a  particular  portion 
of  this  division  there  were,  in  1800,  4934  houses  occupied  by  Brahmins,  1500  by 
Mahometans,  ?d85  by  Christians,  147  by  Siva  Bhactars,  and  67  by  Jains. 
saoDda.  I  Soonda  is  a  small  subdivision,  situated  above  the  Western  Ghauts. 
The  town  of  Soonda  was  at  one  time  a  very  large  city ;  three  miles  in  diameter  each 
way  being  occupied  with' houses ;  but  the  houses  have  been  reduced  to  100,  chiefly 
by  tho  ravages  of  the  Mahrattas  and  Hyder.  In  the  western  part  of  this  subdivision 
the  garden  cultivation  is  the  chief  object  with  the  formers,  who  raise  betel  nut,  black 
KMTwir.  I  pepper,  betel  leaf,  cardamoms,  and  plantains.  The  town  of  Karwar  lias 
an  English  factory  and  fort,  and  was  formerly  a  noted  seat  of  European  commerce; 
'^  -^  I  but  went  to  nun  in  the  time  of  Tippoo.  The  town  of  Onore  was  formerly 
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a  place  of  great  tmde,  espedaHy  in  pefiper.  It  also  was  totally  denMrfkhed  bj  Tippoo; 
but  part  of  it  (las  bean  lately  rebiult,  and  a  customhouae  has  been  established  in  it. 
Tlic  lake  of  Onore  is  of  great  extent,  reaching  nearly  to  the  Ghauts,  |  uhtaroMm. 
and  contains  many  islands,  some  of  which  are  c^tivated.  It  abounds  with  fish,  which 
are  dried,  and  form  a  considerable  article  of  inland  commerce.  During  the  dry  sea- 
son (he  water  is  very  bnickii4k,  but  by  the  great  supply  which  it  receives  in  the  rainy 
season  froni  numerous  streams,  it  becomes  quite  fresh.  The  town  of  Barceiore, 
ttioij^t  by  some  to  be  the  Baraoe  of  the  ancients,  was  once  a  considerable  place  of 
Portuguese  and  Arabian  trade.  In  1557  it  was  governed  by  a  Ranny  or  female  sove- 
reign. The  town  of  Cundapoor  is  situated  on  a  river,  which  forms  the  boundtfy 
line  between  north  and  south  Canara.  The  mouth  of  the  river  fom^^s  a  lake  which 
receives  five  fiesh  streams,  has  only  one  opening  into  the  sea,  and  contains  a  number 
of  islands. 

South  Canara  is  called  Tulava  among  the  Hindoos.  The  soil  here  |  soadi  cdniwi. 
becomes  worse  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  sea.  The  interior  is  occupied 
by  Hindoos,  and  the  sea^oast  by  Mahometans,  here  called  Moplays.  In  1800  the 
populafion  consisted  of  206,683  males,  and  190,039  females.  The  number  of  houses 
was  80,000,  of  which  7184  belonged  to  Brahmins,  5223  to  Mahometans,  2700  to 
Jains,  2545  to  Chnstians,  and  the  remainder  to  Jow  castes  of  Hindoos.  The  num- 
ber of  slaves,  male  and  female,  was  7924.  During  Tippools  government  tlie  Hin- 
doos were  obliged  to  skulk  in  the  woods,  and  all  who  coiUd  be  caught  were  circum- 
cised, by  which  rite  they  lost  the  Hindoo  caste,  and  became  good  Mahometans, 
forming  a  caste  by  themselves.  Many  of  the  Christians  also  of  this  country  were 
compelled  to  profess  Islamism,  but  more  than  15,000  have  returned  to  the  church. 
Before  the  time  of  Tippoo  the  Christians  had  twenty-seven  churches  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. Jains  greatly  abound,  and  seem  to  have  been,  at  no  remote  period,  the 
prevailing  sect  in  this  province. 

Mangalore,  in  this  part  of  the  province,  is  a  flourishing  sea-port  town,  ( iftmsaioivf. 
in  lat.  12^  53',  built  in  a  beautiful  situation  roond  the  shore  of  a  small  peninsula, 
which  is  elevated  in  the  centre,  and  once  contained  a  fort  in  that  situation.  In  Hy- 
deFs  time  the  principal  merchants  were  Moplays  and  Concanics ;  but  since  the  Bri- 
tish acquired  the  government,  many  men  of  property  have  come  to  settle  in  it  from 
Sural,  Cutch,  and  Bombay.  These  are  chiefly  of  the  Yaisya  caste,  along  with  many 
Parsers.  It  was  the  scene  of  some  violent  conflicts  during  the  Mahometan  dynasty 
of  Mysore. 

At  the  river  Chandraghiri,  bounding  Canara  on  the  south,  the  Hindoo  I  pn^nceor 
region  of  Malabar  commences,  and  extends  to  Cape  Comorin.  The  |  >tow«» 
British  province  of  Malabar  forms  only  part  of  this  region,  the  remainder  consisting 
of  Cochin  and  Travancore.  The  British  province  extends  about  200  miles  along  the 
coast.  ThiiS  province  contains  few  villages  or  towns,  except  on  the  sea-coast,  each 
man  living  distinct  on  his  estate  or  fitrm;  the  house  being  within  the  garden,  which 
is  surroomlad  by  a  high  bank  and  deep  valley,  like  a  rampart  and  ditch.  Black  pep- 
per is  thd  chief  article  of  export  Almost  the  whole  land  is  private  property.  The 
approved  history  of  this  country  is,  that  it  was  created,  or  raised  from  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  for  the  use  of  the  Brahmins.  There  are  established  rules  of  great  antiquity, 
for  the  transier,  lease,  and  mortgage  of  estates.  The  Mahometans  or  Mopkiys, 
being  persons  of  industry  and  business,  acquire  great  advantages  over  the  idle  and 
dissolute  Nairs,  so  that  they  often  make  purchases  or  obtain  mortgages  of  the  estates 
of  the  latter. 

The  principal  division  of  the  Hindoo  c&stes  here,  is  into  I.  Namburies  j  j^,,  tiivinon 
or  Brahmfais;  II.  Nairs  of  various  classes;  III.  Tiars,  the  free  cultivat-  |  of«Mie.. 
ors  of  the  soil ;  IV.  Malears,  musicians  and  conjurors,  also  freemen ;  and  V.  The 
Poliars,  or  bondmen,  attached  to  the  soil.     The  distance  of  intercourse  by  which  the 
different  castes  arc  separated,  is  laid  down  with  great  precision. 

I.  A  Nair  must  not  touch  a  Brahmin;  a  Tiar  must  keep  at  the  distance  of  thirty- 
six  yards;  and  a  Foliar  ninety-six  steps."  II.  A  Tiar  niuat  not  come  within  twelve 
steps  of  a  Nair;  a  Malcar  withhi  three  or  four;  or  a  Foliar  within  ninety-six.  IH.  a 
Malear  must  not  touch  a  Tiar.     IV.  A  Foliar  must  not  come  near  even  to  a  Maiear 
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or  to  any  other  oaste.  If  he  wishes  to  speak  to  any  one  of  diena,  he  matt  stand  it 
'  the  prescribed  distance  and  call  aloud.  When  any  unfortunate  violation  of  these  lulei 
occurs,  the  person  polluted  by  it  purifies  himself  by  bathing  and  reading  the  sacred 
books,  according  to  rules  which  vary  with  the  degree  of  contamination  incunedt 
tte  Mtadih  I  There  is  a  still  more  loathed  race  of  outcasts  in  Malabar,  catted  Niadif, 
who  wander  in  small  companies,  and,  when  they  see  a  passenger,  set  up  a  bowl  whidi 
warns  him  not  to  oome  too  near,  and  proclaims  the  necessities  of  the  wretched  iodh 
vidual.  The  charitably  disposed  lay  down  what  they  mean  to  bestow,  and  go  away; 
and  then  the  Niadis  approach  and  pick  it  up.  They  eat  toitoisea,  and  Bometimei 
alligators. 

siogniaritiet  I  '^^^  ^^^^  remarkable  of  the  castes  in  Malabar  is  that  of  the  Naits, 
oraeNftfan.  I  who  are  subdivided  into  eleven  gradations.  They  are  theSiidra,  or  mili- 
tary caste,  and,  though  not  all  following  the  military  profession,  were  formerly  all 
liable  to  be  called  on  for  military  duty  by  the  Rajas.  At  present  they  workatvarioof 
handicraft  occupations ;  they  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Brahmins;  they  are  fond 
of  appearing  in  arms,  and  often  practise  assassination;  their  arrogance  towards  the 
inferior  castes  was  formerly  of  the  harshest  kind.  A  Nair  was  expected  to  cut  down 
any  Tiar,  or  Mucua,  (fisherman,)  who  presumed  to  touch  his  person,  or  any  Foliar, 
or  Pariar,  who  did  not  turn  out  of  his  road  as  he  passed.  Tho  Nairs,  in  commoD 
with  all  the  Malabar  Hindoos,  are  as  remarkablo  for  thoughtless  profusion  as  tho 
people  in  other  parts  of  India  for  extreme  parsimony.  But  the  most  singular  charac- 
teristic of  this  race  is  to  be  found  in  the  terms  of  intercourse  observed  by  tho  two 
sexes.  They  marry  before  the  age  of  ten,  but  the  husband  never  cohabits  willi  bis 
wife ;  she  lives  with  her  mother  or  her  brother,  and  is  at  liberty  to  cohaliit  mih  any 
other  man  who  is  of  equal  or  higher  rank.  Hence  no  man  knows  his  own  father; 
his  brothers  and  sisters  are  only  known  by  their  common  relatioosliip  to  one  mother; 
and  when  a  man  dies,  his  property  descends,  not  to  children  supposied  to  be  his  own, 
but  to  those  of  his  mother  or  his  sister.  The  mother  manages  the  house,  and  at  her 
death  the  eldest  sister  assumes  the  direction. 

Before  the  time  of  Hyder,  this  country  was  governed  by  numerous  chiefs  or  landed 
proprietors,  whose  jurisdiction  continually  varied  in  extent,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  succession.  The  Moplays,  along  the  sea-coast,  are  descendants  of  Ara- 
bians, and  extremely  fanatical  in  their  religion.  The  mutual  antipathy  which  subsi^ti 
.  between  them  and  tho  Hindoos  is  very  great 
SJui'Sf^st''  I  ^^^  Christian  religion  was  early  introduced  into  Malabar,  and  tlie  pro- 
iiMmAa.  I  fessors  of  that  religion  seem  to  be  entitled  Co  be  considered  as  a  distinct 
primitive  church.  They  reject  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  the  mystery  of  transub- 
stantiation,  and  the  adoration  of  relics  and  images.  When  Vasco  de  Goma  anivcd 
at  Cochin  in  1603,  he  found  a  political  community  professing  the  Christian  faitfa* 
with  a  king  at  their  head.  But,  finding  that  they  differed  from  the  church  of  Rome, 
the  Portuguese  exerted  themselves  to  convert  them,  both  by  persuasion  and  force. 
Hence  there  are  many  Roman  Catholics  here  who  have  tlieir  places  of  worship- 
The  original  church  uses  Syriac  copies  of  tho  sacred  books,  and  the  same  language 
is  retained  in  those  used  by  the  proselyted  phurches.  The  members  of  the  former 
are  8t)metimes  called  Nestoriahs,  sometimes  tho  Christians  of  St.  Thomas.  They 
trace  their  origin  to  the  apostle  of  this  name,  who,  according  to  them,  visited  their 
country;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  the  founder  of  their  church  was  another  Tho- 
mas, who  landed  on  this  coast  in  the  fifth  century.  They  acknowledge  the  patriarch 
of  Antioch  as  their  early  head.  They  arc  called  sometimes  tho  Syrian  Christians. 
They  highly  value  the  Syriac  language  as  the  sacred  dialect  in  which  Christ  and  his 
disciples  spoke ;  that  language  is  not  understood  by  the  people,  and  therefore  extem- 
poraneous explanations  of  the  Scriptures  are  given  by  the  clergy.  The  Syriac  is,  in 
fact,  used  among  them  as  the  Latin  Vulgate  is  in  tho  church  of  Home.  Among  the 
mountainous  parts  of  Travancore,  Dr.  Claudius  Buchanan  found  many  simple  and 
amiable  communities  of  these  worshippers;  and  ho  put  thcin  on  a  jdan  of  having  tho 
Scriptures  translated  into  the  Mahibaric,  the  vuruuculur  lan^rmurc  of  tlic  country. 
%TO.iiuffni«h  *  I  Those  who  have  been  converted  to  tho  churcli  of  Uomc  sue  cLiclly  oo 
^^***^'*^      I  the  sea-coaot.     Alter  yielding'  to  the  doctrines  and  pruclxcc^  of  the  sub* 
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jactff  of  dM  pope  aad  ihe  iiM|iiiflitt<»|  they  made  a  fina  stand  when  reqoifed  to  give 
op  the  fiyriac  as  die  sacied  language  appropriated  to  diTine  service,  and  to  adopt  the 
Lalia  in  iis  stead ;  and  the  missionaries  were,  by  their  obstinacy,  necessitated  so  far 
to  relax  in  this  point  as  to  allow  diem  to  retain  the  Syriac.  They  are  distinguished 
by  the  appeUaiion  ef  the  Syro-Rmnish  Christians.  The  total  unmber  of  C^istians 
on  the  Malabar  coaet  is  estimated  at  200,000,  of  whom  about  90,000  are  in  the  Tra- 
vancore  countiy.  The  villages  of  Malabar  are  the  neatest  in  India;  the  houses  are 
contiguoas,  in  a  straight  line,  built  of  mud  of  an  excellent  quality,  well  smootlied  and 
painted;  but  being  thatched  with  pahn  leaves,  to  prevent  the  mud  from  being  washed 
away,  they  are  extremely  combustible.  The  higher  ranks  use  little  clothing,  but  are 
remarkably  cleanly  in  their  persons;  so  that  cutaneous  disorders  are  only  known 
among  slavea  and  the  lowest  castes.  The  beauty  and  elegant  dress  of  the  Brahmin 
women  give  some  lustre  to  the  general  aspect  of  society.  Common  fowls  were  not 
known  among  the  original  natives,  but  since  they  have  been  introduced  by  Europeans, 
tliey  are  to  be  had  in  abundance. 

Hyder,  when  he  took  this  province  in  1761,  found  in  it  large  quanti*  I  ^S^^^i^d^** 
ties  of  treasure,  which  had  been  accumulated  by  the  inhabitants  for  ages.  |  Tippoo. 
He  drove  out  all  the  Rajas  except  those  who  instantly  submitted  to  him.  He  pro<- 
ceeded  gradually  to  settle  them  after  frequent  outbreakings.  Tippoo,  however,  in 
1788,  firmly  estsdilisbed  his  sway,  and  enforced  hisxehgi^n  by  an  overwhelming  army, 
circumeising  all  those  whcHn  he  could  lay  hold  of.  The  British,  on  subduing  Tip- 
poo, restored  the  expelled  Rajas,  and  reinstated  them  in  their  possessions;  but,  in 
three  successive  settlements,  Ihese  failed  to  fulfil  their  engagements;  they  maintain- 
ed a  rule  over  the  people  of  the  most  oppressive  description,  and  the  countiy  was 
distracted  by  insurrections.  The  Rajas  were,  for  these  reasons,  ultimately  deprived 
of  all  authority,  and  allowed  a  fifth  part  of  the  levenue  to  support  their  rank.  The 
refractory  among  them  have  been  subdued  by  military  force,  and  local  arrangements 
have  been  made  by  which  tranquillity  is  now  resl0ie<L  The  pepulation  in  1800  was 
reckoned  600,000,  but  must  be  considerably  grealar*  More  than  one-third  are  Ma- 
hometans. 

The  sea-port  town  of  TeUicheny,  in  lat  11^  45'  was  long  the  chief  |  Taiiiebeny. 
English  settlement  on  this  coast,  but  has  declined  aiace  the  Company's  commerce 
was  removed  to  Mahe.  The  richest  natives  still  reside  here,  ,and  the  inhabi- 
tants are  far  more  civilized  than  in  the  rest  of  the  province. .  It  contains  an  arsenal, 
and  is  a  great  mart  for  pepper  and  cardamom,  sandal  and  teak  wood,  cotton  stuffs, 
and  other  Malabaric  goods.  Mah6  is  the  principal  Fix^nch  settlement  |  Mk6. 
on  this  coast  It  is  finely  situated  on  high  ground,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  ;  the 
situation  being  much  better  than  that  of  TelUcherry.  The  French  have  in  general 
been  guided  by  more  enlarged  and  judicious  views  in  the  selection,  of  their  stations 
than  the  EngUsh,  who  seem  to  have  been  attracted  solely  by  the  temporary  resort  o€ 
commerce. 

The  city  of  Calicut,  in  lat  >1°  15',  is  a  place  of  great  trade.  It  has  |  caiicot. 
been  thoiscene  of  some  sanguinary  contests,  in  which  the  Portuguese  in  the  first 
instance,  and  afterwards  Tippoo  and  the  English  were  concerned.  It  contains  5000 
houses.  The  Raja  of  the  Calicut  district,  or  the  Tamuri  Rajah,  called  the  Zamorin 
by  Europeans,  is  one  of  the  most  respected  native  chiefs.  The  males  of  the  family 
are  called  Tamburans,  and  the  females  Tcunburettis.  It  would  be  reckoned  scandalous 
for  the  ladies  to  have  any  intercourse  with  their  husbands.  The  Namburi  Brahmins 
arc  generally  the  fathers  of  their  children.  Tlie  oldest  man  of  the  family  by  tho 
female  line  is  the  Tamuri  Raja,  and  he  pretends  to  be  higher  than  the  Rrahminis,  and 
inferior  only  to  the  gods ;  but  these  pretensions  are  not  acquiesced  in  by  the  Brali- 
mins.  At  present  he  has  a  revenue,  but  no  authority.  The  town  of  Paniany,  thirty- 
six  miles  south  from  the  preceding,  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Moplays,  I  Aeeoonc  orthe 
or  Mahometan  descendants  of  Arabs,  who  settled  here  at  an  early  pe-  j  ^^f^^*- 
hod  of  tlic  Mahometan  religion.  It  is  the  residence  of  their  Taogul,  or  chief  priest, 
and  contains  forty  mosques.  They  use  a  peculiar  written  character,  totally  different 
from  tho  Arabic,  that  language  being  known  to  very  few  among  them  except  the 
priests.  They  had  no  government,  but  were  completely  subject  to  the  Hindoo  chiefs)- 
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tin  Tippoo  eaeoiiraged  them  to  m»ke  the  most  wmioii  aHaeks  on  die  Hiadoof  , 
■■d  thus  tf«B8foi»fid  them  into  a  set  ^  iawleM,  UoodMurstf  niffiaiiB,  who  have 
wilii  difimdty  been  in  any  degree  refomied  hj  the  eirfiBeqaent  fide  of  the  Britbh. 
TheTengul  IB  etill  their  epirilual  head^  who  namee  the  Imim  of  the  mosque,  gene- 
raU]F  giving  the  appointmeat  to  the  sister's  son,  or  heir,  of  the  preceding  fonctioDaij. 
Has  shows,  efen  among  that  ntee,  a  tendency  to  complj  with  Ate  native  cnstoms  o( 
the  country. 

OBdaw  I  To  the  south  of  the  British  Malabar  lies  the  small  principality  of  Co- 
cAun,  so  named  from  a  word  signifying  ^  a  morass.*'  It  contains  a  oonsiderable 
variety  of  valoable  forest  trees,  which  contribute  greatly  to  the  beauty  ot  the  scenery, 
and  tiie  picturesqae  appearance  of  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitaiits. 
ohMhm.  I  in  this  province  are  many  Christian  villages,  inhabited  bhiefly  by  the 
Christians  of  St.  Thomas,  which  are  generally  well  built  and  cleanly.  A  great  num- 
ber of  Jews  live  c^out  Cochin,  of  whom  there  are  two  classes,  distinguished  by  the 
wuntad  I  appellation  of  white  Jews  and  black  Jews.  The  white  Jews  are  con- 
itekmn.  I  altered  as  later  emigrants  than  the  black,  and  of  purer  blood,  the 
black  being  partly  descendants  of  Hindoo  proselytes,  and  partly  (k  a  mixed  breed. 
They  have  a  synagogue  in  tiie  town  of  Cochin ;  but  the  greater  part  of  them  live  in 
the  interior.  Trittoor,  Paroor,  Chenotta,  and  M aleh,  ace  the  cnief  settlements  of 
the  black  Jews.  The  whits  Jews  keep  a  historical  record  of  their  emigrafioo, 
which  they  date  as  far  back  as  the  building  of  the  second  temple.  Their  first  set- 
tlement was  at  Cranganor,  where  they  continued  a  thousand  y^ars,  and  during  that 
time  were  joined  by  many  others  who  had  heard  of  their  prosperity ;  but  at  last,  in 
consequence  of  intestine  discord,  a  Hindoo  prince  who  was  caSed  to  the  assbtancc 
of  one  of  the  parties,  destroyed  many  of  them,  and  dispersed  the  remainder,  a  catas- 
trophe oompaied  to  tiio  suflbrin^s  of  tiie  Jews  at  Jernsalem  as  related  by  Josephua. 
They  show  a  brass  plate,  on  wmeh  an  ancient  grant  of  land  and  certain  privileges 
from  an  Indian  king,  4b  inscribed  ill  the  Malaharic  character,  and  in  so  old  a  hand  as 
to  be  scarcely  intelUgible,  The^Rev*  Dr.  C.  Buchanan  caused  a  fac  simile  of  this 
plate  to  be  engraved  at  Cochin,  which  is  now  deposited  in  the  library  of  the  u^ver- 
sity  of  Cambridge.*  Among  the  l^ck  Jews  the  same  zealous  inquirer  fbnnd  several 
Hebrew  books,  partly  print^  and  partly  manuscript  Some  of  the  tombs  in  their  bu- 
rial grounds  are  handsomely  constructed.  In  building  their  houses  it  is  a  rule  to 
leave  a  part  unfinished,  as  an  emblem  of  tiie  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  write 
on  it  words  signifying  **  in  memory  of  the  desolotion.'^f 

Jg*J«j;  I  The  Raja  of  Cochin  maintained  his  independence  to  a  later  period 
dHik  I  than  most  of  the  other  Hindoo  chiefs.    Tippoo  was  tiie  first  who  com- 

pelled him  to  pay  tribute,  which  he  now  does  to  the  English.    Having  in  1809  made 
an  attack  on  the  latter,  supposed  to  be  instigi^d  by  a  hostile  European  power,  he 
was  reduced  to  a  more  dependent  condition,  and  his  tribute  augmented. 
car  or  c»>     I      The  city  of  Cochin  was  the  station  of  the  first  Portuguese  ibrtress  in 
*^^  I  India,  begun  in  1503.    The  Dutch  took  it  in  1663.    Under  tiiem  Co- 

chin was  a  plane  of  great  commerce.  This  city  contains  a  great  many  protestants, 
in  consequence  of  colonies  planted,  and  conversions  made,  by  4ie  Dutch.  It  is  on 
the  sea  coast,  in  lat.  9^  37'.  It  is  stiH  a  place  of  great  trade  m  pepper,  cardamoms, 
preoious  stones,  teak  wood,  and  other  articles  of  export  Several  vessels  are  built 
at  it  The  white  and  black  Jews,  Moom,  and  Parsces,  have  their  own  bazars.  The 
town  has  a  handsome  appearance,  and  contains  within  it  large  plantations  of  cocoa 
trees,  and  other  palms,  which  difiiise  a  delicious  fragrance. 

omfMor.  I  Cranganor,  sixteen  miles  north  firofii  Cochin,  is  the  place  where  the 
apostle  Thomas  is  said  to  have  landed  from  Aden  in  Arabia.  Both  the  town  and  the 
Portuguese  fort  are  now  in  ruins.  It  is  still  the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  under  whom 
are  forty-five  churches. 

Ptavinraof  I  The  western  coast  from  Cochin  to  Cape  Comorin  is  occupied  by  llic 
^  I  pi^^jyjjjp^  q£  Travancore,  which  lies  between  the  eighth  and  tenth  degrees 

*  Buchanan's  Christian  Researches  in  Asia,  3d  edition  p.  20/— 210. 
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of  Mrtk  latkiidab  At  iheBO  latitudes  them^ir  only  one  chain  of  die  CHiattte,  the  w«i»- 
em,  and  no  dcTated  table  land;  the  eastern  Ghants  haifiag  terminated  more  to  the 
north.  Thifl  province,  oomprehendiag  the  costinuationi  of  the  westan  Ghaut  chainy 
ia  bounded  oo  the  eaet  bj  the  Camatic.  Agriculture  in  coodoeted  here  |  m^vtam. 
on  principles  somewhat  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  Gamatac.  No  tanks  aw  le* 
quired  for  irrigation;  the  seasons  always  affording  sufficient  moisture  for  the  cultiTa^ 
tion  of  rice,  which  is  called  the  wet  cultivation,  and  is  of  considerable  extent  in  this 
province.  The  principal  dry  cultivation  ta  that  of  pepper,  betel  nut,  and  cocoa  nuta. 
Inland  trade  is  cruelly  restricted  by  the  exaction  of  duties  at  every  stage  of  the  transit 
of  goods,  passes  being  unknown,  except  for  articles  already  farmed.  There  are 
taxes  on  Christian  festivals,  on  neta  and  fishermen,  and  a  capitation  tax  on  all  malea 
from  sixteen  to  twenty,  except  Nairs,  Moplays,  and  artificers.  The  number  sub- 
jected to  this  tax  ia  250,000.  The  British  have  had  some  obstacles  to  I  cmi  ud  pti. 
encounter  in  fixing  the  administraticm  of  justice  in  this  province.  The  |  ^^'^'^^ 
Flindoo  law  is  the  basis  of  procedure;  but  owing  to  the  number  of  Christians  and 
Mussulmans,  that  law  will  not  universally  apply.  It  makes  the  killing  of  a  cow  a 
capital  crime.  It  sanctions  the  trial  by  ordeal,  and  other  absurd  practices.  In  one 
case>  property  which  had  been  awarded  by  a  judge  to  one  of  the  litigants  in  conse- 
quence of  his  oath,  was  lefened  to  an.  assembly  eff  pipdita  by  the  Resident,  beforo 
whom  the  cause  had  been  brought  by  appeal;  that  propcNly  was  found  by  the  pundits 
to  be  due  to  the  opposite  party,  because  the  man's  oaikk  had  been.fendeied  null  by 
the  death  of  a  cow  m  his  house  within  forty  days!  TheUial  by  oideal  has  even  found 
its  way  among  the  Jews.  One  of  them  complained  to  the  Resid^it  that  he  had  been 
obliged  by  a  court  of  justice  to  put  his  hand  in  boiiiu  oil,  aad,  because  he  could  not 
sustain  it,  lost  both  his  cause  and  the  use  of  his  handT  T^  British  functiommea  are 
generally  applied  to  by  the  Raja,  or  by  the  Ranny  er  qoeen,  the  leading  Tambuietti, 
to  conduct  the  national  affiiirs,  on  account  of  the  gresA  partiality  and  turbulence  which 
so  commonly  attend  the  administration  of  native  Dewana  and  otllyfimftiisters.  It  ia 
among  the  hills  of  Travancore  that  the  Syrian  ChruiianMM#fnost  jcompletely  natu- 
ndized.  Hindoo  temples  are  so  mre,  and  plain  Chmtian  churches  ao  abundant,  that 
a  European  traveller  would  scarcely  believe  himself  to  be  in  IMa.  The  customs 
with  regard  to  the  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  which  we  have  afaready  no-  I  ijryjfn» 
ticed  umier  te  head  of  Malabar  in  speaking  of  the  Naka^  operate  in  |  ^'"'^ 
Travancore  to  their  full  extent,  and  regulate  the  aucceasien  to  the  throne,  and  te 
propertj.  The  husbands  of  the  Tamburettia^  or  priaceesaa,  hare  no  infiueice  in  the 
state,  and  are  sent  back  to  their  viUagea  on  die  death  of  the  Tand>urettis  to  whom 
they  have  been  married.  This  perverted  system  of  domestic  relationa,  tegether  with 
the  oppressive,  character  of  the  government,  has  generated  a  peeuliar  turpitude  of 
character  ia  this  countiy,  showing  itself  in  ihe  prevalence  of  an  uncoBMnoB  decree- 
of  idleness,  treachery,  and  turbulenoe.  The  male  oflbpring  of  the  Tamburettis  are 
the  onlj  legal  heirs  to  the  throne;  but  certain  forms  are  indispensable  in  order  to 
become  ^i^^unburettis.  In  remote  times  the  Tamburettis  themselves  were  the  sove- 
reigns. But  about  the  year  1740  the  power  was  transfbrred  fiom  the  princesaea  te 
their  sons.  Superstitious  scruples,  as  well  as  political  feeiing%  often  contribute  to 
peiplcx  the  royal  succession,  and  thou^  not  how  attended  with  aelual  turbulenee, 
prove  a  source  of  difficulty  which  the  British  -power  alwajrs  waits  to  see  removed 
before  it  gives  its  sanction  to  the  succession. 

Travancore,  the  ancient  capital,  is  twen^*sevea  miles  N.N.W.  from  Cape  Come* 
rim  The  present  capital  is  Trivanderam,  in  lat  8^  29',  iifty*two  miles  |  Trtvaaiiwi. 
from  Cape  Comorin.  It  is  the  usual  residence  of  the  Tncvaneero  Raju.  The  caa- 
tle  is  extremely  ill  built  The  royal  palaoe  ia  hurge  and  well  built,  in  |  itefdMb 
the  European  taste,  containing  a  great  variety  of  paintings,  clocks,  and  other  Euro- 
pean ornaments.  But  the  Raja  prefers  living  in  a  house  of  a  more  humble  appear- 
ance, where  he  is  surrounded  with  Brahmins.  The  town  ia  papuh>us,  and  in  1785 
it  had  a  garrison  of  10,000  Sepoys  disciplined  in  the  European  manner,  1000  NaiiB, 
and  400  Patau  cavalry.  Now,  however,  the  force  at  the  Raja's  diiposal  must  be 
much  less  considerable.    There  is  a  smaU  sea  port,  seventy-eight  miles  from  Cape 
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t  Comorin,  called  Anjengo,  near  to  which  is  Atdnga  (named  in  most  maps 
Attancal)  where  the  Tamburettia  principally  reside. 

Gape  Comorin,  the  terminating  point  of  the  Indian  continent,  is  sitoated  just  at  the 
boundary  between  Travancore  and  the  Camattc,  and  comes  into  Tiew  in  our  account 
of  that  province. 


BOOK  XLIX. 

INDOSTAN  CONTINUED. 
Island  of  Ceylon,  the  LacoadwoSf  and  the  Maldives. 

Leaving  now  the  oontinent  of  British  India,  we  shall  give  a  description  of  some 
islands  which  form  natural  ap^nAsiges  to  that  conntry.  The  most  conspicuous  is 
iflittidorcey.  I  tho  largo  and  rich  island  of  Ceylon ;  in  which  wc  havo  been  told  that 
'^^  I  the  stenos  are  rnbies  and  sapphires,  that  amomum  scents  the  marshes, 

and  cinnamon  the  forests,  and-  that  the  most  common  plants  fm'nish  precious  per- 
fumes. Elephants  of  the  most  handsome  and  valuable  kind  run  here  in  flocks  as 
the  wild  boars  do  in  thosforests  <^  Eiarope,  while  tho  brilliant  peacock  and  the  bird 
of  Paradise  occupy  the  plfco  of  «ir  rooks  and  our  swallows.* 
Its  Mme.  I  This  island  has  received  difiereiit  names  at  diiferent  periods  with  dif- 
ferent authors.  Cosmos  calls  it  Sielen  Diva,  or  the  island  Sielen,  from  which  we 
have  in  Europeaft  languages  Sekin  and  Ceylon.  -But,  as  Ammianus  Marcellinos 
calls  tho  inhabitajits  Sdi^niives^nd  as  tho  Arabrc  name  Serandtb  is  a  comiptiott  of 
Solan  Div,  the  latter  must  be  ti^ced  to  a  very  ancient  period,  and  probably  is  con- 
tained in  tho  Shmmidu,  (which  should  be,  read  SUundu)  of  Ptolemy.  This  tem 
indeed  has  the  syllables  Paiai  preceding  it;  but  these  are  merely  the  Greek  adverb 
for  '^  old,"  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  name  itself.  Another  Indian  name 
Salabha,  or  ^'  the  rich  island,"  may  be  recognised  in  the  Salike  of  the  same  geogra- 
pher. Bui  the  more  ancient  Sanscrit  name,  Langa,  and  that  which  is  now  most  vaed 
among  the  natives  and  their  neighbours,  Singala,  were  imknowa  to  our  ancient  au- 
thors. Siqgala  signifies  the  eowitry  of  ^^  lions."  Some  think  tiiat  Sinhal-Dwipa, 
(^r  the  ^^  lion  ialaikl,")  is  the  origin  of  the  term  Sielendiba  of  Cosapas.  It  was  called 
also  Taprohratu  by  the  older  writers,  a  name  unknawn  before  tiie  tame  of  Alexan- 
der, and  of  uncertain  application.     Tabobon  is  a  name  which  it  receives  in  San- 

scaition,iiw^  I  This  island  is  situated  between  the  parallel  of  5°  56',  and  ^  ^^'  ^' 
^  I  latitude,  and  between  76^.36^  and  81**  58'  E.  longitude.     Part  o(  its 

length  lies  due  east  from  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  at  a  distance  of  thirty  miles,  l^ 
form  is  ovate ;  its  northern  extremity  being  the  most  pointed,  with  the  island  of  Jan- 
napatam,  of  a  very  irregular  form,  appended  to  it.  It  is  almost  two*thirds  of  the 
size  of  Ireland,  containing  a  surface  of  20,770  square  miles.  The  sea-coast  is  1<J^ 
and  flat,  and  encircled  with  a  broad  border  of  oocoa-nut  trees,  surrounded  by  rocks 
and  shoals.  The  interior  is  iiftled  with  mountains,  which  are  seen  from  the  ocean 
rising  in  successive  ranges;  many  of  them  beautiful  and  verdant,  others  huge, 
rocky,  and  peaked.  The  highest  and  most  conspicuous  mountain  is  that  of  Adams 
peak.  . 

cyamte.  |  In  thifl  country  winter  is  unknown ;  the  perennial  summer  is  o'^v 
diversified  by  the  diflerence  of  a  few  degrees  of  temperature.  . 

MiiioMw.      I      Over  most  of  the  island,' and  particularly  the  maritime  provinces,  wfi 

*  Linnxttfl,  Musaeum  Ceylanlcamy  Prvfat. 
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wiad  blows  duriag  a  oertaia  period  of  the  year  froiQ  tbe  south-west,  and  a  certain  period 
from  the  north-east,  the  same  monsoons  whieh,  under  local  variations,  prevail  over 
India;  the  south-west  monsoon  blows  while  the  sun  is  north  of  the  line,  the  temperature 
of  the  continent  being  then  higher  than  that  of  the  ocean.    This  continues  from  the 
end  of  April  to  the  beginning  of  November.    The  period  of  the  other  monsoon 
is  when  the  sun  is  to  the  south  of  the.  Une,  when  the  ocean,  taken  along  with 
the  southern  part  of  Africa,  is  of  a  higher  temperature  than  the  Indian  continent. 
The  difference  of  temperature  being  less  than  in  the  first  period,  the  duration  of 
this  monsoon  is  shorter  than  the  other,  beginning  in  November,  and  ending  in  March* 
The  south-west  wind  is  generally  felt  over  the  island,  but  the  north-east  wind  does 
not,  during  half  its  duiation,  reach  across  the  mountain8>i6  Columbo  on  the  west  coast* 
The  proportion  of  rain  which  falls  is  great,  most  particularly  among  the  mountains, 
and  on  those  parts  of  the  coast  which  are  most  subjected  to  the  influence  of  the 
monsoon.     The  rains  are  periodical  and  extremely  heavy,  two  or  three  inches  often 
falling  in  the  course  of  a  day.     At  the  northern  extremity,  and  along  the  east  coast, 
the  rainy  season  begins  in  November,  lasting  about  two  months  with  great  violence; 
the  rest  of  the  year  is  dry,  and  rarely  visited  by  scanty  showers.   On  the  west  coast, 
most  rain  falls  about  the  setting  in  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  but  it  is  not  so  heavy 
nor  so  constant  here  as  on  the  opposite  side ;  the  dry  season,  too,  is  more  liable  to 
be  interrupted  by  showers.    Hence  the  west  coast  is  seldom  parched,  and  exhibits  at 
ail  times  the  most  inviting  aspect  to  strangers.     The  seasons  among  the  mountains 
participate  more  of  those  of  the  opposite  coasts  in  different  places,  in  proportion  to 
their  local  situation  and  aspect.    Rains  are  frequent  in  the  interior,  hence  the  coun"* 
tiy  is  well  watered.    The  heat  varies  in  diflbrent  places*    The  west  coast  is  remark- 
able for  equality  of  temperature,  exceeding  in  this  respect  any  other  part  of  the 
world,  except  a  few  small  islands  at  a  great  distance  from  land,  such  as  St  Helena 
and  Ajscension  island.    The  mean  temperature  is  about  78*^,  and  the  atmosphere  is 
exceedingly  moist*    The  east  coast,  about  Trincomalee,  is  remarkable  for  intense 
heats,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  hot  months  being  82.8«    Among  the  mountains, 
the  temperature  is  generally  cooler  than  might  be  expected,  and  the  vicissitudes  are 
greater*     The  mean  annual  temperature  of  Kandy  is  about  73*  6.*    Ceylon  suftrs 
much  less  from  violent  storms  and  hurricanes  than  islands  in  general,  especially  be- 
tween the  tropics.   Instances  of  this  kind,  however,  have  occurred.    In  1819,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  island,  there  was  a  violent 
thunder  shower,  with  wind  and  hail,  which  unroofed  the  houses  in  an  instant,  tore  up 
many  trees,  and  broke  others  across  which  were  fourteen  feet  in  circumference.^ 
The  most  healthy  parts  of  the  island  are  the  south-west  coast,  and  the  |  SiiuMtr. 
loftier  grounds  of  the  interior  situations,  which  coincide  in  being  well  ventilated,  and 
refreshed  with  frequent  showers.    The  most  unhealthy  regions  are  the  wooded  parts 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  in  all  directions  except  to  the  south-west  These 
parts  resemble  the  Terriani  in  the  north  of  Indostan.     The  lower  mounta]n9us  dis- 
tricts, and  the  northern  and  the  eastern  shores,  hold  in  this  particular  an  intermediate 
character.  Trincomalee  is  never  sickly  while  subjected  to  the  north-east  wind,  com* 
ing  directly  from  the  sea ;  but  it  changes  for  the  worse  during  the  south-west  winds, 
which  blow  over  an  extent  of  a  low  unwholesome  territory.    The  diseases  are  in 
general  those  which  prevail  in  hot  climates.     Elephantiasis,  and  various  cutaneous 
affections,  are  very  common  among  the  natives.  Dysentery  is  more  frequent  than  in 
India,  and  is  formidable  from  its  fataUty,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  course.     Palsy  and 
insanity  are  frequent  both  among  the  natives  and  among  Europeans. 

The  principal  river  is  the  ]VIahawell6-ganga,  which,  winding  extensively  |  Bi«cn. 
among  the  highest  of  the  moiintains  of  the  interior,  and  supphed  with  many  tributaries, 
receives  all  the  water  which  falls  on  that  region,  aiul  empties  itself  on  the  east  coast, 
between  Trincomalee  and  Batticaloe*  It  is  only  partially  navigable.  Shallows, 
rocks,  and  rapids  interrupt  the  navigable  communication  between  its  higher  parls 
and  the  sea.    The  Kalan^-ganga,  which  runs  ftrom  Adam's  Peak  in  a  westerly  di« 

•  Dr.  John  Davy's  Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,  1821,  p,  68. 
t  Ibid.  p.  73. 
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rection,  falling  in  the  sea  at  Col^fabo,  though  of  muth  sinaller  dimeiifiiDns,  is  more 
important,  on  account  of  its  being  navigable  for  boats  for  three-f<i)urtha  of  its  course. 
Hence  it  is  much  used  for  inland  carriage,  and  is  likely  to  be  more  so  in  future. 
Perhaps  by  an  artificial  communication  with  the  navigable  part  of  the  Mahawelle* 
ganga,  the  general  internal  communications  may  be  materially  facilitated.* 
ifiMimif.  I  The  whole  of  this  island  consists  of  what  mineralogists  call  primitive 
rock,  chiefly  granite  and  gneiss,  with  some  quartz  rock  in  large  veins,  hornblende, 
and  dolomite  rock,  which  last  is  both  in  veins  and  imbedded.  Limestone  is  confined 
to  the  province  of  Jaffnapataro,  and  is  of  the  shell  kind,  and  mixed  with  coral  rock. 
Grey  and  blackish  sandstone  is  of  general  occurrence  along  the  shore.  This  island 
is  remarkable  for  its  richnessHn  gems,  and  for  the  variety  of  its  minerals.  The  pri- 
mitive rock  contains  ores  of  iron  and  manganese,  the  former  of  which  is  worked  by 
the  natives,  the  species  being  those  called  red  hematite  and  bog  ore.  Rock  crystal, 
amethyst,  prase,  and  cat's-eye,  the  latter  particularly  fine,  topaz»  schorl,  common 
garnet,  and  the  variety  of  corundtim  called  the  cinnamon  stone,  are  also  found.  This 
last  is  an  interesting  mineral.  Ceylon  is  richer  in  zircon  than  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  It  has  long  been  celebrated  for  rubies  of  different  species.  The  country 
contains  several  nitre  caves. 

v^ecabio.  |  The  vegetable  productions  of  Ceylon  are  valuable.  The  cocoa-nut 
holds  the  first  rank  for  utility,  from  its  agreeable  fruit,  the  oil  which  it  yields,  the  tod- 
dy produced  from  it,  and  its  leaves  universally,  employed  for  the  walls  and  roofs  of 
the  dwellings.  The  bora$au8  flahelUformis,  or  palmyra,  is  also  valuable,  its  leaves 
being  used  for  writing  on  all  over  India,  and  its  wood  durable,  and  not  liable  to  the 
devastations  of  the  white  ants.  In  the  north  part  of  the  island  the  sweet  fruit  of  this 
tree  forms  a  leading  article  of  food  among  the  poor  inhabitants.  The  sago  tree,  the 
large  talipot  palm,  the  leaves  of  which  serve  for  umbrellas ;  two  species  of  bread  fruity 
the  Artocarpua  integrifoUa  and  inciaa,  the  singular  j!cii«  rdigiosaj  or  banyan  tree,  car* 
shew,  tamarind,  and  areca  nut  trees,  yield  their  respective  fruits.  There  arc  two 
annual  crops  of  oranges,  and  for  two  months  in  each  season  that  fruit  is  to  be  ob- 
tained in  a  good  state  for  eating.  They  are  of  a  delicious  flavour,  but  different  from 
those  to  which  we  are  accustomed,  their  colour,  when  ripe,  being  green  instead  of 
yellow.  Guavas,  papaw,  pomegranate,  bamboo,  sugar  cane,  pepper,  tobacco,  and 
various  articles  of  export,  grow  here.  Very  little  grain  is  cultivated  besides  rice,  of 
which  they  have  four  kinds.  There  is  not  a  sufficiency,  however,  for  the  inhabitants, 
so  that  a  considerable  importation  of  this  article  is  rendered  necessary.  Of  all  the  vege- 
gniMmcn.  |  table  productions  of  the  island  that  for  which  i  t  is  yiest  celebrated  is  its  cin- 
namon, the  bark  of  the  Laurus  Cinnamomumj  called  by  the  natives  coorundoo.  On  this 
the  riches  of  the  island  in  a  great  measure  depend;  therefore  the  cultivation  of  the 
trees,  and  the  gathering  of  the  bark,  are  objects  of  careful  attention.  In  April,  soon 
after  the  fruit  is  ripe,  the  business  of  decortication  begins.  May  and  June  are  reck- 
oned the  most  favourable  months,  the  three  following  not  so  good,  but  November 
and  December  are  favourable,  and  are  called  the  little  harvest.  The  labourer  first 
selects  a  tree  which  appears  to  him  ripe,  then  he  ascertains  it  by  striking  his  hatchet 
obliquely  into  a  branch;  if,  on  drawing  it  out,  the  bark  separates  from  the  wood,  the 
cinnamon  has  attained  maturity;  if  not,  it  must  remain.  He  cuts  down  a  number  of 
shoots,  from  three  to  five  feet  long,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  carries 
his  load  to  a  hut  or  shed,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  a  companion,  strips  off  and  cleans 
the  bark.  The  cinnamon  tree  flourishes  only  in  one  small  district  of  the  island,  being 
confined  to  the  south-west  angle,  from  Negumbo  to  Matura.  There  is  none  en  the 
western  side  beyond  Chilau,  nor  on  the  eastern  side  beyond  Tengalle.  Within 
this  range  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  warmth,  moisture,  and  steadiness  of  the 
climate,  contribute  to  cherish  it.  The  largest  plantation  is  near  Columbo,  and 
is  about  twelve  miles  in  circumference.  In  spme  inland  places,  it  grows  without  cul- 
tivation, but  of  inferior  quality.  The  cultivation  of  cinnamon  was  the  result  of  the 
experimental  enterprise  of  the  Dutch  governor  Falk,  who  presided  in  Ceylon  for 
"^  "^  years  before  its  conquest  by  the  English.     He  met  with  great  opposition  from 

•  Dr.  Davy. 
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the  prejudices  and  imagined  interests  of  the  natives,  some  of  whom  alily  attempted 
to  thwart  his  endeavours  by  sprinkling  the  plants  in  the  evening  with  hot  water.  His 
exertions  were  thus  a  little  retarded,  but  ultimately  succeeded.  The  quantity  of  cin- 
namon annually  sent  to  Britain  amounts  to  368,000  lbs.  for  which  the  East  India 
Company  pays  to  government  (as  this  island  is  immediately  subject  to  the  king) 
£60,000  Sterhng,  and  they  carry  it  home  at  their  own  expense.*  A  great  quantity 
is  used  by  the  slaves  in  the  South  American  mines  as  a  preservative  against  noxious 
exhalations,  and  it  is  dispersed  through  the  different  countries  of  the  east.  The 
wood  of  the  tree  has  no  smell,  and  is  chiefly  used  as  fuel. 

AH  the  larger  animals  of  Ceylon  are  common  to  it  with  continental  |  Animaii. 
India;  subject  to  accidental  modifications  in  the  qualities  of  their  respective  breeds. 
Some  of  the  continental  species  are  not  found  in  the  island.  The  ele*  |  KieiihMiti. 
phant  stands  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  its  quadrupeds.  Of  this  animal  there  are 
two  varieties, — one  with  very  long  teetli,  called  aUeia^  and  another,  which  has  either 
vetj  short  teeth,  or  none  at  all;  these  are  called  aeta,"^  Elephants  are  caught  In 
Ceylon^  chiefly  by  such  snares  as  have  been  described  in  Book  XLY1.;{;  Of  these 
there  is  one  at  Kotawy  in  this  island,  which  requires  300  men  to  guard  it  when  ele- 
phants are  caught.  On  the  first  day  of  a  hunt,  Mr.  Cordiner  mentions  that  they  had 
caught  twenty,  which  he  reckoned  a  small  number;  but  bo  thought  that  the  opera- 
tion might  be  rendered  much  more  speedy  by  additional  expedients.  §  On  another 
day  sixty  were  secured.  When  caught,  an  elephant  is  tamed  in  the  course  of  eight 
days.  They  are  conveyed. to  JaiTnapatam,  where  they  are  sold  by  auction  before 
they  are  transported  to  the  continent.  The  elephants  of  Ceylon  are  generally  from 
ten  to  eleven  feet  in  height  The  feet,  and  some  other  parts  of  the  flesh  of  this 
animal,  are  very  palatable.  The  Kandians  are  in  the  habit  of  catching  them  some- 
times by  laying  nooses  for  their  feet,  sometimes  chasing  them  on  tame  elephants, 
throwing  ropes  round  the  neck  and  feet  of  the  wild  animal,  and  then  beating  them 
into  subjection.  The  uses  to  which  this  noble  animal  is  applied  in  Ceylon  are,  as 
elsewhere,  innumerable.  Besides  carrying  all  sorts  of  burdens  in  peace  and  war, 
(hey  are  employed  in  thinning  plantations,  or  clearing  away  forests,  which  they  do  by 
polling  up  the  trees  with  their  trunks,  with  as  great  facility  as  a  man  pulls  up  stocks 
of  cabbage.  The  neighbourhood  of  Matura,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  is 
the  place  where  those  are  chiefly  caught  that  are  intended  for  exportation.  The  hunts 
take  place  once  in  three  or  four  years.  The  Indian  buffalo  is  also  found  in  a  wild 
state  in  Ceylon;  and  when  tamed,  employed  in  labour.  It  is  a  difierent  animal  from 
the  buflUo  of  the  sooth  of  Europe  and  Egypt;  being  inferior  in  size  and  stature  even 
to  the  English  ox,  and  the  horns  bending  back.  They  show  their  com-  I  5hS  qSHiJ^ 
mmiity  of  nattue  with  the  large  buffaloes  by  having  the  same  instinct  to  |  npcd*. 
roll  in  the  mad,  aad  remain  immersed  in  water  during  the  heat  of  the  day.  In  the 
wild  state  they  are  fierce,  and  rather  dangerous  to  meet  in  travelling.  Common  oxen 
of  various  colours,  but  mostly  bhick,  with  a  hump  on  the  shoulders,  are  reared  in 
considerable  numbers,  and  employed  in  labour.  Both  these  and  buflaloes  are  liable 
to  very  destructive  epidemics.  Hogs  are  plentiful,  and  much  eaten  by  the  Dutch 
and  Portuguese.  Sheep  and  goats  are  not  native  here,  and  few  of  them  are  reared, 
though  they  thrive  very  well,  especially  about  Jafihapatam.  The  horse  is  not  a  na- 
tive of  Ceylon,  and  the  only  ones  in  the  island  are  a  few  which  have  been  imported 
for  the  pleasore  of  the  European  inhabitants.  Some  have  been  bred  at  Jaflnapatam, 
and  the  small  island  of  Delfl.  They  were  first  introduced  there  by  the  Portuguese,' 
who  called  the  islands  Ilhoi  de  CmeUea.  The  woods  abound  with  deer,  of  which  a 
beautiful  small  species,  not  larger  than  a  hare,  is  very  common.  It  is  called  the 
moose  deer,  and  nearly  corresponds  with  the  Certua  gwnensia  of  Linnseus.  The 
royal  tiger  is  not  found  in  Ceylon;  but  a  smaller  species,  called  ChetOy  spotted  like 
the  leopardy  is  numerous*  Monkeys  swarm-as  they  do  in  Indostan,  and  among  others 

*  Cordiner's  Description  of  Ceylon,  vol.  i.  p.  46,  (published  in  180/. 
t  Asist.  Register,  1800.    MisceU.  Tncis^  p.  3.  t  See  page  127  of  this  volume. 

%  Sec  Cordiner's  Account  of  Ceylon,  vol.  i.  p.  213 — 247,  where  an  animated  account  of  an 
elephant  hunt  it  given,  accompamcd  by  a  plate  of  the  anare. 
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tbe  whito-bearded  and  the  black*bearded  species.  The  musk  animal  called  b^natu- 
ralists  Moachua  tnenuma,  and  the  jackal,  are  among  the  quadrupeds  which  people  the 
BMi.  I  island.     Its  birds  form  a  more  numerous  class;  Domestic  fowls,  ducks, 

and  geese,  are  plentiful  at  the  European  settlements.  The  jungle  fowl,  which  re- 
sembles the  pheasant,  is  in  great  abundance.  Green  pigeons  of  beautiful.phtmage, 
and  formings <iehcacy  for  the  table;  snipes,  green  parroquets  in  considerable  va- 
riety, peacocks,  fly-catchers,  tailor-birds,  kites,  vultures,  crowS|  and  numerous  othexs, 
either  peculiar  to  the  tropical  regions,  or  more  or  less  allied  to  species  famitiar  in 
Beptitet.  I  Europe,  abound.  Reptiles  of  various  sizes,  from  the  most  minute 
lizard  to  the  largest  alligator,  are  in  great  variety,  and  among  others  the  house-lizard, 
which  is  the  largest  animal  that  can,  like  a  fly,  walk  in  an  inverted  situation,  a  me- 
chanism accomplished  by  a  muscular  power  in  the  webs  of  the  feet,  by  means  of 
which  it  can  cling  to  any  surface  by  taking  advantage  of  the  atmospheric  pressure, 
like  a  leech  fixing  on  the  skin,  or  a  child  sucking  the.  mother's  nipple.  When  a  lamp 
is  hung  on  a  house  wall,  it  is  soon  surrounded  with  lizards  in  quest  of  flies.  Snakes 
of  different  sizes  and  species,  abound  here  as  in  Indostan;  and  in  this  island  Dr. 
Davy  has  lately  made  some  interesting  experiments  on  the  operation  of  their  respec- 
iBMeti.  I  tive  poisons.*  Like  all  warm  coimtries  of  luxuriant  vegetation,  it  swarms 

with  insects  in  every  direction.  That  valuable  product  of  this  class  of  the  animal 
creation,  honey,  is  abundant  in  Ceylon,-  and  is  commonly  used  for  seasoning  and  pre- 
serving meat,  as  salt  is  used  in  other  countries. f  There  are  many  kinds  of  ants; 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  destructive  white  ant,  the  great  red  ant,  which  buiida  ilfi 
nest  on  trees  by  connecting  together  a  number  of  leaves  with  a  glutinous  cement ;;{; 
the  common  red  ant,  which  abounds  in  houses,  and  several  others,  red  and  black.  A 
curious  advantage  is  taken  of  the  combative  instincts  of  the  ants,  all  the  species  of 
which  are  enemies  to  one  another,  so  that  one  exclusively  occupies  .any  particular 
haunt.  The  white  ant,  being  the  smallest,  is  destroyed  by  the  red  ant.  Therefore 
it  is  a  conmion  practice  to  strew  sugar  on  the  floors  of  houses  to  attract  the  larger 
species,  and  thus  procure  the  extinction  of  the  white  ant.  The  grasshoppers  are 
extremely  curious;  some  resembling  pieces  of  straw  awkwardly  joined  together; 
others  the  branches  of  trees;  while  the  wings  of  others  bear  a  perfect  reserd^lanoc 
to  the  leaves  of  trees.  There  are  some  very  large  spiders;  one  of  them,  which  has 
legs  four  inches  long,  and  the  body  covered  with  hair,  is  said  to  be  poisonous  in  its 
Ceylon  lecth.  |  bite,  but  fortunately  it  is  rare. — One  of  the  most  troublesome  animals  of 
Ceylon  is  a  small  leech,  which,  if  not  peculiar  to  this  ishmd,  has  no  where  else  at- 
tracted  so  much  attention,  though  it  is  perhaps  the  same  animal  whi<A  is  roentioneci 
by  Mr.  Marsden  as  found  in  Sumatra.  It  is  confined  to  the  moist  paita  of  the  island, 
which  are  of  moderate  elevation,  and  visited  by  frequent  showers.  In  dry  weather 
it  retires  into  the  shade  of  bushes  and  jungle,  but  during  the  ran,  it  abounds  over 
every  part  of  the  surface,  and  fastens  on  the  legs  and  feet  of  travellefs  in  such  enor- 
mous numbers,  and  with  such  perseverance,  that  it  is  impossible  to  keep  them  off. 
The  only  preventive  is  to  have  the  limbs  well  covered  with  boots  and  trowsers. 
Smearing  them  with  oil,  especially  with  castor  oil,  orthe  juice  of  aetid  plants,  such  as 
tobacco,  answers  tolerably  well,  as  long  as  it  is  not  removed  by  the  friction  and  mois- 
ture in  travelling;  but  in  general  it  is  not  a  permanent  defence.  This  leech  is  smaller 
than  the  medicinal  species,  and  some  varieties  of  it  are  extremely  minute.  Its  co- 
lour is  brown,  and  its  texture  to  a  considerable  degree  transparent.  It  tapers  from 
a  Inroad  flat  tail  to  a  fine  pointed  mouth,  and  can  stretch  itself  out  as  fine  as  a  thread, 
80  as  to  pass  through  very  small  openings.  The  bites,  if  properly  attended  to,  nrc 
easily  healed,  but  if  neglected  they  occasion  a  great  loss  of  blood,  and  dcgenernte 
into  tedious  ulcers;  hence  some  have  pronounced  this  animal  to  be  the  cause  of 
vui.  I  more  deaths  than  any  other  on  the  island.§  The  lakes  and  rivers  abound 

with  fish,  but  generally  of  a  small  size.     The  common  fishes  of  the  Indian  Ocean 

*  Dr.  Davy's  Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,  p.  89,  90. 
t  Texein,  Hist.  Persic.  B.  I.  chap.  35, 
i  Yalentyn's  Description  of  Ceylon,  in  Uutch^  p.  54. 
i  Dr.  Davy's  Account,  etc.  p.  102. 105. 
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are  found  on  the  ahotesl     Many  cowrieB  are  got  here,  which  pass  ae  a  circalatiDg 
medium  of  low  value  in  petty  traffic  through  the  whole  of  India. 

The  maone  animal  most  desenring  of  our  notice  is  the  oyster  which  |  VtmA  lUery. 
yields  the  pearl,  and  which  is  taken  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  thatyaluable  article. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  and  productive  pearl  fisheries  is  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ceylon,  off  the  Bay  of  Condatchy,  about  twelve  miles  south  from  the  island  of  Ma- 
naar.  This  bay  is  the  great  rendezvous  for  the  boats  employed,  and  all  the  persons 
concerned  in  it  This  part  of  the  country  is  sandy,  and  scarcely  inhabited  at  all 
excepting  on  these  occasions.  But  during  the  pearl  fishery  it  branches  out  into  a 
populous  town,  wiUi  many  streets  a  mile  long.  The  most  active  persons  in  erecting 
the  huts  are  tiie  Mahometan  natives  of  the  island.  None  of  the  Singalese  are 
divers,  which  some  ascribe  to  the  timidity  of  their  character;  but  many  of  them 
resort  to  the  place  as  to  a  fair,  particularly  fishermen,  to  supply  the  multitude  with 
fish.  About  Uie  end  of  October,  in  the  year  preceding  a  pearl  fishery,  |  Parq  ridMVT. 
during  a  short  interval  of  fine  weather,  an  examination  of  the  banks  takes  place,  a 
few  oysters  being  taken  for  a  specimen.  The  banks  extend  over  a  space  thirty  rfiiles 
long,  and  twenty-four  broad,  and  fourteen  in  number.  The  largest  bed  is  ten  miles 
long  and  two  in  breadth.  When  the  fishery  is  determined  on,  advertisements  are 
circulated  for  all  concerned]  to  repair  to  the  place  on  the  20th  of  the  succeeding 
February,  when  the  boats  come  from  Jaffna,  Ramisseram,  Nagore,  Tutakorcen, 
Travancore,  Kilkerry,  and  other  parts  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  The  banks  are 
about  fifteen  miles,  (or  three  hours  sailing,)  from  the  shore  of  Condatchy.  The 
pearl  Ojrsters  are  all  of  the  same  species,  but  vaiy  in  their  qualities  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  the  appearance  of  the  numerous 
and  often  large  zoophytes  which  adhere  to  the  outsides  of  their  shells.  Their  num- 
ber en  the  banks  varies  considerably,  being  sometimes  washed  away  by  the  current 
of  the  tide,  and  sometimes  buried  in  the  sand  deposited  from  the  water.  The  pearls 
are  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  oyster,  near  one  of  the  angles,  at  the  hinge.  Each 
generaUy  contains  several  pearls.  The  fishery  is  rented  to  one  individual  for  a  stipu- 
lated sura,  two-thirds  of  which  are  paid  in  advance.  In  1804,  the  renter  brought 
with  him  a  large  family,  witWthirteen  palanquins,  to  each  of  which  thirteen  well- 
dressed  bearers  were  attached.  He  is  allowed  150  boats  fishing  for  thirty  days. 
The  boatmen  and  their  attendants,  to  the  number  of  6000,  are  roused  a  little  before 
midnight  with  immense  bustle,  and,  after  their  ablutions  and  incantations,  set  sail. 
About  half  past  six  in  the  morning  the  diving  begins.  A  kind  of  open  scaffolding  is 
projected  from  each  bMo  of  the  boat,  from  which  the  diving  tackle  is  suspended ; 
consisting  of  three  stones  fifty-six  pounds  4n  weight  on  one  side,  and  two  on  the 
other.  The  diving  stone  hangs  by  a  rope  and  slip  knot,  descending  a  little  way  into 
the  water.  In  the  rope  just  above  the  stone,  there  is  also  a  strong  loop,  to  receive, 
like  a  stirrup,  the  foot  of  the  diver.  The  latter  puts  one  foot  in  the  loop,  and  the 
other  in  a  basket  formed  of  a  hoop  and  net-work.  When  duly  prepared,  he  grasps 
his  noetrils  with  one  hand,  and  with  the  other  gives  a  sudden  pull  to  the  running  knot, 
and  instantly  descends;  both  the  rope  of  the  stone  and  that  of  the  basket  follow 
him.  The  moment  he  reaches  the  bottom  he  disengages  his  foot  from  the  stone, 
which  is  immediately  drawn  up,  to  be  ready  for  the  next  diver.  The  diver  at  the 
bottom  throws  himself  on  his  face,  and  collects  every  thing  he  can  lay  hold  of  into 
the  basket  When  ready  to  ascend,  he  gives  a  jerk  to  the  basket-rope,  and  is  speedily 
hauled  up  by  the  persons  in  the  boat;  using  in  the  mean  time  his  own  exertions  in 
working  up  by  the  rope,  he  arrives  at  the  surface  a  considerable  time  before  the 
basket  He  swims  about,  or  remains  at  rest,  laying  hold  of  an  oar  or  rope,  till  his 
turn  comes  to  descend  again.  Some  of  the  divers  perform  the  dip  in  one  minute ; 
a  minute  and  a  half,  or  two  minutes  are  assigned  as  the  utmost  that  any  one  remains 
under  water.  The  basket  is  often  so  heavy  as  to  require  more  than  one  man  to  haul 
it  up.  The  shark-charmers  form  an  indispensable  part  of  the  establishment.  All 
these  impostors  belong  to  one  family.  The  natives  will  not  descend  without  knowing 
that  one  of  them  is  present  in  the  fleet.  Two  are  constantly  employed,  one  in  the 
head  pilot's  boat,  and  another  performing  ceremonies  on  shore.  Sharks  arc  ofte^ 
teen  from  the  boats^  and  by  the  divers  while  in  the  water,  but  an  accident  rare 
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occurs.  This  prejudice  operates  as  a  protection  to  the  oyster  banks  from  plunder 
at  other  times. 

Where  the  bed  is  rich,  a  direr  often  puts  upwards  of  160  oysters  into  his  basket 
at  one  dip ; '  when  they  are  thinly  scattered  sometimes  no  more  than  five.  After 
diving,  a  small  quantity  of  blood  usually  issues  from  the  nose  and  ears,  which  is 
considered  as  a  favourable  symptom,  and  they  perform  the  operation  with  greater 
comfort  afler  the  bleeding  has  commenced.  They  seem  to  enjoy  the  labdur  as  tf 
pleasant  pastime,  and  never  complain  of  fatigue  unless  the  banks  are  poor  in  oysters. 
Two  divers  are  attached  to  each  stone,  and  go  down  altematdy*  The  period  allot- 
ted for  this  operation  continues  from  five  to  six  hours.  About  one  or  two  o'clock, 
at  the  setting  in  of  the  sea  breeze,  on  a  signal  given  by  the  head  pilot,  the  fleet  seU 
sail  for  the  shore,  and  arrives  about  four  or  five,  amidst  an  immense  concourse  of 
people.  They  never  fish  on  Sundays,  all  the  pilots,  and  many  divers,  being  Romish 
Christians,  and  the  day  of  rest  is  also  convenient  for  the  Hindoos.  Each  diver  has 
a  fourth  part  of  the  oysters  which  he  brings  up,  from  which,  however,  he  has  vari- 
ous claims  to  satisfy.  He  seUs  his  share  on  the  spot  to  the  numerous  adventurers 
who  resort  to  the  place.  In  a  successful  fishery,  each  man  carries  home,  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  forty  or  fifty  pagodas.  A  boat  has  been  known  to  land  in  one  day 
33,000  oysters,  and  in  another  not  more  than  300.  Those  belonging  to  the  renter 
are  piled  up  in  enclosures  formed  by  palisades,  end  the  opening  of  them  does  not 
commence  till  the  fishery  is  considerably  advanced ;  adventurers  on  a  small  scale 
open  them  when  they  buy  them,  or  on  the  following  morning.  By  some,  the  oysters 
are  now  thrown  away,  by  others  they  are  left  to  putrefy  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
with  greater  certainty  the  remaining  pearls,  particularly  those  of  a  small  size.  Two 
days  are  generally  required  for  the  putre^tion.  Many  precautions  are  employed  to 
prevent  the  secreting  of  pearls,  but  not  with  complete  success.  When  the  pearls 
are  separated  from  the  putrid  fiesh  of  the  oysters,  and  from  the  sand  along  with 
which  the  mass  has  been  agitated  in  boats  for  that  purpose,  they  are  sorted  into 
sizes,  by  being  passed  through  sieves  or  saucers  full  of  round  holes,  those  with  the 
largest  holes  being  first  used,  and  the  others  in  succession.  The  large  ones  are 
examined,  to  see  if  they  contain  any  blemishes.  Tfaiy  are  then  drilled  with  great 
skill,  though  by  very  rude  and  simple  tools.  Many  of  the  native  merchants,  who 
resort  hither  from  Madras  and  other  parts,  are  extremely  wealthy,  and  make  a  great 
display  of  opulence  in  their  personal  appearance,  their  retinue,  and  the  quantity  of 
specie  which  accompanies  them.  Pearls  sell  at  a  higher  price  in  the  ftiarkct  of  Con- 
datchy  during  the  fishing  season,  than  in  any  other  part  of  India. — ^Ne  fishery  took 
place  between  the  years  1768  and  1796.  The  fishery  of  the  latter  year  i^is  rented 
by  some  natives  of  Jaffnapatam  at  j860,0OO  Sterling,  and  they  cleared  three  times 
that  sum  by  the  adventure.  In  1797,  the  net  proceeds  were  j8144,000,  and  in  1798, 
dei92,000.  That  of  1799  only  yielded  i^30,000.  There  was  a  fishery  oflf  another 
part  of  the  coast,  Chilaw,  in  1803,  which  yielded  JSl5,§00,  and  one  at  Aripo,  in 
1806,  which  yielded  ^35,000.  The  fisheries,  on  the  whole,  present  an  amusing 
scene,  from  the  number  of  strange  characters,  deformed  persons,  jugglers,  dancers, 
tumblers,  mechanics,  and  retailers,  who  resort  to  the  place  firom  the  remotest  parts  of 
India. 

Fopaktioa.  |  This  wholo  island  is  but  thinly  inhabited,  and  this  is  more  the  case 
with  the  Kandian  than  with  the  maritime  provinces.  In  1814,  when  a  census  was 
taken  of  the  old  English  possessions,  the  popdation  amounted  to  476,000  souls, 
and  it  is  believed  that  the  population  of  the  whole  island  does  not  exceed  800,000, 
or  fi^bout  thirty-eight  to  the  square  mile. 

DiSeKBi  I  The  inhabitants  may  be  divided  into  the  aboriginal  race,  and  natnral- 
'^^'"^  I  ized  foreigners.     Of  tiie  former,  who  are  called  Singalese,  the  inhabit- 

ants of  the  interior  exclusively  consist  The  greater  part  of  the  naturalized 
foreigners  are  Malabars  and  Moors.  The  Malabars  are  confined  chiefly  to  the 
norihem  and  eastern  parts,  while  the  Moors  are  scattered  over  all  the  maritime  dis- 
tricts. The  Kandians  or  Singalese  of  the  interior,  and  those  who  are  mingled  with 
the  other  classes  in  the  low  country,  seem  to  be  of  one  stock,  and  probably  exhi-  * 
three  hundred  years  ago,  ono  uniform  character.    But  now  there  is  a  marked 
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duftiActioa  in  tbeir  language,  manners,  and  customs,  varying  in  degree  according  to 
their  proximity  to  the  European  settlements.  The  Kandians,  there-  1  sinftkM  ciw 
fore,  may  be  considered  as  the  living  examples  of  the  ancient  national  |  '*'^* 
character,  and  their  state  of  pc^tical  subjection  will  now  probably  operate  a  gradual 
aheralion  of  their  character.  Their  features  differ  veiy  little  from  those  of  the  Eu- 
ropeans. Their  colour  varies  from  light  brown  to  black ;  they  have  almost  univer- 
Bally  hazel  eyes.  In  a  very  few  the  eyes  are  grey,  and  the  hair  red.  They  are 
inferior  in  size  to  the  Europeans,  but  larger  than  the  lowland  Singalese.  They  are 
of  a  stout  make,  have  capacious  chests,  but  are  more  remarkable  for  agility  and  flexi- 
bility than  for  strength  of  limb ;  and  ci^pable  of  long  continued  rather  than  great 
exertion.  They  are  divided  into  castes,  but  they  have  not  the  ridicu-  |  cmn. 
lous  pride  of  caste  which  prevails  in  India.  A  Singalese  will  not  refuse  to  eat  in 
company  with  any  respectable  European.  The  leading  divisions  of  their  castes  are 
four.  The  first  two  are  the  royal  caste,  and  the  Brahminical,  which  comprehend  a 
very  small  proportion ;  the  other  two  are  the  Wiessa,  and  the  Kshoodra ;  the  former 
of  whom  comprehend  the  cultivators  and  the  shepherds.  The  Wiessa  cultivators 
are  higher  than  the  shepherds.  Tl^ey  so  far  intermarry  that  a  man  of  the  higher 
rank  may  take  a  wife  from  the  other,  but  a  man  of  the  shepherd  caste  is  not  allowed 
to  take  one  from  die  class  of  cultivators.  To  this  class  belongs  the  savage  race 
called  Weddahs,  or  Bedas,  who  inhabit  the  extensive  forests  on  the  south-eastern 
side  of  the  island.  Their  appearance  is  completely  wild,  and  their  habits  disgusting. 
Some  of  them  live  in  villages  :  another  set  of  them,  who  have  no  intercourse  with 
the  village  Weddahs,  being  both  feared  and  hated  by  them,  hve  in  huts  made  of 
die  bark  of  trees,  and  eat  the  flesh  of  wild  animals,  with  a  little  maize  and  roots. 
They  live  in  pairs,  only  occasionally  collecting  in  greater  number.  They  seem 
ignorant  of  all  social  institutions.  It  appears  that  they  do  not  distinguish  one 
another  by  proper  names;  and  their  arts  consist  of  making  bows  and  arrows,  rude 
cords  from  tough  vegetable  fibres,  scratching  the  ground,  and  sewing  a  few  seeds. 
They  do  not  count  beyond  five.  They  beUeve  in  demons,  and  offer  tliem  homage, 
without  entertaining  any  notion  of  a  beneficent  Deity.  Dr.  Davy,  who  witnessed 
one  of  their  scenes  of  amuse^ient,  which  seemed  to  be  their  nearest  approach  to 
dancing  and  singing,  says  that  they  began  by  jumping  about  with  their  feet  together. 
As  they  became  warm,  their  hands  were  employed  in  patting  their  bellies :  becom- 
iag  nmre  animated,  they  clapped  their  hands  as  they  jumped,  and  nodded  their  heads, 
throwing  their  long  entanglad  locks  from  behind  over  their  faces.  They  generally 
acknowledge  some  Singalese  of  rank  of  the  adjoining  cotmtry  for  their  chiefs,  and 
these  now  and  then  us^  to  call  them  together  to  renew  theur  acquaintaince  and  re- 
taia  their  influence*  Dr.  Davy  mentions  as  belonging  to  the  Goewans^  caste,  or 
thajt  of  cultivators,  a  sort  of  Singalese  Christians,  who  have  been  lately  discovered  in 
the  interior,  viz.  at  Wayacott6  in  Matele,  and  at  Galgomua  in  the  seven  Eorles,  about 
200  in  each  village,  who  worship  the  Virgin  Mary,  bow  before  a  crucifix,  beUeve  in 
a  purgatory,  and  bq>tize,  marry,  and  bury  according  to  the  rites  of  the  church  of 
Rome*  Their  only  minister  is  a  man  who  cannot  read,  and  can  only  repeat  a  few 
prayers.  They  are  said  to  visit  occasionally  the  temple  of  Buddha.  These  must 
be  descendants  of  the  numerous  converts  made  by  the  Portuguese,  while  they  were 
masters  of  the  interior.  A  few  years  ago,  they,  for  the  first  time,  received  from  an 
En^^ah  clergyman  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament.  The  fourth,  or  lowest  caste,  b 
called  Kaho^ha  or  Sudra,  and  is  subdivided  into  numerous  classes,  at  the  head  of 
whom  the  Moormen  or  Mahometans  are  placed.  These  are  a  stout,  active,  shrewd, 
enterprising  race,  and  monopolize  the  trade  of  the  country.  In  appearance  and 
manners  they  habdly  di^  from  the  Singalese.  Some  have  land,  and  were  obliged 
to  appear  when  required,  with  their  bullocks,  to  carry  the  king's  rice  to  the  store. 
There  is  a  ckss  of  toddy  drawers,  but  their  tiumber  is  small,  as  the  religion  of  the 
country  proscribes  the  use  of  intoadcating  Uquors.  There  is  a  class  of  artizans  in 
wood,  stone,  and  metals,  who  were  all  obliged  to  work  for  the  king  without  compen- 
sation, except  the  carpenters  and  sculptors,  who,  when  employed,  were  allowed  pro- 
visions, because  the  materials  in  which  they  wrought  afforded  no  opportunity  for 
purloining.    There  is  a  class  of  potters,  who  are  numerous,  and  much  employe^ 
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for  after  any  feast,  at  which  people  of  dii&Tent  castes  hare  been  entertaiaed,  the 
earthen  ressels  are  all  broken,  lest  any  person  should  undergo  the  disgrace  of  afler* 
wards  drinking  out  of  vessels  which  have  touched  the  Ups  of  an  inferior.  The  caste 
of  barbers  is  Uttle  employed^  as  each  man  shaves  himself,  but  they  have  a  ridiculous 
religious  ceremony  to  perform,  the  shaving  of  Buddha ;  the  barber  merely  makes  the 
appropriate  motions  with  a  razor,  without  coming  in  contact  with  the  image,  which 
is  all  the  time  behind  a  curtain,  whilst  a  priest  holds  up  a  looking  glass  before  it^ 
This  duty  they  perform  as  a  condition  for  holding  tha  land  on  which  they  live* 
There  is  a  caste  of  washermen  for  furnishing  white  cloths  to  spread  on  the  ground, 
line  rooms,  and  cover  chairs.  The  others,  of  whom  as  many  as  twenty-one  are  enu- 
merated by  Dr.  Davy,  are  all  in  like  manner  distinguished  by  the  duties  they  had  to 
perform  to  royalty,  in  consideration  of  the  lands  which  they  held, 
outtast*.  I  Beneath  all  these,  there  used  to  be  two  sets  of  outcasts,  one  of  ihem 
called  Gattaroo,  which  consisted  of  persons  degraded,  and  cast  out  of  society  by  the 
king,  for  infamous  conduct;  the  dreaded  sentence  being,  ^'Let  the  offender  be  ex- 
empted from  paying  taxes,  and  performing  services,  and  be  considered  a  Gattaroo.'' 
The  other  was  called  Rhodees,  who  were  descended  from  persons  cast  out  of  socie^ 
for  eating  beef  after  it  was  prohibited.  They  are  not  allowed  to  live  in  houses  bailt 
in  the  usual  way,  but  only  in  sheds  open  on  one  side.  They  are  obliged  to  gojout  of 
the  way  or  turn  back,  when  a  person  of  higher  caste  meets  them  on  the  road.  Yet 
the  Rhodees  are  a  robust  race,  and  their  women  particulariy  handsome.  These  are 
less  shunned  than  the  men.  They  ramble  about  the  country,  telling  fortunes. 
TheKandiAiu.  |  The  government  of  the  kingdom  of  Kandy  in  the  interior,  lately 
abolished,  was  a  regular  and  somewhat  limited  monarchy ;  it  was  accompanied,  in 
some  degree  with  that  rapacity  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  and  his  nunistera,  which 
characterizes  the  native  governments  of  the  Brahminical  nations  of  lodostan,  in 
which  a  transference  even  to  the  harsh  rule  of  the  Mahometans  brought  with  it  some 
advantages  to  the  people.  The  succession  was  hereditary,  but  conditions  were  im- 
posed on  the  sovereign  on  his  receiving  the  regal  dignity ;  and  when  cogent  reasons 
appeared,  the  succession  was  liable  to  be  modified  without  tumult  or  bloodshed.  The 
atrocious  character  of  the  last  king  was  rather  a  glaring  exception,  than  an  exempli* 
fication  of  the  usual  character  of  Uie  sovereigns.  It  was  necessary  that  the  queen 
should  be  of  the  Score  Raja-wanse.  Queens  were  therefore  procured  from  the 
continent  of  India,  generally  from  the  state  of  Madora.  The  marriage  cei;|moDy 
was  long,  comphcated,  and  extensive,  but  attended  with  an  extraordinary  festivity 
and'relaxation  of  court  discipline.  The  Kandians  have  four  great  arniual  festivals ; 
one  at  th&  new  year,  which  is  in  April ;  a  second  in  honour  of  Vishnu  and  the  gods; 
a  third  called  the  feast  of  the  fortunate  hour,  celebrated  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  the  last  in  honour  of  the  completion  of  harvest,  and  called  die  feast 
of  new  rice.  The  manner  in  which  these  festivals  are  ccmducted  is  creditable  and 
decorous,  without  riot  or  disturbance,  and,  as  onlo|>kei8  have  testified,  without  any 
instances  of  drunkenness.*  The  public  exhibitions  are  quite  free  fVom  the  indecency 
and  licentiousness  which  characterize  those  on  the  continent  of  India,  having  nothing 
to  shock  the  feeUngs  of  the  most  modest  and  refined* 

lAWM,  I      The  code  of  legislation  seems  to  have  consisted  of  a  sort  of  common 

lawy  very  well  adapted  to  the  social  state  of  the  people.  They  had  not  the  eode  of 
Menu,  but  only  a  few  of  its  precepts  scattered  through  their  books  of  religion.  When 
an  instance  of  suicide  occurred,  or  when  the  perpetrator  of  a  murder  could  not  be 
discovered,  a  fine  was  inflicted  on  the  village,  unless  the  crime  had  occurred  in  the 
jungle,  or  at  a  distance  from  the  village.  No  magistrate  or  judge,  except  the  king, 
had  the  power  of  passing  sentence  of  death.  Neither  suicide  nor  murders  seem  to 
be  common.  An  elderly  man,  when  questioned  on  the  point,  could  not  recollect  of 
having  heard  of  more  than  five  instanced.  A  sort  of  ordeal  was  sometimes  employed. 
When  two  persons  took  contrary  oaths,  calling  down  the  vengeance  of  heaven  on 
the  perjured,  the  party  who  first  sustained  any  personal  or  domestic  cakunity  was  con- 
cluded to  be  the  perjurer.     Plunging  the  hand  in  boiling  oil  was  also  practised,  but 

*  Dr.  Pavy's  Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,  p.  177. 
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dnapprored  of  by  the  InteiKgCDt  The  hflrdeet  laws  were  those  agoiiwt  iosolvency. 
The  debtor  was  doomed  to  slavery,  along  with  his  family,  till  his  debt  was  paid, 
without  any  regard  to  distinction  of  caste.  The  slaves,  however,  arc  kindly  used  ; 
their  whole  number  in  the  interior  is  supposed  to  amount  to  3000.  Regular  usury 
was  not  allowed,  but  an  agreement  was  sometimes  made  that  the  sum  borrowed  should 
be  returned  augmented  by  ope-half,  at  whatever  future  time  it  was  repaid.  The 
Hoora  take  twenty  per  cent  of  annual  interest  The  land  was  the  property  of  the 
king,  but  held  by  the  possessor  on  easy  terms,  and  sometimes,,  when  appropriated  to 
a  teoaple,  exempt  from  rent  or  civil  service. 

The  people  profess  the  religion  of  Buddha,  which  has  by  some  been  |  ReSgiiii. 
called  crtheistical,  because  it  allows  of  no  Creator  existing  before  the  universe,  and 
pays  worship  only  to  the  souls  of  good  men,  who  have  suffered  a  transmutation  re- 
sembling deification.  In  other  points  of  view  we  find  as  much  fanciful  detail  on  the 
history  of  heaven,  earth,  and  distant  worl(?s,  and  as  much  imagery  of  supernatural 
powers,  as  in  the  geniality  of  eastern  systems.  They  beheve  in  the  transmutation  of 
men  into  gods  and  demons,  and  of  gods  into  animalcules.  Death  they  consider  as  a 
mere  change  of  form.  These  changes  they  hold  to  be  infinite,  and  bounded  <m\j  by 
annihilation,  i^ch  they  esteem  the  acmd  of  happiness.  The  universe  they  consider 
as  eternal,  though  in  a  constant  state  of  alteration.  The  learned  among  them  are  as 
&ffiiliar  with  the  details  of  the  system  as  with  the  events  and  interests  of  their  own 
vfllages  or  families.  They  believe  in  beings  called  Brachmeas,  who  are  of  greater 
purity  than  the  goda.  These  vary  in  rank,  and  reside  in  difierent  departments  of 
the  heavens*  They  have  infernal  regions,  of  a  heat  varying  in  intensity  with  the 
guih  of  the  individaals  doomed  to  dwell  in  them.  The  term  Buddha  is  considered 
by  leaxaed  etymc^ogists  as  meaning  wisdom,  and  is  appUed  to  persons  of  extraordi- 
naiy  endowments  and  destiny,  a  certain  number  of  whom  is  fated  to  appear  in  each 
grand  period  of  the  world.  One  of  these,  the  fourth  in  order,  is  the  present  object 
of  adtnration.  This  being  had  the  power  of  assuming  any  form,  and  of  multiplying 
himself  to  infinity.  He  now  exists  in  a  mysterious  abode  or  state,  which  they  call 
Niwane.  The  Buddhists  of  Ceylon  have  numerous  sacred  writings,  which  are  ex- 
tremely obscure,  and  are  reproached  for  that  quality  even  by  the  Brahmins.  At  Eandy 
there  are  two  regular  colleges ;  and  the  religious  establishment  is  as  regularly  organ- 
ised as  in  any  country  whatever.  The  priests  are  dressed  in  yellow,  and  live  in  a 
stale  of  ceUbacy,  but  ihey  are  permitted  to  resign  their  office,  and  may  then  marry. 
Their  books  are  greatly  venerated.  They  are  not  touched  without  a  preliminary 
obdsance :  a  person  vriM  not  sit  down  where  a  book  is  present,  unless  it  is  in  a  higher 
sitoatioii  than  himself.  The  priests  do  not  worship  the  gods,  being  reckoned  Sieir 
superiors.  When  they  preach,  they  invite  the  gods  to  be  of  their  audience.  They 
are;  like  Buddha,  entitled  to  be  worshipped ;  and  no  person,  not  even  a  king,  must 
sit  in  their  presence.  They  were  the  only  persons  allowed  by  the  Kandian  govern- 
ment to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  kingdom,  and  often  wandered  over  the  whole 
island.  The  reUgion  of  Ceylon,  uniting  the  worship  of  the  gods  with  that  of  Bud- 
dha, and  under  the  same  names,  (such  as  Vishnu,)  which  are  used  by  the  Brahmini- 
cal  Hindoos,  shows  either  an  original  connection  or  an  accidental  incorporation  of 
^e  two  systems.  They  say  that  the  Brahminical  system  prevailed  before  Buddha 
appeared  to  revive  their  own  religion,  then  extinct,  which  was  600  years  before  the 
Christian  era. 

The  Singalese  language,  like  the  other  Indian  dialects,  has  its  origin  |  Utentare4 
in  the  Sanscrit,  mixed  with  what  is  called  the  PqU.  It  is,  however,  a  peculiar  language, 
and  not,  as  some  have  asserted,  the  same  with  the  Siamese.  It  has  also  a  pecuUar 
written  character,  unknown  in  any  other  country.*  It  is  always  inrittcn  from  left 
to  right  Among  this  people  language  is  almost  the  only  subject  that  is  carefully 
studied.  There  are  various  dialects  appropriated  to  diiforcnt  cases  and  to  difierent 
occasions.  Reading  and  writing  are  general  acquirements  among  the  men,  but 
form  no  part  of  femede  education.  Their  books  are  written  on  talipot  leaves,  which 
are  duly  prepared,  cut  to  a  uniform  shape,  and  connected  together  into  books,  by  a 
string  passing  through  holes  in  the  leaves.     They  arc  fond  of  intricacies  and  displays 

*  Seea  sp^imen  of  it  in  Mr«  Cordiner's  Description  of  Ceylon,  vol.  i.  p.  130. 
Vol.  II.-rE  c 
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of  art  in  konguage.  One  poem  k  ooDsldered  as  aa  extnocdfamrf  eflhrt  of  genius, 
because  il  a^pita  of  being  read  from  left  to  right,  up  and  down,  and  vanous  other 
ways,  making  sense  in  each.  The  compositions  which  approach  nearest  to  poeUj 
are  addresses  to  the  chiefs,  expressive  of  respect,  or  soliciting  them  for  favours. 
They  have  seven  tunes  to  which  they  modulate  these  compositions  in  the  recital 
Their  instruments  of  music  are  of  rude  simpUcity,  and  most  of  them  noisy,  coq- 
sisting  of  different  sorts  of  drums,  a  wind  instrument  resembling  a  clarionet,  and  a 
fiddle  of  two  strings.^  Having  no  numeral  characters  of  their  own,  they  use  the 
Tamul  figures,  which  follow  the  decimal  series.  The  currency  consists  of  copper. 
Acts.  I  silver,  and  gold  coin.     All  the  last  consists  of  Indian  pagodas.    In  the 

arts  of  drawing  and  pcdnting  they  are  far  behind.  They  are  extremely  fond  of  laquer 
painting,  which  they  perform  with  a  good  deal  of  skill  and  taste;  producing  a  pretty 
and  brilliant  effect  In  statuary,  as  applied  to  the  fabricating  of  representations  of 
Buddha,  they  have  acquired  excellence  by  practice.  Such  representations  are  in  re- 
quest in  every  temple.  They  have  the  art  of  casting  small  f^ures  very  neatly;  and 
there  are  good  specimens  of  large  ones  in  the  temples.  Their  architecture  is  chiefly 
displayed  in  their  temples.  Their  dwelling  bouses  have  a  simplicity  suited  to  a 
climate  which  requires  no  houses  excepting  as  shelter  from  rain,  and  a  shade  iroma 
scorching  sun.  The  floors  of  their  houses  are  of  clay,  plastered  with  cow-duog, 
an  article  conducive  to  cleanliness  and  to  the  keeping  down  of  insects.  The  houses 
of  the  chiefs  are  in  the  form  of  square  courts  built  of  mud,  roofed  with  tile.  This 
last  circumstance  serves  to  distinguish  them  from  the  dwellings  of  the  people,  who 
are  allowed  nothing  but  thatch,  f — ^They  work  in  gold  and  silver  with  considerable 
ingenuity  and  taste,  although  their  tools  and  apparatus  are  all  portable,  and  charac- 
terized by  a  simplicity  unknown  in  Europe.  Their  pottery  is  coarse  and  unglazed, 
but  perfectly  well  adapted  for  its  appropriate  uses.  The  only  weaving  is  of  the 
Qoarse  strong  cotton  cloth  which  is  worn  by  the  common  people.  Agriculture  is 
very  much  respected  by  them.  No  manure  is  used,  which  is  a  great  drawback  from 
the  productiveness  of  their  labours.  The  land,  when  exhausted,  is  allowed  to  over* 
run  with  weeds  and  jungle,  which  it  soon  does,  and  this  is  aflerwards  cut  down  and 
burned  on  the  soil,  to  qualify  it  for  bearixig  useful  crops.  The  implements  of  hus- 
bandry are  remarkably  simple. | 

Domettiehft'  I  The  Siugalese  of  the  interior  are  rarely  collected  in  large  villages. 
Vteand  muv  j  ipj^^  ^^^  group  of  this  kind  seems  to  be  Kandy,  the  ca-pital  of  the  coun- 
try. They  Uve  either  in  very  small  villages,  consisting  of  a  few  houses,  or  in  do- 
tached  habitations.  These  are  usually  in  low  sheltered  situations,  near  their  rice 
fields,  as  they  have  a  particular  aversion  to  wind.  The  men  aro  engaged  in  the 
more  laborious  occupations  of  ploughing  and  banking,  the  women  in  weeding  &u<i 
reaping.  Their  grain  is  ground  at  home  in  hand  mills.  The  Singalese  rise  at  dawo, 
and  go  to  bed  about  nine  or  ten  at  night  They  sleep  on  mats,  geaerally  with  afire 
in  their  room.  Cakes  of  cow-dung  constitute  their  ordinary  fuel.  Their  principal 
meal  is  at  noon,  and  consists  of  rice  and  curry.  Though  not  prohibited  fiom  the 
use  of  beef  by  their  religion,  they  abstain  from  it  because  it  was  forbidden  by  one  of 
their  kings ;  another  instance  in  which  Brahminical  ideas  and  customs  have  become 
intermingled  with  their  original  code  of  faith  and  practice.  Though  unacquainted 
with  what  we  denominate  conviviality,  they  are  a  social  people,  fond  of  conversation 
and  mutual  visits.  The  men  and  women  form  separate  circles,  and  are  never  seen 
mixed  in  society.  They  are  courteous  and  ceremonious,  but,  like  other  Asiatics, 
unacquainted  with  all  the  sentiments  which  constitute  gallantry.  Matrimonial  alh- 
ances  are  fixed  by  the  parents  alone.  Concubinage  and  polygamy  are  contrary  to 
their  religion,  but  are  both  indulged,  particularly  polygamy;  and  here,  as  in  Thibet, 
a  plurality  of  husbands  is  much  more  common  than  of  wives.  This  practice  prevails 
auion--  all  castes  and  ranks,  and  the  joint  husbands  are  always  brothers.  Matrimo- 
nial infidelity  is  not  uncommon,  and  easily  forgiven,  unless  when  aggravated  by  a  low 

•  'riiey  are  enumerated  and  fiffured  by  Dr.  Davy  at  p.  240, 241.  «— 

t  See  some  represcntationii  of  the  temples  and  tiousctt  in  the  work  of  Dr.  nafy»  P-  ^^* 
258,  259. 

See  Dr.  Davy's  wood  cuts,  ihid.  p.  27J— 4, 
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netflchineiit  on  the  part  of  the  female.  But  the  manners  of  the  people  are  b/  no 
means  marked  hj  extreme  licentiousness.  They  have  their  own  notions  of  propriety 
and  decency,  which  no  one's  inclinations  allow  him  to  violate.  In  the  relation  of 
parents  and  children  they  appear  particularly  amiable.  A  woman  has  seldom  more 
than  fbur  children,  a  circumstance  which  probably  arises  from  the  period  of  suckling 
being  so  long  protracted,  which  it  often  is  to  four  or  five  years.  The  children  are 
named  When  they  are  able  to  eat  rice,  the  name  then  given  being  called  "  the  rice 
name."  Their  family  attachments  are  strong.  During  the  late  rebellion,  instances 
ocottrred  of  fathers  giving  themselves  up  as  soon  as  they  knew  that  their  families 
were  taken*  Children  are  never  exposed,  except  in  some  of  the  wildest  situations, 
and  under  the  pressure  of  necessity.  They  do  not,  as  some  have  asserted,  turn  their 
sick  relations  out  of  doors  to  die  in  the  fields ;  though,  in  order  to  save  their  houses 
from  pollution,  they  sometimes  remove  them  to  an  adjoining  shade  to  breathe  their 
last.  The  care  which  they  take  of  the  bodies  of  the  dead  is  very  great,  many  cere- 
monious attentions  being  bestowed  preparatory  to  the  ceremony  of  burning.  Low 
caste  people  not  being  allowed  to  bum  their  dead,  bury  them  with  little  ceremony, 
with  the  head  to  the  west  In  civilization,  this  people  is  nearly  on  a  I  General  d» 
par  with  the  Hindoos.  In  intellectual  acquirements  they  resemble  the  |  *"••* 
state  erf  Europeans  in  the  dark  ages.  They  are  attentive  to  natural  objects,  and  ac- 
quainted with  the  names  and  qualities  of  the  minutest  plant  that  grows  wiUiin  their 
district.  In  courtesy  they  are  equal  to  any  nation;  in  character  they  are  low,  tame, 
and  undecided,  with  few  prominent  virtues  or  vices ;  their  natural  affections  are  strong, 
dieir  passions  moderate,  and  their  moral  feelings  weak. 

The  Singalese  of  the  provinces  which  have  been  for  some  generations  I  JJj^SSJii 
habitually  subject  to  Europeans  are  more  remarkable  for  mildness,  bash-  |  prorineeib 
fulness,  timidity,  and  indolence.  In  consequence  of  this  last  characteristic,  they  are 
generally  in  a  state  of  indigence.  They  shave  their  beards,  while  the  Kandians  do 
not.  Before  undergoing  that  operation  for  the  first  time,  a  young  man  must  give  a 
sumptuous  entertainment  to  his  relations  and  neighbours.  Those  who  cannot  afford 
it,  retain  their  beards  till  their  circumstances  are  improved.  The  men  of  influence, 
called  Modelears,  retain  the  insignia  of  greatness,  but  their  power  has  been  abridged 
by  their  European  masters.  One  of  them  is  now  placed  at  the  head  of  every  de* 
partment  of  government,  under  the  contro#of  the  British  agents.  The  dignity  of  a 
Modelear  is  always  confbrred  by  the  British  governor  in  person,  and  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  a  Singalese.  Those  who  enjoy  good  incomes  do  not  indulge 
habitually  in  any  luxurious  style  of  living.  A  Modelear,  when  retired  to  hia  own 
dwelling  is  found  stripped  to  the  skin,  sitting  in  an  armed  chair,  with  no  covering 
except  a  piece  of  muslin  on  his  loins;  but  in  giving  entertainments  he  will  expend 
large  sums.  They  sometimes  give  a  breakfast,  or  a  ball  and  supper,  to  their  Eun 
ropean  friends  in  a  splendid  style,  on  particular  festive  occasions,  such  as  the  birth 
of  a  child,  or  the  obtaining  of  any  honourable  distinction.  One  of  those  erections 
common  in  the  east,  called  Bungaloes,  which  are  spacious  open  apartments,  covered 
with  roofs  which  serve  for  an  agreeable  and  elegant  awning,  is  sometimes  made  for 
the  use  of  a  single  evening  of  pleasure  and  display,  when  it  is  embellished  and  light-* 
ed  up  in  a  most  magnificent  manner.  The  higher  orders  of  the  Singalese  in  the) 
maritime  parts  profess  Christianity,  and  perform  their  marriage  ceremonies  according 
to  the  usages  of  the  Dutch.  This  is  generally  done  on  Sunday,  accompanied  with 
nrasic,  dancing,  and  feasting,  to  which  is  sometimes  added  tumbling,  performed  by 
expert  natives.  When  a  Singalese  pair  marries,  the  thumbs  of  their  right  hands  are 
tied  together  with  a  sUp  of  cotton  cloth,  and  water  is  poured  on  them  by  the  man's 
father's  brother,  and  the  woman's  mother's  sister. 

'  ■  TbelAiliter. 


A  part  of  the  low  country  has,  from  time  immemorial,  been  inhabited  I  JJy 


Matey 


by  Itfalabars.  These  wear  large  bunches  of  ear-rings,  and  encourage 
the  artificial  apertures  in  the  flap  of  the  ear  to  grow  to  an  enormous  size,  so  that  a 
man's  hand  may  pass  through  them ;  the  lower  parts  being  stretched  till  they  reach 
the  shoulder.  A  considerable  number  of  Malabars  are  Mahometans,  and  go  under 
the  name  of  Moors  or  Lubbies.  They  follow  the^  occupation  of  Pedlars,  tailors, 
fishemeo,  and  sailors*    These  differ  bfm  the  Singalese  in  concealing  their  wome' 
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When  a  Mooriflh  woman' ia  movod  from  one  plaoe  k>  anoOiery  if  a  palaaqak  oannot 
be  afibrdedy  she  is  placed  cross-legged  on  an  oz,  and  covered  completely  with  a 
white  sheet,  the  husband  walking  by  her  side.     A  considerable  number  of  free  Ma- 
lays reside  at  Ceylon,  some  of  whom  are  persons  of  rank  who  have  gone  into  exik 
chriitiuii^       I  on  account  of  political  troubles. — The  maritime  parts  contain  manj 
Christians,  both  of  the  Romish  and  Protestant  church.     The  Portuguese,  whenthej 
settled  in  the  island,  destroyed  every  monument  of  the  existing  religion  along  the 
sea-coast,  converted  the  temples  into  Romish  churches,  and  compelled  the  natives 
to  adopt  the  forms  of  their  reUgion.     Fifteen  priests  educated  at  Goa  still  eiert 
themselves  with  daily  success  in  making  proselytes.*    The  Dutch,  in  their  tarn, 
disseminated  their  religion,  not  by  positive  persecution,  but  by  enacting  that  no  na- 
tive could  be  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  modelear,  or  enjoy  any  employment  under  the 
government,  without  conforming  to  the  creed  and  observances  of  the  refonned 
church.  Hence  the  higher  orders  assumed  the  name  of  Protestant  Christians,  which 
they  still  retain.     Under  the  British  rule  some  exertions  have  been  made  to  convej 
to  the  natives  farther  instruction  in  the  Protestant  religion^  particularly  by  disaemir 
nating  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  as  the  standard  of  ChnstiaHity. 
HMtoriMiM.    I      The  history  of  Ceylon,  previously  to  the  visits  paid  to  it  by  distant 
vOutkm,       j  nationg^  je^  ji^e  that  of  continental  India,  enveloped  in  uncertainty.  We 
know  that  the  island  was  frequented  by  Uie  Arabians  and  Persians  from  very  distant 
times,  but  these  have  not  recorded  any  particulars  which  elucidate  its  history.    The 
Singalese  traditions  are  destitute  of  historical  accuracy.    Their  first  king  they  main-* 
tain  to  have  had  a  lion  for  his  father.f     Rama  makes  a  great  figure  in  their  legends, 
and  probably  was  a  real  personage  of  illustrious  eminence,  by  whose  name  a  king- 
dom and  city  were  known.     They  give  a  narrative  of  the  different  invasions  of  the 
island  by  the  Malabars ;  of  their  battles  with  the  natives ;  of  their  success  at  one 
time  in  subjugating  the  whole  of  the  island,  with  the  exception  of  Magam  and  Roona 
in  the  Ma^ampattoo,  and  of  their  subsequent  expulsion  by  king  Wijeyabahoo. 
J2j«gjjjy '^y    I      The  Portuguese  discovered  Ceylon  in  1506.     They  formed  a  settle- 
gncMb  I  ment  about  1520,  and  became  firmly  estabhshed  here  in  1536.     It  was 

in  their  hands  that  the  natives  first  saw  fire  arms  employed.  By  taking  a  part  in  the 
dissensions  of  the  royal  families,  they  sometimes  had  possession  of  Kandy.  The 
natives,  afler  having  long  suffered  oppre^on  and  insult,  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
Dutch  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese.  For  this  service  they  agreed  that  the 
Dutch  should  receive  all  the  maritime  provinces,  exc^t  Batticaloe  and  Putlam. 
^'^  ^hf    I  5^®  Portuguese  were  expelled,  and  the  Dutch  established,  in  1658.  The 


the  Dutciu  I  Eandians  had  noif  a  succession  of  kings  who  have  lefl  behind  them 
different  characters,  some  having  reigned  in  wisdom  and  peaca,  others  tyrannized 
with  cruelty  over  a  reluctant  and  a  rebellious  people.  The  religion  of  the  country 
having  been  neglected,  and  in  a  great  measure  effaced  by  wars  and  intestine  troubles, 
Rajah  Singah  (during  whose  reign  the  interesting  traveller  Knox  was  detained  for 
many  years  a  prisoner)  sent  to  Siam,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch,  for  priests  in 
order  to  operate  a  reformation.  The  king,  Rajadi  Rajah  Singha,  who  co-operated 
with  the  British  in  1796,  to  expel  the  Dutch  from  the  maritime  provinces,  had  the 
Anddmby  t  character  of  a  voluptuous  and  indolent  man.  By  this  foreign  alliance 
the  Engiuh.  |  j^^  obtained  no  sea  port,  as  ho  had  expected,  and  the  only  alteration  in 
his  condition  was,  that  he  got  a  more  powerful  neighbour  in  the  maritime  provinces. 
The  English  afterwards  attempted  to  take  possession  of  Eandy,  and  were  for  some 
time  in  possession  of  the  metropolis,  when,  in  1S03,  tho  English  garrison  was  at- 
ScT*5i^^'  I  ^^^^®^>  overpowered,  and.  treacherously  massacred.  A  desultory  war- 
the  interior.  |  fare  was  after wards  carried  on  for  two  years.  Between  the  years  1S05 
and  1815,  no  active  hostilities  took  place,  but  the  court  and  kingdom  of  Eandy  were 
now  a  scene  of  the  most  sanguinary  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  tyrannical  sove- 
reign, scarcely  equalled  in  history  for  their  atrocity,  and  giving  rise  to  a  desperate 
resistance  on  the  part  of  his  subjects.  The  king  evinced  a  jealousy  towards  his 
minister  Pilime  TsJawe,  and  inflicted  on  him  some  indignities.     A  rebelUon  was  in 

*  Cordiner.  t  Dr.  Davy's  Account,  p.  293. 
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ooQMqvenae  raised,  and  foUoved  by  the  hehmdlng  and  impallDg  of  some  chiefty 
and  tke  execution  ^  the  minister  in  1812.  His  successor  in  office  fell  under  the 
displeasure  of  his  master  in  his  turn,  and  was  obliged  to  flj.  An  execution  of  se- 
venty respectable  persons  followed.  The  wife,  children,  and  near  relations  of  the 
minister  were  executed.  The  mother,  after  being  forced  publicly  to  bray  the  head 
of  her  sons,  one  after  another,  in  a  morter,  immediately  after  they  were  separated 
from  the  body,  was  then,  along  with  her  sister-in-law,  drowned  in  the  adjacent  tank. 
No  person  was  safe.  The  most  innocent,  and  even  the  highest  of  the  sacerdotal 
order,  who  were  supposed  almost  inaccessible  to  just  punishment  for  crimes,  were 
sacrificed  to  the  whimsical  suspicious  of  this  barbarian.  Some  native  merchants 
belonging  to  the  British  provinces  having  gone  into  the  Kandian  kingdom,  were 
sent  back  cruelly  mutilated.  The  governor,  Lieut.-Greneral  Brownrigg,  declared 
war,  prosecuted  the  CMitest  with  vigour,  and  the  king  was  secured  in  a  house  to 
which  he  had  gone  to  take  shelter,  in  January,  1815,  was  sent  to  Columbo,  and  from 
thence  to  Yellore,  where  he  is  retfuned  in  confinement  His  name  is  Sree  ,Wikrim6 
Rajah  Singha*  The  country  submitted  to  the  British  power,  under  the  condition  of 
the  old  laws  and  administratioa  of  the  kingdom  being  maintained.  Only  1000  men 
were  kept  in  the  interior,  and  confined  to  a  few  miUtary  posts.  A  dissatisfaction, 
however,  with  their  new  aaasters  soon  sprungup.  The  chiefs  conceived  that  they  were 
treated  with  no  respecl|  except  on  official  occasions,  the  English  soldiers  having  from 
ignorance,  continually  offended  them  by  neglect.  The  English  were  somewhat  disre- 
spectful in  their  mode  of  entering  the  temples  and  of  addressing  the  priests.  A  rebel- 
lion broke  out  under  a  native  pretender  to  the  Kandian  throne,  in  October  |  a  Nbdiien. 
1817.  The  war  was  carried  on  by  the  operation  of  small  bodies,  and  was  irregular, 
and  severe,  and  the  retaliations  made  by  the  English  military  were  oflen  exceedmgly 
inhuman,  as  in  such  a  situation  it  was  not  practicable  to  maintain  a  strict  obedience 
to  general  orders.  In  a  few  months  the  revolt  was  suppressed.  Kandy  I  itsmpim*. 
was  taken,  and  wlthit  the  sacred  tooth  of  Buddha,  a  relic,  the  possessor  of  |  "*^ 
which  is  considered  by  the  people  as  rightful  sovereign  of  their  country.  Simpler  and 
less  oppressive  arrangements  were  now  formed  for  conducting  the  government  and  ap- 
portioning the  revenue,  which  are  likely  tP  prove  more  conducive  to  the  happiness 
and  the  satisfacticm  of  the  natives.  It  is  an  island  which,  throughout  the  interior  as 
well  as  along  the  searshore,  possesses  adniireble  natural  advantages,  and,  under  an 
enlightened  and  generous  management,  might  be  rendered  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing spots  in  the  world. 

We  shall  now  take  a  nq>id  view  of  its  chief  localities,  particularly  |  ^'"^^'^ 
the  towns,  beginning  with  those  along  the  sea-coast  which  have  been  |  other  umaitin. 
longest  known.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island  are  the  fort  and  town  of 
Jaffinpatam,  in  9''  47'  of  N.  lat.  and  80""  9'  of  E.  long.  The  fort  is  the  |  JiAhiiimb. 
most  modem,  the  best  constructed,  and  handsomest  in  Ceylon.  It  is  situated  on  a 
piece  of  land  called  Jaffna,  which  is  sometimes  denominated  an  island,  sometimes  a 
peninsula.  It  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  main  island  by  a  fordable  strait,  which 
i^  perhaps  a  dry  isthmus  at  low  water.  Within  the  fort  is  a  Dutch  church,  contain- 
ing a  tolerable  organ,  and  one  of  the  most  respectable  places  of  Christian  worship 
now  in  the  island.  There  are  also  a  house  for  the  commandant,  buildings  for  the 
public  offices,  and  houses  belonging  to  Dutch  proprietors,  which  are  rented  to  the 
British  officers ;  a  street  of  barracks,  and  one  occupied  by  the  mechanics,  and  the 
lower  orders  of  the  people.  The  pettah,  or  outer  town,  half  a  mile  from  the  fort, 
contains  several  thousand  inhabitants,  mostly  Europeans ;  its  streets  are  regularly 
buih  and  kept  clean,  and  the  chief  street  finely  shsuied  by  rows  of  large  trees  on 
each  side.  Almost  all  the  Dutch  families  which  formerly  resided  at  Tricomalee  have 
removed  to  this  place,  which  is  recommended  by  cheapness  and  agreeableness.  The' 
country  is  fruitful ;  an  air  of  business  prevails,  and  some  regular  trade  I  its  iieigUMNir> 
is  kept  up  with  the  opposite  coast  of  India.  Mr.  Cordiner  remarked,  |  ^"^ 
that  this  country  yielded  vegetable  produce  in  great  variety ;  but  that  the  culture  of 
the  common  EngUsh  potato  had  not  succeeded  either  here  or  in  any  other  part  of 
Ceylon.  The  surface  is  flat,  but  rich  in  every  spot,  and  in  high  cultivation  as  far  as 
^oint  Pedro,  the  northeiti  extremity,  at  a  distance  oi  twenty-two  miles  from  the 
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town.  Here  the  supreme  eoiirt  of  jndloatttre  k  ftequonlly  h^  imd  tfift  governor 
PreTHient  I  of  the  island  comes  from  Colombo  to  preside.*  Many  thefis  and  imir- 
•**"**  I  ders  occur  in  the  province.     A  common  form  of  robbery  is  to  cttt  open 

the  flaps  of  men's  ears  during  sleep,  and  carry  off  their  ear-rings.  Tet  the  peo- 
ple habitually  sleep  in  their  houses  without  locking  their  doors,  or  in  the  Open  air  in 
their  verandes.  The  native  inhabitants  are  Makbars,  one  half  of  whom  are  of  the 
Brahminical  religion,  the  other  consists  of  Christians,  with  a  very  few  Hahometams. 
Agriculture  being  in  a  flourishing  state,  and  a  small  military  force  being  sofBdent  to 
keep  possession,  this  is  the  only  province  of  Ceylon  the  revenue  of  which  exceeds 
its  expenses.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  in  large  quantities,  and  is  a  standuig  article  of 
commerce,  and  a  fruitful  source  of  revenue.  The  timber  of  Uie  pi^myra  tree,  which 
is  us^d  for  raflers  in  the  building  of  houses,  and  chanque  sh^ls  which  are  much  nsed 
as  ornaments  in  dress  among  the  Hindoos,  are  the  other  principal  articles  of  conh 
merce.  In  this  province  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  thirty-two  Poitsguese  churches, 
and  there  are  a  few  chapels  in  which  the  Romish  worship  is  still  celebrated.  In  Uie 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  there  are  some  humble  Hindoo  temples  of  reeent  con- 
struction, built  since  universal  toleration  in  religion  has  been  re-establiiriied. 
Kordi-weti  I  Proceeding  round  the  western  coast  we  traverse  a  country  wfaidi  ia 
*^*^  I  completely  laid  under  water  in  the  rainy  season,  ^ongh  not  to  such  a 

depth  as  to  prevent  travelling.  Here  we  have  on  the  right  t#o  small  islands,  called 
^  the  Two  Brothers,"  then  another  large  one  called  Manaar,  containing  a  fort  A 
Aiipo  and  I  little  farther  south  is  Aripo,  the  phice  where  the  governor  fixes  his  head 
condatdiy.  quarters  during  the  pearl  fishery.  Here  and  at  Gondatchy  the  country 
is  bare,  and  at  other  times  almost  deserted* 

v^nhmik  of  Proceeding  farther  south,  we  come  to  the  long  peninsula  of  Calpen- 

odpeDteea.  i^^q^  Ijing  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  coast  for  about  sixty  mfles,  and 
connected  with  it  by  an  isthmus  at  its  south  end.  It  has  a  fort,  (widiout  guns,)  an 
excellent  wharf,  and  a  small  village  adjoining,  containing  a  Portuguese  priest  The 
inhabitants  are  pretty  numerous,  and  export  saked  fish  to  Colombo,  for  which  tiiey 
bring  back  rice.  The  peninsula  is  low,  and  flat,  sandy,  and  covered  wiUi  cocoa-nut 
trees.  The  coast  of  Ceylon,  at  this  place,  is  at  all  seasons  beautiful  and  verdant, 
and  possesses  much  natural  fertility.  Elephants  and  other  wiki  animals,  birds  of 
Pntknu  I  beautiful  plumage,  and  a  great  variety  of  insects,  are  seen  here.  Putlam, 
l3ring  opposite  to  the  peninsula,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  commercial  native  vil- 
lages in  Ceylon.  Hero  the  areca  nuts,  cardamoms,  black  pepper,  and  coffee  of  the 
Kandian  provinces,  are  exchanged  for  the  raanufiictures  of  Coromandel;  chiefly  by 
Mahometan  merchants.  Oysters  are  gathered  along  the  shore  at  all  times  in  great 
numbers,  and  the  sands  contain  many  beautiful  shells.  The  country  is  periodically 
inundated  by  the  sea  to  a  distance  of  several  miles  fit>m  the  shore,  and  considerable 
quantities  of  salt  are  crystallized  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  collected  by  the  natives, 
chibw.  I  About  a  day's  journey  south  from  this  is  Chilaw,  a  comfortable  vil- 
lage, l3ring  between  two  branches  of  a  large  river.  A  pearl  fishery  is  occasionally 
carried  on  here.  At  this  part  of  our  progress  along  the  coast,  the  mhabitants  begin 
to  consist  of  Singalese  instead  of  Malabars.  Here  the  mountains  of  Kandy  come 
in  sight  No  mountains  are  seen  between  Jufinapatam  aud  Chilaw.  Negumbo  is 
Kesnmbo.  |  a  beautiful  village,  which  we  enter  by  passing  through  a  cocoa  nut  grove 
with  a  shaded  avenue.  It  contains  a  pentagonal  fort.  Several  Dutch  families  live  in 
it,  apparently  happy,  but  reduced  in  their  circumstances  by  the  political  vicissitudes 
of  the  country.  At  this  place  the  cinnamon  plantations  commence,  extending,  with 
few  interruptions,  a  great  way  beyond  Columbo.  The  country  is  well  cultivated, 
and  the  people  wear  an  air  of  comfort.  The  finest  fruits  are  reared,  and  sell  at  very 
low  prices.  From  this  to  Columbo  the  country  is  luxuriant,  well  cultivated,  and  the 
road  Uned  with  excellent  houses,  indicating  the  approach  of  the  traveller  to  the  copi* 
tal  of  the  present  government 

cityo^co-  I  Columbo  lies  in  7^  of  N.  latitude.  The  fort  is  composed  of  seven 
The  flhrt.       I  bastionff  with  intervening  curtains.    It  measured  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in 

*  Cordiner's  DaseriptioD,  t6L  i.  p.  3V. 
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cmmtAfeooOf  and  is  aiauMileiitiiely  sumntaded  with  water,  being  situated  on  apro^ 
jocting  piece  of  land  belonging  to  a  stripe  which  lies  between  the  sea  and  a  large 
freab  water  lake*    Two-thirds  are  encompassed  by  the  sea,  the  other  is  bounded  by 
the  lake;  two  narrow  necks  of  land,  like  causeways,  connect  it  with  the  main  land 
on  two  sides.    None  but  small  Tessels  can  lie  close  to  the  wharf,  and  there  is  no 
good  harbour  where  vessds  can  at  all  times  ride  in  safety.    The  interior  of  the  fort 
is  beautiful,  the  streets  regular  and  shaded  with  trees.    The  houses  in  general  have 
only  one  story,  and  verandas  in  front.    The  water  within  the  fort  is  brackish.   That 
which  is  used  is  brought  from  a  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half.     Rich  and  beautiful 
views  are  obtained  frwi  an  excellent  walk  surrounding  the  ramparts  of  the  fort  The 
pettah  is  situated  a  few  hundred  yards  to  the  east  of  the  fort,  on  the  |  t^  petuA. 
■aoie  piece  of  doubly  peninsuhited  land.    It  is  larger  than  the  town  within  the  iort 
The  streets  are  reguiar  and  dean.    It  contains  an  orphan  asylum  for  the  children  of 
Europeans.    The  boys  educated  in  it  perform  the  business  of  clerks  in  the  various 
offices  of  government.    It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  sea,  on  the  south  by  Ihe 
lake,  on  th»  west  by  the  esplanade  of  the  fort     On  the  east,  where  it  is  connected 
with  the  main  land,  it  was  fonneriy  defended  by  a  fortified  wall.  Beyond  |  sabwb^ 
thi%  many  straggling  streets  ssteBd  for  several  miles  into  the  country.    The  fort  is 
chiefly  inhabited  by  English,  the  pettah  by  Dutch  and  Portuguese,  and  the  suburbs, 
which  are  the  most  populous  of  all,  by  native  Singalese.     Columbo  contains  in  all 
upwards  of  60,000  nHH*iPtf     The  houses  of  the  Singalese,  here,  and  indeed 
over  all  the  island,  are  much  mere  comfortable  than  the  huts  of  the  Hindoos  on  the 
continent,  especially  about  Madsas.  Bathing  in  fresh  water  is  a  daily  practice  among 
the  native  inhabitants  of  Columbo,  who  frequent  the  lakes  and  canals  in  large  com- 
paniee.  Men»  women,  and  childsen,  ace  intermixed,  but  without  stripping  themselves 
naked*    They  stand  immersed  nearly  up  to  the  shoulders,  and  from  a  pitcher  pour 
water  over  their  heads  continually  for  half  an  hour  or  longer.    A  dread  of  sharks 
pKerents  them  from  bathing  in  the  sea. — ^The  n^ghbourhood  of  Co-  I  yetohbonr. 
Inmbo  contains  a  gieat  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  and  furnishes  a  number  |  >^ 
of  delightful  rides,  scarcely  equalled  any  where  else  within  so  small  a  compass.  The 
&ce  of  the  country  is  chiefly  covered  with  trees.    Much  constant  attention  is  re- 
miired  to  keep  any  spot  iit  the  state  of  a  cultivated  open  field.    £ven  when  a  road  is 
formed,  shrubs  spring  up  upon  it  so  rapidly,  that  if  it  be  neglected  for  two  months, 
the  traces  of  it  can  hardly  be  discovered.     Several  pleasant  rides,  from  three  to 
eight  miles  in  extent,  are  formed,  leading  from  one  gate  of  the  fort,  traversing  the 
intermediate  country,  and  returning  by  the  other  gate;  along  these  many  pleasing 
villas  have  been  erected,  and  sometimes  light  and  elegant  bangaloes  of  wooden  pil- 
lars, roo&d  with  cocoa  nut  leaves.    The  Wders  of  the  lake  are  finely  diversified, 
and  it  affiMds  an  opportunity  for  taking  pleasant  aquatic  excursions.    It  contains  a 
large  peninsula,  of  fertile  soil  and  varied  surface,  originally  connected  with  the  shore 
at  the  side  opposite  the  fort,  and  also  joined  to  the  fort  itself  by  an  artificial  cause- 
way.    This  piece  of  land,  with  its  indented  borders,  thus  divides  the  lake  into  two. 
It  was  formerly  occupied  by  slaves  in  the  service  of  the  Dutch  government    The 
construction  of  the  fishing  boats  used  here,  and  on  the  Calany-ganga  river,  is  curi* 
oos.     Each  consists  of  a  canoe  made  of  one  tree  scooped  out,  about  fifteen  feet 
long,  which  is  too  Ught  to  allow  a  person  to  step  into  it  without  oversetting,  were  it 
not  for  a  parallel  log  of  wood,  with  pointed  ends,  floating  alongside  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, and  connected  with  the  canoe  by  two  sets  of  elastic  poles.     This  is  called  an 
outrigger.    To  this  the  ropes  of  the  sail  extend,  by  which  it  is  lowered  in  an  instant 
Stra^,  Pliny,  and  Solinus  describe  a  similar  boat  as  used  in  their  time  in  the  same 
seas.     Columbo  enjoys  one  of  the  most  salubrious  climates  in  the  world.     Those 
who  remain  within  doors  during  the  heat  of  the  day  find  it  agreeably  temperate.  Out 
of  a  thousand  British  sokiiers,  it  often  happens  that  not  one  is  lost  in  two  months. 
TUc  thermometer  fluctuates  about  80°  of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  being  seldom  more 
than  seven  degrees  under  or  above  it.    The  insulated  situation  of  the  place,  its  par* 
taking  of  the  salutary  influence  of  both  monsoons,  the  frequency  of  refreshing  show- 
ers, tho  land  and  sea  breezes,  and  the  bibulous  soil,  preventing  the  stagnation  of 
water,  are  carcumatances  which  all  contribute  to  this  happy  effect 
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coortirfjM.  I  ^^  1802,  a  supreme  oourt  of  Jtidicatiire  was  esti^lished  at  C<4iiinbo, 
I'ee.  I  consisting  of  a  chief  justice,  and  one  puisne  justice,  and  annexed  to  it 

was  the  advocate  fiscal,  the  registrar,  a  sherifT  or  fiscal,  and  a  competent  nmnber  of 
clerks  and  other  officers.  Two  Dutch  gentlemen  who  had  learned  the  Engtish  lan- 
guage were,  in  Mr.  Oordiner's  time,  (1805,)  the  only  persons  who  acted  as  advocates 
and  proctors.  There  are  three  subordinate  courts  for  settling  less  important  causes, 
civil  and  criminal.  The  number  of  causes  which  come  before  them  is  great,  the 
people  being  extremely  Utigious,  and  fond  of  having  their  complaints  heard  and  in- 
styietf  M-  I  vestigated.  Persons  in  the  small  circle  of  genteel  English  society  at 
«ieC7.  I  Golumbo,  find  it  extremely  agreeable,  and  prefer  it  to  that  of  the  other 

stations  in  India;  but  the  habits  of  that  nation,  making  conviviality  a  necessary  in- 
gredient in  all  easy  social  intercourse,  operate  as  a  cause  of  separation  from  the 
Dutch  and  other  Europeans,  except  on  public  occasions  of  infrequent  occurrence, 
BeoHrts.  '  I  when,  however,  they  show  sufficient  cordiality.  Much  advantage  would 
accrue  to  the  English  nation,  and  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact,  if  they 
could  more  readily  surmount  this  awkwardness,  and  repign  their  slavish  attachment 
to  particular  modes  of  intercourse,  which  are  often  too  expensive  to  admit  of  a  due 
extension  of  the  bonds  of  society.  The  institution  of  literary  and  scientific  asso- 
ciations, such  as  the  Asiatic  and  other  literary  societies  in  Calcutta,  have  had  a 
happy  efiect  in  bringing  together  individuals  who,  theugh  mutually  allied  by  a  conv 
munity  of  taste  and  pupsuit,  would  otherwise  have  been  unknown  to  one  another.  It 
is  certainly  agreeable,  for  example,  to  find  the  Danish  Missionaries  and  other  orien- 
tal Uterati  becoming  associated  with  the  well  informed  English  at  Calcutta.  Cey- 
lon affords  an  ample  field  for  philosophical  investigation,  as  well  as  the  formation  of 
economical  active  institutions,  which  might  afford  agreeable  employment  for  persons 
associated  in  liberal  pursuits,  and  some  such  might  undoubtedly  be  found  among 
the  Dutch  and  other  inhabitants  of  that  island.  The  spirit  might  at  least  be  che- 
rished. The  cultivation  of  elegant  and  cheap  pleasures  of  this  kind  would  give  a 
happiness  and  a  dignity  to  the  society  of  the  country,  which  mere  extemporaneoos 
ogreeableness,  however  desirable  in  its  own  place,  never  can  impart 
Ciitnnu  I  Proceeding  southward  from  Columbo,  we  pflta  Galtura,  a  village  plen- 
santly  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river,  with  a  small  fortification,  and  inhabited  by 
Singaleso  and  some  descendants  of  the  Portuguese  :^-Also  Barbareen,  a  place  famed 
NttdeOaiie.  |  for  its  oystcrs ; — and  afterwards  arrive  at  a  more  important  place,  Point 
de  Galle,  at  a  distance  of  seventy  miles  from  Columbo.  The  road  lies  along  a  low 
sandy  shore,  luxuriant  in  cocoa-nut  trees.  At  Point  de  Galle  there  is  a  largo  fort, 
within  which  almost  all  the  Europeans  Uve.  There  are  very  few  large  houses  built 
without  it  There  is  a  manufacture  of  ropes  from  the  fibrous  rind  of  the  cocoa-nut ; 
these  are  called  coiar  ropes.  A  considerable  trade  is  carried  on  in  small  crafL  The 
fort  is  on  a  rocky  promontory.  Its  works  are  extensive,  but  it  is  commanded  by 
other  eminences.  The  harbour  is  tolerable,  and  ranks  the  second  in  the  island,  be- 
ing commodious  and  secure,  though  small,  and  somewhat  difficult  of  entrance.  It 
is  commanded  by  tho  fort.  From  this  place  the  productions  of  the  island  were 
shipped  for  Europe  by  the  Dutch,  and  part  of  them  still  is.  The  disease  called  ele* 
phantiasis,  because  the  legs  of  the  patient  swell  so  as  to  resemble  the  elephant 
prevails  here  among  the  natives.  It  has  not  been  known  to  attack  Europeans,  ex- 
cept such  as  were  in  extreme  poverty. 

Maton.  I  Beyond  this  is  the  fertile  province  of  Matura,  filled  with  beautiful 
scenes  resembling  the  parks  of  European  gentlemen.  Near  Belligam,  in  this  pro- 
Jqptjteqg^  I  ^^°^^>  '^  ^  Singalcse  temple  of  Buddha,  called  Agra-boddha-ganni,  with 
ffSnl  I  some  idols  and  hieroglyphical  paintings  representing  the  history  of  their 

kings.  The  statues  of  Yishnu  and  Siva  are  conjoined  with  that  of  Buddha.  Tho 
architecture  is  peculiar  but  elegant,  and  near  it  is  a  tomb  of  Buddha,  resembling  a 
bell  of  the  roost  tasteful  form.*  Near  this  temple  is  a  large  statue  sculptured  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  and  known  by  the  name  of  the  Crusta  Raja,  and  supposed  to  repre- 
I  sent  an  Indian  prince  who  subdued  this  part  of  the  islaiui.  Belligam  is  a 

A  plate  of  it  it  given  by  the  Hev.  Mr.  Cordincr  in  vol.  t.  p.  188  cf  his  Deicriptiofi. 
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poyiitt—  Ariiiog  Tilkge.  TIm  right  of  fishing  islet  by  the  govemment  |  nMa§  tnrie. 
to  men  pf  piopertj.  This  is  the  case  along  the  whole  coast  of  the  island.  Hence 
&ah  aM  expensive,  and  the  fishennen  are  not  allowed  to  supply  yessels  as  they  pass, 
lest  'Ai^j  should  misrepresent  to  the  rjsnter  the  quantity  of  fish  which  they  have  caught, 
of  which  he  is  entitled  to  one-third.  £ach  of  the  villages  along  this  coast  contains 
a  Christian  school.  Farther  on  is  the  little  town  of  Matura,  on  the  Neel-ganga 
river,  to  which  a  small  fort  is  attached.  It  contains  several  comfortable  houses  li^- 
loDging  to  families  of  Dutch  extraction. 

Three  miles  to  the  east  is  D<mdra-head,  the  southernmost  point  of  |  PoninihtiA 
the  island,  which  seemed  to  Mr.  Cordiner  to  be  a  Jow  stripe  of  land  covered  with 
cocoa-nut  trees,  but  a  mile  to  the  east  there  is  a  higher  and  more  rugged  promontory. 
Just  at  the  extremity  of  Dondra  are  to  be  seen  tibe  remains  of  a  Hindoo  temple, 
probably  once  the  most  oiagnificent  structure  in  the  island.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
a  long  avenue  of  200  alone  pillars,  the  stone  frame  of  a  door  carved  with  stem  look- 
ing heads  and  borders  of  foliifi,  and  the  shatltf^  relics  of  several  images.  Close 
to  this  is  a  temple  of  Buddha*  There  is  also  a  mud-built  sanctuary  dedicated  to 
Vishnu,  divided  into  sevsial  apa|tments,  hung  round  with  calico,  on  which  are  printed 
figures  of  some  sanguinuy  deities*  It  contains  a  stone  image  of  Ganesa,  having 
the  h6^d  of  an  eleplMUit  on  the  body  of  a  man.  Here  the  Singalese  come  to  be 
sworn,  when  about  to  give  legal  evidence.  ^  A  few  miles  inland  from  the  Dondra- 
head  is  the  stupendous  mountain  of  stone  called  by  the  Singalese  Mulgeerelenna, 
and  by  the  Dutch  Adam's  Brecht,  being  one  entire  rock  of  a  cubical  Mvigeciden* 
form,  300  feet  high.  A  wm|»g4%ht  of  546  steps  leads  to^ the  summit,  ^ "^* 
said  ta  have  been  formed  1500  years  ago.  On  the  summit  is  a  bell-shaped  tomb  of 
Buddha,  nmilar  to  that  whiek-aeoompaniss  all  his  temples  in  the  island.  From  this 
situation  the  view  is  rioh  add  mtguMcent.  A  Uttle  way  firom  the  top  there  is  a  re- 
markable natural  cave,  and  tw<f  artificial  caverns,  forming  ^oomy  temples  of  Buddha, 
containing  many  statues,  and  kieroglyphieal  paintingsi  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  are 
the  bouses  of  tea  priests.  The  province  of  Matura  is  very  populous ;  it  contains 
many  temples  and  about  2000  piiesls.  It  lh«well  cultivated,  and  yields  a  considera- 
ble revenue ;  b%t  nnhsalthy,  and  v|ry  Uable  to  epidemic  fevers.  Agriculture  is  now 
likely  to  flourish  in  it;  as  i^iMrehsved  from  the  discouragement  which  its  Dutch  mas- 
ters threw  in  its  way  for  the  sake  ef  creating  an  exclusive  market  for  the  rice  of 
Balavia. 

After  we  have  passed  to  the  east  of  Dondra-head,  and  begun  to  take  |  Ttwpiiti 
a  Dortheily  direction  by  travelling  along  the  coast,  we  come  to  Tengalle,  an  old 
Dutdi  fortress  in  a  district  allotted  to  the  hunting  of  elephanU.    Here  a  great  many 
of  these  animals  are  caught    The  village  contains  300  inhabitants,  chiefly  fisher- 


Between  Tengalle  and  Battiealoe,  the  country  is  inhospitable  from  its  neglected 
state,  and  the  multitades  of  ferocisus  animals  which  it  contains,  so  that  the  traveller 
often  prefors  a  coasting  voyage  to  a  land  journey  over  this  interval.  The  wildest 
part,  though  of  great  natural  fertility,  is  called  Mahagampattoe,  on  the  I  MaiMvunpat- 
shores  of  which  are  the  salt  bays  of  Magam,  by  which  the  Kandians  |  *^ 
were  always  supplied  with  salt  while  at  war  with  the  masters  of  the  marine  districts. 
It  never  was  in  the  power  of  the  latter  to  prevent  them  from  supplying  themselves  at 
fliis  place.  The  sugar  cane  and  maize  grow  here  with  uncommon  luxuriance,  but 
cnltiv^ion  cannot  be  carried  on  for  want  of  protection  from  the  depredations  of  wild 
beasts.  Agriculturo  in  this  quarter  would  also  stand  in  need  of  tanks  to  afiford  a  due 
supply  of  water,  as  the  cKmate  is  much  mora  liable  to  protracted  droughts  than  on 
the  western  ^ore.  Some  tanks  had  been  formerly  maintained  here,  but  in  Mr.  €or- 
diner's  time  they  had,  through  the  selfishness  of  some  individuals,  and  the  supine 
ness  of  others,  gone  to  decay.  There  aro  severalgnarks  of  former  cultivation,  some 
small  villages  at  great  mutual  distances,  and  some  traces  of  old  religious  monuments. 

Battiealoe,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  lies  much  more  to  the  north  |  Bttitkaioe. 

than  Columbo  on  the  west,  being  nearly  in  the  latitude  of  Chilaw.     The  fort  is  on 

an  island  of  the  same  name,  three  miles  and  a  half  in  circumference,  contained  in  an 

inlet  of  the  sea.    There  is  a  small  village,  all  the  inhabitants  of  which  speak  the 

Vot.II.— Ff 
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Malabaric  language,  and  chiefly  oonsist  of  Hindoos  and  MahomeianB,  aooae  JlDoaiah 
Portuguese,  and  a  very  few  Protestants.  There  are  several  islands  adjacent.  The 
country  is  flat,  but  the  ground  gradually  rises  towards  the  interior  till  it  terauBOtes  in 
high  mountains,  among  which  is  a  rocky  eminence  of  a  cubical  form,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a  palace  belonging  to  the  king  of  Kandy.  Batticaloe  is  garrisoi^d  by  sixty 
sepoys,  and  fifteen  gun  Lascars.  The  surrounding  country  is  one  of  the  cbeATpest 
and  most  fertile  in  the  island.  Fish  are  in  great  plenty.  The  native  inhabitaDts  are 
described  as  extremely  civil  and  obliging.*  They  have  a  contented  and  happy  ap- 
pearance. The  scenery  is  adorned  with  the  magnificent  talipot  tree,  the  largest  of 
the  palms.  Mr.  Cordiner  saw  one  which  measured  100  feet  high,  and  tax  in  cir- 
cumference. 

TrinMauaec  |  Nearly  a  degree  north  from  Batticaloe,  is  Trincomalee,  the  most  im- 
portant station  on  the  coast  of  Ceylon,  from  the  noble  and  commanding  harbour 
which  it  possesses,  capable  of  aiTording  ample  protection  to  an  extended  commerce 
It  is  situated  in  N.  lat.  8®  28'.  Fram  its  position,  and  the  ready  entrance  and  egress 
which  it  affords  at  all  seasons,  it  is  better  adapteA  for  a  marine  dep6t  than  any  other 
station  in  India ;  yet  it  has  been  unaccountably  neglected  )^y  the  English,  since  they 
obtained  possession  of  the  island.  The  soil  hece  is  rather  dry^  and  the  climate  un- 
healthy, and  in  these  particulars,  the  Dutch  did  not  improve  it;  they  wicdied  to  ob- 
viate tile  cupidity  of  rival  nations,  by  di^ouraging  the  visits  of  strangers.  The  ter- 
ritory might,  however,  be  cultivated  with  success*  As  it  is,  it  presents,  in  point  of 
verdure,  a  marked  contrast  to  the  sandy  and  flat  shore  of  Madras,  with  its  rugged 
cliffs,  its  woods,  its  plains,  and  its  villages.  It  ctutaim  a  copious  variety  of  romantic 
and  sublime  prospects.  The  fortifications  are  principally  of  Portuguese  workman- 
ship; a  little  was  added  to  them  by  the  French,  but  scarcely  any  thing  by  the  Dutch. 
While  it  is  the  most  likely  place  for  an  enemy  to^attach  on  account  of  its  vaiiie*  it  is 
at  the  same  time  capable  of  being  made  stronger  than  any  other  in  Ceylmw  Every 
convenience  is  afibrded  exceft  thai  of  wei-docks,  for  which  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
rise  of  the  tide.  While  Mr.  Cordiner  was  there,  it  had  a  neglected  aspect*  and  the 
houses  in  the  fort  were  in  great  disrepAr.^  Atone  time,  the  £ngUsh  garrieen  had 
suffered  from  a  neglect  to  provide  fresh  axumal  food,  being  subsisted  five  days  in  the 
Weill  of  cui.  I  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  provisions,  fiix  miles  to  th^  north-west  are  the  hot  weUs 
»»•  I  of  Cannia,  which  have  a  temperature  of  106}„and  are  regarded  with  re- 

ligious veneration  by  the  Hindoo  natives,  who  have  built  a  temple  at  the  place. 

The  road  leading  west  from  Trincomalee  towards  Jaflnapatam,  part 
of  which  is  well  adapted  for  carriagea»  is  in  many  places  rich  in  romantic 
prospects ;  and  rest-houses  |pr  the  accommodation  of  travellers  are  built 
in  different  parts.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  have  the  appearance  of  innocence 
and  happiness.  Cocoa-nut  trees  are  rare  on  this  side  of  the  island  compared  to  the 
other.  A  few  oxen  and  buffaloes  are  kept.  Wild  elephants  inhabit  the  woods,  and 
alligators  the  rivers  and  their  banks.  MoletivOi  on  the  sea  shoie,  i&  a  neat  coo»- 
fortable  village,  with  some  spacious  houses.  A  garrison  is  kept  in  it,  but  it  seems 
to  have  been  made  a  military  post  for  keeping  open  the  communication  between 
Trincomalee  and  Jaffnapatam.  Ancient  redoubts  are  found  in  different  parts,  but 
scarely  any  other  monuments  of  human  labour,  though  the  district  was  once  highly 
cultivated.  The  places  dedicated  to  religious  uses  were  razed  by  the  Portuguese, 
and  private  houses  have  always  been  formed  of  too  perishing  materials  to  leave  any 
permanent  traces  of  their  former  existence.  ^ 

A  few  prominent  objects  in  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  the  late  kingdom  of  Kandy,  re- 
ciiyof  lundy.  |  main  to  be  noticed.  In  the  first  place,  the  capital  city,  Kandy,  in  a  dis- 
trict called  Yattineura,  is  at  the  head  of  an  extensive  vaUey,  and  about  1400  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  boarders  of  an  artificial  lake  made  by  the  late  king, 
surrounded  by  wooded  hills  and  mountains,  varying  from  200  to  2000  feet  in  height 
Its  situation  is  beautiful  and  romantic,  but  in  a  mihtary  view  insecure,  and  hardly  ad- 
mits of  defence.  The  houses  are  all  of  clay,  of  one  story,, and  all  Uiatched,  except 
those  of  the  chiefs,  which  are  tiled.     There  is  one  street  which  used  to  be  exclus- 

*  Cordiner*  vol.  i.  p.  261,  262, 
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iveljr  inhabited  by  Malabarsy  relatives  and  dependants  of  the  king,  in  whom  he  could 
place  oMreconiidence  than  in  his  own  subjects.  The  palace  occupied  a  con-  |  iiie|i«iMe. 
skienible  area.  Its  front,  about  200  yards  long,  has  rather  an  imposing  appearance ;  it 
rises  dbove  a  handsome  mole,  and  looks  towards  the  principal  temples.  It  is  termi- 
nated at  one  extremity  by  a  hexagonal  two-storied  building,  in  which  the  king  pre- 
sented himself  on  great  occasions  to  the  people  collected  below;  at  the  other  it  is 
terminated  by  the  women's  apartments,  on  which  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  as  insignia 
of  royalty,  were  carved  in  stone.  Here  the  king  and  his  ladies  stationed  themselves 
to  witness  the  processions  at  the  public  festivals.  This  city  abounds  in  temples, 
which  seem  to  have  been  considered  as  a  necessary  appendage  to  a  |  Tenpiet. 
royal  palace.  Every  royal  residence  in.  the  island  had  a  number  of  them,  some  of 
which  have  survived  the  pahices  to  which  they  were  attached.  The  Dalada  Male- 
gawa,  the  domestic  temple  of  the  king,  is  the  most  highly  venerated  of  any  in  the 
coontiy,  as  it  eontains  the  precious  relic,  the  tooth  of  Buddha,  to  which  I  ^^^  ^ 
the  whole  island  was  dedioatsi*  It  has  two  stones,  and  is  in  the  Chi-  |  Bnddte. 
nese  style  of  architeetme,  h«t  small.  The  sanctum  is  an  inner  room  in  the  upper 
story,  about  twelve  feet  square,  without  a  win<fow,  and  never  visited  by  the  light  of 
die  sun.  It  is  a  place  of  the  most  strikitig  splendour.  The  doors  have  polished 
brass  pannels,  and  a  cuKun  befors  and  belund  them.  The  roof  and  walls  are  lined 
with  gold  brocade,  and  scarcely  any  thing  is  to  bo  seen  but  gold,  gems,  and  sweet 
smellmg  flowers.  On  a  low  sttig»  occupying  half  the  room,  there  is  a  profusion  of 
flowers  tastefully  arranged  befcfre  two  or  three  small  figures  of  Buddha,  one  of  crys- 
tal, and  one  of  ^t  silver,  and'fbmrtyr  Hve  caskets  called  karanduas,  containing  relics. 
All  the  karanduas  except  one  are  bbmH^  not  more  than  a  foot  high,  and  wrapped  up 
in  mimerous  folds  of  mnsliB^  One'  is  much  larger,  uncovered,  and  decorated  with 
the  oliBOst  briUiMioy.  It  is  live  feet  Ibilf  inches  high,  and  nine  ieet  ten  in  circumfer- 
ence at  tiie  base.  It  is  of  silver  gilt  en  t^  outside,  df  neat  but  plain  workmanship, 
and  8t«dded  with  a  few  genuu  Rich  omani^nts  are  attached  to  it,  consisting  of  gold 
ehaias,  and  a  great  ymetf  of  ge9>a  pitsysnAod.  Here,  among  the  rest,  is  a  bird 
formed  anthe^  of  dianonds,  niUas,  blue  sapphires,  emeralds,  and  cat's-oyes  set  ia 
gold,  the  metal  being  hid  by  the  profusion' of  stones.  This  great  karandua  is  the 
reoeplBcle  of  the  ^'Dalada,''  which  is  considered  as  the  tooth  of  Buddha.  It  is  en- 
ckisedl,  flnt  in  a  small  karandua,  which  is  in  a  larger,  and  there  are  four  of  these,  one 
within  another,  besides  the  great  karandua* 

Two  institutions  called  the  Malwatt^  Wihar€,  and  the  Asgme  Wihar6,  |  coUcgw. 
both  wifliout  the  town,  are  at  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  of  the 
comitiy.  They  are  a  sort  of  monasteries,  or  colleges,  the  one  containing  about 
forty  priests.  The  sacred  buildings  are  rendered  ornamental  by  the  groves  of  cocoa- 
nvt  trees,  and  the  venerable  banyans  around  them,  which  are  carefully  preserved. 
The  appearance  of  Kandy  akog<^her  has  declined  since  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  They  do  nothing  towards  the  repairing  of  the  temples;  they  have  pulled 
down  much  and  have  built  but  litttat* 

The  high  mountain  caUed  Adam's  Peak,  is  one  of  the  chief  curiosities  |  AdwnVFeik. 
of  the  iflhaid.  The  approach  te  it,  for  a  considerable  way  oiT,  is  rugged  and  difficult 
The  peak  is  of  a  conical  form,  risingtapidly  and  majestica]ly.to  a  point.  The  ascent 
near  to  the  top  is  precipitous,  and  lives  are  sometimes  lost  in  climbing  it,  although 
iron  chams  are  fixed  in  the  rocks,  to  aid  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  visit  it.  Those 
who  have  been  on  the  summit  describe  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  prospect 
enjoyed  from  it  m  the  highest  terms.t  The  area  here  is  very  narrow,  and  walled  in 
to  prevent  accidents.  Here  Baddha  is  supposed,  when  he  landed  on  his  first  visit  to 
the  island,  to  have  left  the  mark  of  his  foot  A  superficial  hollow,  five  feet  long,  is 
venerated  by  the  natives  as  the  sacred  impression.  It  is  ornamented  with  a  margin 
of  brass  budded  with  a  few  ordinary  gems,  and  covered  with  a  roof  which  is  supported 
by  four  wooden  pillare  fixed  to  the  rock  by  four  iron  chains.  The  roof  is  lined  with 
coloured  cloths,  and  its  margin  decked  with  flowers  and  streamers.  Lower  down  in 
the  same  rock,  there  is  a  little  niche  of  masonry  dedicated  to  Samen,  the  guardian 

*  0r.  Davy's  Account  of  the  Manor  of  Ceyloa»  p.  364-371.  t  Ibid,  p.  342. 
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god  or  sunt  protector  of  the  mountain,  with  a  small  house  of  one  room  for  die  offi- 
ciating priest — This  peak  is  visited  by  numerous  pilgrimsy  who,  assisted  b^  a  priest, 
perform  devotions  according  to  a  ritual.  It  is  the  custom,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
ceremony,  for  relations  young  and  old,  to  salute  one  another,  and  the  usu^e  is  ac* 
companied  with  symptoms  of  the  liveliest  affectionate  feding.  £ach  pilgrim  makes 
a  small  offering;  these  are  placed  on  the  sacred  impression,  and  removed  by  a  servant. 
They  are  the  perquisites  of  the  chief  priest  of  the  Malwatt6  Wihar€.  The  h«ght 
of  the  peak  is  about  7000  feet  above  the  surfiskce  of  the  sea.  The  temperature,  when 
Dr.  Davy  visited  it,  fluctuated  between  51  <^  and  69',  being  sufficiently  low  to  give  a 
chilly  feeling  to  persons  used  to  the  high  temperature  of  the  plains.  The  name  of 
*' Adam's  Peak,"  was  given  to  the  mountain  by  the  Mahometans  of  Ceylon.  The 
Singalese  call  it  Sree-pada,  which  is  also  the  name  of  the  impression  which  gives  it 
sanctity ;  sometimes  Samenella,  from  the  name  of  its  guardian  angeL 
Gcneniaipeet  I  The  whole  of  the  interior  of  Ceylon  is  interesting  from  its  natural 
«rtheeoiuti7.  |  fertility,  and  the  beautiful  and  romantic  views  whieh  it  often  displays. 
Much  of  it,  however,  consists  of  impenetrable  and  glooiay  fiwrests.  Clumps  of  fra- 
grant lemon  grass  diffuse  in  piost  plhces  a  delicieua  odour.  The  climate,  being 
diversified  by  elevation  and  expqpure,  yet  every  where  fine,  conteibutes  with  the  fer- 
tility of  the  soil  to  impress  ns  wifii  the  high  capabilities  wUdi  might  here  be  brought 
into  operation  under  enlightened  management,*  but:  the  eovntey  does  not  prearatt 
many  objects  either  natural  or  artificial,  whfeh  woidd  appear  interesting  in  topogra- 
LdB  or  so-  I  phical  detail.  We  maf  notice,  however,  two  large  lakes  or  tanks  in  tiie 
"^^  I  interior,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  nmmtains,  in  die  direction  of  Trin- 

comalee.  The  one  is  the  lake  of  Miaaafc,  ^Ikaea  or  twenty  miles  in  circumference, 
the  waters  of  which  are  confined  by  an  embanksMftt  abeut  a  quarter  of  a  nule  long* 
The  outlet  is  formed  by  very  large  maasss'  df  sock.  This  was  probably  a  wmmoe  of 
great  and  extensive  fertility  at  a  fonnerjgeiii^  whitn  its  waters  wave  direded  by 
man,  but  these  are  now  allowed  to  lup  waste,  dortmog  swaanpa,  and  supporting  a 
rank  vegetation,  which  contributes  to  th#  iHMltole40meDeis  of  that  part  of  the  couo- 
K«Bddi«.  I  try. — ^Twenty-nine  miles  north-east  from  tMs  is  the  lake  of  KandeUi 
which  has  embankments  of  greater  magnitude  than  that  of  Mineri ;  one  is  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  long,  and  twenty-feet  high,  besides  which  there  is  aiwther  of  smaller 
size.  The  outlets,  or  sluices,  are  of  vast  strength,  and  constructad  with  great  art; 
but  the  lake  itself  is  of  much  smaller  extent  than  that  of  Miner^  being  only  &ree  or 
four  miles  in  circumference. 

iMMdife  I  The  Laccadive  islands,  lying  seventy-five  miles  to  the  west  of  Maia- 
^'^^"^  I  bar,  are  thirty-two  in  number,  besides  rocks  and  diy  spots  too  smidi  to 
be  inhabited.  They  extend  from  the  10th  to  the  12th  degree  of  N.  latitude*  They 
are  separated  by  wide  channels.  The  largest  of  them  does  not  contain  six  square 
miles  of  land.  They  are  surrounded  by  coral  rocks  and  shoals,  which  render  the 
approach  dangerous.  They  yield  no  grain,  their  only  produce  being  cocoa-nuts, 
betel-nuts,  and  plantains.  The  inhabitants,  who«ii6  poor,  subsist  on  cocoa-nuts  and 
fish ;  they  are  of  Malabaric  extraction,  and  profess  the  Mahometan  religion.  They 
export  coir  (the  fibrous  husk  of  the  cocoa-nut)  either  in  the  raw  state  or  manufac- 
tured into  ropes.  The  best  coir  cables  in  the  west  of  the  peninsula  are  made  at  An- 
jengo  and  Cochin,  from  the  fibres  of  the  Laccadive  cocoa-nuts.  Some  coral  is 
carried  from  the  surrounding  reefs  to  the  continent  of  India,  where  it  is  carved  into 
images,  and  burned  for  quicklime.  These  islands  were  discovered  by  Yasco  de 
Gama,  but  they  have  not  been  properly  explored.  They  are  politically  dependent  on 
Canara,  and  under  the  dominion  of  the  English. 

The  Miidhca.  |  To  the  south  of  the  Laccadives,  and  extending  between  the  eighth 
degree  of  north  Utitude  and  the  equator,  are  the  Maldives,  consisting  of  numerous 
ishmds  and  islets,  grouped  into  twelve  clusters  caUed  Attollons,  some  of  which  are 
round,  others  oval;  a  rampart  of  rocks  surrounding  each  cluster  serves  to  defend  it 

*  Mr.  Cordber  states,  vol.  i.  p.  326^  tliat  the  attempU  to  rear  potatoes  at  Jaffna,  or  any  other 
part  of  Ceylon,  had  not  been  soccenfiil.  But  Dr.  Davy,  however,  p.  437,  tells  ua»  that  thii 
valosble  root  succeeded  at  Maturatta,  a  post  about  S700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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from  4iie  sea,  wfaRh  rages  here  widi  great  ftny.    The  large  isbnds  are  inhabited  and 
cultivated,  but  a  great  number  are  mere  rodca  and  shoals,  many  of  which  are  flooded 
at  spring  tides.  They  have  never  been  completely  explored.  Between  the  |  nMcmdtiaib 
difiepent  attollons  a  considerable  trade  is  canied  on,  as  the  difierent  branches  of  manu- 
faetoring  industry  are  confined  to  distinct  groups  of  islands,  some  being  inhabited 
by  weavers,  others  by  goldsmiths,  locksmitto,  potters,  mat^makers,  joiners,  or  other 
mechanics,  all  of  which  are  separate.    The  traders,  going  from  isluid  to  island  are 
sometimes  a  year  from  home.    Here,  as  in  the  Laccadives,  the  cocoa-nut  tree  is 
the  chief  vegetable  production;  jret  the  trees  are  in  greater  variety  than  those  of  the 
Laccadives ;  they  have,  an^ng  others,  the  wood  cdled  cofuiii,  which  is  compared 
to  cork  for  its  lightness.    Am^rgris  and  coral  are  collected  in  great  abundance  on 
the  shores.    An  important  fishery  of  cowries  is  carried  on*    Cattle  are  rare  in  these 
islands.    D<^  are  banished  from  them.    Poultry  is  in  great  abundance.     Dreadful 
depredations  are  committed  both  by  the  rats  and  Uie  ants.    The  Maldi-  I  ukMrnnu^ 
vians  are  well  made;  their  complexions  are  olive ;  they  seem  to  be  of  hindoo  ori- 
gin, with  a  mixture  of  Arfl>ian  -Used,*  as  their  beards  are  bushy  and  their  bodies 
hairy.     Some  of  their  women  are  as  fair  as  Europeans.    They  have  a  peculiar  lan- 
guage-   They  profess  the  Mahometan  relig(pn  but  retain  some  traces  of  an  older 
creed.    They  are,  for  instance,  in  the  practice  of  sacrificing  annually  to  the  god  of 
the  winds,  by  launching  on  the»  sea  %arka  crowned  with  garlands,  and  filled  with 
amber  and  fragrant  wood,  which  tiiey  have  set  on-^re.    They  dress  in  light  silk  and 
cotton  stuflEs.    The  more  leatned  among  them  s§eak  Arabic,  expound  the  Koran, 
and  possess  some  ideas  in  aslronoii^  and  ^nedicme.    Peyrard,  who  suffered  ship- 
wreck here  in  1603,  describes  the  natives  as  an  ingenious,  brave,  and  industrious 
race,  but  of  warm  temperaments  and  cBssolute  morals.    By  some  Euro-  I  ThHr  Immi*. 
peanfl  who  have  visited  them,  they  axe  pnused  for  th^r  inofiensiveness  |  ^'^^' 
and  hospitality.    In  1777,  p,  French  f^sSel^  witfi  some  ladies  of  rank,  was  wrecked 
on  the  ttland  of  Imetay,  and  all  the  snfikrers  met  with  the  kindest  treatment  from 
the  chief  and  his  subjects.    In  1812,  Lord  Minto,  governor-general  of  British  India, 
received  from  the  sultan  of  the  Maldives,  a  letter,  stating  Uiat  the  vessel  Europa, 
onder  British  colours,  had  been  oast  away  on  the  uninhabited  island  of  Andue,  and 
that  the  crew  and  passengers,  amounting  to  fifty-t)iree  in  number,  were  treated  in 
the  most  hospitable  manner,  although  the  conduct  of  several  of  them  was  insolent 
and  outrageous  in  the  extreme.     The  complaint  received  due  attention,  reparation 
was  made  for  the  injuries  ihflicted,  and  the  whole  transaction  served  to  place  the 
character  of  these  people  in  a  most  favourable  light    We  are  little  ac-  |  6ov«nmeiit. 
quainted  with  their  internal  gevemment,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  groups  of 
islands  ever  engage  in  mutual  warfare.     The  houses  of  the  inhabitants  in  genend 
are  of  cocoa-wood  and  leaves.     Some  of  the  richer  traders  have  stone  houses.    The 
suHan's  palace  is  a  low  stone  building,  regularly  fortified.    The  sultan  has  long  been 
accustomed  to  send  an  annual  embassy  to  Ceylon,  which  has  been  continued  since 
that  island  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  English. 

At  one  time,  a  vessel  or  two  from  the  British  settlements  used  to  visit  f  Ftadsn  tnde. 
the  Maldives  to  load  cowries,  but  owing  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the  climate  and  the 
long  detention  found  necessaiy,  these  visits  were  discontinued,  and  the  trade  is  now 
carried  on  by  Maldivian  vessels,  which  arrive  at  Bahisore  in  Orissa  in  the  months  of 
June  and  July,  loaded  with  the  various  produce  of  the  cocoa  tree,  and  with  marine 
products,  such  as  cowries,  turtle  shell  and  salted  fish.  They  leave  it  in  December, 
carrying  home  sugar  and  some  other  manufactures,  but  chiefly  rice.  Ships  from 
eastern  India  sometimes  resort  to  the  Maldives  to  procure  shark  fins  for  the  Chinese, 
among  whom  tiiey  are  valued  as  an  excellent  seasoning  for  soup. 

*  Aaiat  Ammal  Begiitcr,  1802,  Characters,  p.  17, 18. 
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PART  IV. 

A  Historical  and  Moral  view  of  India. 

The  extensive  countries  now  described  have,  both  from  physical  and  historical  data, 
been  supposed  to  be  the  earUest  seat  of  a  regulariy  organized  civil  society.  The  wann 
clunate  and  abundant  productions  of  India  must  have  afibrded  every  facility  to  its  inha- 
bitants for  uniting  in  the  social  state.  When  we  consult  the  historic  page,  we  find  that 
an  intercourse  between  it  and  western  Asia  existed  from  the  most  remote  ages.  The 
MtxMdfvt  I  books  of  Moses  make  mention  of  4ie  aloe  wood,  (he  ebony,  the  cinnamon, 
*e  sbdMM.  j  j^jjj  ^Yie  precious  stones  of  India,  though  the  country  was  not  then  known 
by  name.  At  a  later  period  we  fiqil  the  Phenicians,  the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Romans,  repairing  to  the  coasts  of  Malabar  for  the  hght  stuffs^  the  indigo  and  other 
colouring  drugs,  the  gum-lac,  the  articles  6f  ivory  and  mother-of-pearl,  which  that  coun- 
try exported.*  Consequently  a  certain  degree  of  civilization  must  have  existed  among 
some  Indian  nations,  and  they  must  have  lived  in  political  society  some  ages  before 
they  were  brought  into  a  state  of  regular^  communication  with  the  rest  of  jthe  world 
by  the  invasion  of  Alexander.  We  find  th^  i^ligioua  anfl  pohtical  system  of  India, 
at  the  era  of  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies,  the  same  with  those  of  modem  Indostaiu 
The  division  into  castes,  separated  from  one  another  by  rigorous  laws,  formed,  at 
that  period,  an  essential  and  fundamental  Indian  institution.  Arrian  and  Strabo  enu- 
merate seven  castes,  while  we  only  acknowledge  four  leading  divisions  of  this  kind^ 
but  it  is  well  known  that  the  subdivisions  are  numerous,  and  that  there  are  anomalous 
groups  of  persons  which  might  be  reckoned  separate  castes.  Such  are  the  shep- 
herds, or  nomadic  and  predatory  tribes,  and  also  the  principal  functioaaries  of  the 
state. — The  Macedonians  found  the  same  varieties  of  fantastic  devotees,  called  fa- 
Andcntib-  I  keers,  who  have  been  viewed' with  so  mijch  astonishment  by  our  modern 
'*****  I  travellers.     Some  lived  in  forests,  feeding  on  roots,  and  using  the  bark 

of  trees  for  their  only  clothing ;  others  sold  amulets  and  miraculous  remedies  to  the 
credulous  ;  others  lay  whole  days  on  the  ground,  exposing  themselves  to  torrents  of 
drenching  rain  with  consummate  patience  ;  while  odiers  sat  on  stones  heated  almost 
to  redness,  and  braved  at  the  same  time  the  rays  of  an  ardent  sun  and  the  stings  of 
numerous  insects.!  All  of  them  wore  an  iinmense  quantity  of  hair  on  the  head, 
which  was  encouraged  to  grow  to  its  utmost,'never  cut  nor  cleaned.];  Strabo  re- 
jected as  fabulous  the  accounts  which  he  received  of  their  practice  of  bending  the 
fingers  backward  and  the  toes  of  the  feet  forward,  so  as  to  walk  on  the  upper  part  of 
the  foot  ;§  yet  these  are  exercises  to  which  the  fakeers  are  daily  addicted. 
'*"*of  *£^  f  In  those  ancient  times  there  were  also  courtezans  attached  to  the  tem- 
tcrapiet,  &e.  |  plcs,  and  placed  under  an  inspector,  who  called  them  together  at  the 
sound  of  his  bell.||  The  self-immolation  of  widows  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  hus- 
bands ;ir  the  use  of  ivory  rings  on  the  arms,  of  parasols  and  of  white  slippers,**  charac- 
terized the  Indians  before  the  Christian  era.  The  abuses  which  had  crept  into  their 
religious  system ;  the  extravagant  superstitions  with  which  it  was  loaded ;  and  the 

*  See  our  History  of  Geography;  Booki  vtii.  and  zi. 

f  Onesicritus,  MegMthenci,  and  Clitarchua,  quoted  by  Strabo.  Geogr.  lib.  xv. 

i  Dionya.  Perieg.  v.  1012.  §  Strabo,  ii.  xv. 

I  Aristobulus,  quoted  by  Strabo.  1  Cioero,  Quacst  Toicul.  v.  ST. 

**  Arrian,  lod.  e.  Sa  p.  330.  tdit.  Gronovii. 
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of  the  allegorical  embleine  employed  to  repreeent  the  Divinity^  are  con- 
sidered by  some,  though  rather  theoretically,  as  decisive  proofs  of  a  highly  remote 
origin. 

But  we  must  not,  on  this  point,  give  way  to  the  exaggerations  of  some  I  BimvagMit 
persons,  who  have  been  actuated  by  party  sfmit.  There  is  no  monu-.|  '*^*^""""' 
ment  possessing  the  slightest  pretensions  to  authenticity  that  leads  us  fiurther  back 
than  the  epoch  of  Moses.  Some  of  the  astronomicid  tables  of  India  claim  a  higher 
antiquity ;  but  these  have  been  shown  by  an  illustrious  mathematician  to  be  drawn 
up  from  a  retrograde  caleulatton  ;*  and  the  Surya-Siddhanta,  theur  oldest  book  of 
astronomy,  which  they  pretend  to  have  been  given  them  by  revelation  two  millions  of 
years  ago,  must  have  been  composed  within  £ese  800  years-f 

The  jkaluhBharaif  or  universal  history,  the  Ramayana,  and  the  Puranas,  are 
mere  legends^nd  poems,  from  which  no  plausible  chronology  can  be  obtained,  and 
none  of  any  kind  prior  to  Alexander.];  The  European  literati  who  have  assigned  to 
these  treatises  a  higher  antiquity,  still  acknowledge  that  they  have  suffered  numerous 
interpolations.§  The  Tedas,  dM  oldest  of  all  the  sacred  books  of  the  Indians,  if  we 
may  dmw  a  conduston  from  the  calendar  annexed  lo  them,  and  the  position  of  the 
colure  of  the  solstices  vdiich  that  calendar  indicates,  may  be  3200  years  old,  that  iiE^, 
nearly  as  ancient  as  Moses.  || 

Adopting  these  moderate  opinions  oil  the  antiquity  of  Indian  civilization,  we  still 
find  enough  left  to  excite  our  admiration*.  The  Hindoo  nation,  united  for  about  3000 
years  under  the  same  reHgionB  creed,  the  same  laws  and  institutions,  presents  a  phe- 
nomenon so  much  the  more  rare  nd  inCiMpesting  as  iheir  country  has  been  invaded 
by  many  foreign  hordes,  attracted  by  the  fectility  of  the  soil,  and  the  unwariike  cha- 
rader  of  the  cS>original  people. 

The  population  of  Indostan,  amehntif^t  al  the  lowest  calculation,  to  I  rta^aOm^ 
134,000,000,  is  composed  of  two  distinct  classes ;  descendants  of  the  |  '^^■x*^ 
ancient  inhabitantSi  wad  tribes  of  foNiIgn  extraction.    The  real  Indians  call  the  lat- 
ter Malgichf  a  term  equivalent  to  barburian  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.ir    The 
number  of  these  tribes  amounti^to  Jhirty,  if  we  include  among  them  the  nomades 
who  occupy  the  mountains  and.  me  ileseils.     The  mcAt  conspicuous  are    uhum  at 
flie  Tartars  and  Mongols,  the  Afghii^  or  Patans,  of  whom  the  Rohillas    '"^^ 
fcvm  a  branch,  the  Belooches,  who  seem  to  have  come  from  Arabia,  the  Malays,  the 
Persians,  particularly  the  Guebres  or  Barsees,  the  Arabs,  the  black  and  white  Jews, 
and  the  black  Portuguese,  a  mixed  breed  of  Europeans  and  Hindoos  who  are  widely 
spread  over  the  coasts  of  the  Deccan  and  the  province  of  Bengal.     These  foreign 
races  have  come  under  our  view  in  the  course  of  our  topographical  details.    Their 
manners  and  laws  are  greatiy  diversified.    Their  total  number  has  been  rated  at  ten 
miUions. 

The  indigenous  inhabitants  are  the  Hindoos,  or  descendants  of  the  |  ThtHMoot, 
ancient  Indians.  They  formerly  were  the  exclusive  possessors  of  India,  and  still 
occupy  the  finest  and  most  extended  tracts  of  the  country.  Some  of  them  have 
mingled  with  foreign  blood,  and  adopted  foreign  religions  and  manners,  in  whole  or 
in  part.  In  this  list  we  may  include  the  Buddhists  of  the  north-east  of  Bengal  and 
the  kingdom  of  Assam,  and  the  Stngalese.  The  Seiks  are  distinguished  from  the 
rest  by  a  new  creed  and  certain  institutions  to  which  it  has  given  birth.  The  Lac- 
cadivians,  Maldivians,  Batnians,  Gookers,  and  several  other  local  communities  of 
the  ancient  Hindoos,  have  lost  the  purity  of  their  blood,  by  mixing  with  Mahometans 
from  Arabia  and  Persia.  Some  Hindoo  tribes,  have,  without  mingling  with  others, 
either  degenerated  from  the  primitive  character  of  tlie  nation  in  the  sequestrated 
abodes  which  they  have  chosen  in  the  midst  of  mountains  and  forests,  still  preserv- 

*  De  Laplace,  Syatime  du  Monde,  p.  330. 

t  Bentley,  in  the  Asiat.  Uesearches,  voL  vi.  p.  So7f  and  ix.  p.  195. 

i  Pateraon  oa  the  Chronology  of  the  Mayadha  Emperora  of  India,  and  the  epocha  of  Vit- 
trajnadytva.  Sic.    Aaiat  lieg.  vol.  ix. 
S  Edinb.  Review,  vol.  zx.  p.  455,  zniL  p.  42. 

I  Colebrooke'a  Memoir  on  the  Vedaa,  Aaiat.  ftesearchca,  vol.  viii  p.  493. 
1  Wabl,  ii.  p.  866. 
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iBg  tndts  of  coincideiiee  wiffieient  to  identify  their  origin ;  or  ebe  the^  ratiiii  achn- 
racier  still  more  ancient  than  that  of  the  other  Hindoos,  and  idiich  has  nerer  becoine 
BvmgctObBt,  I  thoroughly  conformed  to  their  widely  predominating  polity.  8iieh  ait 
tiie  Nepileae,  the  Kookies,  the  €k>nd8,  the  Bheels,  the  Kallie,  and  other  smiilar 
hordes,  whose  mode  of  life  has  separated  them  from  die  civttized  mass  of  &«ir  eolm- 
trymen.  Herodotus  speaks  of  a  savage  tribe  of  this  description  under  die  name  of 
Padmif  who  not  only  ate  raw  flesh,  being  mere  saTase  hunters,  but  even  killed  and 
devoured  the  bodies  of  their  relatives  when  exhaustod  by  age  and  infirmity,  a  custem 
which  was  probably  the  result  of  some  fixed  law,  or  transimtled  by  tnditioiiaEry  pre* 
cept.  The  same  horrible  custom  is  said  to  prevail  to  this  hour  among  the  Batlahs 
in  the  north  of  Sumatra,  a  people  afterwwds  to  be  described.  Knox  aeenses  the 
Bedahs  of  Ce^don  of  cannibalism.  The  ancient  books  called  the  Ponmae  ineDlioD 
a  cannibal  tribe  which  lived  in  the  forests  of  Indostan,  and  was  cali^  in  Saiiflciit 
Yyada,  a  term  which  originally  signified  **  tormentors,"  and  *^  man-eaten^'*  though 
now  employed  simply  to  denote  "  huntefe.**  Whether  these  common  feslnree  of 
resemblfuice  are  to  be  considered  as  denoting  a  community  of  origin,  or  are  merely 
the  efiect  of  an  independent  but  similar  set  of  causes  moulding  the  human  character 
in  different  places  to  the  same  pattern ;  these  races  are  to  be  viewed  as  most  probe* 
bly  bands  of  savages  whose  mode  of  life  withdrew  them  some  way  or  other  from  the 
mfluence  of  the  laws  of  Menu,  by  which  the  gieat  mass  of  the  Hmdoo  natioa  was 
united  in  one  political  and  religious  community. 

The  genuine  Hindoos  being  the  meet  numerofus,  a#  well  as  the  most  remarkably 
artificial,  claim  our  most  particular  atteotidn,  and,  although  in  the  preceding  details 
several  traits  of  then-  character  have  presented  themselves,  they  are  worthy  of  a 
more  regular  description  in  this  plape. 

PhTHMi  dui.   I      The  Hindoos  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  first  vaiiety  of 
M^dwlk*^    I  the  human  race.     In  the  form  of  the  craniam,  the  features  of  the  eooo- 
tenance,  and  the  proportions  of  the  timbs,  they  resemble  the  European  natioae  naors 
than  they  do  the  Persians  and  the  Arabs.    But  their  complexions  are  almost  blaek 
in  the  south  of  the  Peninsula,  and,  though  K^tei^n  the  northern  mountaiiia,  ihej 
always  retain  an  olive  tint,  andcio  not  partake  of  the  white  and  red  of  the  Europeans. 
UncuKes      I      The  languages  spoken  by  the  di^erent  Hindoo  tribes  form  a  family  of 
Md Bidecti.    I  ([ialects  mutually  akin  and  widely  diffused.     Their  common  80uroe»  or 
rather  their  most  ancient  form,  is  the  SoMCnt  or  Sanakradoj  in  which  all  dieir  an- 
cient books  are  written.     It  is  said  to  be  remarkably*  perfect  in  its  structure.     From 
this  springs  the  Cashmerian,  which  makes  the  nearest  approach  to  the  ancient  San- 
scrit,  and  preserves  its  written  characters.    The  Marashta  language,  or  that  of  the 
Mahrattas;  the  Telinga,  which  is  spoken  in  G^conda,  in  Orissa,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  Krishna,  as  far  as  the  mountains  of  Balaghaut:  the  Tamul,  or  Malaharie,  which 
prevails  on  the  shores  of  the  Deccan  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  north-eastom  extre- 
mity of  the  coast  of  Coromandel,  and  along  the  Malabar  side  to  the  northern  limits 
of  the  Concan;  and,  finally,  the  Hindostanee,  which,  next  to  the  Sanscrit  and  Cash- 
merian, seems  to  be  the  purest  Indian  language.     It  is  also  called  the  AWgtfrt  or 
Dewanagarij  a  term,  however,  which  rather  denotes  the  charaeter  in  whidi  it  is 
written  than  the  language  itself.     It  is  divided  into  several  dialects,  the  purest  of 
which  is  called  Wradaha^  and  is  spoken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agra  and  Mathra. 
The  dialect  of  central  Indostan,  mixed  with  that  of  the  Afghftns,  or  Patans,  and  with 
that  of  the  Mongolian  armies,  has  given  birth  to  the  idiom  formeriy  spoken  at  the 
Mogul  court,  and  still  prevalent  among  the  Mahometans  of  India.     It  should  be  call- 
ed &e  Mongol-Hindostanee,  but  is  generally  known  by  the  name  of  the  Moorish  or 
Moors'  language.    The  other  dialects  are  those  of  the  Punj&b  and  of  Guzerat,  which 
last  is  spoken  not  only  in  that  dountry  but  also  in  the  Sinde,  at  Surat,  among  the 
mountains  of  Balaghaut,  of  Nepal,  Assam,  Bengal,  and  Balasore,  and  also  extends 
over  the  coast  of  Orissa  as  far  as  Coromandel.* 

Amidst  the  uncertainties  which  abound  in  the  researches  of  the  learned,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  may  be  considered  as  established. 

*  Adelung's  Uithridate,  B.  i.  183—232. 
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The  SMMcrtt,  that  dead  language  in  which  the  most  of  the  sacred  |  Thet 
books  <^  the  Hiiidoos  aie  written,  approaches,  both  in  its  roots  and  its  inflexions,  to 
the  Zend,  the  Persian,  the  Greek,  tiie  Latin,  and  even  to  the  Teutonic  or  old  Ger- 
man, the  Gothic,  and  the  Icelandic*  These  affinities  are  equally  surprising,  whether 
we  consider  their  decided  character,  or  ^eir  wide  diffusion.  The  Sanscrit  form  of 
Hfee  Teib  is  in  some  parts  identical  with  that  ef  the  Latin,  in  others  with  the  Greek-f 
Roots  nM  found  in  the  German  language  are  common  to  the  Icelandic  and  the  San* 
scfity  thoij^  separated  by  a  fourth  part  of  the  cireumference  of  the  globe.;^  The 
remaiiis  of  ayocabularyBiid'a  grammar  common  to  so  many  nations,  seem  to  prove, 
either  that  they  descend  from  one  common  souree  now  lost,  or  that,  at  a  remote 
epo<^  the  people  who  spoke  them  have  had  mutual  ties  of  friendly  and  commercial 
*  intercourse,  which  are  net  easily  eosceived,  yet  cannot  be  denied.  The  Sanscrit  ia 
written  widi  fifty-two  letlefs,  for  isyeral  of  which  we  have  no  corresponding  charac- 
ters ia  Europe.  It  has  also  thousands  of  syllabic  abbreviations.  Harmonious  and 
grave,  wMi  a  just  proportion  of  consonants  and  vowels,  rich  in  terms,  free  and  flow- 
ing in  its  pronunciation,  possessing  numereus  conjugations,  tenses,  cases,  and  parti- 
ciples, tins  language  may  he  compared  to  those  which  we  regard  as  the  most  perfect 
and  refined  original  tongues. 

Hie  Pracrit,  or  "softened  language,"  is  spoken  by  the  females  in  the  |  Hm  Pmcric 
work  entitled  Saeontaliiy  while  the  men  speak  the  Sanscrit.    Under  this  denomination 
may  be  included  all  the  common  dialects,  ef  which  the  learned  Colebrook  believes 
ke  has  made  out  ten  distinct  and  leading  varieties,  viz.  1 .  The  Sanuwata^  \  iti  dideetk  \ 
8|M>ken  formerly  in  the  Punjaf,  on  vie  banks  of  a  river  of  that  name.     2.  The 
CanyaembjOj  or  the  dialect  of  Canoje,  the  senree  of  the  modem  Hindi,  from  which 
is  derived,  by  a  mixture  of  Arakic,  ^e  Hitidostanee.     3.  The  Ganroj  or  dialect  of 
Bengal,  of  which  Chiurwas  th#-  eapiAil.    4.  The  MarthUa^  spoken  in  Tirhut  and 
some  adjoining  districts,  and  clbsaly  aMsd  to  the  jpreeeding.     5.  The  Utcahf  used 
in  the  province  of  Orissa.   -6.  The  Anafa  or  Tamul^  the  language  of  Dravira  Pro- 
per, or  the  countries  south  of  the  Kiishna.    f.  The  Maharaakira  or  MahrattOf 
which,  besides  various  intermixtures,  contains  wofis  of  peculiar  and  unknown  origin. 
8.  The  CktmatOj  spoken  in  Ae  ancient  Gamataca.    9.  The  TelingOy  called  formerly 
Kaimgnynnd  used  in  Telingana.    And,  10.  The  Gwrjara^  or  dialect  of  Guzerat§ 
These  languages  must  have  belonged  to  a  correspcmding  number  of  distinct  civilized 
nadens;  but  tiie  enumeration  is  not  complete.     The  Punjabi  and  the  Mathara  are 
not  the  only  dialects  which  roust  be  added  to  the  list  j|     The  Maghada  deserves  to 
be  particukrized  as  an  ancient  Indian  language,  bemg  that  of  Bahar,  the  native 
countiy  of  Buddha.     The  priests  of  this  deified  prophet  seem  to  have  employed  it; 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  ancient  PaK  known  to  the  Ceylonese  and  the  Birmana. 
We  must  also  add  the  PaUaeki^  which  seems  identical  with  the  Jtpabransha.    This, 
according  to  some,  is  a  jargon  formed  by  the  poets,  and  put  into  the  mouths  of 
foreignere;  according  to  others,  it  is  the  language  of  the  mountain  tribes,  whose 
origin  is  different  firom  that  of  the  Hindoos,  a  difierence  of  opinion  which  can  only 
be  settled  by  some  new  researehes.lT 

The  Hindoo  nation  continues  to  be  divided,  as  it  has  been  from  the  |  ^^»  into 
most  remote  antiquity,  into  four  iehadif  or  what  are  best  known  to  us  by  |  ••""^ 
the  name  of  ^  castes,"  a  Portuguese  term,  which  all  the  Europeans  have  adopted  to 
express  these  classifications.  Each  has  its  peculiar  privileges,  duties,  and  laws. 
The  more  honourable  the  caste  is,  the  more  numerous  are  the  restrictions  under 
which  its  members  are  laid,  and  the  prerogatives  which  it  enjoys  are  the  more  valua- 
ble.   The  fourth  caste  has  the  fewest  observances  to  follow,  but  it  has  also  the  least 

•  Wnidns*  Stn«crit  GrMnmtr.    London,  1808.    Paul  dc  St  Bartholom6  diiMrt.  dc  tntiq.  et 
affin.  Iingaaruin  Zend.  Sanier.  et  German.    Adelung.  p.  149. 

t  B.  SchleseL    8ar  hi  langue  et  la  sagesse  det  Indiena. 

#  Mem.  dana  les  Annal.  dea  Yqjragea.    See  alao  p.  435  of  our  preceding  vohime.  ^   ^ 
^  H.  T.  Colebrooke  on  the  8anacrit  and  Pracrit  languages,  m  the  Tth  vol.  of  the  AaiaUa 

Reteai^bes,  p.  10. 
I  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  ix.  p.  292. 
1  Coltbrooke,  and  the  Edinburgh  Review*  he,  citat, 
ToL.  II.— G  g 
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portion  of  respect,  and  is  the  most  limited  in  its  rights.  Eveiy  indindtial  i 
invariably  in  the  caste  in  which  he  is  bomi  practises  its  duties,  and  is  debarred  from 
ever  aspiring  to  a  higher,  whatever  may  be  his  merit  or  his  genius*  Cruel  are  the 
penalties  which  await  the  person  who  ventures  to  dispense  with  the  most  absurd  of 
the  rules  laid  down  by  the  law  of  his  caste.  To  this  point  of  honour  the  Hindoo 
patiently  sacrifices  health  and  life.  ▲  Brahmin  of  Calcutta,  while  labouring  under 
a  severe  disease,  had  himself  exposed  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  where  he  passed 
^mgeoT     I  some  hours  in  contemplation  and  prayer.    He  waited,  motionless,  for 


oTcMie.'*'  I  the  tide  to  advance  and  bear  him  into  the  sacred  waves,  where  a  death 
the  most  blessed  that  imagination  was  able  to  figure  awaited  him.  A  party  of  En- 
glish people  passed  near  £m  in  a  boat,  one  of  whom,  commiserating  the  situation 
of  a  person  whom  he  believed  to  be  falling  a  viistim  to  aofoe  unfortunate  accident,  * 
took  the  Brahmin  on  board  the  boat,  recalled  him  to  anaoataoa  by  administenng  a 
cordial,  and  brought  him  to  Calcutta.  His  brother  Brahnuns  now  pronounced  him 
infamous,  degraded  from  his  caste,  and  unworthy  of  being  spoken  to  b^  any  Hindoo. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  Englishman  showed  by  undeniable  testunony  that  the 
&ult  was  his,  and  not  the  Brahmin's,  whom  he  found  in  a  state  of  utter  insensibihty. 
The  law  of  Menu  was  inflexible;  he  had  received  drink  and  food  firom  a  stranger; 
for  this  he  must  be  deprived  of  all  his  meaaa  of  subaiBtence,  and  condemned  to 
civil  death.  The  En^h  courts  of  justice  devolved  his  maintenance  on  the  paiaon 
who  had  saved  his  life.  Deserted  by  all  his  firiends,  followed  every  where  by  do- 
monstrations  of  contempt  and  scorn,  the  unhappy  Brahmin  dragged  out  a  miserable 
existence  for  three  years.  Seized  afiiMr  this  hutervA  with  a  new  attack  of  disease, 
he  again  determined  to  die  by  his  owa  hands,  a  resolution  which  his  now  impove- 
rished benefactor]  did  not  prevent  him  fiaem  puttiqg  in  execution. — This  anecdote, 
which  is  perfectly  authentic,  delineatfis  Ibe  in^hnaiWie  of  the  Hindoos  in  enforcing 
the  laws  of  caste.  These  laws'  axe  scnip^lously  enjoined  by  a  code  at  once  civO 
and  religious,  which  has  been  in  force  €»  Ihouaattds  of  ages,  and  the  rigour  of  which 
the  Hindoos  have  never  thought  of  ipoderatiiig. 

The  leading  castes,  as  we  hav^^already  had  oooaaion to  obaerve, are  four:  1.  The 
Brahmins ;  a«  The .  Kshatriyas,  or  soldiers,  mohiding  the  princes  and  sovereigne, 
and  sometimes  called  the  caHte  of  Rajas,  or  K^pootras ;  3.  The  Yaiayas,  consist- 
ing of  agriculturists  and  sheph^s ;  and  4.  Th4  Budias^  or  labourers. 
TfceBnkb'  I  Amidst  many  subdivisions,  local  refinements  or  relaxations,  uncertain 
"■^  I  claims,  and  infractions  of  the  order  arising  from  ckcumstances,  the  most 

certam  and  universal  part  of  the  system  is  that  by  which  the  rank  and  importance  of 
the  caste  of  Brahmins  are  maintained*  This  is  the  sacred  or  sacerdotal  cfuta ;  and 
its  members  have  maintained  an  authority  more  exalted,  commanding,  and  extensive, 
than  the  priests  of  any  other  people.  Their  current  tradition  is,  that  the  BraJbanins 
proceeded  from  the  mouth  of  the  Creator,  which  is  the  seat  of  vrisdom.-*-There  are 
seven  subdiyisionli  of  the  Brahmins,  which  derive  their  origin  firom  seven  RUkUf  or 
penitents,  the  holiest  persons  acknowledged  by  the  Hindoos,  and  who  are  believed 
to  have  occasionally  inflicted  the  efiects  of  their  sacred  wrath  on  some  of  the  gods, 
when  guilty  of  debauchery.  These  persons  are  of  high  antiquity,  and  mentioi^  in 
the  y edas.  Their  residence  was  fixed  in  the  retired  regions  of  the  north,  and  hence 
the  Brahmins  of  the  north,  who  are  nearest  to  the  ^preat  fountain,  are  esteemed  the 
noblest.  The  Brahmins  of  antiquity  were  much  more  secluded  than  those  of  mo- 
dem times,  though  the  latter  show  a  predilection  for  a  life  of  retirement  from  the 
bustle  of  the  world.  They  have  made  no  alteration  in  their  rules  of  abstinence, 
ablutions,  and  multiplied  ceremonies.  Their  great  prerogative  is  that  of  being  the 
sole  depositories  and  expounders  of  the  Yedas,  or  sacred  books.  Of  these  there 
are  in  number  four,  and  for  each  there  is  a  separate  order  or  branch  of  the  Brah- 
mins. They  have  a  story  in  general  circulation,  that*  if  a  Sudra,  or  other  profane 
person  should  ever  attempt  to  read  the  title  of  these  books,  his  head  would  instantly 
cleave  asunder.  Tet  it  is  remajrkahle,  that  they  make  an  exception  in  these  miracu- 
lous efiects  as  applied  to  Europeans.  A  Brahmin  bold  enough  to  show  these  sacred 
volumes  to  profane  eyes  would  incur  the  penalty  of  irretrievable  expulsion  from  his 
tribe. 
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Tte  great  body  of  fh^ra  profess  to  pay  equal  veneration  to  the  three  parts  of  the 
godkead,  Brahma^  Yishnu,  and  Siva.  Bui  some  attach  themselves  exclusively,  or 
with  great  preference,  to  one  more  than  the  others.  The  worship  of  Yishnu  and  Siva, 
in  particular,  become  Che  objects  of  partiaMty  with  individuals,  who  form  themselves 
into  -sects  founded  on  these  predilections.  The  Yishnuvites  are  called  t  Thrirdurei^ 
also  Namodhari,  fmn  bearing  in  thair  ^MUBheads  the  mark  called  JWniia,  |  encei. 
eomiiting  of  three  pefjismiiaular  lltes  joined  by  a  crossing  line  at  the  base,  so  as  to 
represent -a  trident.  '  Thefa-  doAes  are  of  a  deep  orange  colour.  The  devotees  of 
Siva  are  calM  Lingamites,  from  wearing  the  Lingam  stuck  in  the  hair,  1  vuhnuvirct 
or  attached  to  the  aim  in*a  geld  er  silver  tube.  The  former  are  note-  |  «ndsinte«. 
rious  for  intemperance^  and  on  that  account,  those  of  them  especially  who  lead  the 
lives  of  mendicants,  ara-disKked  hf  the  people,  while  the  Lingamites  observe  great 
modefadon  in  eating  an^dMnkiaf.-  The  Yishnuvites  pay  a  high  veneration  to  the 
ape,  the  bird  called  ganida,  mM  tliaiinpella  serpent.  Any  of  them  who  inadvertently 
lolls  one  of  these  aniaMils  is  obliged  to  expiate  his  crime  by  a  ridiculous  sacrifice,  in 
which  a  human  victim  is  pretendtftf  to  be  immolated  and  brought  to  life  again ;  the 
fact  is,  that  a  tittle  blood  is  drawn  fr(Mn«  supeificial  wound  in  the  thigh,  inflicted  with  a 
kniie;  the  individual  lies  stiU,  apparently  lifelesiy  tiN  the  farce  of  resuscitation  is  per- 
formed. This  is  done  with  immen8a»earei»siiy^  and  gives  occasion  to  a  great  con- 
course of  peo]^e,  who  are  feasted  ovttM^  Ime  leviedfirom  the  culprit*  A  similar  pun- 
ishment is  awarded  for  some  other  oflfemaes. -^Sometimes  these  two  sects  not  only 
strive  to  exalt  their  own  divini^,  but  revilia  that  tff  their  opponents.  ^  The  Yishnuvites 
consider  the  wearing  of  the  Lingam  as  Itam— t  heinous  of  all  sins,  while  the  Sivites 
maintain  that  all  who  bear  the  Nama  shall,  mk$m  they  die,  be  tormented  in  hell  by  a 
three-pronged  fqgk  resembKng  that  mark.  IMiQae  sectarian  notions  are  less  pre^a- 
ienty  however,  among  the  Brahmins  Ihflli  In4k^  «lher  eacfteiu  Yishnuvite  Brahmins 
are  only  to  be  fonnd  in  th«  provinces  iMeli  lie  i»  tlwoiii  of  the  river  Krishna;  and 
they  are  viewed  with  eoatempt  hyiht  tolerant  traluntaayasho  will  not  admi^ihem  to 
their  tables  or  to  their  ceremonies,  n4»  ivUt^they  cdnfer  on  them  any  public  employ- 
ments which  happen  to  be  at  their  diup^sak  Tkene  Mete  are  farther  sptit  into  subdi- 
visions, whieh  dispute  warmly  oa  tiMisalijeels  of  thewdiflbrences,  but  are  ready  to 
unite  whenev^  the  general  inlaiesty  of  4hs  iiact  require  their  protection. 

A  Brahmin  is  subject  to  fear dift fsiH  staUs/  TJke  fint  takes  its  com-  I  Four  ttatesor 
meacement  about  the  age  of  seiRen  kw  nine;  when  the  individual  is  in-  |  •  Bnhmin. 
vested  with  **the  triple  cord,''  a  ba^b^  whMt  kangs  from  his  left  shoulder,  previously  to 
which  he  is  not  considered  as  a  mohnm  at  all.  The  young  man  thus  I  ^  Bncbm*' 
initiated  is  called  Brachmadiari.  In  tMfer  state  his  duty  consists  in  learn-  |  «>«><- 
ing  to  read  and  write,  in  learning  the  Yedas,  and  the  efficacious  forms  of  prayer  called 
theManftras;  inacquiring  other  seisaees,  and  abstaining  from  theuseof  betel.  He  uses 
no  ornaments  in  his  hair,  bathes  da^y,  and  offers  the  sacrifice  called  Homam  twice  a- 
day.  Subjects  so  young  do  not  in  general  observe  the  rules  strictly.  A  certain  pro- 
ficiency is  enjoined  in  learning  the  books  by  heart,  but  neither  in  this  nor  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  the  lessons  deemed  by  them  soieatilic,  is  there  much  general  emulation. 
They  leam  afterwards  to  understand  the  difierea*  privileges  belonging  to  their  caste, 
and,  among  others,  their  right  to  ask  ahns,  winch  tkey  do  not  in  the  style  of  mendi- 
cants, but  -of  confident  yet  not  insolent  claimants.  Another  is  exemption  from  taxes* 
They  are  also  exempted  from  capital,  and  generally  from  corporal  punishment,  how- 
ever heinous  crimes  they  may  commit,  iaqpriaottnent  being  the  only  punishment  to 
which  they  are  liable.  They  leam  all  the  pofants  of  bodily  purity  whkh,  as  good  Brah- 
mins,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  through  tife.  Not  only  are  &ey  liable  to  be  consi- 
dered as  polluted  by  the  touch  of  a  dead  body,  but  even  by  attending  at  a  fdheral. 

Childbirth  and  constitutional  changes  render  females  impure;  and  i^blutions  and 
forms  of  prayer  are  requisite  to  remove  the  stain.  An  earthen  vessel,  if  ever  it  has 
been  used  by  a  profane  person,  or  applied  to  any  one  of  a  specified  number  of  uses, 
becomes  so  polluted  that  it  cannot  be  used  again,  and  must  be  broken;  metallic  ves- 

*  Abbe  4.  A.  Dubois's  Description  of  the  Character,  Manner^  and  Customs  of  the  People* 
of  India,  p.  54,  &c.  (English  truislation.) 
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8i3^«dinit  of  porificalioo  by  waihing.  Le«dMr,  and  ev«rf  luak  of  ilda,  «auopt 
those  of  the  tiger  and  the  aalelope,  aie  held  to  be  reiy  impure;  hence  the  boots  and 
gloves.of  the  Earopeans  are  in  their  eyes  the  meet  disa$p«eable  of  all  objects  as 
articles  of  dress.  A  Brahmin  must  tdte  care,  in  walking,  or  sittingt  that  he  does 
not  touch  a  bone,  a  broken  pot,  a  raff,  or  a  leaf  (rem  which  any  one  has  eaten.  In 
drinking,  they  must  pour  the  liquid  from  ahef«^  without  touohuig  the  vessel  with 
their  lips.*  They  must  not  touch  the  ffnat^  papt  ef  awnals^  the  most  polhiting  is 
the  dog.  The  water  which  they  drink  must  be  canfnUy  drawn,  and  by  no  means  by 
any  Sudra.  If  two  Brahmins  draw  water  togeth«^  their  pitchers  DM»t  not  touch 
one  another,  otherwise  one  or  both  must  be  broken.  Thf^r  nust  eat  no  ammal  flesh, 
nor  eggs.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  Uie  Uagamites,  yet  this  sect  is  re- 
marked for  great  external  slovenliness  in  their  hahits*  Thn  Brahmins  are  also  taught 
to  entertain  a  horror  for  defilement  of  soul,  as  tSeMConseqjMenc»  of  perverseness  of 
the  will,  or  sin;  and,  though  the  particulars  of  iriikb^ack  defiiement  censistB  are 
obscurely  explained,  the  rdes  for  purification  by  sfakition,  pSHnses^  and  esiemonies, 
are  both  precise  and  ample. 

s.6rihattiiiu  I  The  second  Stage  of  a  Brahraia^shfe  id  called  that  of  GrihasthB,  and 
takes  place  when  he  is  married  and  Jwis  chikbren.  Mere  maniage  does  not  consti- 
tute this  state,  for  that  ceremomF  taliMrplase  el  a  very  eariy  age,  and  the  parties 
remain  for  some  years  in  the  honsap  of  theif  saspective  parents. 
Manmge,  |  Marriage  is  an  esaenlial  alysplto  a  Brahmin,  being  necessary  to  any 
sort  of  respectability  in  society.  V^en  he  beeomea  a  widower,  he  falls  from  his 
station,  and  is  under  an  urgent  "^trfijly  irf"rTnming  the  married  state.  The  case 
is  quite  different  with  widowed  femalssy  wiko  are  not  pemnitted  to  marry  a  second 
time.  There  are,  however,  seme  hecBiifs  or  penitents  called  SanayaaeB^  who  lead 
lives  of  celibacy,  and  the  aeling  pciwH^  who  are  called  Grurus,  abo  live  in  a  single 
state,  though  it  is  known  that  lh»iri|iosalily  in  this  particular  is  sufficiently  relaxed. 
There  is  no  s^ch  thing  nnn;^s cehbHsju^dhered  toamong  women firomany  religious 
motive;  but  their  ancient  books^  speaking  ef  the  jiot  eMiraUd  vtrgttw,  intimate, 
that  in  former  times  there  wew  isfigilniis  nnan.  •  Marriage  is  condueted  in  the  sane 
manner  which  we  have  akeedjf  deaoabed  in  aur  account  of  local  manners.  The 
parents  fix  the  attumee  which  is  to  be  <inm|J,  anckhn  wife  is  purchased  by  the  bride- 
groom for  money;.  The  maney  given,  hapii<pai{^  is  emptoyed  by  the  fiiUier  of  the 
lady  in  the  purchase  of  ornaments  for  his  dam^klee;  and  these  become  the  inalien* 
able  property  of  the  wife.  The  father  Hom^  aet^nfa  his  answer  to  any  young  man's 
offer  till  one  of  the  small  lizards  which  Gfes|»  on  tie  wall  gives>  by  one  of  its  chirps, 
a  favourable  augury.  The  ceremony  of  onrriage  is  operose,  and  lasts  five  days. 
There  is  a  set  of  functionaries  called  Parohitas  ar  astrologers,  who  go  throagfa  the 
various  ceremonies  on  this  and  some  other  interesting  oocasions.  The  gods  are  pro- 
pitiated by  sacrifices,  particularly  Visfmtewara^  "  the  god  of  obstades,''  who  is 
feared  on  account  of  the  power  which  he  pessesses  to  thwart  the  plans  of  human 
prudence.  This  image  is  set  up  in  the  PafidaJ^  a  sort  of  alcove  erected  in  fi!ont  of 
a  Branun'a  house.  T^en  he  takes  his  wife  home,  and  has  chUdren  by  her,  he  is  now 
11,11^  of  ^  I  in  his  second  state,  thaU>f  a  Grihastha;  his  daily  duties  and  cereooonies 
o<a»«in.  I  become  more  multiplied  and  more  strictly  incumbent  Every  act  of  his 
life  is  to  be  performed  according  to  certain  niks,  some  of  them  very  foreign  to  all 
c^g^maHpm,  I  European  notions  of  propnety*  They  consider  some  of  our  customs  as 
^'  I  highly  abominaUe,  sack  as  that  of  blowing  the  nese  and  stnfling  the 

excreted  matter  into  the  packet.  While  the  act  of  cleaning  the  nostrils,  and  some 
others  considered  as  eonveying  an  impure  stain  to  the  in<Svidual,  are  performed,  a 
Brahiain  never  omits  the  ceremony  of  putting  his  cord  over  his  right  ear,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  the  virtue  of  puiUying  him  from  corporeal  pollution.  The  clean- 
ing of  the  teeth  is  performed  with  n  well  chosen  piece  of  wood,  firesh  cut  firom  the 
tree;  to  rub  them  with  brushes  made  of  the  hair  of  aninuds,  is  an  act  of  mdecorum 

*  Abb^  J.  A.  Dubois's  Deicriptioo  of  the  Chanu^ter  and  Customs  of  the  People  of  India,  p. 
112.  (English  tnnsbtion.) 
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towUthiiodu^rwliateYerwovUindkelttmdeieeid.    WhM  he  bttbee^  ba  thinb 
of  the  Ganges;  aad  on  coming  out  of  the  water,  salutes  each  of  his  fingers  and 
toes,  and  sll  the  parts  of  his  body  in  detaiL    Serml  regular  days  oi  fasting  are  ob- 
served in  the  course  of  the  year,  which  amount  altogether  to  a  considerable  space 
of  time.    These,*  and  aoany  other  burdensome  observances,  become  so  habitual, 
tbat  nothing  galKng  is  felt  in  submitting  to  them.    They  go  through  them  all  witii 
cheerfulness,  and  no  inBovatioiiiAAHii  is  everprc^posed.  Some  philosophers  among 
the  Hindoos  have  turned  them  into  lidicule,  but  even  these  do  not  omit  them  in 
practice.    The  Abb^  Dabois  observes  that  those  authors  who  have  ridi-  |  en  mOm.. 
coled  them  in  their  writings  were  never,  so  far  as  he  could  learn.  Brahmins,  but  ge- 
nerally Sudras.     Femona,   /^yi^ff,  PatmmUupukdj  and  Tiruvakweni  a  Pariah,  the 
chief  authors  of  this  descaplM»a^a|is  modem.    If  any  ancient  ones  wrote  in  the 
same  strain,  their  works  are  not  new  to  be  found.     Transgressions  in  practice,  how- 
ever, are  secretly  jndalgedM  eiyesially  in  large  tenns,  where  concealment  is  most 
easy. — ^Many  of  the  Brahmins  ei^pge  in  employments  which  appear  I  ompstiqHir 
incoagsBQiis  with  their  general  professions.    They  are  usually  the  po-  |  Bnbnim. 
litical  functionaries  of  the  native  princes  .and  of  tbe  Mahometan  governments,  which 
find  it  convenient  to  manage  the  peof^le  tiurou^  their  medium.    Some  of  them,'par- 
ticukrly  in  Guzerat,  engage  in  eommerae.    They  often  carry  messages  between 
distant  places,  an  employment  very  eonvsaisfit  fot  theai^  as  the  veneration  in  which 
ikdj  are  held  prevents  any  lawless  person  Aass  molesting  them.    Sometimes  they 
act  as  cooUes  or  pcMrters,  in  which  charactem  they  are  exeaqpt  frstti  the  molestations 
of  the  officers  of  the  revenue. — They  are  cest^inly  an  aitful  set  of  im-  I  saiMaiyordii- 
postors.     The  Hindoos  ure  all  expert  in  4mmk^  the  trath,  but  the  |  vM^ 
Brahmins  much  more  so  than  any  others    ^laMwiy  is  ene  of  their  prime  ss- 
sources,  which  th^  kivish  in  the  most  sitspwaanut  awmar  on  any  person  from 
whom  they  have  a  tarvour  lo  expect.  Oae  oif  ftafcaiwea  which  we  con*  [  Bd^bat  lah. 
tamplate  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  is  their '^i^mpliea  im  religious  Qpi»  |  mff^^ 
nion.    They  do  not  anathematize  Mnasulnmvs  GhristiBiis,  and  others,  with  the 
decision  which  genesates  an  impatient  spirit  of  pfoeslptiBm  or  of  persecution.'   Th» 
is  ascribed  sometimes  to  the  low  estimatian  im  wkmtk  they  hold  Urn  objects  of  their 
own  woiehip,  and,  undoubtedly,  theyitf  omeines  tieat  the  latter  wUb  an  indifference 
bordering  on  contempt,  and  in  tiieie  adesati^nsi,  are  iafleapeed  by  their  secular  inte- 
rests rather  than  by  the  spiriliof  devetien,  flaliaiiiig  those  divinities  whose  functions 
they  connect  with  their  secular  mmDMOM^,    The  dwtance  at  which  they  keep  them- 
selvea  £r<«i  the  Europeans,  and  their  unwillingness  to  admit  them  to  their  temples  or 
tJieir  ceremonies,  arise  from  the  uncleaa^sas  which  they  attach  to  the  habits  of  the 
latter,  who,  if  they  would  conform  a  liide  to  their  manners  and  practical  prejudices, 
voiild  experience  from  all  the  llindssn  iiebounded  toleretion.   It  is  a  very  prevalent 
Bentiment  among  them,  that  different  religions  are  formed  for  difierent  nations,  and 
that  each  servea  every  purpose  to  the  seals  ef  ks  believers  and  professors.  The  ex- 
cellent Abb6  Dubois,  who  studied  the  mannecs  of  the  Hindoos  more  carefully  than 
any  one  who  desenbes  them,  was,  im  .consa^ueace  of  the  tenderness  and  respect 
with  which  he  always  treated  their  habilsj  often  iiM>ited  by  the  Brahmins,  to  whom 
he  and  his  mode  of  living  were  know%  lo  enter  their  temples,  and  join  them  in  their 
ceremonies.     The  Brahmins  entertain  an  unbending  spirit  of  bigotry,  I  poiMcaiiii. 
however,  in  their  attachment  to  their  civil  institutions,  considering  every  |  v»^' 
thing  di&rent  from  them  as  worthy  of  none  biit  baibarians.     The  Moors  they  hate 
for  their  arrogance,  and  despise  for  their  ignorance  of  some  phyncal  branches  of 
science  known  to  themselves,  such  as  those  which  are  connected  with  the  constrac- 
tion  and  expknation  of  the  alnumack.    They  think  well  of  some  good  qualities  of 
their  European  masters,  such  as  their  humanity  in  war,  the  moderation  and  impar- 
tiality of  their  government,  and  their  other  benevolent  features;  but  they  soon  forget 
these  favourable  impressions,  when  they  think  of  the  groesness  and  hatefulness  of 
some  of  their  prevailing  habits.    M.  Dubois  thinks  that  the  latter  ought  to  have  de- 
nied themselves  the  use  of  beef,  which  is  an  insipid  food  in  that  country,  and  should 
not  have  admitted  the  detested  Pariahs  into  their  domestic  service.  It  would,  mdecd. 
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be  wrong  to  countenance  them  in  their  inhuman  treatment  of  the  inferior  cartes,  nsA 
of  persons  who  are  considered  as  of  no  caste;  yet  regulations  might  have  beea 
adopted  by  which  the  gross  insdt  which  their  present  modes  imply  nught  have  been 
avoided  or  mollified,  and  evety  humane  purpose  obtained. 

3.  van-Fku-  I  The  third  state  of  a  Brahmin  is  that  of  Yana-Prastha,  6r  that  of  the 
*^  I  inhabitants  of  the  desert.  This  order  prevailed  at  a  former  period,  but 
it  is  now  scarcely  to  be  found,  and  appears  ilMMed  to  be  extinct.  These  were  the 
same  persons  whom  we  commonly  call  penitents.  They  were  honoured  by  kings, 
and  respected  by  the  gods,  who  are  said  to  have  cettBidered*them  as  a  sort  of  supe- 
riors. They  observed  a  number  of  pecuMar  rules  of  self-denial,  and  practised 
peculiar  sacrifices  and  religious  observances.  It  was  imagined  diat  their  pious  acts 
and  intentions  were  often  thwarted  by  giants  and-even  by  gods.  They  were  the  depo- 
sitories of  some  of  the  sublime  doctrines  of  theology,  and  practised  magical  incanta- 
tions. These  last  are  now  taken  up  by  other  ifldMdM%  who,  en  account  of  their 
supposed  power,  are  frequently  held  in  a  sort  sf-  horror. 

4.  sumyua.  |  The  fourth  state  of  a  Brahmin  is  called  Sannyasi,  whk^h  is  f«dconed 
'SO  peculiarly  holy,  that  it  imparts  in  a  single  generation  a  greater  stock  of  merits 
than  ten  thousand  could  produce  in  lUiy  other  sphere  of  lilb.  A  Sannyasi,  when  he 
dies,  is  believed  to  pass  straightway  to  the  worid  of  Brahma  or  of  Vishnu,  exempt 
from  the  penalty  of  being  e^fer  re-bom  on  earth,  or  passing  from  one  body  into  an- 
other. He  peribrms  all4he  rigid  vttas  of  the  Yana-Prastfaas,  and  in  addition, 
renounces  all  wofMy  connexions,  takes  up  the  profession  of  mendicity,  and  lives 
solely  on  alm9.  Before  this,  however,  he  must  devote  several  years  to  the  married 
and  paternal  state,  and  thus  dbeHMge  a  debt  which  he  owes  to  his  forefather. 
When  a  Brahmin  is  qifeMed  and  ^disposed  for  this  state,  he  is  installed  in  it  with 
iiitiii  aFKfe.  f  many  mantias  and  o^ter  ceremonies. — He  must  now,  every  momii^, 
rub  his  whole  body  all  over  wMi  aske^  ^  must  restrict  himself  to  one  meal  in  the  day ; 
give  up4ke  use  of  betel ;  aveid  looking  at  women ;  shave  his  beard  and  head  every 
month ;  wear  wooden  ctogfr  ahrayv  on  his  feet ;  must,  in  travelling,  carry  in  one 
hand  his  seven-knolted  bamltoo  mff,  iortbe  other  his  gourd,  and  the  antelope  skin 
under  his  arm,  thesd  being  the  ^iree  badges  of  his  order.  He  must  erect  a  hermi- 
tage on  the  bwik  of  a  river  or  a  IMce*  Streh  is  a  specimen  of  his  regulations.  Con^ 
templation,  and  a  supposed  eonmimioft  wMi  the  Deity^  amounting,  in  its  liighest 
form,  to  a  participation  of  a  divine  ttaDsre,  ate  the  ulterior  duties  of  tiiis  class  <rf'  de* 
votees.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  fantastic  exerilses  in  which  they  engage,  such  as 
suppressing  their  breath  for  as  long  a  time  Sis  possllile,  till  they  are  ahnost  in  a  swoon, 
thus  bringing  on  violent  perspiration.  7^A«e  efibfts  are  made  during  Ike  night,  and 
succeeded  by  endless  wanderings  of  the  imd^dition,  to  which  they  blindly  attach  a 
superlative  value.  They  put  themselves  in  flie  most  iriraome  and  ridiculous  postures 
of  body,  such  as  standing  long  on  one  leg  till  it  swells  and  ulcemtes ;  standii^  also 
a  long  time  on  the  head.  The  act  of  higliest  merit  among  them  is  '<  to  subdue  all 
sensations,  and  retain  the  breath  witii  such  determined  perseverance,  diat  the  soul, 
quitting  the  body,  bursts  through  Hie  crown  of  the  head,  and  flies  to  re-unite  itself 
with  the  great  Being,  or  Pare-Bfahma.*  The  tricks  which  they  perform  are  endless, 
but  their  most  extravagant  and  fatal  effi>rts  are  said  to  be  confined  to  former  times. 
The  Sannyasis  are  not,  like  the  Yana-Prasthas,  burned  when  they  die,  but  are  inter- 
red. This  is  the  case  with  tiie  Lingamites,  or  wonhippers  of  Siva ;  but  a  Sannyasi, 
even  though  during  life  he  has  attached  himself  to  the  worship  of  Yishnu,  is  interred 
when  dead,  and  the  ceremony  is  pompous  and  expensive,  being  done  at  the  expense 
of  some  relation  or  fViend,  who  reckons  tlie  act  in  the  foremost  rank  of  good  works. 
AaomaioMde- 1  From  the  classes  of  Yana-Prastha  and  Sannyasi  have  issued  numer- 
^"^'^  I  ous  sets  of  fanatics,  such  as  the  Djogis,  who  exert  themselves  to  please 
the  Deity  by  strange  mutilations  of  their  bodies,  Inraving  the  force  of  fire,  and  the 
extremity  of  the  seasons;  the  Panduris,^ho  disseminate  little  figures  of  the  most 
indecent  description,  as  subordinate  to  devotion;  the  Yairagis,  who  are  a  sort  of  or- 
der of  monks  and  nuns,  consecrated  to  the  god  Krishna  and  his  mistress  Bada,  whose 
history  .they  celebrate  with  songs,  accompanied  by  the  noise  of  cymbals.    It  is  said 
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tbal  flOBM,  eten  of  the  BiatuniiMi,  under  the  name  of  ParfmnJia  and  the 
Sarwagina,  maintain  opinions  completely  libertine  and  atheiatiGaL  To 
some  leapectable  travdle»>  it  appears,  on  the  whole,  that  the  number 
of  persons  of  the  Brahminical  caste  who  are  respectable  for  their  knowledge  and 
tbenr  virtues  is  very  small,  while  the  great  body  of  these  hereditary  priests  and  sages 
are  completely  deroted  to  ambitioa^  intrigue,  and  voluptuousness, — ^their  character 
being  disgraced  by  an  avarice^  a  meanness,  and  a  cruelty,  which  inspire  a  stranger 
with  no  sentiments  towards  them  but  those  of  contempt.*  The  charity  which  they 
hold  so  high  in  the  list  of  duties  and  of  virtues,  has  no  human  beings  except  Brahmins 
for  its  ol;jects.  Towards  the  other  castes,  they  cherish  no  feeling  of  humanity,  but 
claim  every  thing  firom  them^irhile  they  give  Uiem  nothing. 

The  caste  immediately  beneathflie  ^ralyminical  is  that  of  the  Esha-  I  cmbotka^ 
triyss,  or  the  military  class.  Th^y  ara  .also  called  Bajepoots,  firom  be-  |  ^^^^ 
ing  the  desoendaniB  of  rajas  or  piioses.  Encroadumnts,  however,  seem  to  have 
bc^n  early  made  on  the  prerogativ6il«£  this  class;  the  military  profession  being  em- 
braced by  inferior  castes,  according  as  necessity  obliged  the  governments  to  employ 
themy  or  hmless  propensities  led  individuals  to  bad  hves  of  habitual  violence,  till 
they  became  established  in  the  military  peofesqioii  by  the  success  of  their  insuneo- 
tions  or  incursions.  The  Bajepoots  ar^i^^w  ralbiQr  a.tiibe  than  a  caste.  They 
claim,  and  generally  receive,  a  ^Ecatar  deoaa  af  W/^mt  than  other  warriors.  In 
this  tribe,  as  in  the  military  body  in  general,  the  feeblsneap  and  maignificance  of  the 
Hindoo  give  place  to  a  ferocious  courage,  a  sairage  aaobiUoni  and^luUlwatiable  ava- 
rice, rarely  compensated  by  any  real  virtues,  or  even  by  that  fsiimp^ijf  of  conduct 
which  so  frequently  accompanies  the  miUtary  charaoler  asKH^  feuropeans* 

The  Vaisyas'are  the  third  caste  of  the  Hindoos,  their  duties  con-  I  ctoH»«r  vdt. 
sistio  the  labours  of  the  field  and  the  garden,  the4>Aedfl|a  of  catde^  and  |  ^^ 
the  sale  of  landed  produce.  When  ^ese  Vaj^aa  (nLvsIio  other  countii^  in  mer- 
cantile puisuits,  they  go  under  the  name  of  BaiQWia*  They  are  privileged  nath  ex- 
eog^tion  from  military  duty;  but  since  the  Indiap^  p#ees  k|ve  l^n  in  the  practice 
of  maintaining  mercenary  troops,  many  of  this  cas||Aave  QMone  soldiers.  It  is  of 
them  that  the  Hahrattas  in  general  consist.  Th^  are  beupitl  te  pay  the  profoundest 
respect  to  Brahauna  and  to  Kshatriyas,  bill  they  rosfflBftrsaye  awfid  submission 
fimn  the  caste  nait  to  be  described. 

This  is  the  fourth  and  mostnumerouBof  agy,  a»^  oaisd  the  Kshoo-  I  OHt«ora«- 
dm,  or  Sudra  caste.  The  busines&of  this  t^fiste  if  servile  khour,  and  |  ^^* 
wherever  the  original  s^urit  of  th^  institution  has  not  been  infringed  on  by  a  train  of 
political  accidents,  their  degradation  is  inhuman.  They  are  compelled  to  work  for 
the  Brahmins,  being  consider^  aa.created  solely  for  their  use.  They  are  not,  by 
the  laws  of  Msnu,  allowed  to  solkn^  property,  ''  because  such  a  spectacle  would 
give  pain  to  the  Brahmins."  To  them  thi»  Yedas  must  never  be  read,  nor  spiritual 
counsel  given ;  and  whoever  shall  dare  to  instruct  them  in  the  mode  of  expiating 
sin,  is  doonrad  to  sink  with  them  into  Asamvrita,  one  of  the  hells  with  which  the 
world  of  spirits  is  provided. 

Any  one  of  the  three  higher  castas,  though  possessing  their  separate  spheres  of 
occupation,  is  allowed  occasionally,  and  under  circumstances  of  necessity,  to  engage 
in  the  employments  which  belong  to  the  inferior  castes ;  but  the  latter  are  in  no  case 
permitted  to  interfere  with  those  of  the  snperior.  Hance  in  times  of  distress,  "the 
Sudras  are  subjected  to  peculiar  sufferings  irom  being  thrown  out  of  employment  by 
swarms  of  interlopers  from  all  the  othei^  castes,  while  to  them  no  corresponding  re- 
source, either  then  or  at  any  other  time,  is  open. 

In  consequence  of  irregular  intermarriages  occurring  among  the  dif-  |  Mixed  cMt» 
ferent  castes,  children  werd  bom  who  belonged  to  no  caste,  and  for  whom  there 
was  no  employment  These  were  called  Burren  Sunken  They  hved  either  on 
charity,  or  by  plunder,  and  acquired  a  savage  and  lawless  character.  For  them  dif- 
ferent new  arts  and  manufactures  were  ultimately  contrived,  by  which,  from  being  the 
pests  of  jlho  community,  they  were  converted  to  its  service.    Thirty-six  branchea  of 

*  Solryns  on  the  Uindoos.    Lord  Valentia's  Travels. 
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this  impure  clam  are  specified  in  the  saoredbooks,'^  diflbring  bthe  elements  of  fhm' 
spurious  origin,  and  in  the  degrees  of  humitiation  attached  to  the  IdMHirs  resp^ctirely 
assigned  to  them.  All  of  them  are  obliged  to  keep  at  a  greater  distance  from  tiie 
rest  of  society. 

Various  circumstances,  howeirer,  have  in  different  places  produced  more  or  leas 
intennixture  and  encroachment  of  the  castes  <m  «Be  anotfier.  Hence  the  purity 
which  they  claim  is  not  always  conceded  to  iheill  by  Wthera  who  pass  under  the  same 
name.  Many  of  those  who  occupy  the  place  of  the  higher  castes,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Brahminical,  are  by  birtfi  entitled  to  no  higher  rank  than  that  of  Sudras. 
ThePuhki.  |  But  beneath  these,  and  benescth  eTeh  the  Burren  Sunker,  there  is  a 
race  of  most  degraded  and  unrrerBally  insaHed  oiileMs,  called  Pariahs,  whom  we 
have  more  than  once  had  occasion  to  mentioa.  In  many  places  their  very  approach 
is  sufficient  to  pollute  a  whole  neighbourhoodf-  They  must  not  miter  a  street  vrhere 
the  Brahmins  live.  When  they  transgress,  tM  hig)i!er  castes  viriH  net  assault  them, 
for  it  is  pollution  even  to  touch  them  with  a  King  pole ;  but  through  the  me^um  of 
others,  they  beat  them  at  pleasure,  and  have  oflen  put  them  to  death  without  dispute 
or  inquiry.  The  degree  of  Ais  detestatioB  in  which  the  Pariahs  are  heM  is  greatest 
in  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsuku  The  Europeans,  however,  are  under  the 
necessity  of  employing  them  astdotnestii  tervants,  as  a  great  part  of  their  work  could 
not  be  done  by  persons  of  ai^  othtfT  oisle;  such  as  the  cooldng  of  beef,  the  pvffing 
off  and  cleaning  of  boots.  This  amffkgement  is  attended  wi^  the  disadvantage  of 
preventing  in#yiJia1tfe#  repulMe  chanrcter  from  engaging  in  the  service  of  a  Eu- 
ropean, forf^wf  Mng  eenfoundb^with  the  Pariahs.  They  act  as  scavengers; 
they  have  the  ent^  of  tltBlrilN|ttalg'  4ia  waters  of  the  tanks  over  fields.  Some  have 
the  charge  of  domestio  affimals. ,  "^f  late  they  have  been  occasionally  admitted  into 
the  European  and  Indiati  ansi«e«^%here  they  have  given  considerable  satisfaction  to 
their  maslSRi.  '  They  are  not  in#nri«r  to  the  other  Hindoos  m  courage,  but  cannot 
without  great  diflicufty  be  subjected  to  milttaiy  discipline,  and  af«  abimdoned  to  all 
sorts  of  vice  and  ifvegaklf^ty.  *  Vhqr  are  as  coarse  and  sensual  as  the  Brahmins  are 
refined  and  knavtihi  Tkeir  Hiatal  e*  Hm  harsh  and  nigged,  their  manners  gi^oss. 
They  get  drunk  on  the  hdlfeof  Hlto  piito  when  it  is  in  a  state  which*  gives  them  a 
most  oiiensil^  odoi^r.  Thejpiikgage  in  fi%quent  quarrels,  treat  theirwives  with  cruel- 
ty, often  beating  th^Bai-bruta%  even  in  a  fftate-  of  pregnancy.  They  feast  on  any 
rotten^carcase  mat  falls  in  their  way.  IntMer  ^mt  a  race  so  abominable  may  be 
deprived  of  eVery  chtoce  of  conveying  coMlaminalion  to  their  superiors,  they  are 
obliged  to  have  their  wells  surrounded  with  the  bBones  of  atnmal^  to  warn  others 
against  making  use  of  the  same  water.    ^ 

O(bero«t>  I  Besides  the  Pariahs,  wfio  are  spwaJ  oter  all  the  provinces,  there  are 
'^'^  I  other  local  outcasts,  some  of  whom  are  stiQ  more  debtoed.     Such  are 

the  PalKs  of  Madura,  and  the  Pulias  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Malabar,  who  are 
not  permitted  to  erect  houses,  obliged  to  live  in  open  sheds  supperted  by  bamboo 
pillara,  and  dare  not  even  walk  along  the  common  road  for  fear  Of  defiling  it. 

The  shoemakers  are  every  where  held  inferior  to  the  Pariahs,  and  are  in  reality  of 
a  grosser  character,  and  more  destitute  of  honour.  Players  on  wind  instriiment«s 
and  all  sorts  of  vagrants,  aie  abo  despised  and  hated  as  a  portion  of  the  infamous 
dregs  of  Hindoo  society.f 

Iftodoo  idi.  I  llie  religion  of  the  Hindoos  is  so  intricate  and  cumbrous  in  its  le« 
■'^  I  gends,  and  so  tneeaststent  in  its  doctrines,  as  to  defy  the  powera  of  ana- 

lysis ;  and  for  ^tm  same  feason,  it  becomes  too  absurd  to  merit  much  interest,  except 
as  a  conspicuous  monument  of  the  weakness  of  the  haman  understanding,  and  a 
leading  political  engine  in  fuU  operation.  From  some  detached  expressions  in  their 
writings,  apparently  mystical  and  sublime,  the  Brahminical  religion  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  originally  founded  on  just  and  elevated  views  of  cOvine  power. — ^We 
iWtiiaraitL  I  have  already  mentioned  the  Trimurti,  or  Indian  trinity,  consisting  of 

*  Colebrook  on  the  IndUiii  Classes,  Asiat.  tfesearches,  vol  t.  p.  53. 
f  See  Abb^  Dubois's  ^  Description  of  the  People  of  India,*'  p.  454^476.   (English  trans- 
'Mion.) 
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,  the  crentor :  Tiaiulo,  die  presenrer ;  and  Siva,  tlie  destroyer.  Some  Yam 
been  imprassed  with  sentiinents  of  respect  for  the  views  ^us  unfoided^  though  im* 
periecti  and  corrupted.  They  have  eren  been  considered  as  participating  of  doc- 
trines bearing  a  relation  to  the  catholic  theology.  But  when  we  enter  more  largely 
into  the  Hindoo  mythology,  we  find  that  this  trimivti  is  not  eternal  but  sprung  from 
a  female,  who  is  known  by  a  name  signifying  ^'  the  original  power."  We  find  the 
trimurti  engaged  in  shameful  amours,  subjected  to  humiliation  and  disgrace,  and  re- 
stored to  iu  dignity  by  the  good  nature  of  a  virtuous  female,  who  had  punished  it 
for  an  uisuccessful  attempt  at  seduction.  The  trimurti  is  introduced  into  the  first 
pages  of  the  Eddo  of  Snorro. — The  petpetuity  of  manners,  as  well  as  |  Uoitfir. 
of  ideas  in  India,  is  strikingly  esem|^i&sd  in  their  adherence  to  the  same  sacred  em- 
blems by  which  their  views  werAoricinally  represented.  Hence  we  see  the  strange 
figures  with  four  heads,  and  eight  Inns  $  the  frightful  visages,  the  monsters  which 
tear  men  in  pieces,  and  all  the  horrid  and  disgusting  oddities  which  characterize  the 
representations  of  the  Indian  d^tiesi  What  a  shocking  contrast  to  the  graceful  con- 
ceptions of  the  Grecian  imagination!  They  show  ftat  tie  system  existed  previously 
to  the  formation  of  a  correct  or  elegant  taste ;  but  they  are  not  on  that  account  as 
some  have  alleged,  conclusive,  or  independent  proofis  of  its  high  antiquity.  In  some 
instances  we  must  allow  that  these  sym^ls  are  sufficiently  expressive.  Vishnu, 
the  presennng  principle,  holds  in  one  hand  a  leaf  of  the  lotos,  wlych  is  an  aquatic 
plant,  to  show  that  every  thing  is  sprung  firom  the  sea.  The  horn  which  he  holds  in 
another  hand  denotes  his  creati^  voices  which  is  oapable  of  animating  the  chaotic 
void.  The  club  in  a  third,  indicates  his  powei^  p«inish  and  destrqy  th^  wicked. 
The  wheel  in  a  fourth,  ia4be  symbo>  of  tbe  etenud  ckcle  of  life  an4,«i«9taeQ»  The 
triple  crown  on  his  head,  teac^ss  that  he  reigns^ier  the  sea,  the  earth,  and  the  sky. 

The  god  of  Brahma  is  described  as  a  ranch  flB<Hpe  sewidalous  charao  I  bm^imimiS 
ter  than  even  the  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks.*  Vishnu,  the  redeenfer  or  pre-  {  vuidq. 
server,  has,  in  onfepr  to  execute  his  incumbent  efte^,.be«n  obliged  te>i^»pear  in  dif- 
ferent earthly  forms,  called  nvoiaros,  of  whiobi  len  are  enumerated.  First,,  he  was 
transforme4  into  a  fish;  second,  into  a  toflqise;  thisd,  into  a  boar;  fourth,  into  a 
monster,  half  man  and  half  lion;  fifth,  into  a  dw&rf  Brahmin;  sixth,  into  Uie  god 
called  Paraswarama;  seventt^  into  the  hero  Rama;-  eighth,  into  the  god  Krishna ; 
ninth,  into  the  tree  ravi,  or  aruli.  This  is  %e  ladt  whieh  has  taken ^lacc ;  but  another 
is  yet  expected,  to  which  the  Hindoos  leok  for^tard  with  the  same  ardour  as  the  Jews 
to  the  coming  of  the  Messiah.  This  is  a  tsanslbrmation  into  a  horse.  The  books 
do  not  assign  1^  period  of  its  arrival,  nor  explain  by  what  means  it  will  be  brought 
about;  but  the llindoos  trust  that  it  will  restore  the  Satyapyuga,  or  the  age  of  happi- 
ness.    Each  of  these  avatarA  is  the  subfoct  of  a  curious  but  monstrous  fable.f 

The  god  Siva,  who  is  chiefly  characterized  ss  the  destroying  power,  |  sim. 
is  genemlly  reflesented  under  a  shape  so  coiUrived  as  to  mspire  terror,  with  large 
io^Mssioned  eyes,  hine4is  decked  with  serpents,  his  hair  plaited  and  curled  in  an  ex- 
traordinary manner,  and  holding  the  weapon  called  aula  in  his  hand.  His  amours, 
amd  his  biUtles  with  the  giants  and  tyrants  of  the  earth,  in  which  the  four  Vedas  or 
sacred  books  were  his  horses,  the  mountain  Mandara  Pajrvyta  his  bow,  and  Vishnu 
his  arrow,  and  who,  in  order  to  prepare  for  battle,  cut  the  world  in  twain,  and  took  one 
half  of  it  for  his  armour,  are  related  in  the  book  called  the  DhagMrata,  which  in  fame 
is  next  to  the  Ramayana.  In  order  to  obtain  a  wife,  he  subjected  himself  to  a  long 
and  austere  penitence,  and  thus  prevailed  on  the  mountain  Parvata  to  give  him  his 
dau^ter  Parvati  in  marriage.  The  origin  of  the  worship  of  the  Lingam  is  connected 
with  a  ridiculous  passage  in  the  story  of  this  god's  debaucheries.  The  Bhagavata  is 
a  book  of  matchless  obscenity  v  yet  it  is  the  delight  of  the  Hindoos,  and  the  first  which 
they  puti  nto  their  children's  hands,  when  learning  to  read.  Vighneswara,  the  god  of 
obstacles,  derived  his  birth  firom  the  excrement  of  Parvati,  and  his  head  being  cut  off 
by  some  malignant  deity,  was  replaced  with  the  head  of  an  elephant  by  the  power  of 
his  father  Siva. 

*  A  specimen  of  hii  nefarious  conduct  is  given  by  Dubois,  p.  429, 430. 
t  l)ttbois»  ibid.    See  also  an  excellent  account  of  this,  and  other  parU  of  the  Hindoo  my- 
thologyt  in  Murray's  Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  and  Travels  in  Asia,  vol.  it.  p.S51,  &c. 
Vol.  n.— H  h 
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Worship  oi  I  '^^  Himdoou  are  more  extravagant  than  even  the  aneient  Egyptians  in 
iBiiMit.  I  the  worship  ofanimalsy  as  they  make  almost  every  living  creatnre  the  ob- 
ject of  their  devotion,  although  some  species  excel  the  others  in  the  interest  which 
they  excite.  Such  are  the  cow,  the  ox,  the  ape,  the  serpent  capelfai,  and  a  bird  of 
prey  called  garuda.  They  worship  also  a  variety  of  malignant  demons  under  the 
name  of  Bhuta. 

Tniumi-  I  *^**®  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  eouls  from  one  body  into  another 
K»«i«»-  I  is  an  essential  dogma  of  the  Brahminical  faith,  and  from  this  source  the 
Grecian  philosopher  Pythagoras  undoubtedly  derived  it.  It  was  under  thb  beliefs 
that  Pythagoras  prdiibited  his  disciples  from  eating  the  flesh  of  animals,  as  implying 
cannibalism,  or  even  the  devouring  of  one's  own  ancestors;  and  for  the  same 
reason  the  Hindoos  deem  it  sinful  to  put  any  apiillil  to  death,  except  when  ofi^red 
in  sacrifice ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  in  thi»,  as  m  many  other  particulars,  their  prac- 
tices are  inconsistent,  and  that  they  have  among  them  both  butchers  and  hunters  by 
profession.  The  Hindoos  recognise  two  leading  caiisee  of  transmigration ;  one  is 
for  the  punishment  of  transl^-essm,  and  th6  reward  of  virtue,  by  sending  the  wicked 
into  the  bodies  of  Pariahs,  or  of  mean  and  wretched  animals,  and  those  of  the  righ- 
teous into  bodies  of  the  happiest  and  most  dignified  kind,  llie  other  is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  impurities  implied  in4)articular  generations,  which  can  onty  be 
done  by  many  mf re  transmigrations,  if,  instead  of  purifying  themsetv^  from  old 
stains,  they  contract  new  ones  by  a  dissolute  Hf^. 

ThtbeUortba  I  They  maintain  Ihe  existencd  of  a'^ell,  in  "which,  as  in  that  of  the 
Kndoot.  '  I  Qreoke,  some  wIumIM  punishments  are  awarded,  such  as  plunging  the 
guilty  flouts  flcf^ral  times  a^day  in  a  lake  of  mftcus.  The  retributions  of  that  hell 
are  long  and  severe,  but  not  eternal.  They  are  siyposed  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
universal  restoration  of  th^  world. 

cucBiopjet.  I  We  have  already  found  that  some  of  the  ceremonies  of  the  Brahmi- 
nical worship  are  horrible  in  the  extreme,  such  as  the  worshiff  ofWishnu,  under  the 
name  of  Juggernaut.*  Some  of  thflia  are  more  tumultuous  and  licentious  than  the 
worship  of  Bacchus  himself,  •oftd  accotoflhnied  with  prostrations  before  the  most  im- 
modest figures  exhibited  as.  sacred  emUems.  Ablutions  and  purifications  form  a 
leading  part  of  Brahmi^cal  devotion.  f*he  imagef  of  the  gods  are  purified  bv 
bathing  them  in  the  rivers,  or  the  sifbrsd  tanks.  Fire  is  held  in  religious  veneration. 
and  receives  frequent  offerings  of  tS^er  thrdwn  into  it.  Every  Brahmin  cherishes 
ft  sacred  fire.  The  sacrifices  chiefly  consist  of  vegetable  substances,  but  animals 
also  are  of^en  immolated,  and  in  the  last  century  the  popular  augfrsCition  which 
HomuiiMfi-  authorities  human  sacrifices  in  extreme^ cases  was  countenanced  by 
**^  some  ignorant  Brahmins.     The  burning  of  widows  is  a  relic  of  these 

horrid  sacrifices,  and  still,  in  epidemic  diseases  and  other  public  calamities,  it  some- 
times happens  that  Brahmins  are  sufficiently  foolish  and  sufficiently  disinterested  to 
throw  themselves  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  in  order  to  propitiate  the  mercy  of  a  divine 
being  in  favour  of  their  contemporaries. 

Bfartkft  I      An  infant,  as  soon  as  it  enters  the  world,  becomes  ti  subject  of  reh- 

gious  ceremony.  The  Qrahmins  give  it  a  name,  and  fix,  by  the  study  of  the  stars, 
MurisgM.  I  its  future  destinies.  The  Hindoo  marriages  are  celebrated  with  much 
ceremony.  A  piece  of  cloth  is  held  extended  over  the  pair  while  the  priest  implores 
the  blessing  of  heaven  on  their  union.  Promises  of  unalterable  fidelity,  written 
on  palm  leaves,  are  mutually  exchanged. 

itennib.  I  The  funerals  are  accompanied  by  some  curious  observances.  A  dying 
Brahmin  is  .laid  in  the  open  air  on  a  bed  of  cusa  grass,  is  sprinkled  over  ivith  the 
holy  water  of  the  Ganges,  and  verses  of  the  Yedas  arie  chaunted  over  him.  When 
his  breath  is  gone,  the  body  is  washed,  perfumed,  and  crowned  with  flowers.  The 
funeral  pile  is  lighted  with  a  match  from  the  sacred  fire,  by  which  the  body  is  purified 
and  fitted  for  ascending  into  heaven.  The  following  are  some  of  the  verses  chaunted 
on  such  occasions : 

*  Bee  pmge  177  of  this  vol. 
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*'  li  is  fo)iy  to  expect  any  thiog  permanent  in  the  lot  of  man,  which  is  emptj  like 
the  trunk  of  the  banana,  fleeting  like  the  troth  of  the  sea." 

**  To  receive  the  due  recompense  of  its  actions,  the  human  body,  composed  of 
five  elements,  returns  to  its  native  principles ;  and  what  occasion  have  we  for  lamen- 
tation?" 

^"^  The  earth  perishes,  the  sea,  and  even  the  gods,  pass  away  ;  yet  vain  man  aspires 
Hi  iniinortality." 

**•  Whatever  is  low  must  disapi^aar,  whatever  is  liigh  must  fall.  £very  compound 
being  must  be  dissolved,  and  life  must  end  in  death." 

The  relations  of  the  deceased  «oi%Bct  the  ashes,  which  are  put  up  into  a  parcel 
with  the  leaves  of  the  Butea  froi^^a^  are  first  consigned  to  the  earth,  and,  after  a 
time,  thrown  into  the  Ganges  with  anew  set  of  ceremonies.  Sacrifices  of  cakes  are 
ofiered  to  the  manes  of  the  three  i^^est  progenitors  by  the  lather's  and  the  mother's 
side. 

The  building  oi  temple^  rsckMied  an  act  pf  great  merit  among  the  |  T«npiec 
Hindoos.  Elevated  grounds  are  the  situations  chosen  for  tiiese  buildings.  Most 
of. them  ore  miserable  structures,  resembling  ovens  rather  than  places  of  worship. 
Some  of  them  are  used  as  courts  of  justice,  and  choultries  for  travellers,  as  well  as 
temples*  The4^ger  temples,  or  pagodas,  however,  sometimes  exhibit  a  magnificent 
architecture.  Xheir  forn^  is  always  the  same.  The  gate  of  ^ntranoe  is  cut  through 
a  huge  pyramid  4rontii\g  tlie  east.  In  those  of  the  tirst  order  there  is  a  large  court 
beyond  the  pyramid^  at  the  ei)fl  of  this  a  secaod  gate,  cut  throi^b  another  massy 
pyramid  less  lofly  than  the  first,  leacUng  to  axfttl^r  court,  at  the  end  of  which  stands 
the  temple  for  the  residence  of  the  idol.  In  the  middle  of  the  second  court  a  figure 
is  placed  in  a  niclift  or  on  a  pedestal.  This  is  a  cow,  a  bull,  a  lin^iii,  a  serpent,  or 
some  other  object  of  worship,  to  wliich  some  mark  of  reverence  is  paid  by  all  the 
votaries  who  visit  the  place.  They  are  now  admitted  into  the  temple  by  a  low  nar- 
row door,  mAic)^  is  the  only  entrance  for  air  and  light.  The  interior  is  divided  into 
two  or  three  apartroe^tSi  aU«n  a  level.  But  here  the  air  is  polluted  and  noxious  in 
the  highest  degree,  firpui  the  smell  of  burning  lamps,  and  the  effluvia  of  decayed 
fluwersy  as  well  as  the  repeated  respiratiops  of  the  wcM'shippers.  To  unpractised 
persons,  the  hv^i  filth  in  which  the  divijilies  aie  kept  is  extremely  disgusting. 
Here  are  the  ugly  and  monstrous  productions  of  a  wretched  art,  before  which  the 
poor  superstitious  Hyidoo^ostrates  both  body  and  seul.  Numerous  figures  are  set 
up,  both  within  the  temple  and  around  it,  many  of  them  clothed  in  splendid  garments, 
and  decked  witV  precioil^  jewellery,  whidh  heighten  their  gr<^tesque  and  horrific 
aspect.  In  tlie  best  endowed  institutions  of  this  lund,  numerous  persons  I  Their  attend, 
are  niaintfinW  in  an  official  ci^^tacity.  The  first  in  rank  are  the  sacri-  |  *"*^ 
fkers,  whose  duties  are  numerous  and  daily.  Next  in  importance  are  the  Devadassi 
or  handmaids  of  Aie  gods ;  they  have  the  charge  of  the  sacred  lamps^  and  generally 
are  concubines  to  the  Brahmins,  and,  in  fact,  low  and  abandoned  in  their  morals. 
They  dance  and  sing  to  the  impure  songs  in  which  the  Ucentious  actions  of  their 
gods  are  celebsated.  These  persons  are  sometimes  dedicated  to  this  Ufe  by  their 
parents,  and  are  not  considered  as  reflecting  any  disgrace  on  the  family  to  which 
they  belong.  They  are  the  only  females  who  learn  to  read,  to  sing,  and  to  dance. 
Sudi  accomplishments  are  held  in  abhorrence  by  all  the  virtuous  matrons  of  India. 
Th^e  women  use  the  same  arts,  by  means  of  dress  and  manners,  which  are  em- 
ployed by  common  women  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  but  without  the  glaring  impu- 
dence which  is  practised  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  To  the  temples  are  also  attached 
bands  of  musicians,  who  play  with  a  kind  of  clarionets,  cymbals,  and  drums.  On 
the  authority  of  the  Abb6  Dubois,  we  must  beheve  that  in  some  of  these  temples, 
scenes  of  indiscriminate  debauchery  are  practised.  Accounts  of  such  scenes,  even 
when  described  as  existing  among  the  nations  of  antiquity,  have  been  rejected  with 
scorn  by  the  sceptical  critics  of  modem  times.  Yet  they  are  now  in  full  operation  in 
India.  One  temple  of  this  kind  is  at  Junjinagati,  a  desert  place  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cavery ;  another  near  the  village  of  Kari-madai,  in  the  province  of  Coimbatoor,* 

*  Dubois's  Dcacriptioa,  &c  p.  409,  &e. 
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And  another  at  Tinipati,  in  die  north  of  the  Carnatic.  A  sort  of  vows  oommoa 
among  the  devotees  is  that  of  suffering  corporal  mutilation  or  tortures.  Some  of 
these  are  described  by  Dubois,  and  would  apjpear  quite  ittcredible,  if  not  soppofted 
by  testimony  so  respectable.* 

BadaiM,  I  After  the  particulars  which  have  come  in  our  way  on  former  occasiotts, 
^f^^fft.  I  fj^QfQ  ig  \{^\q  io  be  stated  on  the  subject  of  the  dissenting  religions  in 
India,  such  as  that  of  the  Buddhists  and  the  Jains.  The  latter  follow  sinular  doc- 
trines to  the  Buddhists,  but  differ  from  them  in  allewtng  the  Hindoo  division  of  the 
community  into  castes. 

Mahometanism,  as  we  have  found,  has  manf  followers,  and  in  some  places  gains 
proseljrtes.  Judaism  and  Christianity  have  not  made  much  progress.  This  is  as- 
cribed to  the  conduct  of  the  missionaries,  which  has  been  too  often  impolitic  and 
harsh,  so  as  to  inflame  rather  than  conciliate  the#iinds  of  the  Pagans. 
Aicbhvetan.  |  The  temples,  palaces,  and  pyramids  found  in  various  parts  of  India, 
are  considered  as  proofs  of  1^  former  «tate  of  greater  ci#lization  among  this  people 
than  now  exists;  but  these  remains  only  show  that  some  individuals  had  sufficient 
riches,  or  sufficient  power,  to  command  an  enormous  expenditure  of  human  labour, 
and  sufficient  ambition  to  project  monuments  which  promised,  by  their  magnitude, 
to  subsist  for  many  ages.  €lood  taste  is  §n  ingredient  rafely  if  eve»  found,  and  for 
less  proof  is  theVe  tha>  civilization,  in  this  particular,  was  ever  prevalent  in  the  com* 
munity  at  large.  •  " 

sdcace.  |  The  seioBces  w%^  jpritivated  in  very  early  time^by  the  Hindoos,  the 
Brahmins  being  ti|e  onlgr  depositanes  %f  knowledge.  Besides  the  false  sciences  of 
astrology  and  magi^,  by  means  of  which  they  impose  on  the  ignorant,  they  also 
possessed  some  *sotmd  mathematfeai  and  astronomical  knowlel^e,  and  were  ac- 
quainted with  some  processes  of  algebraical  calculation,  #hich  implied  considerable 
patience  and  study.  It  is  micertsin,  however*^  kk  what  degree  these  were  origimii, 
and  to  what  extent  they  were  imported /rom  Western  Asia.  Thesa  p<Aits  are  sab* 
jects  of  controversy  among  the  learned:  yet  there  is  Bbmethii%  creditable  in  having 
made  them  objects  of  attention.  Some  Hindoo  books  ofr  ^Jgebra  and  arithmetic 
have  been  published  in  European  translations ;  which  consist  rather  in  the  adoption 
of  such  abridged  methods  as  are  founf  to  give  true  results,  thaaili4he  unfolding  of 
scientific  principles. 

Liientaie.  |  The  literature  of  the  Hindoos  consists  ^IKefly  of  (Ibetry.  All  their 
ancient  books  are  in  verse.  £v^  their  books  on  medtoine  are  no^^xcepted.  Not 
only  the  works  in  the  original  Sanscrit,  but  also  the  translation  of  mem  into  modem 
Indian  dialects,  are  executed  in  poetry.  They  have  their  verses  arrart^ed  variously 
in  feet,  composed,  like  those  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  of  specific  iimrmixtttres  of 
long  and  short  syllables.  Their  rh3rme  is  of  the  nature  of  alliterations,  falling  some- 
times on  the  first  letter  or  syllable  of  a  line,  sometimes  on  the  second.  The  poetical 
expression  errs  in  the  extreme  loftiness,  and  is  obscured  by  quaint  {rfnrases  and  per- 
petual  allegories.  Their  descriptions  are  tediously  long  and  minute,  the  fikenesses 
being  never  drawn  with  a  single  stroke  in  the  approved  style  of  the  ancient  and 
modern  chissics  of  Europe.  Their  epic  poems  relate  to  the  exploits  of  thetf  gods 
and  heroes,  which  are  fiir  more  stupendous  than  any  that  we  are  accustomed  to  read 
with  interest,  being  conformed  to  that  extravagant  taste  in  miracles  which  charac- 
terizes the  genius  of  the  Hindoo  religion.  One  of  the  most  interesthig  productions 
is  the  dramatic  piece  called  Sacontala,  which  has  been  translated  and  read  through 
all  Europe,  yet  is  characterized  by  a  sufficient  portion  of  Hindoo  extravagance. 
The  fables  of  Pilpai  or  Bidpai  are  by  some  thought  to  be  the  foundation  of  those  of 
Esop  and  of  Lokman.  Such  fables  may  be  considered  as  a  very  natural  mode  of 
writing  among  a  people  who  believe  that  the  souls  of  men  pass  into  the  bodies  of 
iipdeoT  I  animals.  The  epistolary  style  of  the  Brahmins  is  solemn  and  eom]^ 
wiMng.  I  mentary,  beginning  with  the  name  of  the  writer  and  that  of  the  person 
addressed,  followed  by  a  string  of  compliments,  and  concluding  with  business.  No 
respects  or  compliments  are  ever  sent  to  wives.    Any  thing  of  tiiat  kind  would  be 

*  Dubob's  Detcription»  p.  413,  fcc. 
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consideffvl  ndiculous  and  rude.  When  notice  of  a  death  is  commumeated,  the 
custom  ifl  to  singe  a  Utile  the  point  of  the  palm  leaf  on  which  the  news  is  written. 
Though  the  different  Indian  dialects  are  closely  akin^^y  are  written  in  |  chtHMtenu 
very  different  characters.  They  also  differ  in  the  form  of  their  arithmetical  ciphers, 
though  they  all  follow  the  decimal  series.  The  Telinga  notation  corresponds  almost 
exacUy  with  that  which  was  communicated  to  Europe  by  the  Arabs  at  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century,  and  which  ^e  ncgr  univenally  use  for  calculation.  The  Tamul 
notation  rather  resembles  that  of  the  Romans,  consisting  of  letters  of  their  own 
alphabet,  and  denoting  ten,  a  hilMred,  and  a  Uiousand,  by  single  letters.  They 
have  a  paper  made  of  the  bark  of  a  particular  plant,  (not  of  cotton,  as  has  been 
supposed,)  but  they  generally  iftp  the  Waves  of  the  latanier  palm.  Their  writing, 
la  the  first  instance,  consists  of  nibre  scratching  with  an  iron  point,  while  the  leaf  is 
supported  on  the  middle  finger  of  the  left  ilhnd.  The  riglU  or  writing  hand  is  not 
moved  along>the  leaf,  as  with  as,  but  the  leaf  m  from  time  U>  time  pushed  to  the  left 
with  the  iron  point  stuck  in  the  leM*  last  formed.  In  this  manner  the  process  is 
conducted  with  gpeat  facility,  and  a  Hindoo^  often  seen  writing  as  he  walks  along. 
The  leaf  is  afterwaids  covered  over  with  a  black  substance,  which«adheres  to  the 
written  lines,  «id  renders  tl^m  more  distinct 

It  18  only  in  a  very  few  mechanical  arts  that  the  Hindoos  make  any  |  indoiniee. 
fiirure.  Indulgii%  in  their  natural  indolence,  they  have  ^arcely  any  want  but  that 
of  ease.  MdHerate  and  sober,  a  simple  piece  of  linen  or  cotton  stuff  suffices  them 
for  dothing;  th^  dwellings  are  the  sligljtest  and  sinylyt  that«aft  be  imagined ;  their 
support  consists  of  rice  and  laaler;  little  trouble  is  r^ired  to  satisfy  tlieir  few  wants. 
Yet  Bom^  rich  individuals,  habituated  to  the  convenienoies  of  life,  dis|^y  in  their 
houses  all  the  luxury  of  the  earf.*  *  We  find  the  pemns  of  the«Rajas  and  the  Nabobs 
sumMiiMM  by  numerous  slaves;  their  garments  gRtering  with  gold,  silver,  and  em- 
broidery; their  Jipartments  adorned  with  painting  and  gilding  and  perfumed  with  va- 
rioas  valuable  essences.  Their  wives  partioipftte  in  the  taste'  of  their  I  Loxory  or  the 
hi^baods,  and  pas»  their  lives  in  utter  inactivity.  The  zenanas  are  the  |  ^"^^"^^^ 
abodes  of  Yolu|pti]pU8  repose,  where  purtf  water  falls  in  oascades,  or  displays  its  re- 
frenhing  suifiicejoif  broad  marble  basins.^  Th<f  richest  ti^stry  is  used  for  covering 
their  floorst  adomi^  tl^ir  wallsf  an^  lining  ttieif  doera.*  We  find  that  in  the  time 
of  Alexander,  the  Indian  beauties  made  use  of  a  rich  profusion  of  pearls,  diamonds, 
sapphires,  and  rubies:t  £ven  to  the  hose  and  the  fe^  were  hung  rings  which  tinkled 
at  ev^ry  motion,  to  which  splcsidid  embellishm^ts  was  added  the  sweeter  charm  of 
thousands  of  fair  fiowen'and  odoriferous  plants.];  4  variety  of  paints  constituted, 
from  a  i;^mote  aatfquity,  a  conspicuous  article  m  Indian  coquetry. 

All  classes  of  society  among  the  Hindoo!  are  in  the  habit  of  smoking  I  MiacenaiKoiw 
tobacco  and  cheving  betel, — acts  as  essential  with  them  as  eating  and  |  ^*'*<«"*- 
^nnking.  #]|i  all  the  houses  of  perepns  in  good  circumstAces  there  are  terraces  or 
flat  roofiiy  where  a  pait  of  the  day  is  spen^in  smoking.  In  travelling,  they  use  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  palanquins,  i^ch  are  often  adbmed  in  a  most  luxurious  style,  a  mode 
of  tntvelling  well  suited  to  a  country  where  there  are  few  roads  practicable  for  car* 
riages.§  • 

The  Hindoo  character  is  a  strange  mixture  of  strength  and  weakness,  I  ^^^^If 
of  ferocity  and  of  gentieneas.  This  portion  H  the  human  race  has,  |  cteneter. 
without  pasAng  through  the  various  steps  of  a  free  civilization,  been  enslaved,  refined, 
and  degraded,  by  a  political  system  whicb  is  both  a  theocracy  and  a  despotism.  Here 
the  man  who  sacrifices  life  to  the  observance  of  an  absurd  law  of  caste,  never  has 
the  daring  to  raiaowthe  arm  of  sdf-defence  or  of  vengeance  against  the  oppressors  of 
his  penoo  and  country.  He  gives  all  tl^  extent  of  his  protection  to  a  sacred  cow, 
but  seee  without  emotioB  his  nation  connlned  to  be  massacred.  We  have  seen  what 
an  extreme  degree  of  self-abaaement,  mortification,  voluntary  torture,  and  sclf-sacri- 

*  Valentyn's  EngnTiog  of  the  Zanana  of  Nounnabd.    See  also  a  plate  in  Mr.  Hodge's  Tia« 
Yds,  p.  34. 
t  Q.  CuHius,  viii.  ch.  9. 

t  GHa-Govinda,  p.  357-^59.    Saeontab,  p.  147,  (German  translation. ) 
S  So1tjus»  Ici  Indott%  tome  iii. 
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fice,  the  spirit  of  religious  system  has  generated  in  this  singular  race.  Even  the  fe- 
males are  scarcely  behind  in  the  intrepidity  with  which  they  brave  a  volontary  death, 
in  one  of  its  most  dreadful  foqps.  Dressed  in  her  gayest  attire,  the  Indian  widow 
walks  forward  triumphantly  to  the  sound  of  music,  to  place  herself  on  the  flaming 
pile  which  consumes  the  dead  body  of  her  husband.  A  sacred  joy  sparkles  in  the 
eyes  of  her  attending  children,  ^hile  they  contemplate  the  heavenly  happiness  and 
never-ending  glory  to  which  their  mother's  self-devotion  conducts  her.  "  Will  yoa 
not,"  says  the  European,  "  entreat  your  mother  to  preserve  her  hfe  for  the  sake  of 
the  young  offspring  whom  she  renders  helpless  er^ans?"  '^  Nay,*'  says  the  youth, 
^'  she  must  not  so  disgrace  herself.  Should  my  mother  hesitate  for  a  moment,  1 
would  encourage,  I  would  urge  her  to  the  utmost,  «to  complete  the  sacrifice  which 
religion  and  honour  demand."*  It  is  not  the  dAad  of  future  punishment,  but  the 
hope  of  additional  bliss,  that  forms  the  iiflipiring  motive  of  such  acts.  But  even  when 
no  sublime  objects  of  either  kind  ai«  presented  to  tiie  mind,  we  have  found  some 
denominations  among  this*8trange  people  devottig  their  lives  to  a  mere  point  of  lii^h 
moral  principle  and  honour,  or  to  an  ofafK^t  af  benevalence.t  Theif^  political  leehngs 
seem  to  be  deadened  by  total  despair,  genenting  resignation  and  contentment.  Per- 
haps it  is  only  where  they  conceive  Uie  ebject  which  4hey  aim  at  te  be  of  certain 
attainment  that  they  are  capable  of  acting  the  hero;  but  in  cases  in  which  a  risk  of 
ultimate  disappointment  ^ares  them  in  the  face,  they  do  not  kno<l»  how  to  muster 
courage  for  exertion.  They  are  averse  to  that  state  of  mind  which  implfed  turbulence, 
or  even  vigilance,  though  wil|uip  to  surmount  one  obstacle,  however  much  against 
their  first  feelings,  or  to  submifto  a  train  of  [fassive  sufferings,  the  nature  oi  which 
is  known  and  foreseen,  and  the  ability  to  bear  which  is  habitually  cultivated^  In  one 
point  of  view,  they  fomieb  a  eoupicuous  example  %ifthe  plasticitj^  of  human  nature, 
which  admits  of  being  moulded  ifllo  a  form  so  fantastic.  In  another,  they  ^eniplify 
the  obstinacy  of  long  hftUts,  hereditary  opinions,  manners,  and  institutions,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  very  profound  and  well-directed  policy  for  any  political  or  philanthropic 
speculator  who  propose  to  govern  them  well,  to  meliomte  their  condition,  <y  to  ini* 
prove  their  character.  In4hi8  point  of  vi^,  all  the  historical  facts  aiising  from  their 
intercourse  with  other  people,  and  ik\e  instances  of  success  and^f.  failure  in  all  ne- 
gociations  and  projects  of  whiek  tMy  have  beeq  the^objects,  fum^h  interesting  prac* 
tical  instruction. 

TimJeftiidiii*  I  Although  the  H^iidooiAnight  haVo  carried  on  a  i^lendid  commerce  bj 
ditttry.  I  conveying*  to  other  natA^ns  the  rich  productions  of  tlieir  soil,  they  have 

always  remaiaed  faithful  to  that  ^^  which  forbids  them  to  leav«  their  native  country. 
Hence  other  nations,  with  whom  Ikese  productions  were  in  dinaand,  htgro  been 
obliged  to  conduct  the  whole  trade  whiclf  the  wealth  of  India  oflered.  This  circum- 
stance has  prevented  the  commerce  of  the  Hindoos  from  rcachkig  its  due  extent. 
Yet  it  has  in  every  age  efbted  in  great  activity.  I'he  Hindoos  have  l^«n  long  ac^ 
quainted  with  bills  of  exchange,  and  wit^  the  use  of  coin,  t  b  alUhe  Indiem  states^ 
pieces  of  silver  are  coined  into  rupees,^jvhich  become  the  standard  to  wiiich  other 
coins  are  referred.  "  The  rupee,"  says  Legoux  de  Flaix,  **  may  bo  considered  as 
the  Indostan  crown;  (ecu;)  it  has  nearly  the  value  of  that  piece^  (aboat  two  shillings, 
or  half-a-crown  English.)  There  are  likewise  gold  rupees  andigold  pagodas,  worth 
about  eight  or  nine  shillings  each,  'tke  lowest  circulating  medium  consists  of  cowrie 
shells,  of  which  fifly  make  apont,  ten  ponis  a  fammj  and  thirteen  fanods  a  pafroda. 
Ijarge  sums  are  reckoned  by  the  lak^  which  is  a  sum  of  100,000  rupees,  or  100,000 
pagodas, — ^the  one  or  the  other  being  always  specified  when  the  term  lak  is  employed. 
The  European  coins  are  also  now  cuirent  in  that  country,  particularly  the  dollar,  the 
Louis,  and  the  crown." 

Products  oT  I  The  productions  of  Indian  industry  fomr  a  leading  object  of  trade  be* 
iadiutry.  |  (ween  India  and  Europe.  The  Indian  stuffs,  in  a  particular  manner,  are 
in  request  among  the  European  nationSfi»«th  for  theur  durabieness  and  beauty.  Eveo 
in  the  days  of  Job  we  find  that  they  liad  great  celebrity.§    In  the  language  of  trade, 

*  Bombay  Courier,  April,  1811.  f  See  p.  136  and  343  of  this  volume. 

i:  Legoux  de  Flaix,  EmuI,  c.  1.  p.  210.  §  Job.  xxviii. 
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pieces  of  Indian  staff  hare  received  the  name  of  guinea  goods  or  guineas.  It  is  in 
the  north  part  of  the  Coromandei  cofftt  that  we  find  the  most  extensive  manufactures 
of  these  articles.  The  blue  kinds  are  exported  to  Africa.  The  perkaisy  so  called 
from  a  Tamul  word  signifjring  ^'  superime/'  are  made  in  the  Camatic,  of  a  long 
siflky  cottoq,  which  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  plain  %f  Arcot.*  There  is  ano- 
ther description  of  white  goods,  called  salampooK,  got  from  Ceylon,  made  of  the 
cottoti  of  Malealanm  and  <he  Camatic^  The  district  of  Condaver  furnishes  the 
beautiful  handkerchiefs  of  Masuhpatam,  ^e  fine  colours  of  which  are  partly  obtained 
from  a  plant  called  chage^  Which  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Krishna,  and  on  the 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.t  I'l^e  handkerchiefs  of  Paliamcotta,  more  diversified 
in  their  designs  as  well  as  in  iihmr  qflamn  than  those  of  Jttasulipatam,  are  exported 
in  great  quantities  to  America  and  Africa^  where  they  ire  used  for  female  dress.  It 
is  at  MasuUpatam,  Madrfts,  and  St.  Tbmnfc,  that  the  printed  cottons  or  chiUSj  impro^ 
perly  called  Persian  calicoes,  we  maie.  Their  superiority  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
good  qmlity  of  the  water  in  lliesi  partiMar  places;  but,  since  the  Europeans  have 
mcceedei  in  imitating  the  Indian  profesipes,  the  exportation  has  been  considerably 
diminished.  The  long  aad  broad  wefafs  cowed  wiUi  strange  designs,  and  intended  for 
bed-covers,  are  exported  in  great  quantities  to  ^e  Levant  and  the  colonies.  On  the 
coast  of  Coromandei,  a  f  triped  musHa  Is  made,  called  darea^  and  in  the  Tamul  lan- 
guage beHlUj  quantitiefiof  wRich  are  exported  by  the  caravans  to  Persia,  Arabia,  and 
the  Levant.  Very  little  of  it  goes  to  Europe,  where  the  fabric  is  skilfully  imitated. 
The  case  is  different  with  anotiier  stuff  called  ^orgwd^  whioh  is  made  in  the  Car- 
natic,  and  much  esteeiAd  -in  Europe.  The*  basins,  hr  baskets,  come  from  the 
Northern  Oircars,  .and  the  ginghamsVrom  ^Madras,  9t  Thom^,  and  Pfliamcotta. 
The  latter  are  no  longer  exported  in  considerable  qaantity,  mcept  to  the  other  coun* 
tries  of  Asia,  where  Uiey  are  much  used  for  doth^g.  Surat  produees  silks  sewed 
with  gold  and  silver  thread,  which  are  sent  to  Persia,  Thibet^  and  China,  where  they 
are  prefemsd  to  those  of^Lyoos  for  their  lightness.  Cashlnere  furnishes  its  shawls 
and  woollens.  In  the  Country  of  Dacca,  the  neusooks  are  made,  a  specks  of  cot- 
ton stuff  of  great  fineness  and  transpifrency.  The  Bengal  cotton  goods  which  go 
under  the  names  df  casseSy  amdusy  and  garais,  have  been  exported  in  considerable 
quantity  by  the  English  ;  also  ihe  handj^^xshiefe  cUled  Burgoses  and  Steinkirkes. 
It  is,  says  M.  Legoux  de  Flaix,*by  the  combination  and  the  happy  mixtures  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  cotton,  adapted,  by  their  strength,  flexibility,  and  other  qualities,  to 
the  frabfic  of  different  muslins,  and  by  the  expetiments  and  observations  of  their 
ancestors,  transmitted  from  father  to  «8on,  that  .the  Hftidoos  have  brought  the  arts 
which  depend^n  dexterity  of  hand  to  a  degree  of  perfection  from 'which  we  are  still 
far  removed.  Much  is  also  to  be  attribute^  to  the  physical  constitution  and  the  pa- 
tient habits  of  tiie  peofle.  "Though  deficient  in  muscular  energy,  they  have  a  deli- 
cacy^ flexibiUty,  and  docility  of  ^hands,  wjnch  enable  them  to  succeed  admirably  in 
the  fhi^  sorts  of  manufactures,  with  looms  and  tools  of  a  rude  construction. 

The  Enghsh  have  greatly  extended  the  plantations  of  indigo  in  Ben-  |  Dyes. 
^.     The  best,  however,  is  from  Agra.     It  is  exported  to  Europe,  Persia,  and  Ara- 
lita.     Through  the  exertions  of  the  English  East  India  Company,  the  production  of 
cochineal  has  been  so  much  extended  over  the  Coromandei  coast,  as  to  form  at 
\\u8  time  a  branch  of  commeroe.     The  sapan  tfr  red  dye-wood  is  produced  in  great 
quantity  ii  the  eastern  Ghauts,  and  is  exported  to  Europe.     Gum  lac  is  furnished  by 
several  provinces  of  Indostan,  especially  Lahore,  the  Punjab,  and  Mooltan,  where 
it  is  of  the  best  quality.*   Legoux  de  Flaix*  states,  that  by  the  Ganges  alone  this  ar- 
ticle is  exported  to  the  amount  of  thiee  millions  of  livres.|     Sandal  wood,  which 
grows  abundantly  on  the  Gtfauts  and  between  the  two  ranges  of  these  mountains, 
becomes  an  object  of  conuneree  in  diffefdnt  forms ;  in  blocks  and  planks  for  making 
fitaall  pieces  of  furniture;  in  powder  for  burning  with  incense;  and  in  chips  for  dye- 
mg.    The  Hmdoos  also  extract  from  it  a  valuable  essence,  to  which  they  ascribe  sa- 
hibrious  virtues.     At  Mangalore,  and  several  of  the  larger  towns  on  the  Malabar 

•  Legoux  de  Tlidx,  ii.  p.  34.  t  li>id.  p.  53. 

4  Lsgoux  de  FU'ix,  ii*  p.  408. 
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coasts  there  are  eztenftire  stores  of  sandal  wood  for  exportation  to  Europe  and  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Asia*  China,  in  particular,  consumes  a  great  quantity  of  it  About 
sixteen  quintals  are  sent  annually  to  China  by  the  Engluaii  Company. 
Phntt  vied  in  I  Cotton  IS  Cultivated  in  almost  every  part  of  India.  The  finest  growi 
nnnoikctare.  |  in  the  light  roftcy  soil  of  Guzera^  Bengal,  Oude,  and  Agra.  The  culti- 
vation of  this  plant  is  very  lucratii^e,  an  acre  producing  about  nine  quintals  of  cotton 
in  the  year.*  The  cotton  of  Guzerat  is  bought  by  .the  Chinese  for  the  manufacture 
of  nankeens.  The  English  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  culture  of  silk,  which  is 
obtained  from  different  provinces  of  India.  The  besf  is  that  of  Cossimoazar,  ao 
island  formed  by  the  Ganges,  as  already  dascribed,t  &xid  which  alone  yields  2O00 
quintals.  A  great  part  qf  the  silk  of  India  is  uifd  in  the  manfactures  of  the  couotiy; 
the  remainder  is  exported  to  Europe,  and  t«  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  In  the  northern  parts  of  Indostttn  there  is  a  particular  kind  of  wonn, 
which  produces  a  coarser  and  stronger  silk  ten  th*t  of  the  common  silk  worm. 
Among  the  manufactures  of  Bengal  is  a  Jwi  o^  tUb  fanse,  much  employed  for  rou»- 
quite  curtains ;  these  are  thrown  A  one  piapa*  over  the  bed  frames  duringithtfTught, 
to  exclude  these  troublesome  insects,  wbiim  the^  do  not  confine  the  air  in  the  same 
manner  as  closer  fabrics  would  do.  ^  .  • 

commeree  i»  I  "^^^  Malabar  coast  derives  %darge  income  from  the  culture  of  pepper, 
caubiet.  |  which  is  SKported  to  the  exient  of  1 20,009  <iumftls  in  the  year.  Tbe 
principal  pepper  marts  are  Calicut,  Mah^  Mangalore,  Cochin;  and  other  towns  od 
that  coast  Another  aromatic,  ^ardainom,  which  grows  with  much  luxuriance  in  the 
western  Ghaut^,  is  bought  id  geeaX  quantities  by  the  Peraianei  the  Arabs,  the  Chinese, 
the  Japanese^  and  otSer  Asiatics,  who  ftiake  nyich  use  of  it  for  giving  ahigher  zest 
to  their  betel.  The  Coinpany  enjoya  an  exclusive  monopely  in  the  trade  of  opium, 
the  finest  of  which  comes  from;the  pcovince  of  Babar.  The  same  is  nearly  the  case 
with  saltpetre,  in  whieh  India  abounds,  and  of  which  the  district  of  Fatna  alone  yields 
600,000  quintals  annually.  The  sharks  on  the  coasi  of  ttalabar  are,  lil^e  those  of 
Maldives  Already  mentioned,  fished  for  (he  sak^  df  the  fins  fof  the  Chinese  inarket| 
These  exports  to  foreign  countries  are  productive  of  an  immense  influx  of  money  to 
India.  « 

At  present  the  import  trade  is  entirely  in  the  haqds  of  theTEnghsh,  consisting  of 
cloths,  velvet,  iron,  copper,  lead,  firearms,  wine,  spirits,  lace,  gold  embroidery,  cord, 
and  fruit  dried  and  preserved.  From  Ceylon  there^is  an  importation  of  palm  wood, 
areca  nuts,  and  cinnamon ;  of  spices  from  ihe  Molucca  islands;  teak  wood  from  Pe- 
gu; cofifee,  incense,  corals,  tfbd  dates  from  Arabia.  The  European  vessels  bring  a 
large  quantity  of  tea  from  China.  The  coast  of  Africa  sends  canjpes  of  shells, 
which  are  in  great  request  among  the  Hindoos  as  an  article  of  omiuncfital  drcss.§ 
tteRnsiMii'^  I  Recentiy  the  Indian  traoe  has  become  a  sublet  of  considerable  in- 
comiMuif.  I  terest  in  Great  Britain,  pai^cularly  in  relation  to  the  exclusive  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  the  East  India  Company,  to  the  'prejudice  of  other  British  mer- 
chants. It  has  been  particularly  complained  that  the  latter  were  prohibited  from  en- 
gaging in  certain  branches  of  trade  which  were  freely  allowed  to  tiie  vessels  of  Ame- 
rica and  other  nations,  such  as  the  liberty  of  conducting  the  trade  betweeor  India  and 
other  nations  not  EngUsh.  It  appears  altogether  incredible  that  so  unmeaning  > 
sacrifice  of  national  profit  should  ever  have  been  made,  a  sacrifice  more  senseless 
than  the  self-immolations  of  the  Hindoos,  because  they  are  without  any  assignable 
motive.  In  the  last  renewal  of  the  charter  given  to  the  Company  by  the  government, 
the  privileges  of  British  subjects  have  been  considerably  extended.  This  object  was 
the  more  easily  efiected,  as  the  trade  was  fouj^d  to  yield  UtUe  or  no  ftrofit  to  the  Com- 
pany. Indeed  the  China  trade  was  the  only  source  of  tAe  commercial  profit.  Here, 
therefore,  the  monopoly  has  been  continued.  It  has,  by  some,  been  considered  as 
conducive  to  a  more  orderly  and  safe  intercourse  between  two  nations  so  dineren 
from  one  another  in  their  manners  and  ideas  as  the  English  and  Chinese,  and  so  lia- 
ble to  fall  into  serious  disputes  arising  from  the  imprudence  or  ignorance  of  individu- 

•  Lcguox  de  Flaix,  ii.  p.  175.       f  See  page  160  of  this  vol.        ♦  Sec  page  229  of  thisj^J; 
%  For  a  more  detailed  view  of  this  subject  tee  the  work  cntiUed  Manuel  du  Coimnerc 
"''.  par  M.  Blancard,  negociant  de  Maneille. 
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ab,  moit  aspeeiallj  when  the  latter  are  net  under  due  reeponsibiiitj  and  control.  Com- 
merce,  howerer, is  always  conducted  in  a  much  more  expensive  manner  by  such  aCom- 
pany  ^an  by  private  adventurers,  and  branches  of  trade  which  are  a  losing  concern  to 
the  former  are  sufficiently  lucrative  to  the  latter.  Hence,  since  the  year  1815,  the  trade 
between  Great  Britain  and  India  has  been  mateiially  improved,  dnd  the  cotton  manufac- 
tures of  England  have  beeninirodueed  into  Asia  to  an  extent  which  was  not  anticipated. 
The  results  of  these  modem  changes  of  arrangement  have  been  such  as  to  generate 
a  strong  sentiment  in  England  in  fkvoor  of  a  stilUreer  system  of  trade,  by  the  removal 
of  many  or  most  of  the  restrictions  which  now  exist  Much  information  has  been 
laid  before  the  public  by  the  parUamenta^  inquiries  which  this  question  has  elicited. 
The  Report  from  the  House  of  Lords,  kui  before  the  Commons,  of  date  May  7, 1821, 
contains  an  ample  collection  of  facts,  which  bear  chiefly  on  the  trade  with  China,  but 
also  touch  on  Uiat  of  Indostaa.  Extensive  details  and  discussipns  on  this  subject 
are  f<»eign  to  our  work;  but  we  shall  give  an  extract  from  some  of  the  tables  of  that 
report,  which  will  serve  to  show  the  extent  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse  of  Europe  with  India. 

The  first  table  which  we  copy  blends  tte  trade  of  China  and  India  I  ^^^''{Jl^j-. 
together,  and  gives  chiefly  a  comparison  between  the  proportion  of  the  |  di«a£iL 
trade  which  was  in  the  hands  4f  the  Compfiny  and  of  free  traders,  the  latter  includ- 
ing those  who  had  privfleges  or  licenses  from  the  Company  for  those  brancheii  over 
wUch  tliey  possessed  a  control,  as  well  as  those  which  were  thrown  open  to  the 
public. 

VBitu  ofinparitjrom  India  and  Chma  iUf  Gfraol  BrUmn^  during  \  anpocib 
the  following  jfaort. 

1814.  By  the  Company, JS7,227,668 

Free  and  privileged  trade, 4,061,892 

Total,        -        •        •   iSll,289,655 

1815.  By  the  Company,      .        ^       .        .        .        .        7,164,130 
Fre«  and  privilc^  trade, 6,769,459 

Total,        -        -        -   ^612,923,689 

1816.  Bj  the  Company,      ...••-        7,666,312 
Free  and  privileged  trade, 5,708,912. 

Tolal,        .        -        •  ^613,569,224 

1817.  By  the  Company, 7,361,802 

Free  and  privileged  trade, 5,097,748 

Total,        -        .        -   ^612,469,660 

1818.  By  the  Company, 6,192,804 

Free  and  privileged  trade,  -----        7,098,660 

Total,        -        •        -   d6l2,291,464 

1819.  By  the  Company, 6,792,406 

Free  and  privileged  trade,   -----        6,297,610 

Total,        -        -        •   d6l2,089,916 
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1814.  By  the  Conpany,    - 

Free  and  privileged  trade, 


Total, 


1816.  By  the  Company,    - 

Free  and  privileged  trade, 


Total, 


1816,  By  the  Company,    - 

Free  and  privileged  trade. 


1817.  By  the  Company,    - 

Free  and  priMefod  trade, 


Total, 


Total, 


1818.  By  the  Cotnpany,    -      *  - 
Free  and  privileged  trade. 


Total, 


1819.  By  the  Company,    - 

Free  and  pnvileged  trade. 


Total, 


iei,782,720 
870,177 

iS2,602,897 

1,763,802 
1,454,728 

^£8,208,030 

1,639,130 
1,868,396 

£3,407,526 

1,313,494 
2,708,024 

£4,021,518 

1,250,064 
8,052,741 

£4,302,805 

1,358,827 
1,650,338 

^,008,665 


»■■■!*■■  I  In  diis  table  we  find  die  imports  to  Great  Brjlpin  far  exceeding  tbe 
exporte.  Thia  aeema  chiefly  to  arise  from  those  remittances  which,  independently 
of  an  eiohange  of  commoditiei^  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  wealth  of  Greai 
Britain,  forming  an  income  which  is  spent  in  the  countiy,  promoting  its  ioterpal 
trade,  and  swelling  the  national  revenue.  It  is  here  that,  we  see  one  of  the  leading 
causes  of  the  opulence  of  that  nation,  and  of  the  credit  of  her  government.  This 
is  saved  to  the  country  afier  much  has  been  squandered  by  the  servants,  ciyil  and 
military,  during  their  residence  in  India.  Its  operation  has  no  connection  with  tbe 
question  of  profit  or  loss  on  the  part  of  the  East  India  Company,— a  question  too 
often  confounded  with  Aat  of  the  infiuence  of  the  colonial  possessions  on  the  pecu- 
'  interests  of  the  nation  and  govenunent. 

kind  of  intercourse  which  India  maintains  with  the  mother  countiy  wiU  be 
exhibited  in  the  following  tabular  view  of  tbe  particular  articles  of  import  and  export 
for  the  year  1819,  those  of  which  the  Company  was  the  medium,  and  those  which 
were  carried  by  free  traders  being  included  in  one  number. 


oiaryini 
The 


huporUfra^  India  and  Chma  to  Greai  Britain  far  the  year  1819. 


Carried  forward, 


JS64,261 
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Biou^t  forward,          -  ^664,261 

CinnaoMMi,       -        -.-        -        -        -        •        -        *  187,47» 

Cloves,             «87 

Coflbe,         "a.w 

CJottonWool, 2,462,844 

Gum-lae.          ..-------  66,866 

iBdigoT 1,106,716 

Mother-of<iH»ri  ihelb, 18|176 

Nutmegs, 146,489 

Pepp«r *^'''** 

Piece  goods, 1»78,687 

WeT^ 87*.»»* 

SS               **'®** 

sIKitw, 446,718 

Bavalk  of  Bengal, ?»8.8" 

Ditto      ofChina, 197,886 

Soaar.              .        .        .        .  • 431,606 

tST                8,869,442 

Tnimeric, ".^8 

Otheraiticles, 4W,B70 

Total,         iei2,087,916 


Riportrfnm  Ondi  MriUim  to  Mia  Md  CWaa,  dartiv  Iks  ymr  1819. 


iSJT''^.    :    :    :    ;    :    "-    :  iSiJ?? 

Pi^ntedbooka,        -      - ^J'J" 

Brass,            J'l^ 

Cabinet  and  opholsterj stares, ,S'oS 

*'•''*«*"•  ::::::    :   ".   '.  iiiS 

Cochineal,     *-       - -  JJJJ? 

Cohnin  for  painter/,         -        - d^ll\ 

Copper  in*rick8'ai<l  pigs, 231,981 

— t^T"^"^  '   :   '   .'   -   -  S;S 

wrought,     ---"*..  5*827 

Cordage,         -.------  ^ai'iwr 

Cotton manufectuies,       -     •  -        *        -        -.      "        '  *' 'Til 

Cotton  twist  and  yam, lOKW 

Earthen-ware, iT',]: 

Glass,            I!'!J? 

Guns  and  pistols, f°'"* 

Haberdadiery,        ----•::::  Hfol 

Hudwares,     -;-_::....  13,648 

naUy     -        -                                                                     -  88  692 

Iron  in  bars,            .----.        --^  5*182 

bolt  and  rod,             .--•---  ai^ia 

cast  and  wrought, 4  ma 

Lace  and  thread  of  gold  and  wlver,    '        *        "        '        ^  ^'^ 

Lead  and  shot,        --------  ' 

Carried  forward,        -  *1,362,WT 
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Brought  forward,        •  £1,362,727 

Leather  and  saddleiy,       -        -        -        •       '-*       -        -  30,510 

Linen  manufactures,         ..-.---  22,276 

Military  stores,        -        -        - 20,961 

Musical  instruments,         -        -        -        -        -        -         -  14,220 

Ordnance  of  brass  and  iron,       -         -         -        -         r        -  33,706 

Plate,  plated  ware,  jewellery,  and  watches,          ...  46,363 

Provisions,      ---------  40,668 

Quicksilver,              ,      -         -  93,614 

Silk  manufactures,            -------  6,261 

Soap  and  candles,             -------  5,676 

Spirits,  British,        -         -. 1,406 

Foreign, 51,634 

Stationary,      -        -        -        - 31,767 

Steel,  unwrought,             -        •  ' 20,508 

Sugar,  refined          --------  976 

Swords, 939 

Tin  unwrought,        •---.---  47 

,    Tin  and  pewter  wares, 7,198 

Wines,            - 49,460 

Woollen  manufactures^    -------  938,100 

All  other  articles, 229,710 

Total,       -        -        -  JS3,008,666 

From  the.  most  cursory  inspection  of  this  last  table,  it  will  appear  that  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  goods  carried  from  Europe  to  India  are  for  the  consumption  of  the 
Europeans  resident  in  that  country. 

The  small  quantity  of  Tin  included  in  this  list  is  sent  by  th^  Company.  Tin 
abounds  so  much  in  India,  and  more  especially  in  China,  that  it  cannot  be  exported 
from  this  country  except  at  a  loss,  and  the  Company  sends  it  out  only  in  compliance 
with  a  very  absurd  article  in  their  charter.  ^ 

Since  trade  has  received  additional  activity  by  the  removal  of  some  restrictions, 
the  sale  of  British  woollens  has  been  greatly  increased.  The  cotton  manufactures 
of  England  are  the  only  articles  altogether  new  that  have  found  a  sale  among  the 
natives. 

p«>ntiesi  I  ^^^  political  vicissitudes  to  which  Indostan  has  h^n  subjected,  are 
reroiotioiM.  |  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  that  country.  Among  persons  who  have  taken  a 
cursory  and  partial  view  of  modem  events,  it  has  been  a  conmdn  rnistake  to  repre- 
sent its  native  inhabitants  as  the  most  peaceful  people  in  tb^  world,  l>^coming  the  un- 
Swiltire"'  I  fortunate  prey  of  rapacious  foreign  conquerors.  In  so  far  as  regards 
governmeoti.  |  their  dispositions  towards  other  countries,  the  Hindoos  certainly  have 
never  shown  any  disposition  to  give  the  sligh/.est  molestation.  It  is  with  them 
a  principle  of  religion  not  to  travel  beyond  the  sacred  territory  which  has  given 
them  birth,  and  in  which  alone  opportunities  are  afibrded  for  continuing  the 
observances  of  their  fathers,  many  of  which  have  local  references.  But,  when 
it  is  supposed  that  among  themselves  the  Hindoos  originally  enjoyed  peace  and 
happiness,  under  native  governments  characterized  by  patriotic  feelings^  and 
watching  with  paternal  solicitude  over  their  interests,  we  shall  find  such  pictures 
to  be  mere  gratuitous  assumptions,  as  soon  as  we  endeavour  to  trace  any  particulars 
of  the  Hindoo  history  and  character.  The  attacks  and  spoliations  committed  by 
others  have  been  sufficiently  barbarous ;  but  they  are  not  chargeable  with  the  de> 
struction  of  a  native  golden  age.  The  only  difference  on  the  fate  of  this  people 
has  been,  that  they  have  been  oppressed  and  plundered  by  strangers  instead  of  their 
own  countrymen. — Although  the  poUtical  and  religious  fabric  of  Brahminism  has, 
from  an  antiquity  more  remote  than  history  can  trace,  extended  over  Indostan,  yet 
we  have  no  evidence  of  that  countiy,  or  even  any  large  division  of  it,  having  been 

■ted  under  one  political  sovereign.     The  history  of  the  emperor  Yicramaditya  is 
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too  fidicubnM  to  be  allowed  the  least  histoiieal  ereXt,  and  must  be  consigned  to  the 
department  of  mjthologj.*  All  the  monuments  ilmt  can  be  admitted  as  throwing 
light  on  the  early  state  of  that  country  represenf  it  as  divided  into  numerous  small 
principalities  wluch  were  habitually  at  war  wilii  one  another,  and  subjected  to  an 
internal  government  which  combined  the  harshness  of  the  savage  character  with  the 
systematic  oppression  of  an  ill  directed  refinement,  allowing  no  play  to  the  freedom 
of  action,  and  no  opportunities  for  industry  to  improve  the  means  of  comfort  or  en- 
joyment. Revolutions  were  frequent,  and  their  contests  conducted  with  unsparing 
cruelty.  Some  of  %he  most  important  do^pments  found  in  that  country  are  the 
Loscriptions  declaratoiy  of  grants  of  l^od  miMe  by  Hindoo  princes.  In  these  the 
princes  are  always  described  As*  successful  warriors,  surrounded  by  enemies  over 
whom  they  had  triumphed.  In  the  inscription  found  at  Tanna,  part  of  the  panegyric 
of  the  donor  prince  runs  thus:  '* Having  raised  up  his  slaughtered  foe  on  his  sharp 
sword,  he  so  afflicted  the  women  in  the  hostile  palaces,  Uiat  their  fore-locks  fell 
disordered,  J^eir  gariands  oLbright  flowerU  di«pp^  from  their  necks  on  the  vases 
of  their  breasts,  and  the  black  lustre  of'thAr  eyes'^sappeared:  a  warrior,  the  plant 
of  whose  fame  grows  «p  over  the  temple  of  Brahma's  egg,  (the  universe,)  from  the 
repeated  watering  of  it  with  the  drops  that  Ml  from  &e  eyes  of  the  wives  of  his 
slaughtered  foe.'*  Such  are  the  traits  of  the  rulers  who  flourished  in  Indostan,  and 
sach  the  subjects  of  panegyric  and  the  ideas  of  merit  and  honour,  which  prevailed. 
The  penal  laws  were  cruel  and  partial  in  the  extreme,  and  the  practical  conduct  of 
the  petty  despotisms  was  in  eveiy  thing  the  reverse  of  mild.  **  A  thunderbolt,"  says 
tke  author  of  the  Hetapodesa,  '*  and  the  power  of  kings  are  both  beadful,  but  the 
former  spendeth  its  fury  at  once,  while  the  latter  is  constantly  falling  on  our  heads." 
^*The  conduct  of  princes,"  says  the  same  work,  'Mike  a  fine  harlot,  is  of  many 
colours;  true  and  fhlse ;  harsh  and  gentle;  cruel  and  merciful;  niggardly  and  gene- 
rous; extravagant  of  expense  and  insatiably  solicitous,  of  the  influx  of  treasure." 
"A  man  of  good  principles  is  hard  to  be  found  in  a  country  governed  for  the  most 
part  by  the  rod.  'Princes,  alas,  in  geiiiral,tem  away  their  faces  from  a  man  of  good 
qualities.  "I 

It  appears  from  ancient  historianf  that  Indostan  has  always  been  sub- 
ject to  incursions  and  devastations  in  the  direction  of  Western  Tartary  |  iti 
and  the  Faropannsan  mountains.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  satrapies  of  Da- 
rius Hystaspes  was'  {n  India.  The  conquests  of  Alexander  did  not  extend  quite  so 
far  as  the  previous  possessions  of  that  monarch.  Part  of  India,  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Indus,  was  included  at  one  time  in  the  kingdom  of  Bactria,  possessed 
by  the  Grecian  succes^rs  oP  Alexander. 

More  sweeping  conquests  were  afterwards  made  by  the  Mahometans 
from  Afghanistan,  and  by  Tamerlane  and  his  successors.  These  began 
thirteen  centuries  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  In  the  year  1000  of  the 
common  era,  Mahmood  of  Ghiznee  subdued  the  greater  part  of  Indostan,  exercised 
the  greatest  cniehy  on  the  nation,  and  did  what  he  could  to  abolish  all  former  sys- 
tems of  government.  Death  prevented  this  savage  warrior  from  adding  southern 
India  to  lus  conquests.  Kuttub,  one  of  his  generals,  founded  the  Afgh&n  (called  by 
the  Hindoos  the  Patan)^ dynasty.  In  1898,  Tamerlane  overran  India,  |  Tmcthneb 
and  in  five  months  acquired  in  that  region  the  epithet  of  **  the  Destroyer."  The 
Monguls  whom  he  commanded  pillaged  Delhi,  committed  every  where  the  greatest 
cruelties,  and  carried  off  an  immense  booty.  In  1526,  they  returned  under  Tamer- 
lane's descendant  Bauber,  overthrew  the  Patau  throne,  and  made  Bau-  |  Bmbcr. 
ber  emperor  of  Delhi.  During  these  tremendous  invasions,  several  Indian  tribes  of 
the  warlike  caste  retired  to  the  mountains,  where  they  formed  independent  states  of 
greater  strengdi  than  the  former  kingdoms  of  India,  and  better  qualified,  as  well  as 
better  situated,  for  maintaining  their  independence.  Some  of  tiiese  have  become,  in 
modem  times,  formidable  conquerors,  under  the  designation  of  Mahmttas,  Seiks, 

*  See  Mill't  Hiitory  of  British  Indit,  Book  ii.  Cbap.  10.    Alto  Capt.  ITilford'B  Eflny  en 
Vicmmaditya  and  Salivahana,  in  the  9th  voi  of  tiie  Auatie  Reiearehes,  p.  158. 
t  Wilkins'a  Hetapodesa,  p.  161. 83. 160.  166. 
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and  another  at  Tirupati,  in  the  north  of  the  Garnattc.     A  sort  of  voivs  conniKm 
among  the  devotees  is  that  of  Buffering  corporal  mutilation  or  tortures.    Some  of  i 
these  are  described  bj  Dubois,  and  would  appear  quite  incredible,  if  not  supported 
by  testimony  so  respectable.* 

BoMkbtt.  I  After  the  particulars  which  have  come  in  our  way  on  former  occasiotts, 
^'^^^  I  there  is  little  to  be  stated  on  the  subject  of  the  dissenting  religions  in 
India,  such  as  that  of  the  Buddhists  and  the  Jains.  The  latter  follow  simUar  doc- 
trines to  the  Buddhists,  but  differ  from  them  in  alUwing  the  Hindoo  division  of  the 
community  into  castes. 

Mahometanism,  as  we  have  found,  has  manJP*  fftUowers,  and  in  some  places  gains 
proselytes.  Judaism  and  Christianity  have  not  Made  much  progress.  This  is  as- 
cribed to  the  conduct  of  the  missionaries,  whieh  has  been  too  often  impolitic  and 
harsh,  so  as  to  inflame  rather  than  conciliate  the^iinds  of  the  Pagans. 
AitUteetoM.  |  The  temples,  palaces,  and  pyramids  found  in  various  parts  of  India, 
are  considered  as  proofs  of  k  former  «tate  of  greater  ci^lization  among  this  people 
than  now  exists ;  but  these  remains  only  shew  that  some  individuals  had  sufficient 
riches,  or  sufficient  power,  to  command  an  enormous  expenditure  of  human  labour, 
and  sufficient  ambition  to  project  monuments  which  promised,  by  their  magnitude, 
to  subsist  for  many  ages.  Grood  taste  is  %n  ingredient  rafely  if  eves^  found,  and  fax 
less  proof  is  theVe  that  civilization,  in  this  particular,  was  ever  prevalent  in  the  com- 
munity at  large.  •  .  **  I 
Science.  |  The  seieoces  w^e  cultivated  in  very  early  timei^by  the  Hindoos,  the 
Brahmins  being  t!|6  onty  depositanes  %£  knowledge.  Besides  the  false  sciences  of 
astrology  and  magip,  1^  means  of  which  they  impose  on  the  ignorant,  thef  also 
possessed  some  'sound  msthematkal  and  astronomical  knowlel^,  and  were  ac- 
quainted urith  some^ocesees  of  algebraical  calculation,  ^hiofa  implied  considerable 
patience  and  study.  It  is  uncertain,  however^  ia  what  degree  these  were  origiwd* 
and  to  what  extent  they  were  Imported /rem  Western  Asia.  Thesei  pdhts  are  sub- 
jects of  controversy  among  the  learned:  yet  there  is  8bmethif%  creditable  in  having 
made  them  objects  of  attention.  Some  Hindoo  books  ofr  ^ebra  and  arithmetic 
have  been  published  in  European  transl^ons ;  which  consist  rather  in  the  adoption 
of  such  abridged  methods  as  are  fount  to  give  true  results,  thaj4lli4he  unfolding  of 
scientific  principles. 

litmtan.  |  The  literature  of  the  Hindoos  consists  M&ttty  of  poetry.  Ail  their 
ancient  books  are  in  verse.  Evto  their  books  on  medicine  are  no^xcepted.  Not 
only  the  works  in  the  original  Sanscrit,  but  also  the  translation  of  diem  into  modem 
Indian  dialects,  are  executed  in  poetry.  They  have  their  verses  arraiteed  variously 
in  feet,  composed,  like  those  of  the  Greek  and  Latin,  of  specific  inmrraixtures  of 
long  and  short  syllables.  Their  rhyme  is  of  the  nature  of  alliteratioiis,  fidling  some- 
times on  the  first  letter  or  syllable  of  a  line,  sometimes  on  the  seeohd.  The  poetical 
expression  errs  in  the  extreme  lofbness,  and  is  obscured  by  quaint  phrases  and  per- 
petual allegories.  Their  descriptions  are  tediously  loQg  and  minute,  the  likenesses 
being  never  drawn  with  a  single  stroke  in  the  approved  style  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  classics  of  Europe.  Their  epic  poems  relate  to  the  exploits  of  their  gods 
and  heroes,  which  are  fiu-  more  stupendous  than  any  that  we  are  accustomed  to  reB<l 
with  interest,  being  conformed  to  that  extravagant  taste  in  miracles  which  charac- 
terizes the  genius  of  the  Hmdoo  religion.  One  of  the  most  interesting  productions 
is  the  dramatic  piece  called  Sacontala,  which  has  been  translated  and  read  through 
all  Europe,  yet  is  characterized  by  a  sufficient  portion  of  Hindoo  extravagance. 
The  fables  of  Pilpai  or  Bidpai  are  by  some  thought  to  be  the  foundation  of  Uiose  of 
Esop  an4  of  Lokman.  Such  fables  may  be  considered  as  a  very  natural  mode  of 
writing  among  a  people  who  beUeve  that  the  souls  of  men  pass  into  the  bodies  of 
iipdcoT  I  animals.  The  epistolary  style  of  the  Brahmins  is  solemn  and  compii- 
wiMbs-  I  mentary,  beginning  witii  the  name  of  the  writer  and  that  of  the  person 
addressed,  followed  by  a  string  of  compliments,  and  concludiDg  with  business.  No 
respects  or  compliments  are  ever  sent  to  wives.    Any  thing  of  that  kind  would  be 

*  Duboia't  Descriptionp  p.  413,  &o. 
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coBsidei^  ridiculous  and  nide.  When  notice  of  a  death  is  commumeatedy  the 
custom  is  to  singe  a  little  the  point  of  the  pahn  leaf  on  which  the  news  is  written* 
Though  the  different  Indian  dialects  arc  closely  akin,^they  are  written  in  |  ctemtcn. 
very  <lifferent  characters.  They  abo  differ  in  the  form  of  their  arithmetical  ciphers, 
though  they  all  follow  the  decinml  series.  The  Telinga  notation  corresponds  almost 
exactly  with  that  which  was  communicated  to  Europe  by  the  Arabs  at  the  end  of 
the  tenth  century,  and  which  ^e  nqjr  uniyersally  use  for  calculation.  The  Tamul 
notatioQ  rather  resembles  that  of  the  Romans,  consisting  of  letters  of  their  own 
alphabet,  and  denoting  ten,  a  hilbdred,  and  a  Uiousand,  by  single  letters.  They 
have  a  paper  made  of  the  bark  of  a  particular  plant,  (not  of  cotton,  as  has  been 
supposed,)  but  they  generally  imp  fkn  leaves  of  the  latanier  palm.  Their  writing, 
ia  the  first  instance,  consists  of  nlbre  scratching  with  an  iron  point,  while  the  leaf  is 
supported  an  the  middle  finger  of  the  Ml  ^ftmd.  The  right  or  writing  hand  is  not 
moved  along*the  leaf,  as  with  us,  but  the  leaf  is  from  time  tp  time  pushed  to  the  left 
with  the  iron  point  stuck  in  the  leM*  last  formed.  In  this  manner  the  process  is 
conducted  mth  gpeat  facility,  and  a  Hindoo%  often  seen  writing  as  he  walks  along. 
The  leaf  is  afterwards  covered  over  with  a  black  substance,  idiich^adheres  to  the 
written  lines,  wad  renders  th^m  more  dbtinet. 

It  18  only  in  a  very  few  mechanical  arts  that  the  Hindoos  make  any  |  indoienee. 
%ur9*  ludulgidg  in  their  natural  indolence,  they  have  yarcely  any  want  but  tliat 
of  ease.  MdHerate  and  sober,  a  simple  piece  of  linen  or  cotton  stuff  suffices  them 
for  clothing;  th^  dwellings  are  the  sligl^test  and  niinyiyt  that«afl  be  imagined;  their 
support  consists  of  rice  and  HPter;  Utile  trouble  is  required  to  satisfy  their  few  wants. 
Yet  BoiBQ  rich  individuals,  habituated  to  the  convenieiicies  of  life,  display  in  their 
houses  all  the  luxury  of  the  ea^.'  *  We  find  the  pernns  of  thcRajas  and  the  Nabobs 
sufraundM  by  numerous  slaves;  their  garments  gitteiing  with  gold,  s^ver,  and  em- 
broidery; their  apartments  adorned  with  painting  and  gildings  and  periumed  with  va- 
rious valuable  essences.  Their  wives  paitioipAte  in  the  taste'  of  their  I  Laxary  ofthe 
litybaodS)  and  pass  their  lives  in  utter  inactivity*  The  zenanas  are  the  |  ^<>°^|>* 
abodes  of  Voluptijpus  repose,  where  pur^  water  falls  in  eaacades,  or  displays  its  re- 
lirBsliiiig  surfhcejoif  broad  marble  basins.^  Th^ richest  tapestry  is  used  for  covering 
their  tfootB»  a4oniifg  tlyir  wallsy  an^  lining  theifdoeie**  We  find  that  in  the  time 
of  Alexander,  the  Indian  bea'hties  made  use  of  a  rich  profusion  of  pearls,  diamond?, 
sapphires,  and  rubiesit  Even  to  the  bose  and  Ibe  foii^  were  hung  rings  which  tinkled 
at  ev^ry  motion,  to  which  splcMndid  embellishm^Uts  was  added  the  sweeter  charm  of 
thousands  of  fair  flowers  and  odoriferous  plants.];  4  variety  of  paints  constituted, 
from  a  ^^mote  aatfquity,  a  conspicuous  article  ia  Indian  coquetry. 

All  classes  of  society  among  the  Hindoo!  are  in  the  habit  oi  smoking  I  Miweibuieoiu 
tobacco  and  chewing  betel, — acts  as  essential  with  them  as  eating  and  |  **'*>o<n'- 
drinking.  #]lp  all  the  houses  of  perspns  in  good  circumstdhces  there  are  terraces  or 
flat  roofii^  wheie  a  pait  of  the  day  is  spent^in  smoking.  In  travelling,  they  use  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  oalanquins,  Mthieh  are  often  adbmed  in  a  most  luxurious  style,  a  mode 
of  travelling  well  suited  to  a  country  where  there  are  few  roads  practicable  for  car- 
riages.§  • 

The  Hindoo  character  is  a  strange  mixture  of  strength  and  weakness,  I  JJ^hSZ^ 
of  ferocity  and  of  gentleness*  This  portion  tf  the  human  race  has,  |  chMwter. 
without  pasAng  through  the  various  steps  of  a  free  civiUzation,  been  enslaved,  refmed, 
and  degraded,  by  a  political  system  which  is  both  a  theocracy  and  a  despotism.  Here 
the  man  who  aacrifiees  life  to  the  observance  of  an  absurd  law  of  caste,  never  has 
the  daring  to  raise,  the  arm  of  self-defence  or  of  vengeance  against  the  oppressors  of 
his  person  and  country.  He  gives  all  tl^  extent  of  his  protection  to  d  sacred  cow, 
but  sees  without  emotion  his  nation  cotisl|ned  to  be  massacred.  We  have  seen  what 
aa  extreme  degree  of  self-abasement,  mortification,  voluntary  torture,  and  self-sacri- 

*  Valcntyn's  Eogrmving  of  the  Zsoaot  of  Nourmahd.    See  also  a  plate  in  Blr.  Hodge's  Tra- 
vels, p.  24. 

tQ.CuHiu8,viii.  ch.9. 

#  Gitm-Govinds,  p.  357—359.    Saoontala,  p.  147,  (German  translation.) 
i  SolTyufy  let  ladousv  tome  iti. 
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fice,  the  spirit  of  religious  system  has  generated  in  this  singuter  race.  Even  the  fe- 
males are  scarcely  behind  iu  the  intrepidity  with  which  they  brave  a  voluntary  death, 
in  one  of  its  most  dreadful  forgis.  Dressed  in  her  gayest  attire,  the  Indian  widow 
walks  forward  triumphantly  to  the  sound  of  music,  to  place  herself  on  the  flaming 
pile  which  consumes  the  dead  body  of  her  husband.  A  sacred  joy  sparkles  in  the  . 
eyes  of  her  attending  children,  ^hile  they  contemplate  the  heavenly  happiness  and  | 
never-ending  glory  to  which  their  mother's  self^evotion  conducts  her.  *'  Will  you 
not,"  says  the  European,  ^*  entreat  your  mother  to  preserve  her  tife  for  the  sake  of 
the  young  offspring  whom  she  renders  helpless  w^ans?''  '^  Nay,*'  says  the  youth,  | 
^^  she  must  not  so  disgrace  herself.  Should  my  mother  hesitate  for  a  moment,  i 
would  encourage,  I  would  urge  her  to  the^utniftst,  Ho  complete  the  sacrifice  which 
religion  and  honour  demand."*  It  is  not  the  diftad  of  futiure  punishment,  but  the 
hope  of  additional  bliss,  (hat  forms  the  iilNpiriiig  iBotiv>e  of  such  acts.  But  even  when 
no  sublime  objects  of  either  kind  ara  presented  to  Ihe  mind,  we  have  found  some 
denominations  among  this 'strange  people  devoAig  then:  lives  to  a  mere  point  of  high 
moral  principle  and  honour,  or  to  an  obfft^t  ^  benev«lence.t  Thei|^  political  feelings 
seem  to  be  deadened  by  total  despair,  generating  resignation  and  contentment.  Per- 
haps it  is  only  where  they  conceive  the  ebject  which  4hey  aim  at  te  be  of  certain 
attainment  that  they  are  capable  of  acting  the  hero;  but  in  cases  in  which  a  risk  of 
ultimate  disappointment^fares  th«n  in  the  face,  they  do  not  knotp  how  to  muster 
courage  for  exertion.  They  are  averse  to  that  state  of  mind  which  implte^  turbulence, 
or  even  vigilance,  tho«igh  wilte|  to  surmount  one  obstacle,  however  much  against 
their  first  feelings^  or  to  submffto  a  train  of  jfhssive  sufferings,  the  nature  of  which 
is  known  and  foreseen,  and  the  abiUty  to  bear  which  is  habitually  cultivated^  In  one 
point  of  view,  they  furnish  a  conspicuous  example%fthe  plasticity  of  human  naturr, 
which  admits  of  being  moulded  lAto  a  form  so  fantastic.  In  anoUier,  they  ^xemphfy 
the  obstinacy  of  long  hibits,  hereditary  opinions,  maimers,  and  institutions,  and  thi* 
necessity  of  a  very  profound  and  well-directed  poUcy  for  any  political  or  philanthrcrpic 
spcculatoiB  who  propose  to  govern  them  well,  to  meliorate  their  condition,  <y  to  im- 
prove their  character.  In4his  point  of  vi^,  all  the  historical  fticts  arising  from  their 
intercourse  with  other  people,  and  #ie  instances  of  success  and^f.  failure  in  all  ne- 
gociations  and  projects  of  whieh  th%y  have  bee^  the*objects,  fun^^  interesting  prac- 
tical instruction. 

TraJeand  in-  I  Although  the  HyudooAnight  haVe  earned  on  a  ^lendid  commerce  bj 
Uutirj.  I  conveying"  to  other  nat^ns  the  rich  productions  of  their  soil,  they  have 

always  remained  faithful  to  tha|  law  which  forbids  them  to  leave  their  native  country. 
If  ence  other  nations,  with,  whom  these  productions  were  in  diiaand,  higre  been 
obliged  to  conduct  the  whole  trade  whiclf  the  wealth  of  India  oflered.  This  circum- 
stance has  prevented  the  commerce  of  the  Hindoos  from  reaching  its  due  extent. 
Yet  it  has  in  every  age  efisted  in  gresi  activity.  I'he  Hindoos  have  l^an  lon^  ac^ 
quainted  with  bills  of  exchange,  and  wi^  the  use  of  coin.  J  In  alUhe  Indian  state?, 
pieces  of  silver  are  coined  into  rupees,*^irhich  become  the  standard  to  wliich  other 
coins  are  referred.  "  The  rupee,"  says  Legoux  de  Flaix,  *•  may  be  considered  as 
the  Indostan  crown;  (ecu;)  it  has  nearly  the  value  of  that  piece^  (abont  two  shillings, 
or  half-a-crown  English.)  There  are  likewise  gold  rupees  andigold  pagodas,  worth 
about  eight  or  nine  shillings  each.  "Aie  lowest  circulating  medium  consists  of  cowrie 
shells,  of  which  fifty  make  a  pont,  ten  ponis  a  fanon^  and  thirteen  fanods  a  pagoda. 
Jiarge  sums  are  reckoned  by  the  /oA:,  which  is  a  sum  of  100,000  rupees,  or  100,000 
pagodas, — ^the  one  or  the  other  being  always  specified  when  the  term  lak  is  employed. 
The  European  coins  are  also  now  current  in  Uiat  country,  particularly  the  dollar,  the 
Louis,  and  the  crown." 

PradiMti  of  I  The  productions  of  Indian  industry  formr  a  leading  object  of  trade  be- 
indoiuy.  |  (^Q^n  India  and  Europe.  The  Indian  stuffs,  in  a  particular  manner,  are 
in  request  among  the  European  nationsfi>elh  for  their  durableness  and  beauty.  Eve^i 
in  the  days  of  Job  we  find  that  they  iiad  great  celebrity.§    In  the  language  of  trade, 

*  Bombay  Courier*  April,  1811.  f  ^^^  P- 1^  ^d  243  of  this  volume. 

\  Lcgoux  de  FlaiXy  £s8ai,  c  i.  p.  210.  %  Job.  xxviiL 
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pieces  cxf  Iiidiaiistnff  have  received  the  name  of  guinea  gooda  or  ginneas.  It  is  in 
the  north  ]iart  of  the  Coromandel  coii)»t  that  we  find  the  most  extensive  manufactures 
of  these  articles.  The  blue  kinds  are  exported  to  Africa.  The  ptrkalsy  so  called 
irom  a  Tamul  word  signifying  **  superfine,"  are  made  in  the  Camatic,  of  a  long 
sifty  cottoq,  which  is  particularly  abumjbnt  in  the  plain  %f  Aicot.*  There  is  ano« 
ther  description  of  white  goods,  callea  salampoori,  got  from  Ceylon,  made  of  tiie 
cotton  of  M alealama  and  4he  Camatic^  The  district  of  Condaver  furnishes  the 
beautiful  handkerchiefs  of  Masulipatam,  me  fine  colours  of  which  are  partly  obtained 
from  a  plant  called  cfutge^  lAiich  grows  on  the  banks  of  the  Krishna,  and  on  the 
coast  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.!  The  handkerchieis  of  Paliamcotta,  more  diversified 
in  their  designs  as  well  as  in  tkeur  fi^lows  than  those  of  ]l[asulipatam,  are  exported 
in  great  quantities  to  America  and  Africa^  where  they  ire  used  for  female  dress.  It 
is  at  Masulipatam,  Madras,  and^t*  Them6,  that  the  printed  cottons  or  chdUs^  impro* 
periy  called  Persian  caUcoes,  are  made.  Their  superiority  has  been  ascribed  to  the 
good  ouality  of  the  water  in  lltorf  partilwlar  places;  but,  since  the  Europeans  have 
succeetded  in  imitating  the  Indian  profeeapes,  the*exportation  has  been  considerably 
diminished.  The  long  aad  broad  web*s  cowed  with  strange  designs,  and  mtended  for 
bed-covers,  are  exporflbd  in  great  quantities  to  ^e  Levant  and  the  colonies.  On  the 
coast  of  Coromandel,  a  f  tr^ed  muslin  as  made,  called  darea,  and  in  the  Tamul  lao* 
ettage  beiiiUj  quantitief  of  wRich  are  exported  by  the  caravaos  to  Persia,  Arabia,  and 
tlie  Levant.  Very  little  of  it  goes  to  Europe,  where  the  ftfaric  is  skilfully  imitated. 
The  case  is  different  with  another  stufif  called  ^org«iuii,  whioh  is  made  in  the  Car* 
natic,  and  much  esteeiAd  -in  Europe.  The  basinsi  5r  basmets,  come  from  tiie 
Northern  Oirears,  .and  the  ginghaniii'from  ^Madras,  St  Thom6,  and  P^liamcotta. 
The  latter  are  no  longer  exported  in  considerable  quantity,  Mcept  to  the  other  coun- 
tries of  Asia,  where  tiiey  are  much  used  for  dotfcq^g.  Surat  produces  silks  sewed 
irith  gold  and  silver  thread,  which  are  sent  to  Persia,  Thibe^  and  China,  where  they 
are  prelened  to  those  of^Lyons  for  their  lightness.  Cashfnere  furnishes  its  shawls 
and  woollens.  In  the  Vountry  of  Dacca,  the  neusooks  are  made,  a  spet^s  of  cot- 
ton BtufiT  of  great  fineness  and  transpifrenoy.  The  Bengal  cotton  goods  which  go 
under  the  names  Kli  easaesy  otndM,  and  garats,  have  been  exported  in  considerable 
quantity  by  the  English  ;  also  ihe  handVerchieA  chUed  Busses  and  Steinkirkes. 
It  is,  says  M.  Legoux  de  Flaix,'by  the  combination  and  the  happy  mixtures  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  cotton,  adapted,  by  their  strength,  flexibility,  and  other  qualities,  to 
the  frabric  of  difierent  muslins,  and  by  Ihe  expefiments  and  observations  of  their 
ancestors,  transmitted  from  father  to  «on,  that  .the  Hiidoos  have  brought  the  arts 
which  depend^n  dexterity  of  hand  to  a  degree  of  perfection  from 'which  we  are  still 
far  removed*  Much  is  aJso  to  be  attribute^  to  the  physical  constitution  and  the  pa- 
tient habits  of  die  people.  "Though  deficient  in  muscular  energy,  they  have  a  deli- 
cacy^ flezibifity,  and  docility  of  Jiiands,  Mchich  enable  them  to  succeed  admirably  in 
the  finer  sorts  of  manufactures,  with  looms  and  tools  of  a  rude  construction. 

Tho  English  have  greatly  extended  the  plantations  of  indigo  in  Ben-  |  oyci. 
gal.  The  best,  however,  is  from  Agra.  It  is  exported  to  Europe,  Persia,  and  Ara- 
bia. Through  the  exertions  of  the  English  East  India  Company,  the  production  of 
cochineal  has  been  so  much  extended  over  the  Coromandel  coast,  as  to  form  at 
this  time  a  branch  of  commerce.  The  sapan  0t  red  dye-wood  is  produced  in  great 
quantity  ii  the  eastern  Ghauts,  and  is  exported  to  Europe.  Gum  lac  is  furnished  by 
fleveral  provinces  of  Indostan,  especially  Lahore,  the  Punjab,  and  Mooltan,  where 
it  is  of  the  best  qyality."  Legoux  de  Flaix- states,  that  by  the  Ganges  alone  this  ar- 
ticle is  exported  to  tiie  amount  of  thiee  millions  of  Uvres.'!  Sandal  wood,  which 
grows  abundantly  on  the  Ghauts  and  between  the  two  ranges  of  these  mountains, 
becomes  an  object  of  commerce  in  difierent  forms ;  in  blocks  and  planks  for  making 
small  pieces  of  furniture;  in  powder  for  burning  with  incense;  and  in  chips  for  dye- 
ing. The  Hindoos  also  extract  from  it  a  valuable  essence,  to  which  they  ascribe  sa- 
lubrious virtues*    At  Mangalore,  and  several  of  the  larger  towns  on  the  Malabar 

•  Legoux  de  Fkux,  ti.  p.  34.  t  ll>>d.  p.  53. 

t  Lsgoux  de  Fliix,  li.  p.  408. 
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coast,  there  are  exten^re  stores  of  sandal  wood  for  exportation  to  £uro|)a  and  dtf> 
ferent  parts  of  Asia.  China,  in  particular,  consumes  a  great  quantity  of  it.  About 
sixteen  quintals  are  sent  annually  to  China  by  the  Engli^  Company. 
Phim  awd  in  I  Cotton  IS  cultivated  in  almost  every  part  of  India.  The  finest  grows 
nuumftctare.  |  in  the  light  rofcy  soil  of  Guzera^  Bengal,  Oude,  and  Agra.  The  culti- 
vation of  this  plant  is  very  lucrative,  an  acre  producing  about  nine  quintals  of  cotton 
in  the  year.*  The  cotton  of  Guzerat  is  bought  by  .the  Chinese  for  the  manufacture 
of  nanlteens.  The  English  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  culture  of  silk,  which  is 
obtained  from  different  provinces  of  India.  The  bes^  is  that  of  Cossimbazar,  an 
island  formed  by  the  Ganges,  as  already  described,!  and  which  alone  yields  2000 
quintals.  A  great  part  qf  the  silk  of  Inda  is  \m$A  m  the  manfactures  of  the  eountiy ; 
the  remainder  is  exported  toCurope,  and  t*  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  In  the  northern  parte  of  Indostan  there  is  a  particular  kind  of  worm, 
which  produces  a  coarser  and  stronger  e3k  than  that  of  the  comnion  silk  wonn. 
Among  the  manufactures  of  Bengal  is  a  J^kaA  of  tUk  gpuse,  much  employed  for  mus- 
quito  curtains ;  these  are  thrown  A  one  piiper  over  the  bed  frames  during^hifnight, 
to  exclude  these  troublesome  insects,  whife  they  do  not  coq^e  the  air  in  the  same 
manner  as  closer  fabrics  would  do.  ^  • 

cooimme  to  I  ^^^  Malabar  coast  derives  %Jarge  income  fjfotn  the  culture  of  pepper, 
Muhiea.  I  which  is  esported  to  the  extent  of  120,009  <qumtds  in  the  year.  The 
principal  pepper  marts  are  CaUcut,  Mah^  Mangalore,  Cochin!  and  other  towi»  on 
that  coast.  Another  aromatic,  gtrdnmom,  which  grows  with  much  luxuriance  in  the 
western  Ghaut^,  is  bought  id  ^at  quantities  by  the  Persiane^  the  Arabs,  the  Chinese, 
the  Japanese*  and  otner  Asiatics,  who  ftiake  n^ch  use  of  it  for  giving  ibhigher  zest 
to  their  betel.  The  Cme^pany  enjoya  an  exclusive  monopoly  in  the  tnde  of  opium, 
the  fmest  of  which  comes  froni;the  psovince  of  Bahar.  The  same  b  nearly  the  case 
with  saltpetre,  in  whioh  India  abounds,  and  of  which  the  district  of  Patna  alone  yields 
600,000  quintals  annually.  The  sharks  on  the  coaat  of  Iftalabar  are,  lil^e  tliose  of 
Maldives  Already  mentioned,  fished  for  the  sak^  df  the  fins  fof  the  Chinese  market.  | 
These  exports  to  foreign  countries  are  produ<?tive  of  an  immense  influx  of  money  to 
India.  « 

At  present  the  import  trade  is  eatirely  in  the  hai^s  of  theTEnglish,  consisting  of 
cloths,  velvet,  iron,  copper,  lead,  firearms,  wine,  spirits,  lace,  gold  embroidery,  coral, 
and  fruit  dried  and  preserved.  From  Ceylon  there,  is  an  importation  of  palm  wood, 
areca  nuts,  and  cinnamon;  of  spices  fromihe  Molucca  islands;  teak  wood  from  Pe- 
gu; coffee,  incense,  corals,  Itod  dates  from  Arabia.  The  European  vessels  bring  a 
large  quantity  of  tea  from  China.  The  coast  of  Africa  sends  cargoes  of  shells, 
which  are  in  great  request  among  the  Hindoos  as  an  article  of  ornamental  dress.  § 
ti!?ESg!^'^  I  Recently  the  Indian  trade  has  become  a  sublet  of  considerable  in- 
companr.  |  terest  in  Great  Britain,  pasQcularly  in  relation  to  the  exclusive  privi- 
leges enjoyed  by  the  East  India  Company,  to  the  prejudice  of  other  British  mer- 
chants. It  has  been  particularly  complained  that  the  latter  were  prohibited  from  en- 
gaging in  certain  branches  of  trade  which  were  freely  allowed  to  6;ie  vessels  of  Ame- 
rica and  other  nations,  such  as  the  liberty  of  conducting  the  trade  between  India  and 
other  nations  not  English.  It  appears  altogether  incredible  that  so  unmeaning  a 
sacrifice  of  national  profit  should  ever  have  been  made,  a  sacrifice  more  senseless 
than  the  self-immolations  of  the  Hindoos,  because  they  are  without  any  i^signable 
motive.  In  the  last  renewal  of  the  charter  given  to  the  Company  by  the  government, 
the  privileges  of  British  subjects  have  been  considerably  extended.  This  object  was 
the  more  easily  efiected,  as  the  trade  was  foupd  to  yield  Httle  or  no  profit  to  the  Com- 
pany. Indeed  the  China  trade  was  the  only  source  of  tile  commercial  profit.  Here, 
therefore,  the  monopoly  has  been  continued.  It  has,  by  some,  been  considered  as 
conducive  to  a  more  orderly  and  safe  intercourse  between  two  nations  so  different 
from  one  anotlier  in  their  manners  and  ideas  as  the  English  and  Chinese,  and  so  lia- 
ble to  fall  into  serious  disputes  arising  from  the  imprudence  or  ignorance  of  individu- 

*  Leguoz  de  Flaix,  ii.  p.  175.       f  See  page  160  of  this  vol.        ^  See  page  329  of  this  vol. 
^  For  a  more  detailed  view  of  this  subject  see  the  work  entitled  Mannel  du  Commerce  de 
4e,  par  M.  Blancard,  negociant  de  MarMillCt 
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tisy  most  especially  when  the  latter  are  net  under  due  responsibilitj  and  c(Hitrol.  Com- 
merce, howerer,  10  always  conducted  in  a  much  more  expensive  manner  by  such  a  Com- 
pany than  by  private  adventurers,  and  bmnches  of  trade  which  are  a  losing  concetn  to 
^  ibtmer  are  sufficiently  lucrative  to  the  latter*  Hence,  since  the  year  1815,  the  trade 
between  Great  Britain  and  India  has  been  matenally  improved,  dnd  the  cotton  manufac- 
tures ofEngland  have  beeninirodueed  into  Asia  to  an  extent  which  was  not  anticipated. 
The  results  of  these  modem  changes  of  arrangement  have  been  such  as  to  generate 
a  strong  sentiment  in  England  in  fkvoor  of  a  stiU/reer  system  of  trade,  by  the  removal 
of  many  or  most  of  the  restrictions  which  now  exist  Much  information  has  been 
laid  before  the  public  by  the  parliamenta^  inquiries  which  this  question  has  elicited. 
The  Report  from  the  House  of  Lords,  laii  before  the  Commons,  of  date  May  7, 1821, 
contains  an  ample  collection  of  facts,  which  bear  chiefly  on  the  trade  with  China,  but 
also  touch  on  that  of  Indostaa.  Extensive  details  and  discussions  on  this  subject 
are  foreign  to  our  work;  but  we  shall  give  an  extract  from  some  of  the  tables  of  that 
report,  which  will  serve  to  show  the  exteiit  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  comm^rckd  in- 
tercourse of  Europe  with  India. 

The  first  table  which  we  copy  blends  tte  trade  of  China  and  India  I  ^*^^''j-. 
together,  and  gives  chiefly  a  comparison  between  the  proportion  of  the  |  dm^e.* 
trade  which  was  in  the  hands  4f  ^e  Compmy  and  of  free  traders,  the  latter  includ- 
ing those  who  had  privfleges  or  lieenses  from  the  Company  for  those  branchei^  over 
which  they  possessed  a  coiitrol,  as  well  as  those  which  were  thrown  open  to  the 
public 

Value  ofianparisfirom  India  and  China  intf  Gttai  IhUauif  during  \ 
the  folhmng  yean. 

1814.    By  the  Company, ^,227,668 

Free  and  povileged  trade, 4,061,892 

Total,        -        •        -   iSll,289,555 

1S15.    By  the  Company,      *        ^       ...        -        7,164,130 
Fre#  and  privileged  trade, 6,769,459 

Total,         -        -        -   ^612,923,689 

1816.  By  the  Company,      ......        7,865,312 

Free  and  privileged  trade, 5,708,912. 

Tolal,        •        -        .  ^613,669,224 

1817.  By  the  Company,       -        -        -        -        -        -        7,361,802 

Free  and  privileged  trade,  .        -        -        -        -        5,097,748 

Total,        .        -        -   Jei2,469,660 

18ia    By  the  Company, 6,192,804 

Free  and  privileged  trade, 7,096,650 

Total,        -        -        -   ^612,291,454 

1819.     By  the  Company, -        6,792,406 

Free  and  privileged  trade, 6,297,510 

Total,        -        -        •   d6l2,089,916 


Yoi-  n.— I  i 
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self  as  a  landholder.  All  the  Enghah  *  consequenUj  are  mere  aojoumen,  most  of 
them  bound  to  their  native  country  by  early  recollectionB,  and  the  hopes  of  revisit- 
ing it  after  acquiring  a  fortune.  The  pleasure  of  finding  in  the  eastern  world  another 
£ngland,  as  those  do  who  emigrate  to  America,  who  fmd  that  country  in  most  par- 
ticulars presenting  the  same  social  comforts  and  habits  to  which  they  have  been  early 
bred,  and  separated  only  by  its  political  independence,  this  pleasure  is  neyer  granted 
to  the  Englishman  in  India.  He  goes  not  to  Uve  among  a  race  of  friends,  but  in 
a  nation  of  inferiors  and  slaves.  Whether  this  policy  is  wise,  or  the  reverse; 
whether  it  should  be  pronounced  contracted  or  liberal;  whether  this,  or  an  opposite 
course,  would  be  productive  of  greatest  advantage  to  the  human  race,  and  of  the 
most  agreeable  terms  of  future  intercourse  in  the  event  of  India  being  by  any 
means  politically  detached  from  Englaq^,  these  are  questions  merely  fitted  to  oc- 
cupy the  speculative  politician  in  his  closet,  and  perhaps  not  necessarily  involved 
in  the  great  objects  of  an  ultimate  diftision  of  intelligence  and  of  happiness  over 
India. 

TabU  of  tJu  Area  and  Popfdatum  of  Uu  Modem  StaUa  of  Indostanfor  1820. 


British  Territory. 
Bengal,  Baliar,  and  Benares 

Additions  in  Indostan  since  A.  D.  1765  -     -    -     -     -     - 

Gurwal,  Kumaoon,  and  the  tract  between  the  Sutledge  and 
Jumna 

Total  under  the  Bengal  Presidency 

Madras  Presidency    ----........ 

Bombay  Presidency  --- 

Territories  in  the  Deccan,  &c.  acquired  since  1815,  and  not 
yet  attached  to  any  Presid^icy  -- 


Total  British  territory 


British  Allies  anb  Tributaries. 
The  Nizam 

The  Nagpoor  Raja 

The  King  of  Oude 

The  Guicowar      -.-.t 

Kotah,  6500 — Boondee,  2500 — Bopaul,  5000   .... 
The  Mysore  Raja 

The  Satarah  Raja      -    -    - . 

Travancore,  6000— Cochin,  2000 

Under  the  Rajas  of  Joodpoor,  Jeypoor,  Odeypoor,  Bica^ 
nere,  Jesselmere,  and  other  Rajepoot  chiefs;  Holcar, 
Ameer  Khan,  the  Row  of  Cutch,  and  numerous  other 
pGiiy  native  chiefs  ;  Seiks,  Gonds,  Bheels,  Coolies,  and 
Catties,  all  comprehended  within  the  line  of  British  pro- 
tection   • 


Total  British  and  their  Allies 


Independent  States. 

The  Raja  of  Nepal 

The  Raja  of  Lahore  (Ranjeet  Singh) 
The  Ameers  of  Sinde     -     •    .     -    - 
Scindia's  Dominions  ------ 

i»«longing  to  the  Afghan  Empire    -    - 


Total 


British, 
Sq.  Miles. 


162,000 
148,000 

18,000 


328,000 

154,000 

11,000 

60,000 


558,000 

96,000 
70,000 
20,000 
18,000 
14,000 
27,000 
14,000 
8,000 


283,000 


1,103,000 

53,000 
50,000 
24,000 
40,000 
10,000 


1,280,000 


Population. 


39,000,000 
18,000,000 

500,000 


57,500,000 

15,000,000 

2,500,000 

8,000,000 


83,000,000 

10,000,000 
8,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
1,500,000 
1,000,000 


15,000,000 


123,000,000 

2,000,000 
3,000,000 
1,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,000,000 


134,000,000 
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TMe  of  tht  MiUtary  Forces  of  the  Brttiah  in  India^  as  laid  hefov  ParlimnaU 

in  1819. 


King's  Troops,  Cavaby       ... 
Do.  Infantry      -        -        - 

East  India  Company's  European  Artillery 
Do.  European  Infantry 

Do.  Native  Cavalry 

Do.  Native  Infantry 

Do.  Native  Artillery 

Irregular  Native  Cavalry      -        -        - 
Do.      Native  Infantry      -        -        - 

Invalids  and  Pensioners        ... 


4,692 

17,868 

4,583 

3,120 

11,011 

132,815 

8,759 

7,659 

17,082 

5,875 


Grand  Total 


-    213,454 


Efficient  British  Armies  in  the  Field  in  1818 
With  nine  followers  to  every  two  fighting  men 


Making  an  aggregate  of 


-      95,000 
.    427,500 


522,500 


Rbvenub  of  evert  Description  m  1817,  1818 
Acquisitions  in  1818 


Sicca  Rupees. 

156,871,060 

14,358,953 

171,230,013 


Or,  £19,862,680 


Table  of  the  Prineipal  Qeographical  PoaiUans  of  Indoatan^  according  to  the  most  re^ 
cent  Mronomicait  Obwnations. 


LatM. 


Lbng.  B. 
from  Load. 


AuthoriticB. 


Cape  Comorin 
Anjengo  road 


Cochin     • 
Cranganore 
Telicherry 
Cananore 
6oa    .     . 

Idem    . 

Idem  . 
Bombay  . 

Idem  • 
Bassein  • 
Diu,-(eape) 

Idem    . 


de^.miibiee. 

7  55    0 

8  40 


degw  mill. 

77  39 
55 


076 


9  56 

10  52 
1145 
1151 
15  38 
15  31 
15  28 
18  58 

18  55 

19  19 

20  42 
20  44 


3076 


0 
0 
0  75 


0 
20 

0  72 
43 

0 

0 

0 


15 
15 
15 
15 


16 
75     5 
75  26 
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Elmore,  British  Mariner's  Di< 
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Brit.  Mar.  Direct. 
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Direct 
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15 
15 
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C^naiss. 
Mar. 
Connaiss. 
Pennant,  Rennel. 
Brit.  Mar.  Direct.    ' 
Niehuhr. 
Connaiss.  des  Tems. 

Idem. 
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TM*  Cimtini$ed. 


Lat.N. 


Long.  E. 
froin  l^ond. 


Authorities. 


Maddi  Bender,  (at  the  mouth 
of  the  Indus)      ....    25 

Pondicherry 11 

Fort  St.  George,  (Madras)    .    13 

Point  Devy 16 

Point  Godavery      .     .     •     .16 

Ganjam 19 

Balasore 21 

Calcutta 22 

Cape  Dondra 15 

Trincomaloo,  (road)     ...  I  8 


40    0(68 
55  41 

4  54 

6    0 
45    0 


50 

79  51 
SO  29 

80  30 
82  40 


Rosily. 

Connaiss.  des  Terns. 

Idem. 
Brit.  Mar.  Direct. 

Idem. 
Connaiss.  dos  Tcms. 
Ritchie  and  Playsted. 
Blmorc. 


Caroly 


IIO 


North  Point 
Idem    .     . 
South  Point  . 


22  3085  18 
30  20S7  10 
35    0|88  10 

Ceylon. 
47    0:80  41  45i     Idem. 
35    0i81  27  151     Idem. 
Laccadivbs. 

30    0172  34  15|Manncvillcttc. 
Maldives. 


7    5    0 

74     4  16 

7  15    0 

73  40  15 

0  40S. 

74  45   15 

Topping,  quoted  by  Ucnncl. 

Brit.  Mar.  Diicct 

Idem. 


BOOK  LI. 
CHIN-INDIA. 


PART  I. 

Contaimng  a  Oeneral  Account  of  thu  region;  and  a  DeBoripiion  of  the  Birman  £m- 

fire, 

Kuneior  I  The  Only  region  which  remains  to  complete  our  description  of  Asia 
*^^'*''""**  I  is  that  situated  between  China  and  Indostan,  comprehending  the  Birman 
empire,  the  kingdoms  of  Tonquin,  Cochin-China,  Cambodia,  Laos,  and  Siam,  and 
the  peninsula  of  Malacca.  We  have  at  present  no  generic  name  in  universal  use 
for  this  region.  There  has  been  a  want  of  etymological  felicity  in  the  formation  of 
■uch  as  have  been  proposed  for  it.  It  is  often  called  ''  the  Peninsula  beyond  the 
Ganges."  It  contains  two  wellnnarked  peninsulas;  but,  as  a  whole,  it  is  even  less 
entitled  to  be  ealled  a  peninaula.than  the  Deccan  of  Indostan,  since  a  portion  of  it 
would  be  comprehended  within  the  ftneral  outline  of  the  continent,  supposing  the 
projections  to  be  left  out  Probably  this  appellation  was  first  applied  by  persons 
who  only  had  in  view  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  was  extended  to  the  remainder 
with  a  mixture  of  carelessneas  and  reluctance  for  want  of  a  better.  Among  oilier 
appellations  also  in  use,  are  the  less  exceptionable  ones  of  <<  India  beyond  the  Gan- 
—  t>  ii  Exterior  India,"  and  "  Further  India."  As  part  of  this  region  was  once 
to  the  Chinese  government,  and  most  of  the  races  which  inhibit  it  resemble 
esc  more  or  lo»s  in  figure,  physiognomy,  and  complexion,  as  well  as  in  man- 
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nersy  religion,  and  language,  the  new  name  of  Indo-Chtna  has  been  invented  for  it, 
and  conceived  to  possess  the  recommendalions  of  euphony  and  expressiveness.  But 
we  have  no  evidence  of  the  subjection  of  this  entire  region  at  any  period  to  the  Chi- 
nese. The  name  of  China  belongs  to  one  well-known  empire,  and  could  not,  with- 
out impropriety,  be  applied  to  another  country,  unless  it  were  to  another  empire  or 
kingdom,  which  might,  in  that  case,  be  distinguished  by  the  addition  of  some  epithet. 
This  is  done  in  the  instance  of  the  kingdom  called  Cochin-China,  (or  Marshy  China.) 
Even  that  name  has  an  awkwardness  which  is  repugnant  to  good  taste,  though  sane* 
tinned  by  so  long  usage  that  no  alteration  is  likely,  in  that  instance,  to  be  proposed. 
But  it  does  not  aiford  an  example  worthy  of  being  followed  in  fabricating  a  new  name^ 
especially  for  a  countiy  consisting  of  a  plurality  of  states.  It  will,  therefore,  be  better 
to  retain  the  term  India  as  the  leading  name  of  this  region.  There  will  be  less  vio* 
lence  in  extending  the  name  of  India  to  the  confines  of  China,  than  in  extending  that 
of  China  over  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bay  of  BengaL  India  is  more  of  a  generic 
term  than  China,  and  this  whole  territory  resembles  India  in  various  particulars,  and, 
among  others,  in  the  political  feature  of  being  divided  into  several  independent  states, 
which  have  seldom  been  long  united  either  by  federal  co-operation  or  by  conquest 
It  will  be  very  proper,  at  the  same  time,  to  make  the  partial  Chinese  character  which 
it  exhibits,  the  foundation  of  a  subordinate  part  of  its  name.  The  term  China  may 
be  attached  to  that  of  India  in  the  form  of  a  genitive  or  adjective  epithet.  That 
country  is  not  an  Indo-China — a  China  resembling  India.  It  is  rather  a  Chinese 
India — ^an  India  with  Chinese  features.  We  would,  therefore,  propose  a  name  for 
it  expressive  of  this  idea  in  a  condensed  form,  by  prefixing  «  single  syllable  to  the 
term  India.  Influenced  by  these  considerations,  we  shall  use  wiSi  our  readers  the 
freedom  (which,  after  this  explanation,  we  hope  will  not  appear  a  great  one)  of 
henceforth  designating  this  region  under  the  appellation  of  Chin-India.  We  employ 
it  with  some  confidence,  as  one  which  will,  not  only  like  other  names,  be  rendered 
smooth  by  familiar  use,  but  will  secure  the  acquiescence  of  philological  criticism. 

This  vast  country,  extending  from  Bengul  Bay  to  the  Chinese  Sea,  I  rhjnaA 
\a  scarcely  known  except  along  its  shores.  The  interior  presents  a  field  |  ■*"«««• 
of  useless  and  troublesome  conjectures.  TIm  ^ole,  however,  seems  to  be  formed 
by  three  or  four  chains  of  mountains,  which  proceed  from  Thibet,  and  run  south 
in  directions  parallel  to  one  another.  Between  these  mountain  ranges  are  situated 
three  long  and  magnificent  valleys,  besides  several  of  a  subordinate  rank.  These 
valleys  are  watered  by  three  great  riven;  that  of  Ava,  that  of  Siam,  and  that  of 
Cambodia.  The  higher  parts  of  these  rivera,  though  laid  down  in  our  maps,  are 
unknown.  It  ia  not  ascertained  whether  all  the  three  arise  in  the  high  mountains, 
or  if  this  is  the  case  only  with  one  of  them,  which,  from  that  cause,  has  a  much 
longer  courao  than  the  other  two. 

The  r^nm-pod  of  Thibet,  which  d'Anviile  considered  as  identical  with  I  uncertniMiM 
the  river  of  Ava,  is  decidedly  the  Brahmapootra,  (commonly  called  the    ^i*5?,i,e 
Booram-pooter,)  which  joins  the  Ganges,  and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Ben-  |  »»••»«• 
sal.     The  first  river  of  Chin-India  is  the  Iroioaddy  or  Irabattyy  the  great  river  of 
Ava,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  Ken-poo  of  Thibet,  though  the  point  is  not  substantiated. 
Supposing  this  to  be  the  case,  we  know  nothing  for  certain  of  the  length  of  Kcn- 
poo:  only,  it  is  quite  unUkely  that  four  or  five  great  rivera  should  descend  from  the 
same  table-land,  preserving  a  perfect  parallelism,  and  so  close  together,  that  the 
breadth  of  tenitory  allowed  scarcely  aHbrds  room  to  mark  them  in  our  maps.     If 
the  Thaluan,  or  the  river  of  Martaban,  has,  as  some  assert,  a  longer  course  than 
the  Irabattyj  we  must  consider  the  Ken-poo  as  one  of  its  tributaries;  and  it  would, 
ia  that  case,  be  the  chief  river  of  the  great  valley  lying  between  the  mountains  of 
Arracap  and  those  of  Siam.     D' Anville  considere  the  rivers  of  Martaban  and  Pegu 
M  two  mouths  of  one  great  river.     Modern  English  travellero  tell  us  that  the  river 
of  Pegu  is  small,  and  rises  but  a  short  way  from  the  sea.    But  these  undoubtedly 
mean  some  small  stream  which  falls  into  the  Pegu  river  of  d' Anville.    d'AbtBI*^ 
Thus  d' Anville,  in  assigning  the  course  of  the  Noo-Kian,  which  comes    ^'{SSto^ 
from  Thibet  through  China  to  the  river  of  Pegu,  and  Buchanan,  in  giving    BichaMa. 
that  coune  to  the  Thaluan  or  rivor  of  Martaban,  have  told  us  precisely  the  same 
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thing ;  and  the  whole  oorreetion  vfkdch  Dr.  Buchanan  believes  himself  to  hat^  made 
reduces  itself  to  that  of  giving  a  different  application  from  d'Anville  to  the  deaigaa- 
opinkmoa  the  |  tion  of  "  river  of  Pegu."  For  our  own  part,  we  consider  the  Noo-£Lian 
ri««r«f  siuD.  I  ^  y^^  probably  the  liver  of  Siam,  the  Meinam.  Of  all  the  rivers  of 
these  countries  this  has  the  highest  and  most  regular  inondations;  whence  it  is  rea* 
sonable  to  trace  its  sources  to  the  most  distant  mountains  in  the  centre  of  Thibet. 
Besides,  we  find  that  gveat  gulfs  generally  receive  large  rivers.  Loubere  has  given 
no  plausible  reason  for  the  opposite  opinion.  He  never  saw  the  pretended  sources 
to  which  he  assigns  a  much  more  southerly  situation.  Tet  his  views  are  hitherto 
followed  in  all  the  maps,  nor  have  we,  in  our  atlas,  represented  it  agreeably  to  the 
opinion  which,  after  mature  reflection,  we  have  here  ventured  to  express.* 

The  course  of  the  Mei-Koog,  the  river  of  Cambodia,  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, represented  as  very  long.  It  is  considered  as  the  same  which  passes 
through  Laos.  But  Duhalde  says,  that,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
the  Chinese,  the  capital  of  Laos  was  situated  on  a  river  which  falls  into  that  of  Siam. 
D'Anville  and  Arrowsmith  agree  in  making  it  proceed  from  the  Thibetian  Alps, 
where,  according  to  the  former  of  these  geographers,  it  is  called  Lantsang-Kian^, 
and,  according  to  the  latter,  Sat-Choo.  Both  make  it  pass  through  Yunnan.  It 
would  be  somewhat  singular  for  so  long  a  river  to  travel  to  the  extremity  of  a  peoin- 
Bula  before  finding  an  outlet.  That  course  requires  also  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
testimony  of  the  Chinese,  who  make  the  chief  river  of  Laos  to  communicate  with 
that  of  Siam.  Shall  we,  for  this  purpose,  admit,  with  Dabymple,  an  arm  of  the 
river  called  Annan,  to  unite  the  Meinam  to  the  Mei-Kong,  in  the  same  way  as  ^e 
Cassiquiari  connects  the  Rio-Negro  with  the  Orinoco?  All  this  is  again  contradicted 
by  the  account  of  the  Dutch  envoy,  M.  Wusthof,  who,  after  saying  that  the  Met- 
Kong,  or  the  river  of  Cambodia,  has  a  course  of  300  miles,  represents  its  sources 
as  in  the  north  of  Pegu,  fiAy  miles  from  the  capital  of  Laos ;  two  data  which,  even 
taken  abstractedly,  are  not  easily  rendered  consistent.  We  are  informed  too,  by  a 
recent  traveller,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  describe  Laos  as  a  table  land 
without  any  large  river.f  Admitting  ^s  opbion,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  the 
two  rivers  of  Siam  and  Cambodia  have  some  communication^  but  we  should  always 
consider  that  of  Siam  as  having  the  most  distant  sources.;^ 

unent^tiet  I  It  will  be  readily  anticipated,  that  the  direction  of  the  mountainB  of 
oMHiDttiiis.  I  Chin-India  must  be  a  subject  of  still  greater  uncertainty ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  this  very  difficult  to  determine  amidst  the  chaos  of  contradictions  ad-- 
vanced  by  travellers. 

Of  the  four  chains  which  are  commonly  supposed  to  exist,  that  which  separates 
the  Birman  empire  from  Bengal  becomes  gradually  lower  in  the  kingdom  of  Arracan, 
till  it  is  bst  in  small  hills  before  reaching  Cape  Negrais. 

The  second,  which  seems  to  surpass  all  the  others  in  height  as  well  as  in  lenirth, 
separates  Pegu  and  Ava  from  the  kingdom  of  Siam ;  then  stretches  along  the  whole 
peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  ends  in  Cape  Romania,  in  the  straits  of  Sincapore.  That 
cape  is  the  southern  extremity  of  Asia. 

Of  the  third  chain  scarcely  any  thing  is  known.  It  seems  to  separate  the  kingdom 
of  Siam  from  those  of  Cambodia  and  Laos.  Perhaps  it  takes  an  oblique  direction 
between  Laos  and  Cambodia ;  perhaps  it  gives  off  branches  which  encircle  a  cen- 
tral plateau.  In  the  south  it  is  considered  as  running  along  the  east  of  the  gulf  of 
Siam  to  its  extremity,  where  Cape  Cambodia  separates  that  gulf  from  tlie  Chinese 
sea.  But  that  cape  is  formed  of  low  land  :  and  we  have  no  evidence  of  its  being 
the  termination  of  a  mountain  chain. 

The  fourth  chain  is  somewhat  better  known.  It  rises  in  the  Chinese  province  of 
Yunnan,  and  bounds  Tonquin  and  Cochin-China  on  the  west,  separating  them  from 
the  kingdoms  of  Laos  and  Cambodia.  For  elevation  and  for  extent  this  chain  seems 
to  rank  among  the  most  considerable  in  Asia. 

*  This  refers  to  the  French  atlM  accompsnyini^  M.  Malte-Bruii's  work. 
f  See  af\erwarda  our  account  of  Laos  and  lac-Thu. 
i  See  note  at  the  end  of  book  52,  Philada.  Ed. 
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To  Ciie9e  imperfect  notions  of  the  plijrsicBl  structure  of  the  Chin-Indian  | 
region,  we  are  obliged  to  add  information  still  more  uncertain  on  the  4>t]le»  leading 
points  of  its  physical  geography.  The  observations  which  travellers  have  made  on 
the  climate  of  the  interior  have  all  been  hasty  and  imperfect.  It  undoubtedly  con- 
tains several  temperate  regions.  Such  are  Ikose  of  the  northern  part  of  the  Birman 
empire.  The  coasts  are  liable  to  intense  heats.  Yet  these  Ire  moderated  by  the 
sea  breezes,  which  are  cooler  and  more  humid  tiian  those  of  Indostan.  But,  as  the 
seasons  vary  with  the  exposure  of  the  different  coadts,  the  particulars  will  enter  into 
the  descriptions  of  the  respective  countries. 

The  periodical  inundation  of  the  low  valleys  by  the  rising  of  the  rivers  |  famdacioM. 
is  a  circumstance  common  to  all  this  region.    But  they  observe  different  periods,  and 
thus  show  that  the  mountains  or  table  lanis  in  wloch  they  take  tiieu-  rise  must  be  at 
unequal  distances. 

The  joint  operation  of  the  great  heat  and  huhiidity  imparts  to  the  vege-  I  chmcter  of 
tation  of  Chin-India  a  character  of  singular  v^our  and  magnificence.  |  <>i«v«gettikn. 
The  contrasts  of  barrenness  and  fertility  are  here  marked  in  the  most  striking  man- 
ner. A  burning  sun  reduces  to  the  state  of  a  light  powder,  or  to  that  of  a  crust 
hanl  as  rock,  those  soils  where  the  rain-water  does  nol  fall  in  the  requisite  abund» 
anoe,  or  remain  sufficiently  long.  But  along  the  margins  of  the  rivers,  and  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountains,  an  eternal  verdure  and  an  aspect  of  peculiar  grandeur,  fkom 
towering  tops  and  extended  foliage,  characterize  the  migl^y  trees  of  Uiose  climates, 
in  comparison  of  which  the  "  kings  of  our  forests'^  dwindk  to  the  rank  of  humble 
vassals*  These  giants  of  the  vegetable  creation  are  surrounded  by  shrubs  and  herbs, 
which  exhibit  in  their  flowers  and  fruits,  forms  the  most  singular  and  diversified,  and 
eolouvs  the  most  vivid,  while  they  dispense  flavours  and  odours  the  most  delicious. 

Two  of  those  which  add  dignity  to  the  forests,  are  the  Aloexykm  \  Fomu. 
pwmn,  or  eagle-wood,  and  the  white  sandal-wood,  which  are  used  as  perfumes  in  all 
flie  palaces  of  the  east  The  teak  of  that  countfy  surpasses  the  English  oak  for* 
durability  in  ship-bmlding.  The  iron-tree  is  quite  common.  The  true  ebony  is 
indigenous  in  Cochin-China.  In  every  district  we  find  the  sycamore,  the  Indian  fig, 
and  the  banana,  which,  by  the  exuberance  of  its  large  leaves,  forms  a  grove  of  itself. 
There  are  other  trees  rivalling  these  in  beauty  or  in  stateliness ;  such  are  the  Big" 
ttMsos,  tiie  fan-palms,  the  CtUophyUumj  which  shoots  up  higher  than  the  pine,  the 
JWwcfaa  orierUali$^  and  the  AgaUocwn  of  Cochin-China,  the  leaves  of  which  dis- 
play a  rich  purple  on  their  inferior  surfaces. 

dun-India  is  singulariy  rich  in  aromatic  and  medicitaal  species,  and  in  I  Aranwtie 
those  useful  in  the  arts.  Ginger  and  cardamoms  grow  wild  on  the  banks  |  ''*°^ 
of  the  rivers,  or  ure  cultivate  in  large  plantations.  The  dnnamon  tree  grows  abun- 
dantly on  both  coasts  of  the  peninstda  of  Malacca,  and  is  sometimes  accompanied 
by  the  nut-meg.     Turmeric  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  to  tihge 
and  season  their  rice  and  other  dishes.    Their  favourite  aromatics  are  betel  leaf,  the 
fruit  of  the  long  pepper,  and  black  pepper,  to  which  they  add  three  or  four  species 
resembling  long  pepper,  and  the  grams  of  the  Fagara  pipwaiUy  or  long  pepper  of  ■ 
Japan.  Among  the  difierent  dye-stuffs  are  distinguished  the  carmentine  T  vegetable 
turJfuUeiatmeiariay  which  affords  a  beautiful  green ;  three  species  of  roi^oc,  |  ^r**"®- 
riz.  the  Mcrinda  umbeUataj  cariharmu,  and  gambogioy  all  of  which  are  yellow  dyes ; 
indigo;  and  the  red  wood  of  the  Ltnofonia  8pino$a;  and  sapan.  The  bark  of  the  fintso- 
phara  gynmarkka  gives  a  beautiful  red  dye.     The  gum  resin  called  dragon's  blood 
seems  to  be  the  produce  of  more  than  one  plant,  among  which  are  the  Draccenaferreay 
and  the  rotang,  natives  of  Cochin-China.  Among  the  pfents  subservient  to  industry,  we 
shall  mention  the  PimeUa  oUoaOj  from  which  an  oil  is  q)[>tained  that  enters  into  the 
composition  of  the  Chinese  vamish ;  the  sumach  of  Java,  ^pother  varnish  tree  ;  the 
Croiom  Imcciferumy  from  which  is  obtdned  the  valuable  red  lao^  the  produce  of  a  sort 
of  ant  which  nestles  on  it,  and  separates  this  gum  as  his  ordinaiT  food ;  and  finally, 
die  suet  tree,  the  Sebifera  glutinoaa  of  Loureiro,  the  aaptum  or  Glutiier  pwie^amf  of 
Jussieu,  the  firuit  of  which  yields  a  stiff  grease,  from  which  are  made  candles  of  a 
handsome  appearance  but  unpleasant  smell. 

From  these  countries  we  also  obtain,  for  medical  purposes,  jalap,  I  MedieiHii 
scammony,  the  \mA  of  the  JWrJutn  tmtidifsmierictttny  called  codogapakt^  \  »<»*>• 
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thai  of  di«  LmruB  culihm^  the  fruit  of  the  Sfrfcfaiof  nux  eomtca,  caasiay  tanuurinds, 
aloeSf  cunphor,  aod  castor  oil.  The  sugar  cane,  the  bamboo,  spikenard,  three  cele- 
brated ^aiils  of  the  family  of  reeds,  are  found  in  all  these  countries  :^the  first  two 
iiWwiiinrr  1  ^  ^  ^^  marshes,  the  last  on  the  dry  hills.  The  sweet  potato,  the 
v^tu  I  meUmswoj*  and  the  love  apple  ;t  melons,  pumpkins,  water  melons,  and 

a  great  qivmtity  of  ofter  nutritious  plants,  enrich  the  plains*  The  banana,  the  cocoa, 
and  the  sago  palm  afford  a  most  liberal  supply  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants.  Of 
fruity  they  have  a  great  variety.  The  vine  grows  in  the  forests,  but  for  want  of  cul- 
ture, as  well  as  the  excessive  heat,  its  fruit  is  much  inferior  to  that  of  Europe.  To 
mfike  up  for  this  disadvantage,  they  have  die  orange,  the  lemon,  the  citron,  the  deli- 
cious mango,  the  pine-apple,  die  lUchi^  (the  dunocarpiw  of  Loureiro  and  the  eiip&orui 
of  Jussieu,)  the  mangosteen,  aad  a  midtitude  of  other  fruits  unknown  in  Europe. 
We  may  also  take  nodce  of  the  PhyUodM^  plaeeniariaj  the  leaves  of  which  are  used 
in  wrapping  up  provisions,  in  order  t»  heighten  their  colour  and  improve  their  flavour, 
and  are  also  like  the  J9bnomum  gaUmga  mixed  with  the  fermented  liquors  obtained 
from  rice  and  from  sugar. 

nwSmtiih  I  The  most  remadcable  animals  of  Ais  region  are  the  Indian  elephant, 
the  single  horned  rhinoc^rqp,  the  tiger,  the  leopard,  the  bear,  the  ourang-outang, 
several  species  of  the  monkey,  ^  gibbon,  the  baboon,  the  pitheca,  and  two  others 
not  yet  fihiy  known;  Forbin'9  great  ape  of  Malacca,  and  the  white  ape  with  red 
eyes  mendoned  by  Gompa^pon.  Among  die  wild  inhabitants  of  the  forest  are  the 
UtbaHuaf  the  stag,  several  Junds  of  antelopes,  as  the  oryor,  the  ttrtftktroi^  the  a!bipe$ 
of  Eizleben,  and  the  triig^comdm  of  Pallas.  .The  civet  and  the  porcupine  are  also 
found  in  these  countries. 

MiMoUfc  I  That  portion  of  the  Birman  empire  which,  according  to  M.  Grosselinj 
corresponds  to  the  Oolden  CherBonen  of  the  ancients,  is  v^  rich  in  minerals,  and 
produces  some  very  singular  species,  while  Malacca,  which  had  been  previously 
taken  for  the  golden  Chersonese,  scarcely  produces  a  mineral  ot  any  value  with  the 
exertion  of  tin.  The  rivers  of  Pegu  still  contains  grains  of  gold,  and  in  ancient 
times,  their  sands  were  probably  much  richer  in  this  precious  metal  than  now.  The 
custom  of  gilding  the  ceiling  and  the  cupolas  of  the  temples,  seems  to  have  existed 
from  very  remote  times.  We  are  told  that  the  temple  of  Shoemadoo  was  built  about 
500  yjMrs  before  the  Christian  era.  If  that  was  the  casQ,  the  brilliancy  of  so  splen- 
did an  edifice  may  have  given  rise  to  the  term  *^  Golden  Chersonese."  Or  the  an- 
cients may  have  been  in  possession  of  some  vague  tradition  respecting  the  whole 
Chin-Indian  region.  Gold  and  silver  abound  still  more  in  Tonquin  and  Codiin- 
China  than  in  the  Birman  empire.  * 

^bUcuSbf  I  ^^^  ^^  general  sketch  of  the  physical  geography  of  Chin-India, 
ikmmtiABm,  \  let  US  take  a  general  view  of  the  nations  which  inhabit  it,  &e  laiiguages 
niueh  they  speak,  and  the  religion  which  they  profess. 

Thtjgjkj^ka  I  With  the  exception  of  the  Malays,  who  form  a  distinct  race,  aM>8dy 
''■*"'■  I  spread  over  Oceaaica,  the  other  Chin-Indian  nations  resemble  the  Mon* 
gQ^an  and  Chinese  races  in  their  figure,  their  square  countenances,  their  yellow  com* 
plexions,  strong  hair,  and  spaikKng  ejres.  Hence  we  may  safely  consider  them  as 
•f  the  same  original  stock.  The  Chinese  hare  always  extended  along  the  eastern 
and  southern  shores  of  Chin-India,  iriiere  they  hare  introduced  their  written  chafao* 
te|i|  and  in  some  degree  tiieir  language.  The  Birmans  seem  even  to  have  preaerved 
a  tnditioA  of  the  amval  of  a  Mongolian  colony  of  700,000  warriors.  Such  tndn 
tkms  would  still  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  first  inhabitants  had  hehmged  to  thena 
countries  firom  time  imnMDV>rial. 

We  are  informed  that  besides  the  prevailing  race,  there  is  in  the  mountains,  esf^ 
daDy  those  of  Cochin-China  and  liuM,  a  savage  nation  called  Kemoys  or  Moys, 
who  are  black  like  th^  African  CalBirea,  They  seem  nearty  connected  with  the 
Haraforas  of  the  Philippine  isknds  and  the  other  negroes  of  Oceanica. 
iiiiinii,  I  All  the  original  laoguages  of  these  nations,  with  the  eoraeplion  of  the 
Malay,  exhibit  the  same  characteristic  simplicity,  poverty,  and  defidbacy,  with  the 
monoqrllabic  languages  of  Thibet  and  China.    They  are,  howeveri  in  their  present 
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state,  BuMhriM  bto  duee  perfecll/  distiilM  elsises.  The  Bohmii  or  tUmm  Um- 
guage  is  spoken  in  Ava  and  Arracan;  flie  Siamese  Itngiia|e  prevails  in  thekingdonis 
of  Siam  and  Laos;  and  the  Annamitic  language  Is  used  m  Annaifti  t.  ••  in  Tonquin 
and  Cochin-China,  perhaps  also  in  Cambodia.  These  languages  are  moie  or  less 
mixed  with  Chinese  or  Hindostaaeei  according  as  ^  nations  wMeh  speak  them  a{e 
situated  near  Indostan  or  China.* 

The  dialect  of  Pegu  diflers  entveljr  firom  these  fiiree;  hut  it  is  not  we9^  known. 
The  Malaj,  which  eztendb  over  the  whole  of  Oeeanieai  eontains  a  mixture  of 
Sanacritt  with  some  Birman  o^  Siameae  roots,  to  which  many  Arabic  woris  hare 
been  added,  in  consequence  of  commeroial  intaieoursei  and  the  prevalence  of  Ms 
Mossulman  religion. 

The  religion  of  Buddha,  proceeding  hqui  Indostan,  pierails  under  a  |  atflii«ifc 
diversity  of  forms,  over  this  whek  counify.*  ftlias  probdbly  become  incorporated 
with  various  loeal  and  national  aiipeniitions,  which  it  has  not  entirely  superseded. 
The  aacred  writii^  of  this  sect  are  in  the  Bolf  or  PaV  language,  a  dta- 1  TiieMw» 
leet  derived  from  the  Saaserit,  aad  prohaUy  the  same  which  is  spoken  |  *^h*si*eft> 
in  Magada,  or  southern  Bahar.t  That  ridi,  hannonious,  and  iteEible  language,  has 
become  the  language  of  ftoligiott,  asd  that  of  the  priests  and  learned  in  the  tidiole 
ef  Chin-India,  with  the  ezceptiea  of  Kalacea,  Cochin^hina,  and  Tonquin.  Hie 
Bibhometan  religion  excludes  it  from  Malacca,  while  Co<^ISi-China  and  Tonquin 
have  been  pervaded  by  the  langway  and  philosophy  of  the  Chinese,  introduced  by 
eolomes  from  that  nation.  Bikidhism  prevails  there  in  the  form  which  it  has  as* 
somed  in  China,  and  Buddha  is  admed  under  the  name  of  Fo. 

Some  of  these  general  views  of  the  nations  now  under  consideration,  will  be  far- 
ther imfolded  in  the  account  vrtiich  we  are  now  to  give  of  the  different  leading  divisions 
of  this  part  of  Ae  workL 

The  Birman  empire  is  the  first  political  state  which  we  meet  in  pro-  I  Ttej 
ceeding  eastward  from  Indostan.  It  includes  the  kingdom  of  Ava,  and  |  *  ^ 
the  conquered  provinces  of  Cassay  and  Arrecan,  on  the  west ;  Lowashan  and  Tun- 
shaa  on  the  east;  and  Pegu,  Martahan,  Tenasserim,  Mergui,  Tavoy,  and  Junkseylon, 
en  the  sonth^ 

In  Dalrymple's  Oriental  Repertory,  the  Birmans  are  called  Baragh^  I  w^tarj  ortM 
sums.    In  the  Birman  alphabet,  published  at  Rome  in  1776,  the  name  |  ^*™*^ 
is  written  BamanM,     They  are  also  called  Mienmay.     Their  native  country  is  Ava 
Proper.    They  were  at  one  time  subject  to  the  king  of  Pegu;  but  in  the  sixteenth 

*  Leyden'fl  Memoir  on  the  Indo^hinsse  Languages,  Hi  the  10th  volame  of  the  Aiiiatio 
netesrches. 

t  LoUiere  Petitf.  Eneydop^e  El^mentaire,  ii.  part  3,  p.  693.  PsuQiauf  ik  Ssiaft  Berth. 
Efiunen  codd.  indic  p.  41. 

^  The  war  which  began  in  May  1834,  and  ended  the  S4th  of  Febniary  1836,  between  the 
B.  K  Ind«  Co.  and  the  king  of  Ava,  resulted  in  a  treaty,  by  which  considerable  cessions  were 
made  to  the  company.  By  Art.  3,  the  British  retain  the  provinces  of  Arracan,  including  its 
Ibor  diTisions  of  Arracan^  Ramree,  Ghedubs,  and  Saadowey.  1*be  Anoupectoonieu  or  Amu 
ean  nunmtaini^  known  by  the  name  of  Yeocnabourg,  or  Pokhengloung  range,  will  heneeforth 
fimn  the  boundary  between  the  two  nations  on  thafteide.  Art.  4.  Ava  cedes  to  the  British*  the 
IwoTincss  of  Vehy  Tavoy  and  Mergui*  and  Tennasaerim*  with  the  islands  and  dependencies 
thereto^  taking  the  Saluen  river  as  the  line  of  demarcation  on  that  frontier. 

The  fbUawing  obsenrations,  taken  from  Snodgrass's  Burmese  war,  published  in  183r,are  wor- 
thy of  peiusal.  ^'The  population  of  Av%ha8  been  greStly  everrated  bf  travellers^  thet^- 
accounts  being  founded  on  the  thickly  peopled  banks  of  the  rivers,  or  drawn  from  the  natives 
who  have  estimated  their  numbers  beyond  the  troth.  So  slight  is  the  tegard  of  the  peopla 
fer  tikcir  present  worship,  that  the  king  of  Ava,  could  by  a  simple  order,  change  the  religion 
of  the  nation  without  a  murmur.  The  coiintry  from  Panhm^ew  to  Ava  is  beautiful^  Ezten- 
si?e  plains  of  the  finest  knd,  watered  by  the  Irawaddy,  are  interspersed  with  evergreen 
woods;  and  the  banks  of  tho  river  are  so  thickly  studded  with  villages,  pagodas,  temples^ 
monasteries  and  other  handsome  buildings,  as  to  give  under  one  view  alTthe  charms  of  a  rtch^ 
varied  landscape,  with  the  beauties  of  a  populous  and  fertile  country.  To  the  northward  of 
Ava,  there  are  minea  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  (mbieS  and  sapphires  of  the  finest 
description.)  *the  cession  of  Amean,  amply  provides  for  the  f^edom  m  the  British  In^es, 
from  Bormese  interference.  The  Burmese  are  now  eonfinsd  withia  their  ancient  boundaries 
by  the  lofty  Anoupectoumieu,  and  a  force  can  be  marched  across  these  moantttns,  and  appear 
on  the  Irawadf^,  from  the  British  post  at  Aing,  in  eight  or  ten  day*,  and  probably  reach  ib 
capital  of  the  Burmese  empire  in  a  month.''  JPhil,  Ed, 
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.ceniiwydHSiMQMmiiandwarlikf  peofk  reirolttlioaized  thd  c<Hmti7  bj  liikkig  pcM- 
86881011  of  Ava,  noi  then  of  ^«i|twh«n-  The  Birmans  continued  mafilen  of  this 
«couatr)r  till  1740,  when  a  civil  war  broke  out  in  consequence  of  a  revolt  in  the  con- 
quered provinces  of  Pegu,  and  was  prosecuted  on  both  sides  with  savage  feioeity. 
In  1750  and  17^,  the  Peguan^  with  the  aid  of  arms  imported  by  Europeans,  and 
(he  active  services  of  some  iKitch  and  Portuguese,  beat  their  rivals,  and  in  1752, 
Ava»  the  capital,  surrendered  to  theidl  at  discretion.  Dweepdee,  the  last  of  a  long 
'  line  of  Birman  kingsf  was  t^kao  prisoner,  with  all  his  fiunily,  except  two  sons,  who 
escape  into  Siam.  Binga  Delia,  king  of  Pc^,  returned  to  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions, leaving  the  government  of  Ava  to  his  aon  Apporasa.  When  the  coQi|Deet 
appeared  complete  and  settled,  one  of  those  extraordinary  characters  which  Provi- 
dence sometimes  raises  up  to  i^h^age  the  destinies  of  nations,  now  a{^>eared*  This 
was  a  Birman  called  Alompra,  a  man  <4  T>bficure  birth,  known  by  the  name  of  <^the 
huntsman,"  and  the  chief  of  Mancjiaboo,  then  a  poor  village.  Having  collected 
round  him  100  picked  man,  ha  defeated  the  Pepian  detachments  in  small  skimiiabes. 
Improving  in  experience,  and  acquiring  confidence  in  his  pwn  strength,  he  attracted 
more  numerous  followers;  and  in  the  autumn  oC  1753,  suddenly  advanced,  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  Ava.  Seiaating  the  king  of  Pegu  in  apveral  subsequent  ei^age- 
ments,  he  invaded  his  territories,  and  inibree  months  took  his  capital,  which  he  gave  op 
to  indiscriminate  plunder  and  carnage.  Having  sustained  some  indignities  from  the 
Siamese,  he  invaded  Siam;  but,  during  the  sie§e  of  the  metropolis  of  that  kingdom,  his 
careerof  conquest  was  suddenly  terminated  in  1760  by  a  iatal  disease  in  the  fiftieth  year 
of  his  age,  and  ninth  of  hi<  reign.  Alompra  was  succeeded  by  liis  son  Namdojee  Pmw, 
jBL  minor.  Shembuan,.  the  uncle  of  this  prince,  brother  to  Alompra,  acted  as  r^eot, 
and,  on  the  death  of  bis  nephew,  assumed  the  crown.  Shembuan  declared  war  against 
the  Siamese,  and  took  their  capital  in  1766,  but  did  not  retain  permanent  posaeaaion 
of  that  country.  In  1767  the  empire  was  invaded  by  a  Chinese  army,  50,000  atroo^ 
oh  the  side  of  the  Yunnan,  which  advanced  as  far  as  a  vill^e  called  Chiboo;  butihe 
Birmans  cut  off  their  supplies,  and  then  destroyed  the  whole  of  them,  except  2500, 
who  were  sent  in  fetters  to  the  Birman  capital,  compelled  t6  labour  in  their  reaipeotive 
trades,  and  encouraged  to  many  Birman  wives,  and  become  naturalized  subjecla. 
Shembuan  subdued  Cassay  in  1774,  and  died  in  1776.  His  son  and  soecesaor, 
Chenguza,  a  debauched  and  bloody  tyrant,  was  dethroned,  and  put  ta  death  in  1782, 
in  a  conspiracy  headed  by  his  own  uncle  Minderagee,  who  took  possession  of  the 
government.  This  prince  was  the  fourth  son  of  Alompra.  In  1783  he  sent  a  fleet 
of  boats  against  Arracan,  which  he  easily  conquered.  He  j^en  marched  against 
Siam,  where  he  met  with  some  checks;  and,  finding  himself  unable  to  retain  poasea- 
sion  of  the  interior,  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  the  dominion  of  its  western 
coast,  as  far  south  as  Mergui,  inclfuling  the  two  important  sea  ports  of  Tavoy  and 
Mergui,  which  were  qeded  to  him  by  a  treaty  of  peace  in  1793. 

In  1795  his  Birman  majesty  marched  an  army  of  5000  men  into  the  English  pro* 
vince  of  Ghittagong,  holding  an  army  of  20,000  in  readiness  to  join  them  in  Arxaeaa. 
His  object  was  to  claim  three  notorious  robbers,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  that  country. 
This  force  was  confronted  by  a  strong  detachment  from  Calcutta.  The  affair  was 
amicably  adjusted  by  the  delivery  of  the  refugees,  whose  enormous  giult  was  esta- 
blished, and  the  Birmans  withdrew  without  committing  any  disorders.  The  Engiish 
Capt.  Canning,  who  visited  the  Birman  capital  in  1809,  found  that  it  had  deteriorated 
during  the  de<ililling  years  of  Minderagee  Praw,  who,  naturally  superstitious,  crael, 
and  despotic,  had  become  insupportably  suspicious  and  irascible.  He  had  aban- 
doned Ummerapoor,  his  capital,  and  fixed  his  court  at  a  place  called  Mengoury, 
seyen  n^iles  up  the  river,  consisting  of  a  cluster  of  sand-banks,  where  he  was  ab- 
sorbed m  melancholy,  and  occupied  in  the  composition  of  drugs  and  charms  for  the 
prolongation  of  his  life.  The  opposition  to  which  his  capricious  cruelties  gave  rise 
rendered  the  country  a  acene  of  anarchy,  rebellion,  and  robbery.  More  recently 
some  absurd  attempts  have  been  made  by  this  barbarous  court  to  extend  their  influ- 
ence to  the  west,  at  one  time  by  claiming  the  provinces  of  Dacca  and  Chittagcmg, 
and  at  another  by  carrying  on  an  intrigaing  correspondence  with  the  Brahmins  at  Be- 
nares, by  sending  emissaries,  m  the  disguise  of  merchants,  to  Dacca,  on  their  way 
0  the  Seik  territories,  and  others  to  Madras  and  Trincomalec,  for  the  puipose  of 
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J  a  gdneml  conibiiifllkHi  of  the  Indian  govtrnmentsagatntt  the  &ittth«  These 
proceediiige,  and  some  hostile  prepsfations  which  appeared  to  be  made  on  the  fran- 
tier,  were  never  Mowed  by  any  important  events.*  In  Jnne,  1819,  Minderagee 
Pmw  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson.  The  junior  branches  of  the  family 
revolted,  md  scenes  of  massacre  ensiMd. 

The  Birman  empaw  moihidea  a  space  betweeft  the  9th  and  Mlh  de-  I  SJ^^f 
grees  of  north  latitude,  and  between  the  92d  and  104th  of  east  longitude;  |  ea^M. 
being  about  1050  geograpUeal  miles  in  length,  and  600  in  breadth.    Its  northern 
boundaries  are  perhaps  sldlmore  distant;  boiils  Units  in  that  direction,  and  to  the 
east,  are  fluctuating.    It  pnibably  nsy  cofatin  194,000  square  miles. 

Tliough  this  en]|Mre  exteiria  into  die  teirid  ^m^  k  enjoys  a  temperate  |  cuamb. 
climate,  in  consequence  Of  the  riavation  of  m  territory.  The  healthy  and  robust 
constitutions  of  the  nativee  shon  the  saUbri^  of  the  ehinate.  The  toasons  are  regu- 
lar.  Extreme  cold  is  vmkMwn,  and  the  iiMnseiieat  which  precedes  the.rainy  season 
ia^£  short  duration#  This  eeppl^f'>esyUts  every  variety  of  soil  and  exposure.  A 
flat  marshy  delta  ealaiids  rfong  te  meaths  ol  Ihe  bawaddy.  Beyond  this  are  pleas- 
ing hills,  picturesque  vaBeys,  and  ra^sstic  mountains.  The  fertUe  soil,  |  VftmUoii. 
of  the  southern  provmces  yieWsriMops  of  rite  equal  to  l^ose  of  the  finest  districts  of 
BengaL  Aldioi^  the  aurftae  is  moaa  inegubur  and  mountainous  to  the  north,  the 
{daios  and  vallaya^  osperinlly  those  sitttsled  on  the  baalcs  of  Ifae  great  rivers,  produce 
excellent  wheat,  and  the  difieient  com  and  legurtinous  crops  wmch  are  cultivated  in 
Indostan.  Sugar  canes,  excellent  tobacco,  io<Kgo,  cotton,  and  the  tropical  fruits, 
are  indigenous  in  Uiis  favoured  country.  Agrievitare  is  said  to  be  in  an  improved 
state,  though  the  methods  followed  have  never  yet  been  satisfiictorily  described.  In 
a  Strict  to  the  north-east  of  Ummerapoor,  the  tea  leaf  grows,  but  not  equal  to  that 
iHiich  is  produced  in  China,  and  seldom  used  except  as  a  pickle.  The  teak  tree 
grows  in  all  parts  ef  the  country,  though  properly  a  native  of  the  mountains.  Almost 
eveiy  kind  <mF  timber  found  in  Indostan  is  prcduced  in  the  southern  parts.  Fir  grows 
in  the  mountains^  and  turpentine  is  extracted  from  it;  but  the  natives  do  not  use  the 
wood  in  carpentry,  being  prejudiced  against  it  on  account  of  its  softness.  The  fo- 
rests h^re  as  in  Indostan,  are  exeeedi^y  unhealthy.  Even  the  wood  cutters,  a  race 
inured  to  this  situation  and  mode  ef  Hfe,  are  said  ta  be  very  short-lived. 

The  animals  are  the  same  with  those  of  Indostan.     The  only  singu-  |  Animdt. 
larity  that  has  been  observed  is  the  total  absence  of  any  sort  of  jackal.    The  plains 
are  well  stocked  with  cattle ;  but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forests  they  are  exposed 
to  frequent  ravages  fiwm  the  tigers,  which  are  very  numerous  in  this  country.    Pegu 
abounds  in  elephants. 

The  chief  minerals  are  Ibund  in  Ava  Proper.  Six  days'  journey  from  (  niocimb. 
Bamoo,  near  the  Chinese  frontier,  are  the  gold  and  silver  mmes  of  Badooem. 
There  are  also  mines  of  gold,  silver,  rubies,  and  sapphires,  now  open  in  a  mountain 
called  Woebdootan,  near  the  river  Ken-duem.  But  the  richest  are  in  the  neigh- 
bomhood  of  the  capitaL  Preeious  stones  are  found  in  several  other  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. Iron,  tin,  lead,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  sulphur,  are  in  great  abundance.  Great 
quantities  of  very  pure  amber  are  dug  up  near  the  river,  and  gold  is  found  in  the  sands 
of  the  mountain  streams.  One  of  these  in  the  north,  situated  between  the  Ken-duem 
and  the  Irawaddy,  is  called  "the  stream  of  golden  sand,''  (Shoe  Lien  Kioop.)  There 
are  no  diamonds  or  emeralds  in  the  empire;  but  it  has  amethysts,  garnets,  beautiful 
chrysolites,  and  jasper.  There  are,  near  Ummerapoor,  quarries  which  yield  marble 
equal  to  the  finest  in  Italy.  It  is  monopoUzed  by  the  government,  and  consecrated 
to  the  making  of  images  of  Guadma.  This  empire  contains  celebrated  and  very  pro- 
ductive petroleum  wells,  which  yield  a  large  revenue  to  government,  being  retained 
as  a  monopoly. 

We  shall  now  take  a  view  of  the  provinces  qr  kingdoms  composing  |  Top^gmpby. 
this  empire,  and  their  principal  towns. 

Cassay,  in  the  north-west  comer,  adjoining  the  kingdom  of  Assam,  is  I  KiagdaiB«f 
caUed  in  Sanscrit  the  country  of  the  Muggaloo,  which  has  been  trans-  |  ^^*^^* 

*  Some  sccoant  of  the  change  made  by  the  late  war  with  £.  I.  C. 
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fermed  mto  Heckle  j.  It  was  (aimedf  an  independent  elate*  Ite  eapitali  Munna- 
poora,  is  larg^  and  flourishing.*  The  inhabitante  call  themaelves  Moytai. 
BmImb  «r  I  The  kingdom  of  Cachar,  (er  Kalchar»)  which  we  hare  alreadj  men- 
^^*^*'*  I  tionedt  as  usuajlj  subject  to  the  Binnans,  adjoins  Cassay*  The  capital 
is  Kaspoor,  called  Kospetir  by  the  Portuguese  historian  Juan  de  Banros.  The  iidia- 
bifaints  are  of  Hindoo  eztractiony  and  are  called  Banga  in  their  own  language,  and 
Aikobah  by  the  Birmans. 

■ii«ip««r  I  The  kingdooi  of  Arracan,  properij  ealled  Rddiang,  between  Ava 
^"*'***  I  and  Bengal,  is  a  eontinuation  of  the  ChitlBgong  plain,  bounded  on  the 
east  by  a  range  of  mountains,  the  sonthtpn  part  of  whUk  runs  parallel  to  the  sea 
coast,  at  a  distance  sometimes  ofi  li^  sometimes  of  enky  ten  miles*  From  Chit- 
tagong  it  could  not  be  entered  by  an  army,  except  along  m  sea  beach.  The  shore 
is  studded  with  ftumerous  islands  and  rocks,  from  lineh  Hie  country  b  seen,  agree- 
ably diversiQed  with  wooded  hiHs  and  dales,  aai  enliv^Bad  wkh  numerous  tomrents. 
The  river  of  Arracan  is  said  to  have  a  geed  entanse,  without  bar  or  shoals ;  and 


its  situation,  in  a  rich  and  wooded  conntiy,  intermediate  between  Pegu  and  Bengal, 
would  make  it  a  good  statiop  for  a  timber  dep6t :  but  it  has  never  been  accurately 
expk>red,  though  the  English  had  a  laolsty  here  in  the  18th  century.  During  the 
south-west  monsoon,  however,  the  current  and  die  wind  would  render  it  difficult  for 
a  vessel  to  get  out  of  thie  river.  The  iaieiior  of  Aie^rovmee  is  little  known,  but  is 
supposed  to  be  simOar  to  that  of  OMttagoag.  The  raaritinie  tract  maintains  a  con- 
siderable intercourse  with  Bengal,  especiaUgr  with  Chittageng,  to  which  it  exports 
small  horses,  ivory,  wax,  gold,  and  silver.  The  viceroy  or  rajidi  is  always  the  chief 
merchant  During  peace,  raerehaats  travel  over  from  tho  cities  of  Ava,  and  fit  out 
forty  or  fifty  boats  for  Bengal,  each  of  which  cacries  a  cargo  valued  at  4000  rupees, 
chiefly  in  silver  bullion.  One  half  of  them  regularly  return  with  red  betel  nut, 
chiefly  from  Luckipoor,  where  they  (arm  the  plantations  of  this  article.  Bice  is 
also  exported  from  Arracan,  and  from  the  contiguoas  islands,  which  are  uncommonly 
fruitful.  There  is  also,  during  the  north-east  monsoon,  a  genetal  coasting  trade 
along  this  shore,  between  the  southerly  and  easterly  parts  of  the  Birmaa  coast  and 
Calcutta,  including  all  the  intervening  sea-ports.  The  province  of  Arracaai  how* 
ever,  has  of  late  years  suffered  nest  calamitious  alterations,  in  consequence  of  the 
increasing  tyranny  of  the  government.  An  insurgent  of  the  name  or  Kingberring 
had  in  1812  destroyed  nearly  all  the  cattle,  the  grain,  and  the  orchards. — The  na« 
tives  are  Buddhists  in  religion.  Their  language  is  monosyllabic.  The  have  great 
difficulty  in  pronouncing  any  word  ending  with  a  consonant  They  were  long  inde- 
pendent, previously  to  their  subjugation  by  the  Birmans  ;  and,  though  invaded  by 
the  Moguls  and  the  Peguaos,  had  never  been  so  far  subdned  as  to  acknowledge  vas- 
salage to  a  foreign  power.  The  province  is  governed  by  a  viceroy,  called  the  May* 
woon*  In  1783  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Birman  government  In  1811  the 
insurgent/  Kingberring,  subjected  the  whole  province,  but  was  defeated  in  that  and 
the  following  year.  No  quarter  was  given  in  this  contest,  and  entire  villages  were 
exterminated.  The  reftigee  Arracanera,  called  Maghs,  are  said  not  to  be  encou- 
raged by  the  British,  into  whose  dominions  they  have  retired ;  but  their  determined 
cluuracter,  and  the  extreme  unhealthiness  of  their  haunts  to  all  who  enter  them  from 
the  west,  render  it  a  very  diflicult  and  expensive  undertaking  to  expel  them.  The 
citf  of  Af»  I  citv  of  Arracan  is  in  latitude  29''  40'  N.  and  longitude  93^  6'  £.  It  has 
"^  I  a  fort  in  the  middle,'  surrounded  by  houses,  except  on  the  -north-east, 

where  it  has  a  large  lake.  The  Birmans  found  considerable  booty  when  they  took 
this  place  in  1783.  The  object  which  they  valued  most  was  a  brazen  and  hi^ily 
burnished  statue  of  Gaudma,  about  ten  feet  high,  which  had  been  for  centuries  visited 
by  venerating  pilgrims  from  remote  countries,  being  considered  as  a  direct  copy  of 
the  original  Rishi,  taken  from  the  life.  This  statue,  along  with  five  gigantic  images 
of  Racshyas,  or  demons,  and  an  enormous  gun,  thirty  feet  in  length,  were  carried 
off  in  triumph  to  Ummerapoor  by  water. 

*  Asiatic  Researches,  voL  v.  p.  323.  f  See  p.  172  of  this  volume. 
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Ontbe  AmM»tte<MsliBthei8laiidofpheduba,fbeiB08tweiteilyora  I  cMh 
considerable  cluster  of  inhabited  and  fertOe  islands.  It  is  said  to  have  |  ^"^ 
a  good  harbour.  The  channel  between  it  and  the  main  land  is  navigated  bj  boats» 
but  not  safei  for  large  vessels^  It  is  governed  by  a  Chekey  or  lieutl^nant,  deputed  by 
the  Binnan  government 

The  kingdom  of  Ava,  separated  from  Aimcan  by^the  Atioopeetoo- 
miu  mountains^  includes  a  vast  extent  of  tenritory,  the  interior  of  which, 
lying  towards  Yunnan,  is  almost  entirely  unknown  to  Europeans.  The 
ancient  capital,  Ava,  is  now  in  ruins ;  ^e  materids  of  the  booses,  which  consisted 
chiefly  of  wood,  having  been  removed  to  the  new  city  of  Ummerapoor ;  but  the 
ground  still  retains  traces  of  former  streets  and  houses,  and  the  walls  of  the  forts  and 
Uie  embankments  by  whidi  they  are  connected  wi&  the  country,  are  conspicuous. 
There  are  also  seveval  temf^  standing,  two  of  which  are  eminently  sacred ;  the 
one  containing  a  statue  of  Grandma,  twenQr-fbur  feet  high,  formed  of  a  single  block 
of  maride,  and  called  LojpUherow  Praw;  the  oth^r,  Shoe-gunga  Praw,  is  the  favour- 
ite place  for  the  administration^  iie  most  impoigtent  oaths.  These  temples  suffer 
a  gmdnal  decay,  no  vidence  having  been  offered  to  tom.  The  whole  scene  exhi- 
bits a  strikii^  assemblage  of  niins»  the  |K^nderous  mftmunents  of  human  labour  being 
overran  with  ivy,  brambles,  and  oUier  wiU  vegetatio&. 

The  modem  capital  Ummerapoor,  finir  mAes  eesiftom.the  preceding,  I  ^[^^^gjj^* 
stands  on  the  banks  of  a  deep  and  etteosive  lakOi  Its  site  being  quite  |  capicai. 
peninsular  during  the  periodical  floods,  exhibits  aspleodid  appearance,  from  the  num- 
ber and  variety  ^  die  boats,  the  mat  oxteipl  of  flie  water,  and  the  height  of  the 
surrounding  mountains.  Venice  Is  the  place  with  which  it  is  most  fitly  compared. 
The  ibrt  is  aa  exact  square,  with  four  principal  glUes,  and  n  small  one  on  both  sides 
of  each,  making' twielve  in  all.  At  eadi  comer  there  is  a  large  projecting  bastion. 
It  is  respectable  as  an  eastern  fortification,  and  considered  by  the  natives  as  impreg- 
nabie,  never  having  been  assaulted  by  nny  enemy  skilled  in  artillery  tactics.  The 
ci^  btts  a  few  houses  of  brick  and  mortar,  which  belong  to  the  royal  family.  All 
flie  houses  are  roofed  with  tile ;  and  it  is  the  custom  to  have  earthen  pitchers  filled 
wUh  water  standing  on  the  roof  to  be  ready  for  extingubhing  accidental  fires.  The 
unbounded  expenditure  of  gilding  oi^the  loofs  of  the  religious  buildings  both  without 
and  within,  gives  the  city  an  extraordinary  degree  of  splendour.  There  is  in  some 
of  the  streets  a  brilUant  display  of  Birman  utensils,  and  silversmith's  goods.  In 
1810,  when  Captattt  Canning  visited  the  place,  most  of  the  shops  had  disappeared, 
and  flie  entire  city,  including  the  fort  and  palaces,  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  The 
rml  Ubraiy  is  in  an  angle  ^  the  fort,  and  consists  of  100  ornamented  chests,  well 
fflfed  with  books  of  history,  romance,  medicine,  music,  and  painting,  but  chiefly 
divini^.  There  are  four  nai^strates,  each  of  whom  has  a  district  of  the  city  aUotted 
to  him,  and  a  regular  order  of  lawyers  is  attached  to  their  courts  of  justice  as  agents 
and  pleaders,  Ummerapoor  was  founded  in  1783  by  the  same  monarch  who  for- 
wards capriciously  abwidoned  it  for  a  comparatively  wretched  situation  higher  up  the 
river,  hk  1800  the  pc^ulatiott  of  Ummerapoor  was  estimated  by  Captain  Coxe  at 
175,000t  and  the  honses  from  90,000  to  25,000 ;  but  in  1810,  Captain  Canning  was 
of  opinion  that  the  population  had  diminished  one  half. 

Bnmoo,  in  the  northern  quarter  cf  the  empire,  is  onJy  twenty  miles  |  nuMw 
from  die  Chinese  frontier,  and  was  taken  from  that  nation  by  the  present  Birman 
dynasty.    It  is  in  Lat  M*"  N.  and  Long.  96»  66' £. 

Moochnboo,  though  a  smaB  plaeo,  is  gMthr  v Aieialed  As  the  birth  |  MamiaboB. 
place  of  Alompra,  and  was  the  capital  diuing  his  reign.  Lat  22^  40^  N.  Long.  96® 
20'  E.  Chaiping,  in  Lat^  U®  64'  and  Leog.  OO"",  is  the  great  emporium  for  the  cot- 
ton which  is  embarked  for  the  Chinese  market  It  is  a  great  religious  resort  <m 
icconnt  o{  its  numerous  temples.  It  is  celebrated  for  fiie  manufacture  of  idols, 
and  of  Are  woriu,  particulariy  rockets  of  an  uncommon  siase,  in  which  the  Birmans 
tain  great  delight.  Forty  miles  down  the  Irawaddy,  are  the  splendid  mins  of  Pa- 
gahm,  onoe  the  residenee  of  a  long  Ime  <^  kings,  but  abandoned  as  the  metropolis 
in  eonoequence  of  a  supposed  divine  admonition.  Long  after  this  it  continued  to 
be  the  second  city  m  tbo  esupire ;  but  in  1809  it  had  been  sacked  by  the  insurgent 
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Nakonek.  The  remains  of  its  intiiuneraMQ  templee  prore  it  to  hare  been  a  place 
of  eztraordinaiy  splendour.  Sillahmew  was  in  1795  a  large  town,  embellished  with 
temples,  and  fanyus  for  a  manufactorj  of  strong  and  richly  coloured  silks,  but  when 
visited  by  the  British  mission  in  1809  it  was  found  ruined  and  deserted,  having,  Hke 
the  preceding,  fallen  a  prey  to  the  ravages  of  Nakonek* 

shenbueva.  |  Shombigewn,  9n  the  Irawaddy,  is  eight  di\ys'  journey  from  Ummera- 
poor.  Here  the  road  to  Arracan  branches  o£  Tanangheoom,  another  town  a  few 
miles  froin  the  former  is  diiefly  inhabited  by  potters.  Five  miles  east  from  Yanan- 
Pnciiieaa  I  gheoom,  are  the  celdnrated  pretoleum  wells  already  mentioned,  which 
**'**'  I  are  dug  lo  a  depth  of  thirty-seven  &thoms,  and  about  four  feet  wide. 

Iron  pots  are  let  down  to  receive  the  pretoleum.  When  Qie  produce  fails,  the  well 
is  deepened  through  a  hard  rock,  to  reaew  the  spring.  This  commodity,  which  is 
in  great  abundance,  is  sold  very  c^eap  on  the  spot  Its  j^cipal  expense  consisU 
in  die  earthen  pots  which  contain  it,  and  the  charge  of  carriage. 
rtoow.  I  Prome,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Irewaddy,  jn  Lat  18®  60'  N.  and 
Long.  95®  £.  is  on  the  boundaiy  ^ich  sepaiHes  AM  Proper  from  Pegu.  In  1795 
it  was  larger  and  more  populous  Aan  Rangoon,  and  was  supposed  to  contain  40,000 
inhabitants,  but  in  1809  it  was  ftund  deserted,  its  Aops  shut  «p,  and  the  population 
consisting  of  old  men,  women,  and  chSdren. 

8Afi«etribei.  |  Ava  contains  diffesent  haV  savage  tribes.  The  southern  forests  are 
inhabited  by  a  very  peaceable  race  called  the  KaraYnes.  The  Kains,  or  Too,  live 
in  the  hills  between  Av^  and  Arracan,  forming  four  vassal  principalities,  and  speak- 
ing a  dialect  of  Birman.*  The  northern  parts  adjoining  Thibet,  are  inhabited  by 
the  Leess. 

LvwMhaa.  |  The  eastern  parts  of  Ava  are  scarcely  known,  where  die  kingdom  of 
Lowashan  extends  along  the  two  sides  of  the  river  of  Pegu.  Two  towns  of  this 
province  are  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Quang-tong,  and  Ghiamay.  Near  this 
last  is  a  lake,  which  in  the  maps  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  grossly  exanerated 
in  size,  and  described  as  the  origin  of  four  rivers  of  Ava,  Pegu^  Siam,  and  Cambo- 
dia ;  an  idea  now  rejected. 

covDtrjar  I  In  these  obscure  regions,  old  travellers  mentioa  a  city  and  country 
'*™**  I  under  the  name  of  Banna,  or  Brams,  which  they  describe  as  a  separate 
kingdom  of  Ava,  and  whdie  king  sometimes  carried  on  wan  against  the  king  of 
Ava-t 

Miogiam  if  I  The  kingdom  of  Pegu  occupies  the  low  lands  watered  by  the  Ira* 
'^s**  I  waddy,  and  the  Th&layn,  and  comprehends  the  sea  coast  from  Arracan 

to  Siam.  The  name  appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  Bagoo,  the, vulgar  name  of  the 
capital. 

About  a  day's  journey  to  the  south  of  the  capital,  the  country  is  much  infested  by 
elephants,  which  devastate  the  early  crops  of  rice  and  sugaiH»ne.  This  countiy  is 
relieved  from  msftiy  severe  laws  by  which  it  was  oppressml  as  a  conquered  country; 
but  still  its  native  inhabitants  are  not  admitied  to  places  of  trust  and  povrer.  Con- 
taining much  timber,  particularly  teak,  tins  province  has  long  been  famous  for  ship- 
building. The  Arabs  built  vessels  here  in  1707.  The  inhabitants  were  more  early 
civilized  than  the  Birmana,  and  were  once  a  powerful  nation.  Their  language,  which 
is  called  Mon,  is  quite  original,  being  neither  related  to  the  Birman  nor  the  Siamese. 
The  country  has  continu^  in  a  state  of  great  desolation  since  the  sangumuy  wars 
of  the  Birmans.  In  1S12,  8000  men  were  demanded  as  the  quota  of  the  thirty-two 
districts  of  Pegu,  for  the  Arracan  war;  but  it  was  found  impossible  to  coHect  that 
number. 

ac7«f  Beg«.  I  The  city  of  Pegu  is  ninety  miles  up  the  river  from  Rangoon.  The 
fort  and  all  the  houses  were  destroyed  by  Alompra,  and  the  people  carried  into  cap- 
tivity; the  temples  alone  were  spued.  About  1790,  Mindera^  issued  orders  to 
rebuild  the  city.  Several  priests  returned  to  it,  a  few  poor  families,  and  some  fol- 
lowers of  the  court,  as  the  viceroy  fixed  his  residence  here.  The  merchants  arid 
artizans  continued  to  live  at  Rangoon.    In  1795,  iu  inhabitants  were  7000.    It  is 

•  Asiatic  Researdie^  voL  v.  t  Mandelalo,  Itia.  p.  114. 
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now  ftneed  rouftd  with  a  stoccade  eleven  feet  higlu  The  houses  being  extremely 
combustible,  a  long  hook  is  placed  at  each  door  for  pulling  down  the  thatch  ki  case 
of  fire,  to  prevent  it  from  spreading.  The  most  remarkable  object  at  I  Temple  or 
this  place  is  Shoemadoo,  the  only  temple  which  has  been  kept  in  repair.  |  sfcoemad^ 
It  consists  of  a  solid  pyramid.  The  diameter  at  the  base  is  162  feet.  At  the  base 
it  is  octi^onaly  and  spiral  at  the  top.  Its  height  is  861  feet  On  the  top  is  a  foe  or 
gallery,  in  the  form  of  an  umbrella,  fifly-six  feet  in  circumference,  supported  by  iron 
pillars,  time  whole  being  superbly  gilt  The  l>uilding  is  of  briek  and  mortar.  Its 
name  seems  to  be  compounded  of  shoe,  the  term  for  gold,  and  madoOf  a  contraction 
for  JVfaAadeo.  It  is  said  to  have  been  built  600  years  before  Christ  It  seems  to 
have  been  known  to  Marco  Polo.  He  describes  the  mausoleum  erected  by  a  king 
of  Mien,  the  towers  of  which  were  covered  with  gold,  and  adorned  with  a  multitude 
of  small  silver  bells,  whiqh,  when  moved  by  the  wind,  emitted  agreeable  sounds. 
These  towers  were  of  a  pyramidal  form.  If  these  delineations  are  not  sufficient  to 
show  that  this  traveller  desciibed  the  temple  cf  Shoemadoo,  they  prove,  at  least,  thrt 
the  taste  of  the  Pegnans  in  architecture  has  not  changed  for  several  ages. 

The  principal  sea-poit  of  the  empire  is  Rangoon  in  Pegu.  The  en-  I  8«i-povu. 
trance  of  the  river,  telow  this  place,  reeeidbles  tl^t  of  the  Ganges,  but  |  ^"H^uk 
is  more  conmiodious  for  nav^ation.  The  town  stretches  about  a  mile  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  and  is  not  more  thatt  a  third  of  a  mile  broad.  In  1795,  it  coty 
tained  5000  taxable  houses.  In  1S12,  they  had  been  reduced  to  1500,  by  fire  and 
bad  government  A  little  above  the  mOuth  of  the  Pegu  river  is  Sirtam,  formeriy  one 
of  the  chief  ports  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  b  place  of  considerable  trade  while  th^ 
Portuguese  fost,  and  aflerwanls  the  Dutch,'  had  a  factory  at  it.  It  was  the  mart  for 
rubies,  and  there  was  a  great  exportation  of  the  earthem  ware,  the  tin  and  rice  of 
Martaban,  the  capital  of  an  ancient  kingdom,  anB  a  much  frequented  harbour  before 
tiie  Bfaman  monarch  shut  it  up.    The  salne  trade  was  also  carried  on  at  Tavoy. 

AttiOngthe  places  taken  by  the  Bimipis  from  the  king  of  Siam'  to  the  I  soadMn  fio. 
south  of  Pegu,  are  Tavoy  and  Tenasserim,  each  of  which  names  is  ap-  |  **"*^ 
plied  to  a  country,  a  river,  and  a  town.  Below  the  city  of  Tenasserim,  about  six 
iniles  from  the  month  of  the  river  of  that  name,  is  the  sea-port  of  Mergd,  which  is 
governed  by  an  officer  sent  from  the  Birman  capital.  At  this  place,  a  number  of 
Mahometans  are  settled,  and  some  Romish  Christians,-  who  have  a  priest  and  a 
church.  The  Mergui  islands,  an  archipelago  extending  along  this  coast  | 
185  niiles,  are  not  inhabited,  though  the  soil  is  said  1#  be  fertile. 

To  the  south  of  these  is  the  island  of  Junkseylon,  about  fifty-four  | . 
miles  long  and  ffleen  broad,  sepamted  from  the  nsaln-hmd  by  a  shallow  chiCnnel,  a 
mile  in  breadth,  which  is  neariy  dry  ht  low  water.  It  has  a  harbour  called  Popra  at 
the  north  end,  which  fnay  be  enterad  over  a  mud  bar  during  the  spring  tides,  by  ships 
dmwing  twenty  feet  of  water.  Trie  anchomge  round  the  island  is  genemlly  good. 
It  was  a  place  of  great  trade  previously  to  the  establishment  ef  Prince  of  Wales' 
Island.  It  has  viSuable  tin  mines,  which  are  worked  'by  the  natives  ;  the  metal  is 
smelted  by  the  Chinese.  Its  chief  town  is  Terrowa.  It  was  taken  from  the  Siamese 
in  1810.  It  now  forms  the  southern  extl%nn^  of  the  Birman  empire,  and  is  inha^ 
bited  by  a  mixture  of  Malays,  Chinese,  Siamese,  and  Birmans.  It  is  governed  by 
a  mayoon  sent  from  Ava,  who  watches  with  jealoui^  ike  approach  of  any  European 
ship  of  war,  but  merchant  ships  readily  obtain  refreshments  on  reasonable  terms. 

The  Birmans  differ  remarkably  in  physical  and  in  moral  character  from  I  chttaeter  or 
the  Hindoos.  Lively,  iraiiatitfnt,  active,  and  irascible,  they  have  none  |  <^w«m* 
of  the  habitual  indolence  of  the  natives  of  Indostan,  nor  are  they  addicted  to  that 
gloomy  jealousy  which  prompts  so  many  eastern  nations  to  immure  their  females  in 
the  solitudes  of  a  haram.  The  sexes  have  equally  free  intercourse  as  in  Europe, 
bat  they  treat  the  women  as  an  inferior  order  of  beings.  Their  testimony  in  a  court 
of  justice  is  less  valued.  They  are  often  sold  or  lent  to  strangers  without  blame  or 
scruple.  They  are  much  engaged  in  labour,  and,  on  the  whole,  faithful  to  the  con» 
jugal  tie.  The  Birmans  participate  of  the  Chinese  physiognomy.  The  women, 
especially  in  the  northern  parts,  are  faurer  than  those  of  Uie  Hindoos,  but  less  deli- 
cately formed.  The  men  are  not  tall,  but  active  and  muscular.  They  pluck  their 
Vol.  II.— M  m 
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beards,  and  thus  give  themselves  a  youthful  appearance.  Both  men  and  wonien 
colour  the  teeth  and  the  edges  of  the  eyc-Iids  with  black.  Marriages  are  not  con- 
tracted before  puberty.  Polygamy  is  prohibited,  but  concubinage  is  admitted  with- 
out limitation.  The  bodies  of  the  dead  are  burned.  They  are  less  deticate  and 
cleanly  in  their  eating  than  the  Hindoos.  They  kill  no  domestic  animals,  being  pro- 
hibited by  their  religion,  but  make  abundant  use  of  game.  The  lower  orders  eat 
Uzards,  guanas,  and  snakes.  They  are  very  indulgent  to  the  manners  and  customs 
of  strangers.  The  sitting  posture  is  reckoned  among  them  the  most  respectful, 
though  this  mark  of  deference  has  been  mistaken  by  some  strangers  for  an  expres- 
sion of  insolence. 

Language.  |  The  Pali  language  is  that  of  the  sacred  text  of  Ava,  Pegu,  and  Siam. 
The  Birman  dialect  has  borrowed  the  Sanscrit  alphabet.  The  character  in  common 
use  is  a  round  Nagari,  consisting  of  curves  following  the  analogies  of  the  square 
Pali.*  It  is  written  from  lel\  to  right,  like  the  languages  of  Europe.  The  conunon 
books  are  composed  of  tlie  palmyra  leaf,  on  which  the  letters  are  engraved  with 
stiles,  and  are  better  executed  than  those  of  the  Hindoos.  Sometimes  they  write  on 
plates  of  gilded  sheet  iron.*)*  In  a  Birman  version  of  the  Lord's  prayer,  the  mission- 
aries could  scarcely  discover  thre^  genhine  Sanscrit  words  ;  but  many  syllables  are 
found  coinciding  with  those  of  tlie  collocpiiai  diafect  of  the  Chinese.  A  knowledge 
of  letters  is  very  generally  diflused.  ^Mafiy  i^ad  and  write  the  vulgar  tongue,  though 
few  understand  the  learned  and  sacred  vi^umes.  The  Birmans  are  fond  of  poetry 
and  music,  and  in  the  latter,  make  nse  of  an  instrument  formed  of  a  series  of  reeds, 
on  the  principle  of  Pan's  reed.  They  piosess  epic  and  religious  poems  of  great 
celebrity,  and  reoite  in  ver«e  the  exploits  of  their  heroes.  Colonel  Symes  was  asto- 
nished at  the  number  nf  books  contained  in  the  royal  library,  where  the  contents  of 
each  chest  are  written  on  the  outside  in  letters  of  gold. 

Calendar.  |  The  Birnttui  year  is  divid^l  into  twelve  months  of  twenty«niiie  and 
thirty  days  alternately,  and  every  third  year  is  made  up  by  an  intercalary  month. 
They  reckon  the  days  pf  tfie  month  from  th6  first  of  the  moon  to  the  full,  and  then 
in  a  retrograde  order  from  the  full  to  the  next  new  moon. 

MMmfkettiTf  I  The  Birmans  excel  in  the  art  of  gilding.  The  capital  maintains  a 
•odeoraromc  |  considerable  commercial  intercourse  with  Yunnan,  the  nearest  province 
of  China.  It  exports  cotton,  anber,  ivoty,  rubies,  sapphires,  and  betel  nuts ;  birds 
and  edible  nests  from  the  Eastern  Islands  ;  and  receives  in  return  raw  or  manufac- 
tured silk,  velvets,  gM  leaf,  paper,  sweat«meats,  and  a  variety  of  hardware.  By 
the  river  Irawaddy  there  is  a  great  inland  tmde  in  the  transport  of  rice,  salt,  and 
pickled  sprats  from  the  lower  provinces,  to  support  the  capital  and  u)rthem  districts. 
Some  foreign  articles  are  brought  by  Arrticanrand  carried  over  tne  mountains  by 
men,  but  the  greater  part  by  the  Irawad^.  Broad  cloth,  ^me  hardware,  coarse 
mualinsy  Cossimbazar  silk  handkerchiefs,  china->«%re,  apd  glass,  are  the  leading  com- 
modities. Some  lac,  silver,  and  precious  stones  are  exported.  In  1795  the  quan- 
tity of  timber  exported  to  Madras  and  Calcutta  amounted  to  a  value  of  JS200,000 
sterling.  About  3000  tons  of  shipping  ar%,  in  peaceable  times,  built  in  this  country, 
and  sold  in  different  parts  of  India.  .  Thft  nuiritime  ports  of  this  empire  are  more 
commodiously  situated  than  those  of  any  olhtr  power,  particularly  the  harbour  of 
Negrais.  The  currency  cossi^s  of  silver,  bullion,  and  lead,  in  small  pieces ;  as 
the  Birmans,  like  the  Chinese,  have  no  coin* 

Beiigrao.  |  The  religion  of  the  Birmans  is  that  of  ^uddha^  whom  they  worship 
under  the  name  of  Gaudma,  identical  with  the  Gautama  or  Godama  of  the  Hindoos. 
The  Rhahaans,  or  priests,  dress  in  yellow  like  the  Chinese  bonzes,  and  resemble 
them  in  many  of  their  customs.  Their  kioamSf  or  convents,  resemble  Chinese  build- 
ings, being  made  of  wood,  with  one  large  hall  in  th6  interior.  They  have  no  private 
apartments,  publicity  being  the  prevailing  system,  and  no  secrets  admitted  cither  in 
church  or  state.  They  profess  celibacy  and  abstemiousness.  They  take  only  one  meal 
daily,  which  is  about  noon.     They  do  not  dress  their  own  food,  an  occupation  which 

*  M^m.  de  V  A.cad.  des  Sciences,  1729.  tome  vii.  2im  partie,  p.  818. 

^  AnnaL  Chinoises,  quoted  by  Klaprotb,  Archives  de  la  Literature  Orientale^  i.  p.  137. 
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they  reckon  incompatible  with  the  mental  contemplations  incumbent  on  them.  They 
receive  daily  the  contributions  of  the  people  ready  dressed^  generally  consisting  of 
boiled  rice  mixed  with  oil,  dried  and  pickled  fish,  sweetmeats,  and  fruit.  '  They  pre- 
fer cold  food  to  warm.  While  perambulating  the  town  in  the  morning,  to  receive 
the  supplies  for  the  day,  they  look  straight  forward  to  the  ground,  never  turn  their 
eyes  aside,  do  not  solicit  any  thing,  and  scarcely  look  at  the  donors.  Their  supeiw 
fluity  is  bestowed  on  needy  strangers  and  poor  scholars.  Tkese  rhahaans,  or  tala- 
poins,  as  they  are  also  called,  have  composed  many  books  of  morality.  They  never 
interfere  in  political  disputes  ;  and,  during  the  sanguinary  contests  of  the  Biimans 
and  Peguans,  were  always  respected  by  both  parties,  to  whatever  country  they 
themselves  belonged.  They  pay  a  certain  respect  to  the  Hindoo  Brahmins,  though 
they  do  not  follow  their  doctrines.  They  have  none  of  their  pride  of  caste,  their 
unnatural  self-tortures,  and  other  repulsive*  usages ;  and  on  the  whole,  Buddhbm 
wears  a  more  favourable  aspect  in  this  than  in  other  countries  where  it  is  maintained. 
The  Birmans  are  extremely  fond  of  religious  processions ;  and  they  place  a  great 
merit  in  the  building  of  temples,  neglecting,  however,  the  keeping  up  of  those  wkich 
exist.  Hence  the  country  exhibits  numerous  edificeB  of  this  sort  in  a  state  of  pro- 
gressive decay,  while  new  ones  are  Erected  in  their  immeditite  neighbourhood. 

Their  legal  code  is  one  of  the  commentaries  on  Menu.  Their  sys-  ]  um, 
tem  provides  specifically  for  almost  every  conceivable  crime :  it  admits  trial  by 
ordeal,  and  imprecation.  On  the  8ul:|iect  of  females  it  is  offensively  minute.  *  It  is 
a  singular  fact,  that  the  first  version  of  Sh*  WilUam  Jones's  translation  of  the  insti- 
tutes of  Hindoo  kw  was  made  into  the  Birman  language  by  an  Armenian,  for  the 
use  of  the  Birman  sovereign,  m  1795. 

In  the  Birman  empire,  the  sovereign  is  completely  despotic.  When  |  finwnMiiit 
ajnr  thing  belonging  to  him  is  mentioned^  the  epithet  ^*  goldgn^  i#  attached  to  it* 
When  be  is  said  to  have  heard  any  thing,  "  it  has  reached  the  golden  ears:"  a  per- 
son admitted  to  his  presence  '^  has  been  at  the  golden  feet:"  the  perfume  ef  rbses 
is  described  as  grateful  to  '*  the  golden  ftose.''  The  sovereign  is  sole  proprieCbr  of 
all  the  elephants  in  his  dominions; ' and  Ae  privilege  to  keep  or  ri<l^  on  one  i§  only 
granted  to  men  of  *the  first  rank.  No  honours  are  hereditary.  AU  offices  and  dig- 
nities depend  immediately  on  the  croym.  The  tsaloe^  or  chain,  is  the  badge  of  no- 
bility; aiid  superiority  of  rank  is  signified  by  th^  number  of  cords  or  of  divisions. 
The  council  of  state  consists  of  the  princes  of  the  royal  fiinilyv  Men  of  rank  have 
thOT  barges  dragged  by  war  boats,  common  water-men  not  being  admitted  into  the 
same  boat  with  them.  Temporary  houses  are  built  foi^tlrem  at  the  plaoA  where  they 
mean  to  stop  in  travelling. 

A  singularly  absurd  custom  takes  place  in  this  country  in  certain  forms  I  Sj^^** 
of  political  homage  shown  to  a  Vmte  elephant,  a  preternatural  animal  |  Hiant. 
kept  for  the  purpose,  superbly  lodged  near  the  i^yal  palace,  sumptdbusly  dressed  and 
fedj  provided  with  functioBaries  like  a  second  sovereign,  hel^  next  in"  rank  to  the 
king,  and  superior  to  the  qpieen,  aff(\  roadb  to  receive  presents  and  other  tokens  of 
respect  from  foreign  ambassadors. 

The  court  of  Ava  is  fully  as  proud  as  that  of  Pekin.  iThe  sovereign  |  Theanft. 
acknowledges  no  equal.  The  punctilios  -of  ceremony  are  numerous,  and  rigidly 
followed;  and  the  utmoit  guardeddess  is  observed  in  any  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
foreign  states.  The  manners  of  the  creat  are  oden  pleasing,  bubthey  |  Thegmc 
are  crafty;  and  the  tenures  by  Vhich  they  hold  their  offices  render  them  rapacious. 
Obliged  to  give  large  presents  to  the  king,  they  have  recourse  to  extortion,  specula^ 
tions  in  trade,  and  almost  universal  monopoly.  Great  vicissitudes  of  fortune  are 
occasioned  by  royal  caprice. 

Colonel  Symes  rated  the  populafion  of  the  Birman  dominions  at  |  PoimhUoii. 
seventeen  millions ;  Captain  Cox,  the  next  ambassador,  at  ne  more  than  eight,  and 
Captain  Canning  beUeved  that  even  this  estimate  exceed.ed  the  truth.     A  country 
rich  by  nature,  and  capable  of  a  high  state  of  prosperity  under  tolerable  manage- 
ment, has  been  wretchedly  desolated  by  a  barbarous  government. 

Here  every  man  is  a  soldier,  and  liable  to  be  called  out  on  military  |  Amy. 
duty.     The  only  standing  army  consists  of  a  few  undisciplined  native  Christians  and 
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renegadoes  from  other  countries,  who  act  as  artillery;  a  very  small  body  of  eaYaky, 
and  about  2000  miserable  infantry.  The  armies  are  composed  of  levies  raised  on 
the  spur  of  the  occasion  by  the  princes  and  lords,  who  hold  their  lands  on  this  con- 
dition. They  have  never  exceeded  60,000  men.  The  family  of  each  soldier  is 
rasponsible  K>r  his  good  behaviour,  and  the  whole  are  put  to  death  when  he  proves 
guilty  of  cowardice  or  desertion.  The  infantry  are  armed  with  muskets  and  sabres; 
Uie  cavalry,  who  are  all  natives  of  Cassay,  carry  spears  seven  or  eight  feet  long. 
The  most  respectable  part  of  the  Birman  military  force  consists  of  war-boats,  which 
are  furnished  and  mawoed  by  the  different  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  the  river,  in  num- 
bers proportioned  to  their  respective  sizes.  Formerly  the  king  could  on  a  short 
notice  command  500  of  these  boats.  They  carry  forty  or  fiftv  rowers,  each  armed 
with  a  sword  and  lance,  about  thir^  soldiers  with  muskets,  and  a  piece  of  ordnance 
on  the  profw.  They  make  an  impetuous'  attack,  and  use  grapptos  for  boarding;  but 
lying  deep  in  the  water,  they  are  easily  run  down  and  sunk  by  the  impulse  of  another 
of  larger  size.  * 

Barivoe.  I  Th^  king  claims  one-tenth  of  all  the  produce,  and  tlie  same  amount 
on  aU  imports.  The  revenue  arising  from  customs  is  mostly  taken  in  kind;  a  small 
part  of  it  is  converted  iato  oash ;  the  rest  is  distributed  in  lieu  of  salaries  to  ^e  va- 
rious depailments  of  the  court  Money  is  never,  except  on  the  most  pressing  occa- 
sions, disbursed  from  the  royal  co£l^rs.  Insatiable  hoarding  is  here,  as  ni  other 
oriental  countries,  astanding  nyulim  of  state  policy;  and  the  riches  actually  in  the 
possession  of  this  monarch  musi  be  itnm^nse;  but  how  heavily  most  the  wheels  of 
eommeroe  m6ve,  and  how  low,  comparatively,  must  tho  scale  of  national  wealth 
and  power  stand,  whenaiMinis  8o*narrow  and  libsurd  fetter  every  part  of  the  ma- 
ehinel 

%r  iMM  this  empire  has  been  regarded  as  a  fbnnidable  barrier  to  the 
progvess  of  British  ambition  and  cupidity  in  an  easteriy  direction.  The 
Uttsatisfrctory  nature  of  these  extended  contihental  possessions  will  t>robably  of  itself 
limifthat  ambition,  especially  where  th^  fieU  becomes  comparatively  new,  and  where 
fiuther  extension  does  not  promise  to  cooftibiite'to  the  permanent  retention  of  flieir 

{resent  possessiot^,  but  must  lather,  on  the  contrary,  expose  them  to  new  dangers. 
Q  its  present  state  this  empire  is  a  very  desitable  barrier  between  die  British  and 
the  Chinese  govtmnvents,  being  t^o  wetJc  to  oflfer  serious  molestation  to  a  powerful 
neiglibour,  and  too  ftihoiipitable  to  iifibrd  temptation  to  an  invading  army.  It  is  now 
like  the  desevts  that'sepa^Ca  iim  Chinese  fiom  the  Russian  dominions.  If  this  ia  an 
advantage  t^  the  repose  of  a  great  portion  of  the  world,  hmnanity  must  regret  that  it 
assumes  this  character,  by  giving  rise  to  so  large  a  poilion  of  miseir  and  desohition 
within  itself.  Tet  pe|^ap§  the  most  sanguine  political  Quixote  would  find  it  a  diffi- 
cult task  to  sketch  even  in  theoiy,  a  plan  on  which  the  Bhtnan  dominions  could  be 
put  in  posseesioif  of  the  blessings  df  palitical  aad  civil  prosperity,  consistently  with 
the  maintenihce  of  a  ^beratand  safe  line  of  conduct  onrthe  part  of  tfie  regenerators. 
9n^^t  j  In  1810  there  were  four  Protestant  miifionaries  In  Ava,  a  country 
niMiiMrici.  I  ^hieh,  from  the  maj^ime  of  toleration  established  in  it,  seemed  to  aflbrd  a 
fair  field  for  the  operation  of  rational  instruction :  but  the  progress  made  seems  to  have 
been  inconsidemhie;  and,  in  a  govemmfnt  so  capricious  and  despotic,  the  policy  on 
the  head  of  toleration  maybe  suddenly  reversed,  as  soon  %s  prejudice  or  malice, 
conceived  by  interested  individuals,  may  cfioose  to  represent  the  spread  of  new  opi- 
nions as  a  ground  of  political  alarm.  The  chief  saf^fy  of  these  benevolent  indivi- 
duals is  probably  derived  from  the  respect  paid  to  the  British  power,  as  established 
in  the  immediate  vicinity. 

dSn'Sr'  I  '^^^^  ^  ^  chain  of  islands  extending  from  Point  Negrais,  in  Pegu, 
MMida.  I  td  the  north  eAd  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  shore 

of  the  Birman  peninsiria,  which  has  been  considered  by  some  as  a  desirable  station 
lor  anjr  enterprising  European  country,  entertaining  an  ambition  to  open  a  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  the  Birman  empire.  This  chain  is  divided  into  two  groups,  the 
Andaman  and  Nicobar  islands. 

The  Audi.  I  The  Andaiuans,  on  the  north,  are  the  largestgroup  of  the  two.  Under 
^*~*  I  this  name  they  were  known  to  the  Arabians  in  tiie  ninth  century.    The 
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largoflt  iaiaail  ia  about  140  miles  kmg,  and  not  aore  than  twenty-two  iil  its  greatest 
breadth*  It  is  indented  with  deep  bays,  fonning  ezcenent  harbours,  and  divided  by 
laige  guUs,  one  of  which  is  navigable  for  small  vessels,  and  almost  crosses  the  island, 
according  to  die  charts  prior  to  that  which  Dalrymple  has  attached  to  the  narrative  of 
CoL  Byrnes.  In  this  last  we  find  the  islafli  divided  into  three  by  very  narrow  chan- 
nels. The  maps  of  the  16th  centiuy  alstt  repvs^ent  it  as  a  long  #iain  of  small 
islands.  The  soil  consists  of  a  str<m^  stratum  ^  bleckish  earth ;  the  |  PnAietkMii. 
rocks  are  a  white  quartz.  We  are  ii^wned  that  it  contains  s^e  mineral  products, 
and,  among  the  rest,  quicksilver.*  jliere  Sf^  extensive  ibrests,  cogtaining  some 
valuable  trees  |  suali  as  the  ebony,  and  th^  meHbrj,  or  bread-fruit  tree  of  Nicobar. 
The  only  quadmqpeds  found  hem  ^pe  wild  hogs,  moi^eyi%  and  rats.  The  sea  abounds 
in  fish,  among  which  are  midlet,  soles,  and  excellent  ovsters. 

The  inkab]luitf>of  Ibe  iLiidamans  are  low  in  civilisation,  and  probably  |  inNMmm. 
caanibals.  Their  ant^atby  to  strangers  is  aingu^dy  strong,  and  it  must  be  allowed 
that  it  has  been  in  some  meaauiejpstifitd  by  atrocities  committed  by  piratical  crews. 
They  have  wootty  hair,  the  negro  counleflMce,  and^the  ferocious  and  crafty  charac- 
ter of  the  negro  race.  Their  btullMr9U9  knPNige  resenibles  ne  dialect  either  of  Indos- 
tan  or  CUn4adia.t  ■  They  seem  to  beleng  to  the  great  i^gro  race  of  OCeanica 
spread  over  New  Guinea  wad  Yair  Diemeft  lao^  These  savages  scarcely  knew 
how  to  bdld  a  teat,  or  te  manage  a  rppe»:  but  they  have  acquired  a  little  more  civi- 
KaEtion  in  eoBseqaeoce  of  an  Enjglisb  eslabMshment  hmppg  been  formed  on  tfie 
gremi  Andaman,  to  whiohjome  ciimiaab  hate  been  sent  from  j^ngal. 

TU^  NKobar  islands  form  thrpe  small  groups^    The  most  A>rtherly  is  I  Mieoia, 
called  Gar-Nicobar.    Neat  to  thise  are  th^  Nicobaitf  Proper,  thietf  in  |  Mn^ 
nvDober,  forminf  jeinl|y  a  largo  and  exoallent  harbour.    The  (Sambelong  islands  are 
tho  iao0l  sottlberly^    All  these  islands  prodaoe  plenty  of  cocoas,  areca,  |  FNdnecMm. 
magta  canes,  Laumf^  sama|  exceUeA  leak  wood,  and  sassafHys  of  the  best  aromatic 
quality.]:    The  Hee  oaOef  by  the  natiitts  lonim,  and  Hiefion  by  the  Portuguese, 
bean  a  firuit  superior  to  the  bread  tree  of  Olaheit£,  firgm  which  it  difiers  in  botanical 
character.    The  eattfe  br^^m^t  to  thaai  firdkn  Europe  have  multiplied  amazingly,  and 
the  edible  birds*  nests,  so  much  est^med  in  China,  abound  both  here  and  in  the  An- 
damanit.    The  inhabitants  are  copper-eoloifled,  with  small  oblique  eyes.  |  laKUMaci^  * 
Attached  to  their  dress  is  a  small  stQpe  of  cloth  hanging  behind,  which  gave  origin 
to  tlie  absurd  stories  of  an  ignorant  Swedish  sflor  Kospinfff  who  induced  Linnaeus  to 
infer  the  existence  of  a  race  of  men  with  tails.    Th^r  language  uid  origin  have  not 
yet  been  infestigated;  }>ut  they  an  conjectured  to  be  of  Peguah  descent 

The  Danes  are  the  acknowledged  mastQjrs  of  these  islfuds ;  and  formed  on  the 
isle  of  KaAMTta  mstpalTeslablishment  which  they  called  New  Zealand,  but  fdlerwardd 
gave  up  to  a  Moimvian  firatomitv.  The  Austriaas  proposed  to  found  tftoolony  jiere  in 
1778;  but  th^  yielded  to  the  Aaims  of  Denmark. 

'£t>  the  east  of  these  islands,  and  belonging  to  neither,  tbodgh  nearest  |  sumiUnd: 
to  the  Andaraans,  bein^  at  a  distance  of  se^nty  mileS,  is  the  picturesqde  volcano  of 
BanMi  Island,  whic|{  emits  a  reddish-coloured  lava.  • 

#  p 

*  flamlltim,  ii.^.  8vo.  edit,  quoted  by  Walckenser. 

t  Colebrook  tnd  Fontana.  Aiiat.  Researches,  vol  iii.  andsiv.  Svme's  Embaaay  to  Avil 
P.1S7— laa  ^  ,    »      '  ^  -• 

#  Prnhl-    Present  SUte  of  theNicobar  Ipheid^ch.  17.  (Copenhagen,  1804^  in  DaniahO 
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BOOK  LII. 
CEIN-INDIA. 

PART  11.   ^  ^       . 

The  kingdom  of  LaaSy  Tonquiuj  Cockki^Chinm,  Com&ocMl^  •AkniH^a^aeca,  odk 

/nfertor. 

When  we  direct  our  views  to  the  Ofiiral  .parts  of  the  Chk^Indiaa  ngioOf  w 
lights  of  geography  become  feebler  an  J  jecbioT}  ai^  at  last  eotarelj  desert  us. 
KiDcdoaiir  I  We  are  {otallj  unable  to  fi^  tbe  locatty  of  the  kipgdon  of  Irngm 
Ta«om.  I  ^y^ii  ig  go  vended  by  a  Buddhist  prisBthood»  abounds  in  rice,  in  the  no- 
ble metals,  in  benzoin,  in  musk,  which  is  exported  ^m  it  to  Ava,  and  above  aii,  ce- 
lebrated for  the  beauty  aqd  gaUaobry  of  Us  women,  who  are  much  in  request  M^ 
voluptuous  monarclh  of  the  neighbouring  countries,  D'Anville's  map  places  m 
goma  near  the  source#of  the  we|tem  branch  of  thQ  Mein^m,  ot  river  of  Siask  I^i 
other  modem  ipaps  it  is  left  out,  as  too  uncertain  te  be  admitted. 
Goantfy of  I  It  is  Only  by  conjecture  that  we  assjgi»  the  sitwitiQaof  the  was^^ 
ue-Tho.  J  Lac.Tho,'Which,according4»arecenttraveUer,liestotheBOrthofLaM» 
between  Tonquin  and!  China.  A^ording  to  tiiis  traveller,  or  rather  the  leporQ 
which  he  has  collected,  it  i|  a  table-land  ii^out  rivers,*  but  amoist  scmI,  abouodiBf 
in  bamboos,  and  laid  out  in  pee  fields.t  This  countxy,  whkh  contains  no  towo^ 
exports  buffaloes  and  raw  cotton,;);  in  ezohango  forfeit  opd  si&  manufactures.  Tbt 
people  wear  cotton  stufis  and  t^  bark  of  a  partjpuiar  tree;  they  labour  under  the vb- 
fortunate  effects  of  a  perpetual  civil  wai^rcarriod  on  among  the  heredilaiy  cbieisi* 
whom  they  are  subject.  Over  these  the  king  pf  Tonquin  exercises  a  nominal  sove- 
MannenoTiiie  I  reCgnty.  Some  of  the  lAc-Tho  tribes  are  said  to  live  in  all  the  tim^ 
inbabiianta.  |  ^f  ^  goldbn  1^0 ;  families  possess  their  goods  in  common;  the  ^^^ 
left  in  the  fields  witl^>ut  protection;  the  doors  oC  the  houses  are  kqit  open dayav 
night;  strangers  afe  welcomed,  and  treated  with  cordipl  hospitality ;  and  peseengcis 
are  allowed  to  make  free  use  of  the  friibs  as  they  go  akmg.^  This  vagus  ^^^ 
tion  obliges  lis  to  consider  Lac-Tho  as  nothing  else  than  liaos,  svder  the  C^ua^ 
appellation  of  Lac-Tch^o.  Still  it  may.be  said,  th&t  we  know  not  but  ceitaiB  tltf 
this  Chinese  term  really  hpplies  iq  Laos.  The  map  of  d'Anville  shows ibai^^ 
tated  on  that  point.  "^  ^  • 

A  traveller  possessing  sufficient  courage  and  address  to  find  his  way  by  the  a^ 
rior  of  the  Birman  dominiqps,  wou^  make  interesting  discoveries  by  directiog  f>^ 
course  to  the  east  through  the  province  of  Tangoma,  and  penetrating  tbeBhD(»t*>^ 
Kfa^donof  I  known  territory;  caJled  the  kingdom  of  Laos.  It  Ues  north«east  i|<^>i' 
^***  I  Siam,  and  due  north  frSta  Cambodia,     iiccording  to  jeceived  o^!^ 

it  is  watered  by  a  large  river,  and  this  is  concluded  to  be  the  upper  part  of  the  n 
of  Cambodia.     The  Dutch  ennoy,  Wusthof,  went  up  the  rivw  in  a  boat,  and  f^ 
with  great  cataracts.  ||     Marini  agrees  with  that  traveller,  and  places  the  ^"'^fj 
this  river  in  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan.  IT    A  Portuguese  traveller  w«"f*'^J 
China  to  Lajos  by  descending  a  river  and  crossing  a  late.**    M.  de  la  Bia^"*'*' 
contradiction  to  these  asserti<)ns,  teys  us.  that  in  Laos  there  is  no  sort  of  riTer* 

•  La  Bissachdre,  Etat  du  Tonquin,  i.  p.  19.  ^^  ., 

t  Ibid.  i.  p,  246,  p.  144'.  *  Ibid.  p.  200,  p.  75.  §  Ibid.  ii.  60, 61. 

i  Val^tyn,  Oud-und-Niew-Ostindien,  iv.  Description  de  Cambodje,  p<  ^l* 
5  Marini,  Relation  du  Royaume  de  Laos,  ch.  i. 
**  Jarric,  Tbesaurua  Rerum  IndicshuiH  i.  lib.  2>  ch.  25. 
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haps  these  diffitteaces  mU  be  reeooeaed  bj^  farther  diaeoTeries.  Laos  is  separated 
from  all  the  adjoiniog  states  by  high  mouataios  and  thick  fofests.  Resecting  its 
fertility,  aecounts  differ.  La  Bissachere  says  thai  a  tenth  part  of  the  |  PMawtiota. 
land  is  under  cultiYation,  and  that  rice  is  the  only  paoduce.^  Wustho^-.and  Maiini 
describe  it  as  abounding  in  provisions  both  of  ue  ajamal  and  vegetable  kingdom. 
The  rice  which  it  produces  is  esteemed  die  best  in  idl  tnese  countries.  Leguminous 
crops  are  cultivated  in  great  quantiAs.  Many  buffaloes  are  reared.  For  the  gra- 
tification  of  luauiry,  it  luSbrds  beoKoim,  musk,  gold,  and  precious  stones,  especially 
rubies,  topaaes,  and  pearls.  The  .gum-lac  of  Laloo  is  above  all  so  highly  valued, 
that  the  merehants  o&  Cambodia  go  thitberiin  quaa^oC  it,  although  a  very  good  arti* 
cle  is  produced  in  theit  own  country.  We  are  t^l^  that  elephants  are  so  plenty  in 
the  forests  of  Laos»  that  the  country  derives  its  aameoBrom  that  circumstance.  The 
greater  part  of  the  traAs  OfCtBese  countriM  is  i»  the  hands  of  the  Tonquinese  and 
Chinese.  Bat  the  Siamese  ««re  ono^  in  tUi  practice  of  repairing  to  them  in  carar 
vans  of  wagons  drawn  hv  butti)oe|L  malteg  a  journey  of  two  months*  Silks  and 
salt  aiB  sold  here.  The  Iwer  flrtiole la^aM  to  have  once  brought  its  weight  ijl  gold.^ 

Marmi  says  there  are  seven  Dr«rince%  i|ut  does  not  give  their  names.  Wosthof 
mcntiens  thwe  m  go^enmi  by  mres  vassal  yripcefc         '*  \  « 

lo  the  time  of  KflBmpfer,  the  prlhai|il  telais  of  ifas  coun%  wer#l  Tovmtnd 
called  Laat-Shang  <wfaich  Blaani  has  ems^f^  ^^  Langitme)  and  1 1^*^*"*^ 
Tsiamaya :  to  these  onr  niMlara  ampa  add  ^Und^re.  The  Chinese  told  Duhalde 
that  the  word  JUb&aag-eigniiied-*  town  in  ih^  language  %f  Lads,  and  that  the  aame 
of  the  capital  was  M^ia^Lea|^  T\^  ia  pcobal^  the  Lantpfj^ang  of  Hempfer, 
and  the  capital  of  the  pwiace  of  fcanthian  mettiened  ia  the  report  of  the  Dutch 
envoy.  But  this  traveUsr  calh^  tte  eaipit^l  WinkiAn. . .  1 1  $fka  surrounded  with  a  wall 
of  reddish  stone ;  had  a  garrisoii  of  5(^^00  men,  sad  a-spiendidjcourt. 

M.  de  la  Bissachdrs^  oa  the  contrar^r,  s^,  that  Laos  eontoins  only  one  small  town 
called  Tranraah,  containing  iOOO^^r  5000 TCenquiaeSe  and  Chinese.  From  this  we 
may  conclude  the  whole  of  thai  missieqMpy's  aaeouat  of  liaos  to  be  apocryphal,  or 
only  to  apply  to  some«mall  efrtl^u^aaed  ^  the  kiag  of  Tonquin. 

The  iidiabitaats  seem  to  lesepibie  the  sdbfhem  Chinese.  Their  com-  |  uMWiMiti. 
plexions  are  ohve^     They  htve  vigorous  ctnstitutiqps,  a  gdbd  physiognomy,  and 
gentle  and  sinceie  dispesitidba«|  but  areii^onA  lOTsupersti^n  and  debauchery.  Hunt- 
ing and  fishing  are  almoA  their  oiAy  os<aipatioas. 

The  country  is  divided  iala  sSVeraltsmcdl  kiJi§domsy  subject  to  an  ab-  |  ComDacBi. 
solute  sovereign^  who,  according  to  old  accounts,  shews  hintelf  in  pubUc  only  twice 
in  the  year,  nnd  is  geaecally  the  mere  tool  of  bis  pnest^and  ministers.  The  heads 
9(  familiss  are  also  inxpsted  with  greaffn^wer.  Klie  talapoais  or  priests,  |  'piri«iho«d. 
the  ehief  of  whom  takes  the  tMa  of  rai%%K  king,  ftand  in  no  «^e  of  the  civil  autho- 
lity,  lea^  licentious  iives,  aad  oppiass  both  the  people  and  the  nobles.  But  we  paust 
not  give  implicit  saedk  to  these  imsaiUe>as  of  Mivrini*  According  to  the  Dutch  ac- 
counts, these  talapoins  indulged  ia  bantering  •verses  at  the'cx|iense-  of  the  mission- 
aries. **  Yei»  see,"  said  theyp  '^4hat  we  arets^ssession  of  a  very  complete  system 
of  religien ;  pagodas  with  gilde^  spire%  pyramids,  images  of  deities  covered  with 
gold,  and  regular  cerenioniefl<of  deeationk  We»*talapoias»  arc  a  powerful,  rich,  and 
happy  priesthood :  before  yon  preach  to  us  %  change  of  religiol^  condescend  to  learn 
our  language,  wear  our  dress,  live  among  us,  follow  our  mannars,  join  in  our  studies, 
enter  Our  sacred  orders ;  and  when  yoa  have  aiade  thisfiui^al,  you  shall  be  allowed 
to  preach  against  us,  and  try  to  convert  as  te  your  faith.", 

M.  de  la  Bissachere  says  that  at  presekit  LaOs  acknowledges  the  sovereignty  of 
the  king  of  Tonquim 

To  £e  east  of  Laos,  aiid  to  the  south  of  the  Chin6be  provinces  of  fun-  |  Tooqimi. 
nan  and  Koansi,  is  the  country  which  we  call  the  Mli|[dom  of  Tonciuin,  bordering 
the  gulf  of  the  same  name.    Its  true  name  is  Jnoai,  or  Aytwm.'l    Tonquin  is  the 
name  of  the  capital. 

*  La  BisHicbdre,  Etat  du  Tonquin,  i.  p.  147.  t  Va]entyii«  p.  5S. 

i  Valentjro,  Lettre^d'un  roi  dc  Tonquin  k  an  goavemeor  de  Batavia. 
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^^JI^gJF^  I     The  O^of  Tonqoin,  and  ihe  •4jMMiiliM8,  are  iwMartaUe'fiir  dread- 


fed  whirlwinds,  called  %|pAoiik  After  cabn  weather,  they  ate  ainKNiiic«d 
by  a  small  black  cloud  in  the  noitlMaal  part  of  the  hoffson,  wi&  a  coppei^c^rieiired 
nuargin,  whieh  gradually briglileiis  till  it  becomee  white  aadbriilianC^  niaalamuiig 
eymptom  oAen  precedes  the  ^^urricane  twelve  hours.  These  dreadful  winds  seen 
to  arise  from  th^matual  opposition  of  the  north  wind  coming  down  from  the  moun- 
tains mf  the  continent,«ana  the  south  wind^ocoediag  from  the  ooeaa.  Nothing  can 
exceed  their  fuiy.  Th^  are  iftc^mplutted  with  diUMifui  tiiunder,  ligfataing  and  htmrj 
rain.  After  ^r&  or  six  houuMi  cahn  sticcoedsf  bat  die  hurricoie  soon  Mums  in  Ae 
opposite  direction,  widi  additional  <fui7,*uid  conliBMea  fcr  an  equal  intervaL* 
csoatoi  J  According  to  t^  iwnnntft  of  the  misaionarfeB?  the  dimate  of  Tonqaiii 
is  constantly  refreshed  by  th Aontlfeand  Aoirth'wiada.  Bafai  ftdb  from  Afril  to  Au- 
gust, and  is  followed  by  a  beantiful  afd  aMmdant  vegeSatiaiu '  On  the  north  and  west 
Sie  country  is  skirted  by  mountains.  -The  oantre  Q>#iioa  eoaat  present  one  exten- 
aive  plain,  which  seems  to  owe  its  oiigin  ti  thiiJWiijhd  deppstdons  of  the  ocean  and 
the  rivers.'f  These  lew  hmds  are  pmteeted  ^Skt  ihS  enotoaehments  of  the  sea  by 
numerous  and  extensive  embankfhents,  faril  are  eiery  prodnctiee  Ih  rice*  la  sevend 
places  the  sand  a»d  inud  iftrm  a  thm  VfiV  ^^  nAktbr^  with  the  eea  water,  where  tiM 
Tonquinese^^reep  along  in  a  hpJf  sitiil|g  attHvd^  on  planks,  eag^d  mfishing.  From 
May  to  Septeiflber  t%e  rivers  ov%rioW  Ihei^banks. '  «-'%e  princi^  river  is  the  Sang- 
Koi,  called  in  China,  where  it  risei^'^tflll  KotiUang^  U  i^cefrres  the  li-Sien. 
FMAMtfoMi.  I  The  Tonqidheee  cultivate  polato^-yaros,  phmtaiaey  rice,  mangos, 
lemons, '  cocoa  nuta^  and  piAe^^>ple^  They  hawt  excelienC  silk.  The  Tonquiii 
oranges  are  die  best  in  the  worid.  *  The  tea  tree  growswinigfeat  plen^,  but  it  is  not 
apfrfied  to  use,  Iron-wAtf ,  and  levMl  otHhf  valnable  libber  trees,  grsiw  on  the 
mountains,  while  the  areBa  palm^  ot  betel  nfC  tree,  ^€  Pip$r  6etii  or  betel  leaf  vine, 
indigo,  and  sugar  canes,  enrich  theptadhs.  '  Sheep  and  a3aas  are  here  unknown. 
The  forestB  arapeopled  with  tigefs,  deer,  antelopes,  atid  monkeys,  and  the  fiekis  are 
covered  with  cattle,  buflaloes,  hogs,  and  wifpg^d  gatne.  »  • 
xhtani  I  ^^  natural  iistoiy  of  tfaii'cotmt^<ofl4it8  of  vague  notices,  famished 
m^MUtB,  I  by  ill  informed  missionaries. "  When  they  boast  of  the  ^d  beea,  winch, 
yke  those  of  Brazil,  fiimish  a  limpid  and  fragrant  Wbn4fi  when  they  complain  of  the 
devastations  of  the  white  Ml;  or  tlMslraAni  of  i^eifAlts  which  infest  this  marshy 
country,  we  recognise  ihe  stamp  of  Ipith  in  Unir  artlees  descriptiona.  But,  when 
they  tell  us  that  £ey  saw  monkeys  miidr  suig  with  all  thsr  melody  of  tiie  nigfatin- 
gale,;];  we  must  suspedf  at  least  an  ilusion  of  imagination  or  of  memory. 

The  mineral  kingdom  pKsents  iron  in  a  veiy  pure  state,  ahandance  of  good  copper, 
eoifie  tin,  and  gold,^and  %  metal  which,  frOBT  the  qualities  aacribed  to  it,  appears  to 
be  eiifc  in  the  state  of  muriate  or  tfirsenialdff  The  Aumeroueoaveros  fifled  With  sta- 
lactites indicate  the  calciireous  nature  of  many  of  the  metintainai 
Tomii.  I  The  c&pttal  of  Aiiam  is  called  Dott-Kin,  or.  ^  the  Court  of  Ae  East," 
which  we  have  converted  into-Tonquin.  *  It  has  no^  taken  the  official  name  of  Bac* 
Kin,  or  "  the  Court  of  th^  North,*^  ^ut.it  is  commeyy  known  by  the  people  under  the 
name  of  Kescho.  It  stands^  on  the  riv€r  Sang-Koi,  110  miles  Aom  the  sea^  and  is 
said  to«qual  Paris  in  shse^lf  though  ft  oidy  contains  40,OftO  inhabitants,1f  a  great 
proportion  of  the  ground  being  taken.upiwith  wide  streets  and  gardens.  The  palaces 
of  the  king  and  mandarins  are  the  only  buildings  formed  of  so  durable  a  material  9b 
sun-dried  brick,  and  thos6  ofthe  sovereign  are  distingniehed  hf  the  form  of  squares. 
Besides  the  capital,  there  are  the  cities  t>f  Ran-Y tnts  of  20,000  inhabitants ;  Tranash 
of  15,000;  Kausang  of  800^  Hun-Nam  of  jlSOOO;  die  last  being  the  same  with 
Hean,  where  the  Dutch  had  their  factory.  In  the  cultivated  part  ofthe  country  die 
villages  are  closet  ogether,  and  Ae  highway  presents  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
houses  and  gardens  planted  ypA  the  various  palms.  OfHhe  provinces,  weehall  only 
particularize  Boschin,  on  the  Chineee  boundary. 

*  Pennint's  Outfines  of  the  Globe,  iii.  p.  76. 

^  La Btiiach^ie,  Etatda  Tonqoin,  i.  p.  4fib  &«-       ^  Ibid.  i.  p.M.        §  Ibid.  L  p.  5S. 
Bichard,HistdaTonqDia,Lp.d6.  1  LaBiaMehdffe,i.r3. 


TONQUIK.  881 

TonqutOi  aepftratod  from  China  m  I8689  preserrod  thoso  forms  of  pa- 
tnarckai  deapotism  whick  distinguish  tho  great  nations  of  Asia.  Rank,  |  *^**'^^- 
honooBSi  and  wealth,  are  concentrated  in  th»  niandarin,  literary  and  military.  The 
^/king's  men"  form  a  race  superior  to  the  rest  of  tho  nation.  The  dynasty  of  L6 
governed  for  many  ages  with  all  the  wisdom  and  all  the  benignity  tnat  despotism  can 
admit  of. .  But  one  of  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  the  Shooa  or  Shuarua,  a  sort 
of  ooa^r  of  the  palace,  having  become  hereditary,  and  plifced  himself  at  the  head 
of  the  army  and  of  the  principal  revenues,  soon  reduced  the  bova  or  king  to  the  mere 
shadow  of  a  monarch.  Cochin-China  was  separated,  and  it  formed,  under  the  dy- 
nasty-of  N'guy^n,  a  kingdom  first  tiflnilary  to  Tonquin  and  aflerwards  its  rival. 
The  civil  wars  which  brok«iOUt  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  on  the  ascension 
of  a  Shikoa,  gave  the  king  an  opportunity  of  resuming  the  supreme  power.  With  a 
view  io  revive  his  clairos  l#  CoBhin-Ghiiia,  he  interfered  in  the  internal  revolutions  of 
that  country,  and,  with  wann  though  interested  zeal,  attacked  the  usurpers  of  the 
throcie  of  N'guyen.  One  of  these  usui|>ers  in  revenge  invaded  Tonquin,  where  he 
destroyed  the  house  of  L6,  and  established  himself  in  the  sovereignty,  retaining  also 
(hat  of  the  greater  part  of  Gochio»Chiiia. .  The  rightful  heir  of  the  latter,  however, 
succeededi  hy  dint  of  p^raeveranee,  in  re-*Gonquering  his  kingdom ;  and  pursuing  his 
ttsurpeni  into  the  heart  of  Tanquin,  made  hinMielf  master  of  that  country,  which  he 
kept»  under  the  {HretoKt  that  the  house  of.  L^  waa  extinct.  Thus,  this  prince,  Ong« 
N'guyen-ShoODg,  the  Shang-Shong  of  some  authors,  now  reigns  over  all  the  ancient 
kiQgfikMn  of  Aimamy  to  which  he  has  added  Lac-The,  Laos,  and  Cam-  I  Eai|iii»«r 
bodia.  But  the  national  hatred  of  the  Cochin-Chiiiese  against  the  |  ^~***"* 
Tonquineae ;  the  inauboidinatioo  of  Laos  and  other  parts  of  the  interior ;  the  sup- 
pasad  exifltenoe  of  an  heir  to  tlie  house  of  L6 ;  and.the  death  of  the  princes  who 
Vf0f9  the  immediate  heirs  of  the  throne  of  N'guyen-Shoong,  are  circumstancea 
whiqh  aompel  u*  to  regard  the  Annamitic  empire  as  a  mere  passing  meteor. 

The  Tonquinesehave  flat  and  oval  countenances,  tighter  complexions  I  TteT«Bq«i. 
than  the  other  Indian  nations,  and  blacjc,  long»  and  thick  hair.     Their.  |  "^^ 
whole  dreaa  consists  of  a  rebe  which  reachea4heir  heels.     Their  monosyllabic  lan- 
guage ia  derived  from  the  Chinese,  fiom'ifliich  however  it  is  distin^ished  by  the 
poaseasion  of  a  number  of  comfound  worda^  and  by  aspirate  and  hissing  sounds, 
which  are  wanting  in  the  Chinese.*  The  Toni}uines&  baive  also  changed  the  written 
character^  or  perhi^  they  have^ieserved  one  vhiah  has  gone  into  disuse  in  China. 
Their  literature  is  suppaeed  to  be  rich  in  wof  ks  of-  eloquence.     For  six  centuriea 
they  have  commitled  the  htatory  of  their  country-  to  writing-    Though  less  refined 
than  the  Chinese,  tfaian«kion  seems  to  poaseaa  avgppaater  degree  of  moral  vigour. 
They  have  exhibted  an  iofetuous  bravasy,  and  their  history  records  some  aplendid 
ioalaaeea  of  heroism  and  generosity.     They  are  described  as  hospitable,  faithful  in 
friendship)  and  entertaining  great  respect-for  civil  justice  ;t  yet  they  are  accused  of 
vanity,  ficUenaaa,  dissimulation,  and  revenge. ;{:     Living  under  an  absolute  despo- 
tism,'the  Tonquineae  have  probably  few  virtues  and  few  vices  but  what  are  common 
to  them  with  their  neighbours.     Their  army^  which  amounts  to  100,000  |  SMinditad 
men,  often  beats  the  Chinese.     Thw  navy,  consisting  of  200  galleys,  |  ^**'*' 
is  remarkable  for  nothing  except  the  employment  of  a  sort  of  Grecian  fire  which 
bums  under  water.  § 

Here,  as  in  China,  the  monarch  annually  celebratbs  a  festival  in  ho-  I  uirand«» 
nour  of  agriculture.  Polygamy  exists  in  sll  ita  latitude.  No  woman  |  <«m* 
claims  the  righta  generally  attached  to  matrimony,  and  they  are  discarded  by  the 
men  at  pleasure.  '  The  marriages  are  made  without  priests,  but  the  consent  of  pa- 
rents is  essential.  Barrenness  is  here  a  great  reflection  on  any  family,  but  the  mix- 
tare  of  many  children  of  diflerent  mothers  occasions  no  inconvenience.  ||  The  pomp 
of  the  burials,  the  elegance  of  the  coffins,  the  superstitious  selection  of  particular 

•  Alex.  Rhodes,  Dictionarium  Anaroitieuni.  Roma»  1653.    Henrsf,  Ssggio  Frtctico^  p.  134. 
Vilentyn,  Detcript.  du  TonqiiiD»  p.  6. 
f  LABiflflSchdre,  li.  p.  S6,  &c. 

i  Marifii,  Retotion  du  TonqaiDi  p.  64,  66,  fcc.  (tmd.  Frsa^) 
§  Ul  BiHseh4r«,  t.  S35.  I  Hsrini,  p.  155. 
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aktiations  for  gcaves,  and  the  festivals  in  honour  of  ancestors;  every  thing,  in  shor 
reminds  us  of  the  funeral  solemnities  of  the  Chinese.     They  are  fond  of  scenic  re 
presentations  of  the  comic  sort,  dances,  and  cocking  matches.     They  have  alsc 
among  them  som^  of  a  tragic  nature. 

BUnubccaces.  I  '^^^  Touquinese  succeed  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  cotton  goods, 
Commetce.  |  muskets,  porcelain,  Chinese  paper,  varnished  furniture,  and  hardware. 
Their  foreign  trade  corisists  of  silks  of  all  sorts,  painted  calico,  earthen  vessels, 
medical  drugs,  musk,  ginger,  salt,  dye-woods,  aloe- wood,  marble,  alabaster,  and  var- 
nished goods.*  They  keep  up  a  great  commercial  correspondeikce  with  China. 
The  Portuguese  and  Dutch,  whd  ^ttempteS  to  form  some  commercial  relatione 
with  Tonquin,  were  obliged  to  give  tiiemap;  nor  have  •the  French  been  more  for- 
tunate. Since  these  attempts,  their  only  connection  with  Europeans  has  consisted 
of  some  visits  made  by  the  English  merchants  of  Madrasi  who  have  not  followed  up 
that  intercourse  with  any  steadiness.  The  Jesuit  missiDiiaries  were  cobipletelj  ex- 
pelled in  1779. 

Cochin^inib  j  To  the  south  of  Tonquin  we  find  Cochin-Cbih a,!  the  geography  of 
which  has  been  rendered  obscure  by  the  number  of  contradidoiy  authors  who  have 
treated  of  it  This  country,  which  was  included  along  with  Tonquin  under  the  ge- 
Vncottiocief  i  ^^^^  name  of  Annam,  J^as  separated  from  it  600  years  ago.  it  is  nn- 
■bootinEiM.  I  certain  under  what  name  it  was  particularly  designated,  or  is  now  by  its 
own  inhabitants.  That  of  Annam  iM'  too  extensive.  That  of  QiWmmi,  mentioned 
as  the  name  of  the  kingdom  by  a  good  observer,;|;  seems  to  belong  only  to  the  prin- 
cipal province.  $  The  Japanese  call  the  country  to  the  west  of  China  Cotehin- 
Djina,  and  the  Europeans  have  followed  tiiem.  'But  a  new  qnestion  rises  here. 
What  are  the  limits  of  the  country?  The  nature  of  the  lands,  and  the  limits  occu- 
pied by  a  particular  nation,  have  made  the  Europeans  confine -their  application  of  the 
name  of  Cochin-China,  or  Sovdkem  Jhman^  to  the  coast  lying  between  Tonquin  and 
Tsiompa,  300  miles  in  length,  and  varying  from  thirty  to  seventy  in  breadth.  We 
shall  not  deviate  from  this  convenient  application  of  Uie  term.  If  recent,  and  per- 
haps temporary  conquests,  have  subjected  the  coasts  of  Cambodia  to  the  king  of 
Cochin-ChiQa,  the  name  may  still  be  employed  with  propriety  to  distinguish  a  nation 
Uncertainty  of  which,  as  wdl  as  their  eeunlry,  is  essentialiy  difibrent  fioni  &  other.  The 
geography  of  the  provinces  is  still  less  satisfactory.    Those  who  follow 

■    ^" '  I  of  Cam- 

to  use  the 
reach  from 

the  12th  to  the  16th~degree  of  Mitude;  *and  that  ofj^oiiiMr,  wiiich  is  identical  with 
low  Cambodia.  Ancient  traveUers  give  Ooehin-China  a  much  mors  oomplicated, 
yet  probably  a  more  correct,  though  obscure  division;  in  which  we  hare  aUeaipted 
to  fix  the  following  provinces,  proceeding  from  north  to  south. 
FroriiMti  and  I  Hu6,  Ho6,ir  or  Toan  Hoa,**  separated  from  Tonquin  by  a  narrow 
^""^  I  defile,  which  is  closed  up  by  a  wall,  contains  a  large  city,  with  a  royal 

fortified  castle,  the  ordinary  residenoe  of  the  reigning  monarch.    This  city,  with  a 

e>pulation  of  30,000  souls,  bears  the  name  of  Ke-Hoa  in- the  popular  dialect,  and  of 
oo-Shooang  in  the  language  of  die  mandarins.    The  province  of  Quambin  is  in 
the  mountains. 

That  of  Shang,  (or,  in  the  Portuguese  ordiography,  Ciam,)tt  less  extensive  by  two- 
thirds  than  modem  accounts  represent  it,  contains  the  magnificent  bay  of  Turon, 
frequented  by  the  junks  of  the  Chinese  and  other  nations,  surrounded  by  a  pictu- 
resque and  fruitful  country,  and  receiving  the  waters  of  a  river  on  which  is  situated 
the  city  of  Tai-Foo,  the  centre  of  the  commerce  of  Cochin-China.{;|;  It  was  in  the 

•  Valctyn,  p.  5.  p.  31,  &c. 

f  For  additional  notices  of  Cochin-China,  sec  note  at  the  end  of  Book  LIT.     Phil.  EJ, 

i  Wttsthof,  in  Valcntyn,  iy.    Description  de  Cambodia,  p.  52,  S3. 

§  Alex,  de  Rhodes,  Relation  du  Tonquin,  au  comm. 

I  LaBiasachdre,  i.  p.  35.    Barrow's  Voyage  to  Cochin-China.    • 

t  Valcntyn,  De8cript.du  Tonquin,  iv.  p.  3.  ••  Alex,  de  Rhodes,  1.  c 

ft  D'Anvillc's  Map  of  Asia.    Vslcntyn,  I  o.  ^  Barrow's  Voyage. 
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DaouBtAifiB  of  the  south-west  of  Tai-Foo  that  the  Dutch  tiaTeilen  met  with  the  pro- 
vince or  tributary  principality  of  Tiam  or  Thiem,  removed  by  d'Anville  160  miles  to 
.the  north- westi  because  this  geographer  was  not  aware  that  Laos,  from  which  Thiem 
has  been  disjoined,  extends  a  great  way  south,  between  Cambodia  and  Cochin- 
China,  coming  almost  in  contact  with  Tsiompa.*  On  the  sea  shore  we  find  the 
province  of  Quan-hia  (or  Quan-sia)  with  the  city  of  Banbong.  Next  comes  the 
rich  and  fine  province  of  Quinam,  or  Quin-Nong,t  with  the  city  of  the  same  name, 
containing  10,000  souls,  and  situated  on  the  bay  of  Shin-shen.  This  is  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  whole  kingdom.  The  province  Foy  of  the  Dutch  is  called  Phayn  b) 
the  missionaries.  In  that  of  Niaron  we  find  the  city  of  Din^Foan,  probably  the 
same  with  Qui*Foo,  mentioned  as  a  large  town  by  a  modem  traveller.;!;  The  pro- 
vince  of  Niatlang  forms  the  southern  extremity  of  Cochin-China.  Raman,  which 
d'AnviUe  substitutes  for  this  province,  is  merely  a  country  town  ;  and  the  two  dis- 
trict of  Dingoe  and  Dihheut  belong  to  the  province  of  Hu6. 

There  is  no  shore  that  sufieqrs  more  perceptible  encroachments  from 
the  sea  than  that  of  Cochin-Chinai  M.  Foivre  found  that,  from  1744 
to  1749,  the  sea  had  gained  190  feet  from  east  to  west.  The  rocks  in 
the  southern  provinces  are  in  unstratified  masses,  generally  granite,  and 
sometimes  w^  perpendicular  fissures,  in  the  middle  of  tibe  river  of  )lu6-Hane, 
three  niles  up,  theie  m  an  island  of  sand,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a  large  and 
magnificent  siabaster  rock,  which  in  several  places  is  perforated  quite  across.  It  has 
got  the  name  of  the  *^  Hill  of  Apes."  The  coast  generally  presents  sandy  shores. 
In  such  places  the  anchoring  ground  extends  a  great  way  out,  and  consists  of  a  miry 
Band  mixed  with  shells.  In  some  parts  the  beach  is  strewed  with  rounded  pebbles. 
Opposite  to  such  places  the  anchorage  is  rocky  and  bad.  In  those  situations  in 
which  the  shores  are  mountaiiious  and  steep  there  are  no  soundings.  It  is  opposite 
to  the  saady  parts  that  nadrepoiea  and  coiai  are  found  in  spots  separated  from  one 
another  by  short  distanees. 

Nature  has  divided  this  oountiy  into  two  distinct  portions,  the  plain  I  iiiehich 
and  the  mountains.  These  last  enjoy  a  steady  tempemte  climate ;  but  |  *<^^« 
to  strangers  they  prove  unhealthy,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  owing  to  an  im- 
pregnation  which  the  waters  derive  from  decayed  leaves  and  minerals.  In  these  tive 
the  sayige  tribes  called  Mcyi  or  Kemo^  niho  wotsbip  the  sun,  and  employ  magical 
charms  to  preserve  their  nee  fields  firom  Uie  depieditiMis  of  elephants.  They  abound 
in  tigers  and  monkeys.  They  eontain  some  iroa  if  ines^  which  are  worked.  Pure 
gold  is  abo  found  among  theair  ^nd  silver  has  lately  beok  discovemd*  The  princi- 
pal riches  of  the  mountains  are  their  forests,  whish  prcSwce  rose-wood,  iron-wood, 
ebony,  sappaii,  sipdal  wood,  eagle  woeil,  i^d  cslaB^ao-— the  ]|ist  of  which  sells  in 
China  for  its  wei^t  in  gold.§  Biuh-Eiang  is  the  pkce  most  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  the  bemtiful  tree  called  Aloexylum  eefym,  from  i|jfoh  is  obtained  the  resinous 
aromatic  concretion  called  calambac,  or  in  i^hin-Chinese  kmam.  Paper  is  made 
of  the  haik  of  the  same  tree.||  The  common  eagle-wood  {hois  d^aigle)  is  the  pro- 
duce of  trees  of  the  genus  AgaUoehuim.  Other  vahiable  substances  are  found  here, 
such  as  gum  lac,  elaborated  by  insects  on  the  Croton  lacciferumy  and  the  sanguis 
dracomsj  obtained  firom  various  trees,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Draeana  ferrea ; 
and  the  tallow  tree,  or  Sebifera  glutinosa  of  Loureiro,  already  mentioned.  U 

The  plain  is  exposed  to  an  unsupportaMe  decree  of  heat  in  the  months  I  The  low 
of  June,  July,  and  August,  except  in  the  places  which  are  refreshed  by  |  ^"°'^* 
the  sea  breezes.     In  September,  October,  and  November,  the  plentiful  rains,  which 
fall  exclusively  in  the  mountains,  swell  the  numberless  rivers  with  which  the  country 
ia  intersected;  in  an  instant  all  the  plain  is  inundated,  the  villages,  and  even  the 

*  Wuithof,  in  Vftlentyn.    Deacript.  de  Cambodia,  p.  53. 

t  The  Quenia  of  Father  Khodes«  ^  La  Bissachdre,  i. 

§  Charpentier-Cossigny,  m^iDoire  in^dit.  cit^  par  M.  Blancard,  Commerce  des  Indes  et  de 
la  Chine,  ^.  344,  &c. 

I  Loareiro»  Meraorias  d^^  Academ.  dat  Scienciaa  da  Lisboa,  ii.  205—213.  Valentyn,  ahd 
the  notes  on  Barrow,  in  the  Fren^tranalation,  written  by  the  author  of  this  work» 

1  See  page  265  of  this  vol. 
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h<iii0M,  ar»  10  many  iaieti.  Boata  are  navigated  over  the  fieUk  and  hedges,  and  -tiie 
childeen  in  small  barica  go  out  to  fiah  for  the  mice,  which  cling  to  the  branches  of  tiie 
trees.  This  is  the  season  of  inland  commerce,  large  fairs,  and  popular  f^tes;  but 
the  cattle  are  sometimes  drowned,  and  are  picked  up  by  the  first  who  finds  them. 
In  the  months  of  December,  January,  and  February,  the  north  wind  brings  with  it 
cold  rains,  which  are  the  only  symptoms  of  winter.  This  plain  produces  an  immeftae 
quantity  of  rice,  of  which  there  is  a  double  harvest,  and  which  sells  at  less  itiaaa  a 
penny  per  pound;  also  maize,  millet,  several  kinds  of  beans,  and  pumpkins;  aU  tbe 
fruits  of  India  and  China,  a  great  quantity  of  sugar  canes,  the  juice  of  which  purified 
and  formed  into  cakes,  is  exported  to  China,*  particularly  from  the  proflace  of 
Shang;t  areca  nuts,  betel  leaf,  cotton,  silk  of  good  quality,  tobacco,  and  indigo. 
The  Laurus  myrrhaX  gives  a  kind -of  cinnamon  whiclif'for  its  camphorated  odour 
and  saccharine  flavour,  is  preferred  among  the  Chinese  to  the  cinnamon  of  Ceylon.  § 
The  tea  of  Cochin-China  would  be  exeellent,  if  the*culture  of  it  were  more  attended 
to.  Tbe  plant  called  dinaxangy  or  green  indigo,  woold  of  itself  enrich  any  colony. 
The  Cochin-Chinese  have  a  small  breed  of  horses;  mules,  asses,  goats,  and  plenty. 
of  poultry.  They  derive  a  good  aliment  fsom  Saltcomim,  Jrenarimy  and  other  saline 
plants,  and  the  different  species  of  Uh(B  and  Futiy  thrown  out  upon  their  ^ores. 
The  sea  affords  them  fish,  different  ^cies  of  the  mollnsca,  parttcalariy  Holoihmria 
or  Bichos-domoTy  which  are  greedily  eaten  by  all  the  nations  of  the  sovth^eaM  of 
Asia.  The  islands  of  Cochin-China  abonnd  as  much  as  any  part  of  the  eastern 
regions  in  the  nests  of  the  sahuigan  swallow,  ox  kinmdd  eiculmtaj  which  are  so  much 
in  request  among  the  epicures  of  China. 

infcaMtuiti.  I  This  country,  where  so  many  interesting  articles-  of  produce  aittract 
the  commerce  of  Europe,  is  peopled  by  one  of  the  most  active  fuid  lively  nations  of 
TVirmui.  1  \^ig^^  Their  small  figuies  and  oHve  complexions  give  them  no  high 
n^iMon.  I  place  in  the  scale  of  beaaly;  The  common  people  follow  the  reUgion 
of  Buddlia ;  the  mandarins  study  the  writings  of  Confueiia.  The  Catholic  ^ith 
had  made  some  progress,  and  the  rising  church,  even  in  a  political  point  of  view, 
claimed  the  protecting  care  of  the  European  powers:  but  now,  tbe  death  of  the 
prince,  who  was  a  pupil  of  the  bishop  of  Adian,  has  left  it  without  support  in  the 
midst  of  perils  and  of  obatacles*  Kad  the  principlea  of  diat  cemmanion,  and  the 
governments  which  are  under  tfieir  mfiuencei  been  more  conspicuous  for  adding 
that  generous  tolmance  of  whichthey  so  gresidiiy  avail  theomdves  when  they  take 
up  their  residenoe  in  other  eeontiies,  they  would  be  entitled  to  Inore  sympathy  under 
their  difficulties-,  than  manyjeadofs  win  be  inclined  t»gi««  them.  The  vulgar  tongue, 
though  a  dialect  of  the  Chim«ft|4s  not  undqprstood  in  China.  The  written  charac- 
ters are  nearly  the  syne;  bet  mly  a  Om^  aunber  are  known  to  iis.||«t-<Ben!on8  of 
condition  dress  in  silk.  Inmanaars  ^y  display  all  the  poUteness  t§  the  Chinese. 
The  costume  of  both  sexes  ognsists  of  Hawing  robes  with  wide  sleeves,  nnder  which 
are  vests  and  trousers  of  cotton.  Th^men  wear  a  sort  of  turiran  on  the  head,  and 
use  no  shoes  or  slippers.  Their  houses  are  built  of  bamboo,  and  roofed  with  reeds 
and  rice  straw.  They  are  generaUysimrounded  with  groves  of  orange  and  lemon 
Maimftetares  I  trees,  bananas,  and  cocoas.  The  Cochin-Chinese  manufacture  a  spiri- 
***  *^  I  tuous  liquor  from  rice,  for  their  own  use.  They  are  tolerable  skillul  in 
the  manufacture  of  hardware,  and  their  pottery  and  stone  wares  are  handsome.  In 
music  they  have  made  some  progress.  Lord  Macartney,  during  his  stay  at  Turon, 
witnessed  a  sort  of  historic  opera,  containing  recitations,  airs,  and  choruses.  Their 
ships  are  elegantly  formed,  the  largest  being  about  sixty  tons  burden.  The  form  of 
their  sails  is  admirably,  adapted  for  going  near  the  wind,  being  constructed  on  the 
principles  of  a  fan,  which  is  opened  and  shut  in  a  moment.  The  rowers  move  in 
time  to  the  notes  of  a  hvely  song.  The  ceremonies  and  festivals  proclaim  the  Chi- 
nese origin  of  the  nation.  When  the  sovereign  dies,  they  make  a  point  of  burying 
him  in  profound  silence,  for  fear  of  conveying  the  important  intelligence  to  genii 

•  Barrow.  f  Charpentier^asigny,  loc.  cit.  p.  370. 

^  Loureiro,  Memorias,  i.  :>B5,  ^  Blanctrd,  lodTclt  p.  374. 

I  Adclunj,  Mithridatcs,  i.  p.  90. 
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heslila  to  tint  empire^  who  might  mm  on  Biich  a  moment  to  Tuk  it  Inlh  now 
disasters.* 

We  haTaakeady  mentioned  that  Coehin^hiimfonned  in  ancient  times  I  mnoriai 
one  state  with  Tonquin.  But  a  reheUious  govemor  afterwards  erected  |  ***'*^ 
here  an  independent  kingdom.  His  successors  subdued  Tsiompa  and  Cambodia.  But^ 
enervated  by  the  enjoyments  attached  to  despotbro,  the  princes  of  the  djmasty  of 
N'guyen  allowed  their  favourites  and  miniktens  to  oppress  the  people;  and  becoming 
in  a  little  the  puppe^  of  their  slavish  courtiers,  they  held  the  sceptre  on  a  most  pre- 
carious tenure.  The  Tonquinese  interfered  in  the  troubles  with  which  Cochin-China 
was  agitated.  Disdaining  a  foreign  yoke,  the  three  brothers,  Tay^SoHj  employed 
their  influenee  to  raise  an  army :  from  delivessia  they  became  usurpers,  and  took 
possession  of  the  kingdom.  One  of  these  rebels  also  achieved  the  conquest  of 
Tonquin.  He  died  in  1798,  a^d  his  extensive  dominions  were  divided  aijiong  his 
SODS.  The  lawful  piince,  taWag  tefiige  with  ^  king  of  Siam,  endeavoured  to  form 
a  party  in  the  southern  portion  eS  the  kingdom.  The  bishop  of  Adran,  I  The  iiUhsp  or 
who,  from  being  a  missionary,  had  -hecome  vicar  apostolic  and  prime  |  ^^"^ 
minister  to  the  rightful  sovereign  of  Cocbin-China,  cmved  assistance  from  France. 
He  brought  over  to  Uwt  country  the  heir,of  the  erown,  whom  he  had  secretly  con« 
verted,  without  ventuiing  to  baptise  him.  Fiieice  seized  this  opportunity  to  estabUsh 
her  ii|0ueaee.  and  her  commerce  in  one  of  the  richest  countries  of  India,  but  was 
prevented  from  foUawing  up  that  object  by  llte^events  of  her  own  revolution.  The 
bishop  and  young  prince  returned,  attended  by  a  email  number  of  French,  but  the  bold- 
neas  and  perseverance  of  N'guyen-Shoong  at  last  conciliated  the  smiles  I  kih^  M^ayta 
of  fortunp.  The  dissensions  which  reigned  in  the  family  of  Tay-Son  |  ^^*^n^ 
aided  him  in  recovering  the  inheritance  of  hft  fiuhers.  To  these  he  added  Tonquin, 
and  he  now  raigns  over  all  the  Chin*Indian  countries  to  the  east  of  the  kingdom  of 
Siam.  An  inliepid  wairior  by  land  and  sea,  heigained  admiration  for  his  talents,  his 
correct  manners,  his  humani^,  and  a  generesity  unknown  to  Asiatics.  These  vir- 
tues were  partly  the  fruits  of  the  education  gi^en  to  him  by  the  bishop  of  Adran, 
ai|d  i>artJy  the  efiect  ef  the  events  of  his  Itfi.  Whan  arrived  at  the  summit  of  pros- 
perity, he  showed  himself  to  be  less  worthy ;  aad,.a»we  have  already  remarked,  the 
death  of  his  heirs,  and  the  discontent  of  the  Tonqaineee,- portend  no  long  duration 
to  the  Annamitic  empire.!* 

The  form  of. government  has  alw^ttf  been  despotic*  The  sovereign  I  ^^JT'^'^^S^ 
is  styled  ''  the  lung  of  heaven."  His  araixis-irom  lOO^OM  to  160,000  |  ibre«T^ 
strong,  among  whom  are  dO|000»armed  with  mui^ets,  and  trained  to  the  European 
exercise.  The  sokbere  wear  sahses  and  pikes  of  eneanous  length.  No  elepluuits 
are  now  employed  in  war.  A  Portugtese,  mko  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of 
Cochin-China,  cast  some  pieces  of  brass  tiijlnaaee,  whieh  are  still  in  existence.  Some 
Frenchmen,  among  whom  was  M.  OliviW,  hara«s9isted  the  present  king  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  respectable  navy.  He  has  himseM^  like  Peter  the  Great,  studied  the 
ut  of  ahi|Hboild^Bg,  by  causing  a  European  vessel  to  be  taken  -to  pieces  under  his 
eyes.  This  prince  has  been  seen  directing  the^mansMivres  of  1200  galleys,  a  hun- 
dred of  vfhkk  carried  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  large  guns.  But' when  he  got  the 
better  of  all  his  enemies,  he  allowed  this  branch  of  his  foree,  which  is  so  essential 
an4  so  well  adapted  to  the  local  situation  of  his  dominions,  to  fall  into  neglect. 

The  kingdom  of  Tsiompa  is  more  the  country  of  tigers  and  of  ele-  I  Kiogdom  or 
phanta  than  of  men.     Its  real  name  is  said  to  be  Bin-Tuam.'l    For  five  |  Tnompa. 
or  six  months  of  the  year  the  climate  is  unhealthy ;  the  heats  are  excessive,  the  wa- 
ter is  bad,  and  all  provisions  except  fish  are  scaree.     The  soil  is  sandy  and  poor, 
but  it  produces  cotton,  indigo,  and  an  inferior  sort  of  silk.§    The  inhabitants  are 
called  Loyes,  and  seem  to  be  of  the  same  stock  with  the  Laos,  or  Lows,  and  the 

*  Kaeffleft  Historica  Cochin-Chinx  Deicriptloi  p.  72^76, 
t  La  Bisiach^re,  Barrow,  &c. 

f  Ronljt  Carte  du  D^pdt  de  la  Marine,  and  the  article  Jynan  in  the  Dictionnaire  de  G^o- 
Craphie  Maritime,  par  M.  de  Grand-Pr^. 
§  La  BisMch^re,  i.  p.  16.    Barrow's  Voyage,  where  it  is  written  Fen-Tan. 
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L0I08  of  Tunnan.  They  are  large,  well  made,  and  muscular;  their  oomplexioiis 
ruddy;  their  noses  rather  flat;  and  their  hair  long  and  black, 
Domwi.  I  Donnai,  properly  so  called,  seems  .to  be  a  district  betwemi  Tsiompa 
and  the  mouths  of  the  river  of  Cambodia.  On  an  arm  of  that  large,  fine,  and  de«p 
river,  is  the  city  of  Saigong,*  which  was  for  some  time  the  naval  arsenal  of  the  king 
of  Oochin-ChinB.t  In  approaching  that  city,  we  sail  forty  miles  up  a  river  one  or 
two  miles  broad,  and  so  deep,  that  large  vessels  graze  the  verdant  banks,  while 
their  rigging  is  liable  to  get  entangled  in  the  branches  of  the  Ipfly  trees  by  which 
it  is  shaded.|  Cape  Saint-Jacques,  at  the  mot^h  of  the  river,  forms  a  very  good 
road-stead.  * 

TiM  Ftotoeis.  I  The  Pracel  or  Ptemeels,  is  a  lab3rrinth  of  islets,  rocks,  and  i^^llows, 
which,  according  to  the  most  approved  charts,  extend  in  a  li^  parallel  to  the  coast 
of  Cochyi-China,  between  north  telitnde  10^  46'  aod  16^  30',  die  mean  longitude 
being  about  109*  east.  But  soaie  Freooh  navigatoisrtiave  crossed  a  part  of  this 
space  without  encountering  any  rocks-  or-  shaUow%  whence  wo  must  conclude  that 
this  archipelago  is  in  reality  less  exteosive  thcAMt  appears  in  our  iiiaps.§ 
oontop  mod.  I  The  island  called  Poolo-Conflor,  or  <*  the  Island  of  Calabashes,^'  is 
situated  south  from  Cochin-China,  forty-fg«»  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
Cambodia.  It  is,  properly  speaking,  •-group  of  islands,  among  which  is  a  harbour 
capable  of  holding  eight  ships,  and  a  good  and  extensive  anchorage*  Jiere  veuek 
bound  to  China  purchase  provisions,  eapeciidly  buffidoes,  which  sometimes  weigh 
seven  quintals,  and  Chinese  pigs.  It  poduces  rice  and  several  fruits,  especially 
bananas,  shaddocks,  and  caktbashes.-  It  is  a  pbice  well  adapted  for  a  mihtuy  end 
commercial  station.  • 

Ktogdom  of  I  Of  the  kingdom  of  OaWhodia  we  have  few  authentic  accounts,  and 
^^"'''^'*'l  I  none  of  modern  dale.  The  Portuguese  eall  it  Gambofa,  (pronoimeed 
Cambokha.)  A  letter  of  one  of  its  lungs,  in  a  Dutch  translation,  has^it  Caabo^ 
(pronounced  Camhootja,)^  This  also  h  the  orthogn^hy  of  the  Malay  authors.** 
This  country  seems  to  Consist  of  tfiree  physical  regionsf  the  valley  watered  and 
inundated  by  the  Mey-Ken,  inckldiiig  some  largtf  islands  at  Us  mouth  ;tt  ^®  deserts, 
which  probably  begin  on  the  kordem  of  the  innndailed  territory »  and  extend  a  great 
way  to  the  east;  and  last^,  Hie  aea coast,  generally  k>w,  sanify,  coveted  with  oopfiice* 
wood,  and  washed  by  a  very  shaHew  8ea.f ) 

niTfforcim.  I  The  river  of  Cambodie  Mleitt*  the  sea  bf  tbrae  mouths;  that  of 
^'^^^  I  Saigong,  already  mentioaad*  and  which,  ancording  to  the  missioatries, 

is  more  parlicukrly  called  the  river  of  Oasobodia^^^  ^°^  calM  the  Japanese  river, 
from  being  frequented  by  the  junks  of  Snpem^  aad  a  third,  which  the  Dutch  have 
called  €M>equameyf}r  "the  Inconveafcoat.*'  'Vhe  second  of  theee  branches  also  re* 
ceives  the  name  of  the  Basflak,  and  the^third,  that  of  the  ^atsiam.  ||  ||  The  tides 
extend  a  great  way  up  this  riven  it  is  saicf  that  a  great  lake  or  islandbsea  is  con- 
nected with  these  mouths.  The  inuftdatfions  take  place  in  June.  The  beds  of  the 
two  western  branches  are  fuH  of  low  islands- and  sand  banks,  which  render  them 
unfit  for  being  navigated  by  laif  e  vessels. 

Tmnu  I      The  country  is  MKfTerently  peofded.     The  capital,  which  we  call 

Cambodia,  but  the  true  name  of  which  is  Eeuvok,  consists  of  a  single  street,  with 
ProdacUoM.  |  one  large  temple.'  The  chief  production  of  the  country  is  the  well  known 
yellow  pigment  called  gamboge,  which  is  also  used  in  roedk^ine  as  a  drastic  purga- 
tive. It  produces  considerable  quantities  of  ivory,  rose*wood,  sandal-wood,  ea^ie- 
wood,  and  calambac.  The  teak,  iron- wood,  and  caUophyllum^  which  grows  as  straight 
as  the  Norwegian  pine,  might  supply  ample  materials  for  ship  building*    A  little  tin 

*  See  note  at  the  end  of  Book  LII.    PhtL  Ed, 

t  Rosily,  cit4  par  Blancard,  Commerce  des  Indes,  p.  361.  i  Barrow's  Voyagre* 

i  Rosily,  Carte  du  D6p6tde  la  Marine,  and  the  article  ^t/nan  in  Grand-Fr^'s  Dictionnaire  ae 
fS^ographie  Maridme. 

I  Cambodia  is  called  by  the  Onamese  (people  of  the  country,)  Cou-Maigoe. 
5  Valentyn,  Description  de  Cambodia,  p.  48.  **  Ibid.  p.  36, 

-ft  Aagenaar,  in  the  Voyages  of  the  Dutch  Company,  r.  p.  360. 

tt  Chapman,  Annates  des  Voyages,  vii.  p.  15.  §§  Valentyn,  Ibid,  37,  t^S, 

II  Relation  des  Vicaires  Apostol.  i.  ch.  1.  p.  8. 
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ud  gold  ««  reported.  The  lands  produce  lioe  and  other  Tegetable  food.  Many 
Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Malays  are  settled  in  the  countij.  These  last  are  scarcelv 
distinguishable  from  the  natives,  who  have  dark  yellow  complexions,  and  long  black 
hair. 

A  Dutch  traveller,  ascending  the  river  to  the  north  of  Cambodia,  passed  the  towns 
of  Batjong,  an  ancient  seat  of  royalty,  and  Sumbapoor,  the  residence  of  a  high  priest, 
who  assumes  the  title  of  raja,  and  exacts  a  toll  frsm  passengers**  M.  Poivre  ob* 
serves,  that  a  short  way  from  the  capital  aie  Id  be  seen  the  ruins  of  an  |  Andcnt  city, 
ancient  city,  the  architecture  of  which  shows  something  of  the  European  style, 
while  the  ridges  in  the  adjoining. fields  indicale  that  .they  have  been  under  tillage* 
The  present  inhabitants  have  no  aortiif  tradMen  respecting  this  ancient  establish^ 
ment. 

Ponthjamas,  a  small  iadepewfcnt  state,  was  bounded  in  1705  by  a  I  snteorFw. 
Chinese  merchant  of  the  mm^  of  Kian^vSi.    TMs  state  prospered  |  ^^"^ 
under  a  flovoishiag  tnde.    Its  ei^iim,  which  receives  tTie  same  name,  is  situated  on 
the  west  coast  of  Cambodia,  wbkh  Juad  previMisliy  been  almost  a  desert. 

A  wide  and  deep  gulf  divides  the  southern  paft  of  Chin-India  into  two  1  Kiogdom  or 
peninsulas.  At  the  bottom  of  thai  gg^  we  i^d  the  famous  kingdom  of  |  ^^* 
Biam,  from  which  die  gulf  derives  its  iani>#i  libe  name  which  the  Siamese  give 
themselves  is  Taij  or  '^Free  Men."  Siam  is  #«n«me  of  Malay  origin.  Previously 
to  tbe  leceoC  enlargement  of  the  Birman^aipife»  the  rich  and  flourishing  monarchy 
of  Sims  was  considered  as  the  leading  Indian  state  east  of  the  Ganges.  Its  extent, 
however,  has  been  eurtailed  by  the  Biraan  israsions,  and  cannot  be,  at  present, 
fixed  with  accuracy.  It  is  probable  that  a  part  of  the  coast  south  from  Tenasserim, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  still  belongs  to  Siam.  It  is  separated 
firon  Pegu  on  the  west  by  a  chain  of  mountains;  on  the  east  another  chain,  little 
known,  separates  it  firom  Laos  and  Cambodia.  Thus  the  kingdom  of  Siam  may  be 
considered  as  a  wide  vaHey  between  two  dbaias  of  mountains. 

The  Siamese  Nile,  or  Meinam,  holds  a  high  rank  among  the  rivers  {  nim*. 
of  eaetem  Asia.  Kaunpfer  describes  it  m  very  deepi  idwajrs  filled  to  its  |  io"i»>«<><»«- 
banks,  and  larger  fbaa  the  Elbe.  He  adds,  that  the  inhabitants  suppose  it  to  rise 
in  ^e  same  mountains  with  the  Qaagee,  and  describe  it  as  dividing  and  sending 
branches  througli  the  kingdoms  of  Cambodia  and  Pegu ;  accounts  which,  though 
iUMtloos,  inehilB  perhaps  sosAo  diafignptd  tnrthsT  Tbe  inondatioa  takes  place  in 
September.  In  December  the  waters  decline.  Itdifiess  Iron  tiie  Ganges  in  sweli* 
ing  first  in  its  upper  part,  owing  its  inipiaition  imncipally  to  the  sains  which  fall 
among  the  mounlaaas.  The  wailar*of  |he  Vsinam,  though  muddy,  is  agreeable  and 
wholesome:  the  inundation  is  most  rsmaihaUe  in  the  centse  of  the  kingdom,  and 
much  less  so  in  tke  neighbourhood  of  the  sea.  The  operations  of  the  rice  harvest 
are  conducted  in  a  great  measure  in  boats.  T|hD  soii  of  the  mountains  is  dry  and 
barren  <  but  tiie  river  banks  consist  of  a  rich  $mA  deep  alkvial  soil,  where  scarcely 
a  single  stone  or  pebble  is  to  be  found.  The  banks  of  the  Meinam  are  low  and 
marshy,  but  exceedingly  populous  from  Bankok  to  Yuthia.  Lower  down  they  are 
mere  desert^,  swarming  with  monkeys,  phosphoric  flies,  and  mosquitoes.  Tbe 
Siamese  year  is,  with  respect  to  weatlier,  divided  into  three  parts.  The  |  scMoni. 
first  two  months,  December  and  January,  form  the  winter,  during  which  the  north 
wind  prevails :  it  is  a  dry  season,  but  almost  as  warm  as  the  summer  is  in  France. 
The  third,  fourth,  and  fiflh  months,  are  called  by  the  Siamese  their  little  summer;  the 
great  summer  consists  of  the  other  seven.     The  weather  in  summer  is  n)oist.t 

The  immense  forests  which  surround  the  valley  of  the  Meinam  con-  I  J'*^?^''!? *** 
tain  some  valuable  kinds  of  wood,  which  are  vaguely  mentioned  by  the  |  t^^  ^ 
missionaries.  The  bark  of  the  tree  tonArt,  is  used  for  making  paper.  The  wood  of 
ihefaang  tree  forms  a  good  red  dye.  They  have  three  varieties  of  rice  ;  wild  rice, 
mountain  rice,  and  that  of  the  plain.  Among  the  diflerent  kinds  of  cotton,  there  is 
one  too  fine  to  admit  of  being  spun.     The  lands  which  are  so  situated  as  not  to  ad- 

*  Wttsthof,  in  Yalentyn,  p.  54  and  55,  f  Loub^re,  tome  i  p.  53. 
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mit  of  iaundation  are  under  com  crops.     Peaie,  and  other  legunuaous  species,  are 
abandant ;  maize  is  cultivated  only  in  the  gardens. 

The  animal  species  of  Siam  are  common  to  it  with  the  whole  of  the  neighbour- 
ing countries.  Its  elephants  are  celebrated  for  their  beauty  and  docility.  The  white 
ones  are  held  in  veneration,  because  the  Siamese  believe  that  the  souls  of  their  de- 
'  ceased  sovereigns  pass  into  their  bodies.  The  horses  are  bad,  and  the  cattle  scarce. 
There  is  here  a  small  sort  of  panthor  of  the  size  of  a  dog,  which  only  attacks  wild 
birds.  Wild  boars  and  monkeys  ave  in  great  abundance.  The  birds  and  insscU  of 
this  country  are  remarkable  for  their  kug^  size.  The  nocto  is  larger  than  an  ostricb. 
All  travellers  speak  in  terms  of  admiration  of  certainJiNidsy  the  species  of  which  are 
not  determined,  whose  tufts  of  whila^ar  sad  faathesa. enliven,  Jike  so  many  biilliaat 
flowers,  the  verdure  of  the  woods.*  The  Meiaam  is  sometimes  infested  with  vene- 
mous  serpents.  The  trees  on  its  baMlss  are  covered  with  phosphoric  flies,  which  emit 
and  retain  light  with  all  the  r^gularit^  i>f  a  revolving  Mchine.  But  the  fine  objects 
which  this  scene  presents  nevenhanish  from  t^  trwreller's.miad  the  recoUection  of 
the  numerous  crocodiles  with  whioh  the  river  aboands,  whi<;]li  are  sometimes  fiAj 
feet  in  length. 

Minenis.  |  The  principal  mines  of  £iam  ipa  those  4>f  tin  and  copper,  the  last  of 
which  is  sometimes  mixed  with  a  J^e^gpld*  Antimony  and  lead  are  also  found  aod 
exported.  The  country  produces  beaytiful  marbles,  agates,  and  sapphires. 
TkMrmuid  I  The  topography  of  a  coimtjry,  the  interior  of  which  has  not  been  tra- 
*'™'^°*^  I  versed  by  any  Europeaa,  is,  ^f  course,  veij  defective*  The  capital  is 
called  by  the  natives  Siyuihuiy  or  simply  Omng,  u  e.  *'  the  court"  The  Porhiguew  • 
have  changed  the  name  Siyuthia  into  Juth^  and  Odia.  That  town  embraces  a  large 
territory  occupied  with  cottages  and  gattdeas.  But  the  vie^  given  of  it  by  Loub^ 
must  be  somewhat  modified.  Father  ^^arvaise  tells  us  that  the  foreigners'  quarter 
is  full  of  brick  houses ;  and  that  the  part  iiccupied  by  the  nativea  contains  handsome 
paved  streets*!  The  judicious  traveller  Ksmpfer  expressly  says  that  '*  the  temples 
are  more  elegant  than  the  churches  are  in  Germany.  The  Puka-Thon  is  a  pjnunid 
in  a  plain  to  the  north-west  of  the  city,  in  memory  of  a  famous  victosy  gained  orer 
the  king  of  Pegu.  Its  height  is  120  feet,  and  liie  building  masaive,  but  elegant.  In 
the  eastern  part  of  the  city  are  two  squares,  suirounded  with  walls,  and  se|Mtfated 
by  a  canal.  It  contains  monasteries,  eoloaoades,  and  temples,  the  adfst  conspicuous 
being  the  temple  of  Beiklam,  with*!  a  large  «ad  splendid  povofa,  oommented  wilb  sta* 
tues,  sculptures,  and  other  decorations*', 

tiie  LoMchof  I  Louvok,  a  populous  town  w  the  great  livar,  frequently  shares  with 
><*»»  Polo.  I  Siyuthia  the  honour  of  beiqg  th^  m^^aace  of  the  court  This  is  pro- 
bably the  Loeach  of  Maico  Polo;  he.  arrived  diare  from  Poolo-Coodor  by  sailing 
along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  gutf  of  Siam,  and,  leaving  Louvok,  he  directed  lus 
course  along  the  western  shore  of  t^  gulf  to  Petani  or  Patau*  An  explanatioo  so 
natural  would  have  occuired  to  all  his  commentators,  if  they  bad  not  found  thip  osme 
written  in  several  editions  BoBOch*  Near  the  mouth  of  the  river  we  find  Bankokt 
called  in  the  country  Fwu  This  is  the  key  of  Siam,  in  the  direction  of  the  sea«  Its 
environs  are  embellished  with  delightful  gardens.  Above  the  capital  i^e  find  Porse* 
looc,  the  chief  town  of  an  ancient  principality  of  the  same  name,  famous  for  its  dye- 
woods  and  valuable  gums.|  Cambouri,  on  the  frontier  of  Pegu,  is  the  seat  oi  a  great 
commerce  in  eagle-wood,  ivory,  and  rhinoceros  horns.  From  this  place  comes  the 
finest  varnish. 

That  part  of  Uie  kingdom  of  Siam  which  lies  on  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  is  an  ancient 
conquest  of  the  Siamese  from  the  kings  of  Pegu.  Here  the  Birman  language  ^ 
8poken.§  The  Birmans  have  reconquered  Tenasserim,  with  its  port  Mergui,  sna 
the  island  of  Junkseylon;  places  which  have,  on  that  account,  been  already  describ- 
ed. ||  But  the  Siamese  still  retain  the  kingdom  of  Ligor  on  that  coast,  a  countr/ 
which  yields  a  very  pure  tin  called  calinJ^ 

•  Choisy,  Vovaffe  ^  Siam,  1741,  in  12mo.  p.  229.  t  Gervawc,  Hist.  d«  Siam. 

*  Turpin,  HisL  de  Siam,  i.  p.  23.  ^  Lc  P.  Gcrvtisc,  p.  lU  *«• 
"ne  page  273.                                                          1  Kaunpfer,  Hist,  du  Jspon,  i.  P-  *^' 
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hi  physical  qualities,  the  Stamese  make  an  approacli  to  the  Mongo-  |  TbB( 
lian  race.  Their  jfaces  are  of  a  square  form,  with  wide  and  prominent  cheek  bones; 
so  that  the  cheeks  themselves  appear  somewhat  hollow.  The  forehead  is  narrow, 
terminating  in  a  point  almost  like  a  chin.  Their  eyes  are  small,  rather  dull,  and 
rise  towards  the  temples.  The  white  of  the  eye  is  exceedingly  yellow.  The  width 
of  their  mouths,  and  the  thickness  and  paleness  of  their  lips,  give  them  a  singularly 
ugly  aspect.  They  are  in  the  practice  of  ^blackening  their  teeth,  and  partially  corer- 
ing  them  with  gold  plates.  Their  comple^ons  are  olive,  with  a  mixture  of  red. 
Kasmpfer  compares  them  to  ne^oes,  and  even  to  monkeys.*  Thehr  monosyllabic 
language  has  not  been  carefully  examined.  The  Siamese  alphabet  con-  |  lugnase. 
tains  tfaarty-seven  consonants;  «M  the  vowels  fbrm  a  distinct  list.  It  contains  the 
letters  R  and  W,  which  ^re  unkn(fwn*to  the  Chinese.  The  pronunciation,  as  in 
other  ancient  languages,  is  a  sort  of  chant  Neither  nouns  nor  verbs  have  inflex* 
ions.f    The  sacfed  books,  Mise  ^ose  of  the  Btrmans,  are  in  the  Pali  language* 

The  mannecs  of  the  Siamese  resemble  partly  those  of  Indostan,  and  |  huhmr. 
partly  those  of  China.  Polygamy  is  pllowed.  The  princes  sometimes  marry  their 
own  sisters.  The  wil^  humble  and  submissive,  neither  presumes  to  sit  nor  to  est 
with  her  husband :  vigilant  and  attentive  in  the  pr^aration  of  his  food,  she  does 
not  eat  till  he  has  finished.  She  never  goes  out  in  the  same  boat  with  him,  and  even 
when  lying  on  one  common  bed,  she  has  a  lower  pillow  to  mark  her  inferiority. 

Their  funerals  bearU  great  reserablanee  to  those  of  the  Chinese.  The  talapoins, 
or  monks,  chant  hymns  in  the  Pah  language.  When  the  solemn  procession  is  ended, 
the  body  is  burned  on  a  pile  of  valuable  fiagrant  wood.  The  tombs  are  in  the  form 
of  pjrramids,  and  those  of  die  kings  are  of  large  dimensions  both  in  height  and 
breadth. 

The  Siamese  are  fond  of  dramatic  exhibitions,  founded  on  their  sa-  I  Pnuk  tmnie- 
cred  mythology,  and  the  fabulous  history  of  their  heroes.  They  have  |  ■*•••• 
bull  races,  aquatic  boat  fights,  combats  of  elephants,  cock*fightings,  contests  of  h«h> 
man  strength,  wrestling  matches,  rope  dances,  religious  processions,  illuminationSi 
and  beautiful  firopworks.  >  Their  mechanical  talents  lie  dormant  firom  |  iniiittrr. 
their  habitual  indolence.  In  iron  aud  stecA  manufactures  they  are  far  behind,  but 
excel  in  jewellery,  and  in  miniature  painting.  The  common  people  are  employed  in 
fishing,  and  other  labours,  for  subsistence.  The  higher  classes  divide  dieir  time 
between  inActivit^  and  the  tricks  of  a  petty  commerce. 

Their  chief  commereial  connections  are  with  Japan,  China,  Indostan,  I  OonoMiceb 
and  the  Dutch.  Their  exports  consist  of- grain,  cotton  benzoin,  sandal  wood,  and 
different  other  woods;  antimony,  tin,  lead,  iron,  loadstone,  impure  gold,  silver,  sap- 
phires, emeralds,  agates,  roek  ciystal,  and  marble.|  To  these  is  to  be  added  iamhaCf 
which,  according  to  some,  is  a  native  copper  containing  gold ;  according  to  others, 
an  artificial  compound.6  They  have  also  shi^een  skms,  nicely  dressed  and  oma^ 
mented  with  figures^  which  form  a  valuable  article  of  export,  sometimes  sold  at  enoi^ 
mons  prices. 

Sommona-Oodom,  the  god  of  the  Siamese,  is  the  same  as  Buddha.  I  ma^mtmH 
His  priests  and  monks,  whom  we  call  talapoins,  are  called  jcmX:oo  in  the  |  '"^^ 
language  of  the  country.  His  precepts,  contained  in  a  book  called  VinaCi  are  nei- 
ther many  nor  rigorous :  but  the  civfl  laws  are  severe  and  bloody.  Slaveiy  here  ia 
perpetuated  by  birth,  except  in  the  case  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  persons  enslaved  in 
consequence  of  debt,  whose  children  are  considered  free.  Enslaved  debtors  aie 
also  themselves  free  as  soon  as  they  have  fulfilled  their  engagements. 

The  government  of  Siam  is  despotic  and  hereditary.  The  sovereign,  |  Oowmwi 
as  among  the  Birmans,  receives  almost  divine  honours.  Three  times  in  the  day  he 
presents  himself  for  an  instant  before  his  great  oflicers,  who  prostrate  themselves  on 
the  ground.  II  There  is  no  hereditaiy  nobility  to  share  the  awful  dignity  of  the 
crown.  The  monarch,  when  he  pleases,  may  marry  his  own  sisters,  and  even  hia 
danghtera*     But  the  power  of  this  monarch  seems  to  have  sufie^ed  diminution  in 

•  Kxmpfer,  Hift.  du  Japon,  i.  p.  29.    Loubare,  i.  p.  81.  f  Loubdre,  ii.  p.  94 

#  Van  Vfiet.    Account  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sitm,  p.  63,  (in  Dutch.) 

i  Dd^ple*  Oriental  Repertory,!,  p.  118.  I  Van  TUet,  p,  19. 
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proportion  to  the  increase  of  his  courtlj  pomp.  His  revenues  were  said  to  hare 
fallen  a  century  ago,  from  a  proportion  of  forty  to  four  or  five.  According  to  a  cen- 
aua  taken  at  that  period,  the  adults  of  both  sexes  amounted  to  1,900,000,  which 
Amj.  I  would  give  a  population  of  between  three  and  four  millions.     Loubcre 

says  that  in  his  time  there  was  no  army  except  some  royal  guards :  and  Mandelslo 
reckons  the  number  which  could  be  raised  on  emergency  to  be  about  60,000,  with 
3000  or  4000  elephants.  These  estiraat^  indicate  a  scanty  population.  The  navy 
was  composed  of  a  certain  number  of  galleys  of  different  sizes,  the  chief  merit  of 
which  consisted  in  their  rich  decorations.  The  riVers  of  Chin-India  have,  in  civO 
wars,  been  frequently  the  theatre  of  naval  battles. 

HirtMT.  I  The  history  of  the  Siamese  has  Ms  Chasms,  but  is  not  loaded  with  any 
fabulous  chronology.  Their  era  goes  baclTto^^  pretended  disappearance  of  their 
god  Sonunona-Codom,  544  years  before  Chriilt.  Their  first  king  began  his  reign 
in  the  1300th  year  of  their  era,  or  about  A.  D.  756.  Wars  with  Pegu,  and  usurpa- 
tions of  the  throne,  constitute  the  sad  and  untfbim  epochs  of  the  Siamese  history 
subsequently  to  the  discovery  of  the  coimtiy  by  the  Portuguese.  In  1568  the  king 
of  Pegu  made  war  on  them,  which  %^afl  sM  by  historians  t6  be  on  account  of  two 
white  elephants  which  the  Siamese  refused  to  deliver  to  him ;  but  probably  the  chief 
motive  was  to  reconquer  the  coast  of  Bengal  Bay,  which  had  bden  dismembered  from 
his  dominions  by  the  Siamese.  For  want  of  attention,  the  politics  of  the  Asiatics 
are  sometimes  supposed  to  be  more  absiffd  than  they  real)/  are.  After  scenes  of 
carnage  on  both  sides,  Siam  became  tributary  to'  Pegu.  But  in  1620  Raja  Hapi 
conitttttiM  I  delivered  his  country  from  that  state  bf  servitude.  In  1680  Constantine 
'^*'*'^  I  Phalcon,  a  native  of  Gephalonia  in  Greece,  having  become  a  favourite 
with  the  king  of  Siam,  opened  a  trade  with  France  with  the  view  of  supporting 
his  ambitious  designs ;  but,  during  the  king's  last  illness,  the  grandees  of  the  couit 
ordered  him  to  be  beheaded,  and  the  connection  with  France  was  consequently 
broken  oflT.  The  Birmans  have  not  been  able  to  reduce  the  Siamese  to  a  state  of 
permanent  subjection. 

nniuaift  «r  I  To  the  south-east  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam  K^  the  Peninsula  or 
'**'*****        I  Malacca  or  Malaya,  560  ntfles  long,  and  from  eighty  to  110  broad. 

The  interior  of  this  peninsula  seems  to  be  entirelji  occupied  with  vast  natural 
forests.  No  maps,  ancient  or  modern,  describe  it  as  containing  t6wns«r  villages. 
^^STi?  I  ^^  ^®  ^^^  1644,  Governor  Van  Vliet,  to  whom' we  are  indebted  for  a 
Snenor.  |  good  account  of  Siam,  attempted  to  dend  detaeHments  into  the  interior. 
The  level  parts  were  covered  with  underwood,  where  it  wtis  necessary  to  open  a  road 
with  the  hatchet;  and  with  marshes,  in  which  the  natives  alone  were  able  to  get 
along  over  the  trunks  of  felled  trees.*  When  on  eminence  is  gained,  tlie  eye  is  de- 
lighted with  beautiful  trees ;  but  among  these  treies,  brambles,  thorns,  and  creeping 
plants,  are  so  closely  interwoven  as  often  to  prebend  aif  insurmountable  obstacle  to 
the  progress  of  the  traveller.  In  these  forests  musquitees  tly  in  swarms  like  thick 
clouds.  At  every  step  there  is  a  risk  of  treading  on  a  poisonous  serpent*  Leopards, 
tigers,  and  rhinoceroses,  when  disturbed  in  their  native  haunts,  are  ready  to  devour 
any  traveller  who  is  not  provided  with  a  strong  escort,  and  who  does  not  keep  up  a 
ifare  during  the  whole  night.  Nor  is  an  escort  easily  commanded.  The  Malays,  a 
hundred  times  more  dangerous  than  the  tigers  and  the  serpents,  never  attend  a  Eu- 
ropean but  with  great  reluctance.  £vea  those  who  were  subject  to  Dutch  authority 
often  seized  the  first  opportunity  to  betray  the  persons  whom  they  had  been  employed 
v^^Pttt-  I  ^^  <^o^"<^^  ^n  ^'^^^  ^^n  der  Putten,  a  zealous  traveller,  undertook, 
t^  I  with  a  detachment  furnished  to  him  by  the  Governor  Albiaus,  to  pene- 

trate to  Mount  Ophir^  called  in  Malay,  Goonong-Lelang,  situated  near  the  sources 
of  the  river  Moar,  in  the  south-east  of  Malacca  but  as  soon  as  he  quitted  his  boat, 
his  escort  gradually  took  to  flight,  and  he  could  not  accomplish  his  undertaking, 
ftodatttau.  I  The  parts  best  known  produce  pepper  and  other  aromatics,  and  some 
qiecies  of  gums.  The  forests,  arrayed  in  eternal  verdure,  contain  aloe-wood  eagle- 
woody  sandal-wood,  and  cassia  odorcUo,  a  species  of  cinnamon.    The  air  is  impreg- 

•  Biathanr  Bort»  IIS.  p.  103^  quoted  in  the  Memoin  of  BaUria. 
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oated  with  Ike  odour  of  iniiunierable  flowers,  which  perpotually  miceeed  one  another 
without  an  iatenral.  But  the  uncultivated  state  of  the  country  generates  in  many 
parts  a  highly  noxious  atmosphere^  and  occasions  a  general  deficiency  of  human 
food.  Fish,  however,  beans,  and  fruits,  are  found  in  this  country.*  The  animal 
kingdom  is  little  known.  Among  the  birds  which  seem  to  be  numerous  and  extremely 
beautiful,  the  bird  of  Juno  is  mentioasd,  wkich,  without  the  tail  of  the  peacock,  dis^ 
plays  a  plumage  equal  to  his  in  elegaMO  and  in  beauty.t  The  tiger,  pursuing  the 
antelopes  over  the  riverst  sometimes  &Hs  a-pvey  t»  the  caiman.];  From  the  hedge* 
h«^  of  Malacca  is  obtained  tha  Halaeoa  bazoajh-fnoai  the  wild  dephants  plenty  of 
ivory.  Tin  is  the  only  mineral  substaitce  exported,  though  gold  is  found  in  some  of 
the  nvers.  The  tin  mines  of  Peia  are/ound  in^v^leys.  After  large  roots  |  tib  ninM. 
of  trees,  sometimes  seven  feet  in  dapth,  me  removed,  the  ore  is  found  in  a  fine  black 
sand,  which  closely  resemhbs  itin  appearance.  When  a  rocky  stratum  appears,  the 
digging  is  discontinued,  altb»Hg^  it  jdso  seei^s  to  contain  the  same  ore,  because  the 
mining  resoiwces  of  the  Malays  aiwtee  cenfilie4  to  enable  them  to  make  way  thiou|^ 
the  rocks.  §  ftometiiaes  the  Gbineso  undeUal^e  the  mining  operations,  and  they  are 
decidedly  more  #Kpert  than  the^aatii^  in  refilling  and«meitiiig  the  metaL 

The  maritime p«1sar^vida4intejdx4|alaykingdefns;  Patflmi,Tron-  I  pn,viiie«or 
gaoon,  and  Pahang,  on  the  ea^t  coast;  J^og  at  the  southern  extremity;  |  kiosdoiiH. 
Pera  sind  Queda  on  the  west  side.*    To  these  we  may  add  Malacca  and  its  territory, 
called  Mahijra.    In^he  interior,  thei^ate  of  JIVlanang^Gabo  is  separated  from  the 
Dutch  territory  by  the  Romboon  mountains. 

In  the  time  ef  Mandelslo,  the  city^f  P|^an^  inhabited  by  Malays  and  |  PitraL 
Siamese,  was  built  of  wood  and  cane,  bi^t  the  mosqne  was  of  brick,  and  the  trade 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese  and  ^oituguese,  the  natives  being  chiefly  occupied 
in  fishing  and  husbandry*  Accordii^^fb  this  traveller,  continual  rains  fall,  accompa^ 
nied  with  a  north-east  wind,  during  the  months  of  Nevembar,  December,  and  Janu- 
ary. Oxen  and  bufialoes  weie  used  f^  agricultural  purposest«a«d  crops  of  rice  were 
cultivated.  Fruit  and  game  w^e#lnin<lant;  the  forests  swarmed  with  monkeys,  ti- 
gers, boars,  and  elephants.  , 

A  modern  traveller  praises  Tronganon  as  a  favourable  mart  for  the 
porchase  of  pepper  and  of  tin.||  .  P^ang,  (in  Chinese  Pywg-ltang,)  ex- 
ports geld,  areea^iuts,  and  rattans.  IF  The  kingdom  of  Johor  occupied  the  eastern 
extremity  of  this  Ch^rsoiMe.  Bstusaber,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  was  situated 
sijiteen  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  river  Yohor,  in  a  marshy  soil.  But  at  present  this 
kingdom  is  in  a  state  ef  vassalage  to  a  piratical  chief,  who  is  called  king  of  Riom, 
and  resides  in  Pooloo-Biolang  Island,  one  of  those  \i(hich  divide  the  strait  of  Since* 
poor  firom  that  of  Malacca.  .  This  strai^  derives  its  name  from  a  Sfalay  town,  found- 
ed by  the  first  polonies  of  that  |K^pie  adsr  their  emigration  from  Sumatra.  Cape 
Romania,  the  southern  point  of  Asia,  is  called  in  the  copntry  itself  Oodjon  Tana. 
The  city  of  Malacca,  founded  by  a  Malay  prince  about  the  middle  of  I  ^b,  of  Mk. 
the  thirteenth  century,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese  from  1511  till  |  >»•«• 
1641,  when  the  Dutch  took  it  According  to  le  Gentil,  this  place,  which  once  rival- 
led €^a  and  Orrauz,  has  npw  eery  little  commereial  importance,  and  is  weakly  forti- 
fied. But  the  marshes  which  render  the. approach  difficult,  the  river  Crysorant, 
which  partly  encircles  it,  and  the  solidity  of  the  works  of  St.  Paul,  which  are  built  of 
regular  iron-stone,  render  it  capable  of  a  long  de£BOce.^^  From  20,000  inhabitants, 
which  it  contained  under  the  Portuguese,  its  population  is  reduced  to  3000  or  4000. 
The  suburb  Tranquera  is  peopled  with  Chinese  and  persons  of  Portuguese  extrac- 
tion. Within  the  last  half  century  some  sucd^ssful  attempts  have  been  made  to  cul- 
tivate the  camphor  tree  in  this  neighbourhood,  the  produce  of  which  has  somewhat 
reanimated  a  languishing  commerce. 

Pera,  a  kingdom  rich  in  tin,  is  governed  by  Mshometan  princes,  who  |  itm. 
are  withheld  from  working  their  mines  by  a  superstitious  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the 

•  BUncard,  Commerce  des  Tndcs,  p.  328.  f  ^^^  Wurmb,  Mem.  de  Batavia,  p.  46li 

$  Valentyn,  Malacca,  p.  310.  4  Memoira  of  Batavia,  W^  p.  S58. 

I  Blancsrd,  p.  338.  1  Mem.  of  BaUvia,  iv.  p.  344. 

•*  See  the  plate  No.  SMn  Valentyn,  and  the  Memoirs  of  Batavia,  iv.  p.  325. 
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genii  of  the  inooiitanis.  Tlie  adjoining  stale  takas  its  noma  fironi  the  capital  Queda, 
i|H^ '  I  a  town  containing  8000  souls.  It  has  a  harbour,  which  is  well  frequent- 
ed, and  carries  on  a  great  trade  in  tin  and  elephant's  teeth. 

fboioo-M-  An  English  captain,  having  married  the  daughter  of  the  king  while  be 

^pSStit  ^'^^  ^°  ^^  coast  of  Queda,  obtained  the  soTcreigntj  of  the  idand  Poo- 
waiH*  isiud.  loo-Penang,  which  he,  without  delay,  transferred  to  his  coontrj.  The 
English  call  it  Prince  of  Wales'  Island,  and  have  formed  on  it  an  important  establish- 
ment, as  the  harbour  is  so  situated  as  to  comniand  the  strait  of  Malacca,  while  the 
soil  is  rich,  covered  with  teak  forests,  svgar  caifes,  and  rice  fields,  and  found  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  pepper  and  iadigo** 

In  our  general  view  of  the  races  oi  mankind  vpe  have  di^mgoished  the  Halajs  as 
the  model  of  the  fifth  variety  of  our  species*  That  people  is  not  indigenous  in  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca,  but  one  of  th^  trihes- invaded  and  colonized  it  in  the  12th 
century,  having  fled  from  the  territory  en  the  river  Malaya,  in  the  island  of  Sumatra, 
before  the  victorious  armies  of  a  king  of  Java.  •  This  tradition  haa  nosr  been  com- 
]rfetely  confirmed  by  the  investigali(KV  of  Messrs.  Ijeyden  and  Manden,  according 
to  whom,  the  Malays  form  the  indigenous  peprfhtion  of  Sumatra,  and  probably  abo 
of  Java.  They  belong,  therefcre,  to  the  fifth  peatdtfision  of  the  worM,  Oeeamca, 
which  is  to  be  described  in  the  six  f<^lowigg  be^cs. 
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*  Sir  Home  Popham's  nescrtption  of  Pncioe  of  Wales'  Island,  1805.  Howisoi^  Extract  in  the 
Bpbemerides  of  Weimar,  xvi'ii.  p.  129. 

t  For  a  Teiy  full  account  of  Saigon,  the  country,  and  its  trade,  and  of  the  navigation  of  (he 
river  leading  to  it,  which  seems  to  be  called  the  Donnai,eee  Hist  of  a  Voyage  to  the  China 
8ea»by  Lieut.  White,  of  the  American  Navy,  performed  in  1819-20.  He  complains  greatly  of  Uie 
exactions  and  impositions  on  commerce  with  strangers,  as  being  beyond  endurance,  and  having 
driven  away  nearly  the  whole  trade  of  the  country  with  foreigners.  Yet  he  states  that  with 
•all  the  burdens  and  exactions  his  su^f  was  on  board  at  Saigon  for  f^T  22  per  Chinese  picul  of 
133  pounds;  whereat,  what  he  afterwards  took  in  at  Java,  to  complete  his  lading  cost,  g8  50. 
He  was  told  that  if  he  had  completed  his  cargo  at  Saigon,  the  exactions  would  have  been  no  nsore 
than  hciwaa  aubjected  to  for  the  partial  cargo  he  took  in.  This,  if  true,  he  saya  would  have  ren- 
dered the  adventure  very  lucrative.  T%e  charges  on  a  vessel  of  252  tons  amounted  to  upwards 
of  {(2700.  He  represents  the  country  as  aflfording  the  richest  mineral  and  vegetable  products. 
Six  kinds  of  rice.  The  Bay  of  Touron  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  Cape  St.  Jamea,  or 
8t  Jaques,  is  the  commencement  of  a  chain  of  monntains  extending  along  the  coast  to  the 
North,  as  ftr  as  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin.  It  is  an  excellent  mark  for  the  entrance  of  the  Don^ 
liver,  being  on  its  north  side.  The  Bay  of  Vung-tan  is  2^  miles  from  the  point  of  the  Cape; 
snd  the  channel  less  than  2  miles  wide,  is  bounded  on  the  south  hy  a  fiat,  the  joint  alluvial  de- 
posiu  of  the  several  branches  of  the  Camliodia  and  Donnai  rivers.  The  city  of  Saigon  is  59^ 
ndles  from  Cape  St  James  by  the  course  of  the  Donnai,  on  which  it  is  situated,  and  contains 
'^  inhabitants,  of  which  10,000  are  Chinese.    The  navy-ysrd  sad  nsvsl  arsensl  ow/  vie 
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JiChmrdDemififiion^faiUmwCh'ma  IUmikm0fih€  WoMj  emprehending  ft* 
regiotu  iikuUed  m  the  Ocmm  betufeeit  J^nea,  Ma^  and  Anenea^ 

Wb  bow  lesre  die  ql<b  hmtir  €ow<nmit,4h»ni<ton8,  chies,  and  empires  of  which 
have  falleii  under  our  view.  OmMMmkm  is  elaimed  by  another  worlds  or  ratfier, 
perhaps,  the  magniieent  fwgmap&  of  a  former  world,  scattered  over  the  mighty 
ocean.  There  extends  over  a  spwm  of  more  thtti  6000  miles  a  labyrinth  of  islands, 
an  immense  archipelago,  in  the  InMst  of  which  are  twenty  countries  spacious  like 
minor  eontineiKCB,  mad  one  oTthen  equallkig  Europe  in  extent. 

These  regions  present  in  evefy  <{uarter  scenes  fitted  to  move  the  most  I  ocnaai  tiev 
frigid  imagination.  Many  nations^ore*^  here  found  in  their  earliest  in-  |  "^O"""™- 
fancy.  The  adiplesi  openiilgli  htfre  been  afforded  for  commercial  activity.  Nurn* 
beriess  valuable  productions  have  been  already  laid  under  contribution  to  our'  insa- 
tiable  luxury.  Here  many  natural  tre^piiares  still  remain  concealed  from  scientifie 
obaervaticm.  How  nnmeiVtis  are  the  gulfl^,  the  ports,  the  straits,  the  lofty  mountains, 
and  tiie  smifaig  phiins!  Whatlnagliificenoe,  what  solitude,  what  originality,  and  what 
variety!  Here  the  aoophyte,  the  motionless  inhabitant  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  created, 
by  its  accumulated  exuviasi  a  rampaft  of  calcareous  rock  round  the  bank  of  sand  on 
which  it  has  grown.  Grains  of  seed  are  brought  to  ^s  spot  by  the  Urds,  or  wafted 
by  the  winds.  The  nasceiit  verdure  makes  daily  acquisitions  of  strength,  till  the 
young  palm  wave»its  verdant  foliage  over  the  surface  of  the  waters.  Each  shallow 
is  converted  into  an  island;  and  each  island  improved  into  a  garden.  We  behold  at 
a  distance  a  dark  volcimo  ruling  over  a  fertile  country,  generated  by  its  own  lava* 
A  rapid  and  charming  vegetation  is  ittsplayed  by  the  side  of  heaps  of  ashes  and  of 
scorise.  Where  the  land  is  moVe  extended,  scenes  more  vast  present  themselves: 
sometimes  the  ambiguou3  basak  rises  majestically  in  prismatic  columns,  or  lines,  to 
a  distance  too  great  for  the  eye  to  reach,  the  sohtary  shore  with  its  picturesque  ruins. 
Sometimes  enormous  primitive  peaks  boldly  shoot  up  among  the  clouds;  while,  hung 
on  their  sides,  die  daik  pine  forest  varies  the  immense  void  of  the  desert  with  its 
gloomy  shade.  In  another  place  a  low  coast,  covered  with  mangroves,  sloping  in- 
sensibly beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea,  stretches  alar  into  dangerous  shallows,  where 

vith  many  of  the  naval  establiahmesta  in  Europe.  It  contains  ample  materials  of  the  most  c^ 
cellent  kind  for  several  frigates,  and  in  fact  two  frigates  of  Kuropean  construction  were  built 
there  under  the  superintendance  of  French  officers.  The  city  of  Donnai  is  on  another  branch 
of  the  same  river,  and  is  about  SO  miles  northward  of  Saigon.  From  the  western  part  of  Sal- 
^on  a  canal  has  been  recently  cut  23  miles  long,  12  feet  deep,  and  80  feet  wide,  through  im- 
mense forests,  connecting  with  a  branch  of  the  Cambodia  river.  It  was  cut  through  in  6  weeks 
at  that  place  by  26,000  men,  at  the  sacrifice  of  6000  lives,  and  was  barely  finished  in  1819. 

The  royal  city  of  Hui  is  stupendous.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  ditch  9  miles  in  circumference, 
and  100  feet  broad.  Its  walla  are  of  brick  laid  in  a  cement,  of  which  sugar  is  a  principal  ing^« 
dient,  and  are  60  feet  high.  The  pillars  of  the  gates  are  stone,  and  are  70  feet  high,  and  over 
the  arehes  are  towers  90  to  100  feet  high.  The  fortress  is  built  on  the  plan  of  Strasbin^,  ia 
Germany.  The  smallest  guns  are  18  pounders,  the  largest  68  pounders,  east  in  the  king's  own 
foundry.  The  whole  number  of  guns  to  be  mounted  ia  1200 1  100,000  men  are  constantly 
employed  on  the  works,  and  it  is  now  (1820)  nearly  completed.  The  Bay  of  Touron  is  one  of 
the  finest «  die  worid.-*PAi7.  Ed, 
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the  noisy  waves  break  into  sprajr.  To  these  8id>Iime  horrois  a  scene  of  enchaat- 
ment  suddenly  succeeds.  A  new  Cjthera  emerges  from  the  bosom  of  the  enchanted 
wave.  An  amphitheatre  of  verdure  rises  to  our  view.  Tufted  groves  mingle  their 
foliage  with  the  brilliant  enamel  of  the  meadows.  An  eternal  spring,  combining  with 
an  eternal  autumn,  displays  the  opening  blossom  along  with  the  ripened  fhnts.  A 
perfume  of  exquisite  sweetness  embalms  the  atmosphere,  which  is  conttnuaily  re- 
freshed by  the  wholesome  breeses  faan  tfie  sea.  A  thousand  rivulets  trickle  down 
the  bills,  and  mingle  their  plaintive  murtnars  with  the  joyful  melody  of  the  birds  ani- 
mating the  thickets.  Under  the  shade  of  the  cocoa,,  the  sauling,  but  modest  ham- 
lets present  themselves,  roofed  with  banana  leave#,  and  decorat^  with  garlands  o( 
jessamine.  Here  might  mankind,  if  tltoy  could  only  throw  bff  their  vices,  lea4  lives 
exempt  from  trouble  and  from  wank  Their  bread  grows  on  the  trees  which  shade 
their  lawns,  the  scenes  of  their  festive  amusement  Their  light  barks  glide  in  peace 
on  the  lagoons  protected  from  the  swelling  surge  by  the  coral  reefs  surrounding  their 
whole  island,  at  a  short  distance  fi|om  the  shore,  and  xaiiin«ig  their  domestic  water 
in  the  stillness  of  a  prison.  • 

SiirtS'the^^  I  ^^^  region  was  long  explored  in  quest  of  a  Terra  Autralist  a  con- 
SSirL  ^  I  tinent  which  was  sup§i^td'to  rivsi  the  eld  world  in  extent  After  a 
series  of  multiplied  voyages  had  disaipaleib  lha|  ^Uusory  expectation,  geographers 
still  recognised  in  this  wide  ngion^a  Mh  great  divissengoif  the  ^aprldt  Unless  we  fix 
New  Holland  and  New  Zealand  as*  app^dagaa  of  Asia,  we  must  create  a  new  di- 
vision to  comprehend  these  vast  ^untnes.  If  Ibis  necessity  is  once  admitted,  the 
principle  employed  ought  to  be  purely  scientific.  Wb%t  reaso»  can  there  be  for 
dividing  into  two  this  great  archipelago,  whi4h  pf^sgnts  on  the  terrestrial  globe  such 
a  manifest  and  striking  whole  t  W^  seek  for  a  Ime  of  demarcation  between  the 
Moluccas  and  Papuas,  where  none  is  traced  tby  duturet  The  ancients  restricted  the 
name  of  Asia  to  the  continent  so  denominated.  Whei>  the  qiodein  discoverers  of 
Sumatra,  Java,  and  Borneo,  connected  tf^se*  islands  with«Asia,  they  were  igno- 
rant of  the  extent  of  that  archipelago  of  WhKh  they  foiled  a*  part  But  we  have 
no  reason  for  declining  to  nestrict  2ie  naaae  of  AsiSrio  the  limits  assigned  Ao  it  by 
nature. 

I  The  Chinese  Sea  separates  Asia  from  th»  great  ocean,  «s  the  Medi- 
terranean separates  Africa  from  Europe*  To  the  west  we  continue  the 
boundary  line  through  the  strait  of  Malacca,  and  then  toming  round  the  north  point 
of  Sumatra,  we  proceed  to  the  point  where  the  92d  meridian^  east  from  London 
crosses  the  equator.  Through  the  whole  southern  hemkphere  that  meridian  will 
form  a  convenient  division  between  the  seas  of  New  Holland  and  those  of  Mada- 
gascar and  Africa.  The  islands  of  Amsterdam  and  St  Paul  w^l,  on  this  principle, 
remain  connected  with  the  archipelago  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  When  we  leave  the 
Chinese  Sea  to  the  north,  the  channel  between  Ponnosa  and  the  Phillippines  being 
the  broadest,  marks  the  natural  boundary^  From  this  w<>draw  a  line  which,  follow- 
ing that  part  of  the  waters  which  is  most  of  ishmds,  sepamtes  the  Japanese  seas  to 
a  distance  of  300  or  450  miles,  and  reaches  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  40th  pa- 
rallel of  north  latitude  with  the  152d  meridian.  The  40th  parallel  will  c<Hitinue  to 
bound  the  new  division  of  the  world,  till  we  come  to  the  point  where  it  is  crossed  by 
the  158th  western  meridian  from  London.  Taking  our  departure  from  this  point, 
we  separate  the  North  American  seas  from  those  of  the  Oceanic  archipelago  by  the 
shortest  line  that  can  be  drawn  from  this  to  the  poiAt  of  intersection  of  £e  lOSth 
western  meridian  and  the  equator.  This  meridian  will  be  our  boundaiy  through  the 
southern  hemisphere. 

nesigna^  or  |  The  fifth  part  of  the  world  thus  determined  is  found  to  be  situated  in 
w^Sl'^  I  the  Great  Ocean,  that  which,  of  all  others,  is  the  Ocean,  by  way  of 
eminence.  This  essential  character  is  not  common  to  it  with  any  other  division  of 
the  globe :  it  is  a  character  which  impresses  a  special  physiognomy  on  its  geography, 
as  well  as  on  its  natural  and  its  civil  history.  It  is  therefore  worthy  of  being  made 
the  foundation  of  its  name.  It  will  be  called  Oceanic  a,  and  its  inhabitants  Oceanians ; 
names  which  will  supersede  the  unmeaning  or  inaccurate  designations  of  Austral- 
>  Notasia,  Austral  India,  and  Australia.    New  Holland  has  not  one  Asiatic  fea- 
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tore*  Eztondiaf  the  principle  of  the  nomenclatore  which  is  in  present  use,  we 
ought  to  call  Africa  **  Occidental  Asia*''  This  designation  would  be  equally  conrecC 
wiSi  those  others.  There  is  no  occasion  for  perpetuating  the  memory  of  the  pre* 
tended  Tmra  AuBtraiiis^  in  the  name  of  a  part  of  the  world  which  is  not  exclusively 
situated  on  the  Austral  (or  southern)  heiais|^ere.  The  happier  term  of  Polynesia 
wUl  be  presenred  for  that  subdivision  of  Oeeanica  to  which  it  has  been  specially  ap* 
plied. 

In  order  io  study  the  details  of  this  vast  territory,  we  proceed  to  divide  |  subdinrioM. 
it  into  a  plurality  of  subordinaie  groups ;  and  in  our  classification  we  shall  endea- 
vour Io  reconcile  the  rigorous  principles  T^f  natiffal  geography  with  the  routine  of 
other  geographers.   We  shall  therefore  iirs(  go  over  the  islands  situated  between  the 
Indian  Sea,  tiie  Chinese  4ea,  and  the  Ocean,  as  far  as  the  132d  east  meridian. 

These  islands, 'which  will* form  oar  «orth-west  Oeeanica,  generally  I  kohMtmc 
pass  for  an  apnendage  of  Asia,  altU^gh  the  Chinese  Sea  detenkiines  |  ^^<**''^^ 
so  evidently  the  aetiui  frontier  of  Asia.     Not  fp  browbeat  with  much  disdain  a  pre- 
judice consecrated  by  the  usage  of  two  centuries,  we  shall,  in  the  arrangement  of 
our  materihls  at  least,  make  t£ese  regions  intermediate,  while  we  lead  the  unpreju- 
diced reader  to  recognise  the  ttsgund  classifioation.    From  the  Moluccas,  we  shall 
pass  by  a  short  interval  4o  Orsat  Oeeanica,  to  which  accident  has  assigned  the  name 
of  New  HoHaods  Arranged  louid  this  imBaense  isle  we  find  New  Gui-  I  centni  ooe^ 
nea,  New  Britain,  New  Ireland,  Setsmon's  Islands,  Louisiada,  Terra  |  "^^ 
del  Spirito  SantQ,New  Caledonia,  New  Zealaiidf  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  This  cen- 
tral potion  of  Oeeanica,  (friiich  it  will  peihaps  be  necessary  to  subdivide  again  into  two 
regions,)  inolndes  the  countries  lealt  known,  and  the  most  numerous  remains  of  the 
Oceanian  negro  race,  who  appear  to  be  the  true  aborigines  of  this  part  of  the  world. 

Our  third  sectidii  will  include  the  eastern  part  of  Oeeanica,  or  the  I  ^l^  ^^ 
nufloberiess  small  islands  wUeh  cover  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the  Mari-  |  ^SSi^  ' 
ans  to  Easter  Island  and  Owyhee.  To  these  the  learned  President  de  Brosses  has 
api^ed  the  name  of  Polynesia,*  which  the  Portuguese  authors,  Juan  de  Barrost  and 
Diego  Gou|o,|  had,  two  centuries  brfore,  givoi  to  the  Moluccas,  the  Philippines, 
and  others  to  the  east  of  Java. 

Natose  has  given  this  part  of  the  world  a  very  prominent  and  charac-  I  chaiiifl  t€ 
teristic  physiognomy.  No  portion  ef  the  surfece  of  the  globe  has  more  |  Tb^^pHSricf. 
numeroils  inequahtaes,  and  in  none,  except  America,  have  the  chains  of  mountains 
so  striking  a  polarity-K^o  marked  a  direction  from  north  to  south.  At  the  same  time, 
Uiese  chains  generally  present  about  the  middle  a  great  bend  from  west  to  east  The 
best  marked  among  them  is  that  formed  by  the  Marian  islands,  the  Carolines,  and 
the  Mulgraves,  wliich  are  probably  connected  by  means  of  St.  Augustine's  Islands 
and  some  other  links,  with  the  archipelago  of  the  Navigators,  or  that  of  the  Friendly 
Islands.     Their  general  direction  is  from  north-west  to  south-east.     Even  among 
the  Carolines,  where  that  Polynesian  chain  turns  due  east,  the  particular  I  ThePoiTM- 
links  lie  north  and  south.     Another  great  chain  makes  its  appearance  |  •^^''un. 
in  the  Isle  of  Luzon,  the  largest  of  the  Philippines,  which  passes  by  the  island  Pa- 
lawan into  that  of  Borneo.  The  direction  of  that  well  known  branch  is  I  cinin  or  the 
from  north-east  to  south-west.     It  bounds  on  one  side  the  basin  of  the  |  <^^>uo««8ca- 
Chinese  Sea.  More  to  the  east  that  chain  is  converted  into  a  number  of  minor  ones, 
united  in  groups  varying  in  their  structure.     The  chains  of  Celebes  and  Gilolo  are 
well  marked ;  but  a  larger  and  higher  one  crosses  New  Guinea ;  where 
some  of  its  elevations  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  In  New  South 
Wales,  the  long  line  of  the  Blue  Mountains  extend  to  Van  Diemen's 
Land,  terminates  in  South  Cape  and  Cape  Pillar,  immense  masses  of 
basalt,  which  give  a  magnificent  idea  of  this  Cordillera  of  central  Oeeanica.     The 
fointh  great  chain  takes  its  commencement  at  the  Andaman  and  Nice-  I  jcvmww 
bar  ishnids ;  then  gives  rise  to  the  Islands  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Timor,  and  |  ^^"^ 
otiiera.    It  runs  in  the  form  of  a  bow  from  nordi-west  to  south-east,  then  due  east, 

•  •  Pe  Brostea,  Hist,  do  NMg.  sax  Terres-Avstrsles,  i.  p.  80. 
t  BsrNs^A«^De#.i«tiMaei.  p.l4r.  t  D.  GotttO|AMiContin.t.m.l39. 
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bat  it  probably  paases  by  Cape  Diemeoy  (tiie  Cape  Leoben  ef  the  Fimieh  mape,) 
where  it  can  have  no  other  direction  than  north  anid  sooth* 

*Mit  disiDs.  I  All  the  archipelagos  of  eastem  Oceanica  lie  north  and  sooth*  New 
Zealand,  New  Caledonia,  and  £e  New  Hebtides,  form  well  marked  chains.  That 
of  Solomon's  Islands,  bending  from  the  soudi-eaflt  to  the  north-west,  is  contimied  in 
New  Ireland  and  New  Hanover.  It  ofleo  happens  that  the  small  chains  are  iadiTi- 
dually  terminated  by  a  larger  island  than  the  others  of  which  they  are  compoaed. 
Thus  the  islands  of  Otaheite,  Owyhee,  and  Terra  del  Spirito  Santo,  are  found  at 
the  extremity  of  a  line  of  smaller  islands.  These  analogiea  might  have  facilitated 
the  progress  of  discovery,  and  espeeialiy  eentribuied  to  make  each  arcfaipelaga  more 
easily  recognised.  By  carefully  marUnf  the  direction  of  a  chain,  navigators  .might 
have  become  almost  certain  of  di^ODveiiiig  new  islands ;  '%md  even  stiU,  they  ooght 
to  attend  to  a  principle  which  may  put  thean  en  thai/  guard  against  immenae  reefs 
which,  in  all  probability,  follow  che  dUrectioa  of  i^hains  at  the  bottom -of  the  ocean. 
fiBUi  kiandf.  |  Among  these  thouiaada  of  isknds,  some  shoot  up  to  ^a  considerable 
elevation,  generally  presenting  a  conical  Ibrm.  Many  of  them,  according  to  Foster, 
are  basaltic  :  the  centres  of  ti^e  mountains  ellaii  oonlain  wide  taanels,  «Ad  at  other 
ydauMM.  I  times  round  lakes  which  may  be  takef  for  ancient  craters.  Although 
the  presence  of  volcanic  substances  has  not  evaiy  wiiere  ftjaea  aspertained  by  satis- 
factory evidence,  we  know  already  in  Ocaaaaica  a  greater  nnmber  of  volcanoes  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Saiiocs  somaiiHnea  speak  of  them  with  adnuraticMi, 
at  other  times  with  terror.  In  one  plfce,  as  in  ^hootans  Uands,  near  New  Guinea, 
the  flames  and  the  smoke  rise  calmty  over  a  fruitful  aad^smiling  country;  in  another, 
as  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Marian  islandSi  (k%adful  tonents  of  faiaek  lava  darken 
the  shore.  The  volcano  of  Gilolo  broke  oat  u^  1673  with  a  violenca  whi<^  made 
the  whole  of  the  Moluccas  shidie.  The  ashes  were  carried  as  ftf  as  Magindanao, 
and  the  scoria  and  the  pumice  stones  floating  on  the  sea,  seemed  to  fetard  the  pro- 
gress of  the  vessels. 

LowMtadi.  I  All  the  low  iskods  seem  to  have  for  their  base  a  reef  of  coral  rocks, 
generally  disposed  in  a  circular  form.  The  middle  space  is  oilen  ooeupied  by  a  la- 
goon ;  the  sand  is  mixed  with  pieces  of  broken  coral  and  other  mvine  substances ; 
proving  that  such  islands  have  been  originally  farmed  bf  these -coral  rocks,  which 
are  inhabited,  and  according  ta  some,,  created  bji  polgpij  and  aiteiwards  angmanted 
and  elevated  by  the  slow  accumuktion  of  light  bodies  drifted  to  (hem  by  the  sea.  It 
felwiTS^  I  ^^'  ^^^^v^"*'  ^®>7  remarkable,  that  among  the  islands  so  ctHistiluted, 
Uandi.  I  some  are  almost  lev^  with  the  sea,  while  others  faav^  hundreds  of  feet 

of  elevation,  of  which  last  Tongatabeo  is  an  example.  O9  their  summits  are  found 
coral  rocks  perforated  in  the  same  manner  with  those  found  at  the  watei's  edge. 
Tieir  o^sin.  |  Now  the  madrepores,  miUepores,  and  tubipores  which  raise  these  sub- 
marine habitations,  (for  the  true  coial  polypus  is  never  found  there,)  grow  over  the 
hardened  spoils  of  their  dead  predecessors.  They  oannot  live  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  a  circumstance  which  shows  that  the  sea,  at  a  former  period,  washed  these 
rocks,  and  gradually  retired  and  lefl  them  exposed. 

Whether  have  the  zoophytes  or  polypi  themselves  formed  the  stony  bodies  which 
they  inhabits  or  do  they  And  them  ready  preparod  by  the  hand  of  nature t  This  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  problems  in  physical  geography ;  but  hitherto,  the  obser- 
vations made  are  too  vague  and  too  recent  to  afford  a  complete  solution  of  it 
Messrs.  Anderson  and  R.  Forster*  incline  to  think  that  the  aniitnals  form  the  matter 
which  composes  the  coral  rock,  and  consequently,  that  new  islands  may  be  f<Hmed 
by  their  labours.  On  this  point  Captain  Cook  is  decided.  Dalrymple  thinks  that 
the  coral  rocks  are  often  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  from  which  tiiey  are  de- 
tached by  currents  and  tempests,  and  thrown  on  the  sand  banks.t  Thia  ipay,  in 
some  locaUties,  take  pkce,  but  it  cannot  apply  to  the  reefs  viUch  rise  like  wafls  in 
the  middle  of  the  deepest  sea,  such  as  the  finmidable  rocks  on  which  Captain  Flin- 
ders nearly  perished,  and  which  probably  proved  fatal  to  La  Perouacit    ^^  P^^i 

*  R  Fonter,  Observfttionf,  p.  149.    G.  Fonter's  Voyage,  U.  p.  145. 

t  Dakymple,  Biftorioal  Colleotion,  i.  p.  32.  4  Fliadsfs'k  Aeeoaat 
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reef  of  New  GaM<Miia  b  eo  «t«e|^  tiiat  Cwfftm  Kent,  commaader  of  die  BuflUo,* 
sounding  al  no  greater  diaUnce  than  twice  ^m  length  of  his  ship  with  a  line  of  1^ 
fathonu,  couM  find  no  hottom.  The  ree&  foond  New  South  Wales  also  rise  like 
perpeodicular  waUb  from  a  very  deep  boHom.  Such  etrwelures  must  owe  their  origin 
to  the  animals  thenffrives^  unless  w^sheuU  advance  a  new  doctrine,  that  thej  grow 
by  a  vegetatioD  fesemUtJig  that -of  the  fneir  and  that  the  polypi  found  on  them  are 
aaaloeoua  to  the  iniMNits  wlneh  ^"l^  op  tf^ir  abode  ea  herbs  and  trees,  a  theoiy  to 
which  the  aiboreseaat  appaasaaoa  of  oobm  oerala>  aMl4he  fungous  forms  of  others, 
give  some  eo«ntenaiice«t 

The  roelkraid^ttiewvigatM of  tysttseaAaaaaadiii^ly  dangerous.  I  ow^Hif (te 
la  aooaa  of  its  seas  tfaepe  laaka^fweh  theaarfaao*  while  in  others,  they  I  "^^^^te- 
lie  daaigflMHisly  eoaoaaled,  havJu  ovwr  iUfma'mih  ^^^  ^^  of  watar.    Woe  to  the 


mariner  wbo^  in  canawpioncd  orm4M|B«iBtatfoe  with  tha  seas,  or  the  power  of  the 
curreetS)  gets  entaagbd  amiiBllbQ  paui^spireaaf  ttAs  sdimiarine  dty*  The  in- 
teliigeaft  Captain  Cook  waa  neith^  able  ie  (ot^§e«f.M9  aviod  such  dangers.!  it 
happened  at  one  time, 'by  a  singularly  fatunata'  t^^cideilt,  that  the  point  of  a  toek 
which  had  piaBsad  hi^^esaol  was  bnAaap;  ai^^bf  Wking  ia  the  piace,  and  acting 
as  a  plug,  aav^  the  vaaiel  fiRfk$  deWroaliaa*  '  * 
The  raefs  ofian  extaoA  ftoAAne  isla<id>  aapther.    The  iQhlA>ita|i|a  j  ^^^ 


of  Disappoiiitment  fadaada  9n4  4ioiaaf  Buffs  Qroup  can.maka  their 
visitB  by  pacing  ovasr.loag  liflMT of  retfaUvW  i^hmd  tocishmd^  prosenting  Ae  a|H 
pearaace  of  a  regiawal  maaishiiq^iialattgttbe  mirfw^Qi  the  oaean.  On  those  reefs 
which  aze  coveted  ^inth  water  dla  fo9nd^te|sanso4»dUocti«na  of  mottiMce  and  small 
^ells.  Muscles  of  eveiy  ivuiety^  paail  oyakaia^  fkmf^  sMirjii(B,»staiwlish»  and  km- 
dicM?,  eoUect  in jmHions*!    •         .««••% 

A  partofthew^ldaQ<An8truotadmueiKiottt^n-w«AaiteBumb^  scnfuar 
straits.  A  few  aC  the  noat  coaspicjiaya.  ab  ail  thai  wa^  Mn  notice.  |  ^''"■"^ 
The  strait  ^.Sudda  ia  the  priadpai  entraasiM)f  the  Chinese  aea.  Asia  is  aapamted 
froiBi  Oeaaaioa  ia  geperalvVana  ilK>m  ikiiqMfi^  in  j^x^f^r^by  the  long  strait  of 
Malacca*  To  the  north«.tbe  wide  ohaiael  batweea4ke4sland  of  Foroosa  and  the 
Piutipfmies  hfi  hitiiarto  teeeiv^a  ipo  aanfo.  ..To  tbeeasl^4if  Jm%  wo  distinguiab, 
imoo^  a  multitude  of  others,  the  fliait  of  Balif  aibidiag  to  tha  ships  bound  for 
China  a  passage  which  haa  af»le  advantagea.  ^em  thpt  nf  Stinda.  The  strait  ol 
Hacaasas  sepamtes  Bofaaofrom  Cekit^ea.,  •  To  the  eait  of ^this  last  island  the  great 
Molacea  passage  opens^,  Th6  kitf^y  of  nairigatiep,  has^vao  a  celobrity  to  the 
idjoiaing  stnitf  of  New  Ooinaa*  That  oC  WaigiW^^pt^i*^^  ■'^^'^n®  g^ognu 
'  '  '»  *         .'  *      •  •        « 

*  Bfemioned  by  Barrow  in  h^  Vbyagifr  to'GdlBhtb*Obtna.  '     * 

t  In  a  Review  of  the  TteaiaBtiijM  tf  tlm:aeokartf»k 9oiia4p^.<Qaiir«erly  Haviev,  No.  68, 
ilS.)  certi^n  fsots  are  stilted  io  i^if^  V^  thi«  fjalml*  ^H'S^ySKJfhs  pr0i|fcBa.of  these  (brina- 
tions  and  tbeir  cftusea.  AOerthe  Kar&j^akejn  (Sfm,  Aji»  in^^it  appeared  pn  Uie  mortune 
^  20lh  Nov.,  that  the  whole  fine  of  luSt  from  fi^Ar ^.^^the  d^onceot' above  ;iO^  miles,  had 
Uen  raised  above  ita  former  lev^  At  VaklMso/iH^ptferitioif  of  the  level^wns  S  feet ;  at 
^untero  4  feet.  lira.  Grahim^i^  thste  wAgMNeason  (b  heK#va,  that  at  firoMr  periocli, 
»fferal4meient  Untt  of  eoatH  eamitii^  of  9hif^^hifi§4f9ti$h  «M£^  Ao^  Affn rmnd'H  tte  fu^ht 
«/  50 feet  0bove  thfi.^ea.  Part  oi*  QiC^  <i^tsH4|M  ete^^bad.  U  eaid  tq  i^aaiat  af  mnite.  In  the 
Joomal  of  the  Royal  InstU<»  it  is|t|ited.}hicj|()|wkl^coiioti7  j&onnlie'foptor  the  Andea,  to 


fit  oat  at  sea  was  railed,  the  greatest  l^se  beihg  lathe  distsne^  JC  njtiont  %  miles  from  shores 
the  soppoaed  area  over  which  the  eattbqoake  extended  on  the  (and,  was  estimated  at  100,000 
•loare  aulea.— The  liaa  upon  the  eosatwia4rq|a  2  to  4fcMs  At^the*  distance  of  a  mile  ialaitd^ 
it  must  have  been  from  5  to  7  feet.  Dr.  jMsV  in  bia.  paper  yn^ha  Claolpgy  .ofPulo  Niaa»  near 
Bomatra,  aaya^  ''Near  Uie  aur&ce  on  all  the  ji|iU^  masaea  of  coral  i»rigin  are  found  ly'irjf  imme- 
diately above  the  rocky  strata,  and  to  all  appej^ranoe,  precisely  in  their  original  position,  in 
l^neral  so  fittle  altered,  that  'their  different  species  can  be  determined  with  ceHainty. 
Kveiy  thing  seema  to  indicate  that  the  soHikce  of  the  laknd  must,  at  one  time,  have  been  the 
bed  of  the  ocean.  Ahhoagh  it  must  b#fl-^g«rdfed  as  a  phenomenon  of  a  most  8in|;i]lar  kind, 
thtt  so  Isfge  an  isbmd,  diversified  with  numerous  hills  trom  800  to  SOOO  feet  in  height,  should 
b^ve  been  heaved  up  from  the  sea  with  so  little  disturbance  to  the  iragile  marine  productions 
cni  the  surface.  The  appearance  and  nature  of  these  productions,  would  indicate  a  compara- 
tively recent  date  to  the  event."— PAiX  Ed. 

i  Forster'a  Opuscula,  i.  p.  52»  and  253..  (German.) 

§  MartynV  Figurea  of  Shells  collected  in  the  South  St^a,  1784. 
Vol.  II.— P  p 
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phora,  Asia  from  Austmlia.  Those  of  Dampier  and  BougatnTiUe  open  usefiil  tracks 
for  navigators.  A  more  important  strait  separates  New  Crtiinea  from  New  HoUand ; 
it  bears  the  name  of  Torres,  who  discovered  it  ailer  erroneous  views  of  the  connec- 
tions of  these  seas  and  lands  had  been  long  entertained ;  and  farther  south  is  £n- 
deavour  strait,  discovered  by  Captain  Cook.  At  the  southern  extremity  of  New 
Holland,  and  on  the  north  of  Van  Diemen's  land,  Basses  strnl  opens  one  of  the  most 
important  communications  between  the  great  Pacific  and  the  Indian  ocean*  Cook's 
strait  separates  from  one  another  the  two  islands  of  New  Zealand. 
Ftatieaiar  I  Many  parts  of  the  ocesn  receive  pasticiilar  des^nalMii  ftom  the 
"""^  I  countries  which  they  respectively  bound.  Thas  we  ii$^iaigauh  the  Chi- 

nese Sea,  a  real  Mediterranean,  the  Sea  of  Celebes,  and  the  Ckilf  of  CarpeaCaria. 
Old  charts  give  the  waters  wfaioh  sopftrete  the  islands  of  Java  and  of  Tiooor  from 
New  Holland  the  name  of  the  Landiehol  sei,  probably  cpnposed  of  two  Malay 
terms,  laooty  a  sea,  and  kiior,  south.  Captain  Fiindem  has  proposed  to  give  the 
waters  lying  between  New  Caledonia,  Soiomon'a  Island,  New  Guinea,  and  New 
Holland,  the  name  of  <*the  Coral  Sea." 

wtadtmi  I  The  winds  and  currents  which  prevail  in  this  jut  ocean  may  all  be 
"""^'^  I  reduced  to  a  single  prirtcipley  the  general  motion  4^  the  atmoaphere  and 
the  sea  in  a  direetionfrom  east  to  west,  t^jposile  toltel  of  the  votatioaof  theeardi.* 
This  occasioned  the  mistakes  of  Quiios,  Meadana,  and  other  aavigators,  raapecting 
the  length  of  courses  whioh  they  had  sailed.  '(Iiis  general  nation  usually  acquires 
an  increased  force  in  the  different  straits,  wMch  aie  almaet  aU  disscted  fipom  east  to 
west  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Philippines  and  of -New  Caledonia,  the  rapidity 
of  the  westerly  current  is  extreme.  -  But  the-esctensive  lands  heated  by  the  sua 
often  attract  to  their  central  parts  the  atmospheae  of  the  surrounding  sea,  and  thus 
occasion  winds  opposite  to  the  trade  winder  Sueh  are  tU^  weet  winds  which  fMrevail 
on  the  west  coast  ef  New  Holland.  These  monsoons  are  net  all  known.  £ach 
island  has  its  sea  and  land  breezes,  the  former  prevailing  by  nighl  and  the  latter  by 
day.  At  a  distance  ef  for^  degrees  north  and  iBOuth  of  the  equator,  tiie-  stanns  and 
winds  are  varmble;  the  west  wmds,  howevef,  seem  to  prevail  in  the  northern  faemi- 
sphere,  while  Cook  always  found  the  winds  easterly  in  the  aeas  sosrouadiag  the 
south  pole. 

GHmtceb  |  The  great  conntfiee  of  Oeeanica  are  expeaed  to  the  inflaence  of  a  ver- 
tical sun.  It  is  probable  tHht  New  HoUand,  unless  it  coalains  inland  seas,  has  a 
climate  as  hot  and  uid  as  Africa.  The  marshy  Miores  of  some  islaads  in  the  north* 
west  of  Oeeanica,  exposed  to  an  Mense  heat,  generate  a  pestiferous  air,  which  may 
be  corrected  by  human  cultivation.  Notwithstanding  these  local  inconvenieiMrcd, 
Oeeanica  presents  to  the  industrious,  th6  healthy,  and  the  temperate,  a  greater  diver- 
sity of  delightful  climates  than  any  other  part  of  the  worid.  Stfch  islands  aa  are 
small  and  elevated  resemble^  so  many  paradises.*  By  selectng  localities  with  the 
proper  elevations,  the  Englif^hman  may  fiad  his-fresh  lawns  and  his  moss-covered 
trees,  the  Italian  his  orange-groves,  and  ttie  West  Indian  planter  his  fields  of  sugar 
cane.  The  small  eirteat  of  these  islaads  procuies  for  them  the  temperature  of  the 
ocean.  The  heat  never  beeomes  insupportable,  even 'Ion  northern  Europeana.  The 
air  is  continually  renewed  by  the  light  ste  and  land  Inreezes,  dividing  the  empire  of 
day  and  night.  Thehr  perpetual  spring  is  rarely  disturbed  by  hurricanes  or  earth* 
quakes.! 

AniBMiib  I  We  have  already,  in  another  part  of  this  work,  taken  notice  of  the  inw 
perfect  features  of  resemblance  presented  by  the  animal  Idngdom  in  the  difierent 
qntdrapedi.  |  countries  of  Oeeanica.;^  Tin  <ltdelph-opossum8,  the  phahmgers,  the 
kangaroo-philanders,  the  cassowaries,  and  a^few  other  species,  seem  common  to 
several  countries  of  this  part  of  the  world.  The  case  will  probably  be  found  to  bo 
the  same  with  some  other  species,  when  the  natural  history  of  these  countries  has 
been  attentively  observed.  If  several  of  them  possess  animals  peculiar  to  themseivess 
that  circumstance  will  appear  no  way  surprising  in  a  world  of  islands.     None  of  the 

*  For  the  Theory,  see  vol.  i.  p.  158  and  178. 

t  Sec  vol.  i.  p.  256.  t  See  vol.  i.  p.  349. 
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great  nMies  of  qnadrapeds,  either  of  Ama  or  New  Hottwid,  has  ezteoded  to  the  canal) 
inlands  of  Poljnesia.  The  pig  is  the  only  oae  found  every  where  domesticated,  and 
is  the  same  species  as  in  India  and  China.  Dogs,  cats,  and  rats,  formed  the  whole 
quadruped  class  in  these  islands  before  Captain  Cook  supi^ed  them  with  goats  and 
cattle. 

Ornithology  offers,  through  the  whole  of  Oceanioa,  a  little  more  ya-  |  Bii^ 
liety,  along  with  muta^  foalur^  of  mulual  resemblance.  Common  poultry  abounds, 
and  is  of «  laiger  size  than  ours.  LahiHwiiere  saw  oaHhe  Friendly  Islands  several 
kinds  of  lotis  and  other  bird%  coraman  to  the  Philippines  and  the  Moluccas.  In 
Otaheite,  as  in  Amboyna,  sflaall  Jiiids  swam  in  the  groyes  of  bread-fruit  trees.  Their 
song  is  agreeable,  though  ii  is  geaerally  said  in  Europe  that  the  birds  of  warm  cli- 
mates are  destitute  of  the  powers  of  melody.  Remarkably  small  parroquets,  of  a 
beauttfui  sapphire  blue,  five  oa  the  foliagp  of  the  highest  cocoa,  while  others  of  « 
greeniah  oolour,  diversified  with  la]^  red  spots,  appear  usually  among  the  bananas, 
and  often  in  the  h6use8  of  the  peoi^e,  who  tame  them  and  set  a  high  value  on  their 
red  feathers.  T^ese  speoies  are  geoemlly  diffused  between  the  10th  northern  and 
the  20th  southern  paiailel  of  lititwle.  The  birds  of  paradise  no  where  sport  their 
light  bodies  and  airy  plumage  but  in  the  balmy  winds  of  the  shq^res  of  New  Guinea. 
The  aquatic  birds  are  every  where  the  same.  In  Amboyna  and  Otaheite  we  find  the 
daik-green  martin-fisher,  with  white  Hfsck  surmunded  with  a  ring  of  green.  A  large 
species  of  Qnckooa,  and  seva«il  0^ti  ^  pigeons  or  tuEtle-doves,  hop  from  branch  to 
branch,  while  the  Uue  hepoas  grairely  stalk  along  the  sea  shores  in  quest  of  shell-fish 
and  wonns*  The  4iopie.tnrd  inhabits  thexavorns  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  rocks, 
where  the  Otaheitans  go  in  qiiest  of  it  for  the  sake  of  the  feathers  of  its  tail.  For 
the  same  purpose^  they  ensnai%  the  frigate  bird,  a  bird  of  passaj§;c.  The  spheniscua 
(manchot)  of  tne  Gceat  Ocean /Mffsra  essentially  from  the  penguin  of  tlie  Atlantic. 
These  biida,  almost  without  wings,  found  at  a  diatftnce  of  1300  miles  from  any  known 
land,  live  cl^efly  in  tbe-frigid  zpne*  and  evea.in  tlyB  icy  seas.  But  one  species,  the 
^temodi^M  pamio^  is  seea  at  New  Gumea  and  among  the  Papua  Islands.^ 

No  sea  abounds  so  n^uelMi  fish.  Batweea  £astw  island  and  the  |  fui. 
Sandvndb  islands.  La  Peiouae  was  followed  by  imvease  troops  of  fish ;  some  indi- 
viduals were  easil|r  indent^ed  by  the  h&rpoons  sticking  in  their  bodies.  Between 
tiie  shore8H>f  Borneo  and  those  of  New  Guiaaa,  we  fi%fiaa«ntire  nation  of  fishermen 
called  Badshoos,  who  are  constantly  in  their  hisJtB^  and  live  on  fish.  In  tlie  neigh- 
bourhood of  New  Zealaadi  (4ab^UardM^re  saw  shoals  of  fishes,  which  produced  by 
their  motions  a  waving  movement  oA.Uie  sarfoae  of  the  water,  like  the  advance  and 
iBcess  of  a  tide-t  The  apeatea  are  in  general  the  same  that  are  found  in  the  Indian 
Sea«  The  boajtas,  the  doiiados,  the  tunnies,  the  surmullets,  the  rays,  the  mullets, 
seem  to  abound  alike  oa  ev^j  shosa.  ^  There  are  a  hundred  new  species,  most  of 
which  are  vaguely  determiaed,  as  well  as  two  new  genera^  the  UarpuruB  and  BalisUh' 

The  seals  of  the  Great  Oc^an,  those  at  least  which  Feron  observed  I  se^ii  ud 
on  the  shores  of  New  Holknd,  differ  from  those  of  the  Atlantic.     Per-  |  ^"""^ 
baps  the  case  is  the  same  with  the  whales  which  sometimes  get  entangled  among  the 
Teefs,  where  th^ir  immense  bodies  have  not  room  to  turn.    All  the  lagoons  between 
(he  reefs  and  shores  abound  with  lobsters,  common  oysters,  pearl  oysters,  and  shells 
of  extraordinary  size  and  beauty.    The  crabs  in  some  places  acquire  an  |  cnfas. 
enormous  nze ;  they  eat  cocoa-nuts.     The  crab  of  the  Moluccas  seems  to  be  com- 
iQon  to  the  whole  ocean. 

The  number  of  poisonous  fish  seems  to  be  considerable.  Quiros  |  PoiMmms  iuiu 
narrowly  escaped  death  by  eating  a  apanu  caught  on  the  coasts  of  Terra  del  Spirito 
Santo.^  The  companions  of  Cook  believed  they  were  poisoned  at  the  same  place 
by  the  same  food.  It  is  thought  that  this  fish  only  becomes  dangerous  when  it  has 
ied  on  a  particular  species  of  medu»<s.     But  the  ietrodoriy  which  poisoned  Forster  on 

•  Fonrter,  Historia  Aptcnody t.  Nov.  Comm.  Gott.  1780,  vol.  iii.    Sonncrat,  Voyage  ^  h  Nou- 
Tellc-Guin^,  p.  181. 
t  LabillardUre,  Voyoge,  ii.  p.  86.  \  Dalrymple,  Historical  Collec,  i.  p.  140. 
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the  eoaat  of  New  Sontii  Wdee^  ahrays  cotttanie  e  nwneolie  poMon.  At  OUJieite 
there  is  a  sea  eel  of  a  very  ddeteriocur  fttality,  and  a  small  led  lobster  whieh  is  still 
more  fatal  to  those  who  eat  it.*  Anson's  erew  ftHind  near  the  Marians  so  many  fiah 
that*  they  resoWed  to  give  up  eating  theai  entiraly.  This  supeiiluoas  abimdaiiee 
seems  common  to  all  the  seas  belonging  to  the  great  Ooean. 
rhe  vcfeoMs  The  vegetable  UBgdom  of  Oeeanlea  presents  to  ns  aM  ths  ridies  of 
India  in  new  splendour,  and  aocompanied'hy  new  Measures  unkiiowu  to 
Asia.  In  the  Bwada'isiaBdbt  tlM  PhiSppinosy  and  the  Moluceas,  riee 
.occupies  the  pkoe  o£  wheat ;  arii  the  onllure  of  it  is  probabff  extended 
over  New  Guinea.  Farther  te  the  east,  hi  tie  iriands  of  Folynesiai  there  m»  four 
esceedingly  usefol  esculent  plants^  which  jpow  eHher  spenltneoori^,  or  wder  the 
influence  of  culture ;  the  potatOi  the  yam,  alld  two  'speeias  of  arwa,  fiom  which,  by 
culture  and  boiling,  a  sweet  farinaceous  substance  is  ohtahied 
AdM.  I      Two  orders  of  trees  are  spread  over  allrthe  middling  and  sn^UinlnDds 

of  Oceanica,  which  delight  both  the  eye  and  the  t^le.  The  numerotfs  family  of 
the  palms  is  extended  over  tiie  most  reiikile  snd  smallest  iidands.  fietween  the  tro- 
pics there  is  soareely  a  rock  or  a  sand-bank  on  which  these  trees  do  not  display  tfidr 
astonishing  vegetation.  The  pltosf  have,  in  the  iftteiftor  structure  ef  their  trmiks, 
ao  analogy  with  other  trees.  In  habit  ana  itf  stfuctare  they  rttemble  the  ferns,  in 
their  blossom  the  grasses,  and  the  aspafigi  in  their  mode  of  fructiflcation.  Bat  no 
trees  are  so  portly  and  magnificent  as  die  pahhi.  They  present  a  stroij^  eolbmn, 
perfectly  cylindrical,  crowned  at  the  summit  with  a  WHI  lead  of-  sprighdy  lesves,  ar- 
ranged in  circles  over  one  another,  and  put  forth  firom  their  eommon  receptflfele  large 
panicles,  partially  inclosed  in  ample  sheaths,  and  loadM  whh  ffowers  and  tHth  fh^ 
But  their  majestic  apgearanee  is  their  least  merit  Thsir  beau^  is  sqcyassed  by  their 
uwAiineM  of  I  Usefulness.  The  external  liei^ere  of  the«tronk  fuHii^  a  hard  and  benvy 
H»^  I  wood,  which  may  be  formed  mto-planksand  stakes.    Thh  sheaths  which 

contain  the  clusters  of  fruit  aci|ut9e  sUch'.  tM<daiess  and  conStsience  that  they  are 
often  used  as  vessels. .  The  large  leges' are  employed  fbr  rooAng.  wigwezns  and 
cottages.  Materials  for  waddhig,  floek,  and  cordage,  fltre  furnished  by  .the  fibrous 
pericarp  of  the  cocoa-tree^  by  diwleaf  stalks  of  several  otherspecies,  antfhf  thefik- 
mentotts  tissue  which,  in  all  of  them,  ceivers<die  trunk.  Ot  tiies#  sore  mam  fopes, 
cables,  and  even  sail-clolll,  and  they  sse  used  es  oakimi  in  caulking  tesMm  The 
leaves  of  the  Macaw  tree  (ladnierV serve  for  fimsta.  the  Indisn  fair  <»ies;  those  of 
the  BcrauuB  flab$ttifomi/h  filmish  pBxmn^  whidli  can  cever  tenpe<^le  a(a  time. 
The  leaves  of  some  palms  are  ttsedj|pfr'#ritingum:  the  sbel^  of  the  coco»-not  wnp- 
pUes  us  with  a  natural  cup.  This  oider.ef  .trees'fhinishes  a  number'*of  earcellent 
dishes.  The  sweet  and  pulpy  sub^tenQs  surreundhig  tfae^ells  of  «ome  19  eaten 
and  dressed  in  a  variety  of  forms:  such  are  the-Jtrtca  cgftdka.and  thefHasiur  dae- 
tylifnra.  In  some,  as  the'cocoa^mit^  the  oerisperm  or  et>tyfedonous  niatler,  while  in 
others,  as  the  cabbage  pabn,  or  Jbreea  owftceOf  the  tenninal  lee^bud  is  used  as  a 
pot-herb.  The  milky  ficpiid  contained  in  the  large  cavity  of  Che  eocoaFnut  ts  capa- 
ble of  being  converted  into  wine,  vmegar,  alid  aJ^oL  FrcAa  the  same  fhat  a  good 
oil  is  procured.  ^ 

AnMMi.  I  Another  family  of  nutrioioas  trees  enjoyed  by  tiie  Oceanian  nations  is 
that  of  the  Arioearpij  or  bread-fruit  trees.  Thi^  valuable  genus  rises  to  a  height  of 
forty  feet  Its  trunk  acquires  the  thickness  Of  the  human  body.  The  frait  is  as 
lai|je  as  a  child's  head.  Gathered  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  and  baked  among  ashes, 
it  becomes  a  wholesome  bread,  resembling  fresh  wheaten  bread  in  taste.  For  a 
period  of  eight  months,  this  tree  yields  its  fruit  in  such  profusion,  that  three  of  them 
wiU  support  a  man  for  a  year.  The  inner  bark  of  the  same  tree  is  manufactured 
into  a  kind  of  cloth.  Its  wood  is  well  adapted  for  building  cottages  and  canoes. 
Its  leaves  are  used  as  napkins;  its  glutinous  and  milky  juice  funushes  good  cement 
and  glue. 

-  •  MisMonsry  Voysge,  Appendix, 
t  I>e8fonUinef,  Memoirei  de  IMnstitttt,  1796;  Memoirs  sur  rorganization  dcB  Monocoty- 
^  pbmtes  i  une  feuiile  s^mtnale. 
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It  is  ratter  a  surprising  eireuinBtaiice,  that  Ae  great  Oceanic  country  I  ohwrrMionon 
of  New  Holland  alone  is  destitute  of  these  two  Tegetable  tribes.  The  I  "««  Hoitod. 
bread-fniit,  which  is  spread  oi^er  New  Zealand,  has  eridently  followed  the  cirilizn- 
tioB  and  the  emigrations  of  the  Malay  raee.  Probably  the  palms  will  be  found  on 
the  coasts  of  Carpentaria  and  De  nil^s  lAnd,  ^riiieh  have  not  been  well  explored; 
and  peiluips  their  propogatkm  in  a  southern  direction  has  been  arrested  by  a  great 
inland  sea,  or  a  great  mountiiiB  elMin.  The  EmealypHf  tiie  Ceniarinaj  and  some 
other  large  trees  indigenous  in  tiie  soudiem  part  ef  New  Holland,  have  spread  from 
thence  chiefly  over  &at  porlian  ef  Hhe  remainder  of  Oceanica  which  lies  in  the 
southern  heunsphere*  The  gtm  trees  and  dramsfMi  of  the  north-west  coast,  con- 
nect again  the  Flom  of  Ms  great  island  with  that  of  Malacca  and  the  adjoining 
parts  of  the  continent  Mm  yet  our  information  req>ecting  New  Holland  is  too  slen- 
der to  enable  us  to  descaat  on  the  rekiions  which  ft  bears  to  the  rest  of  this  division 
of  the  werkU 

Fruit  trees  abound  in  Sunda,  and  other  islands  in  its  neighbourhood.  I  vraktms. 
Perhaps  Uiey  have  been  brought  Either  by  eoloifies,  or  at  least  improved  by  culture. 
They  have  die  sweet  OMmgo,  the  Emgenia  silorato,  the  Mtodtei,  and  the  cynomeirOj 
distinguished  for  their  oily  and  farinaceous  almonds,  resembhng  the  kernel  of  the 
hazel-nut,  and  enclosed  in  pulpy  Ihats  surrounding  the  trunk  of  the  tree.  They  have 
the  tamarind,  which,  with  its  addWce,  alleviates  the  febrile  heats  so  incident  to 
the  inhohilattts  of  that  climate*  The  pomegranate  and  the  orange  abound  in  all  their 
varieties.  The  orange  tree  extends  as  far  as  the  New  Hebrides.  The  bamboo,  the 
sugar  cone,  and  the  nardus,  three  gramineous  species  indigenous  in  India,  grow  still 
more  luitnriaatly  in  the  marshes  tif  Java  and  Sumatra  than  on  the  banks  of  the  Gan- 
ges. The  sugar,  cane  is  found  as  far  to  the  east  as  Otaheite»  but  it  differs  essentially 
from  that  of  Um  West  India  islands. 

In  the  is)and»of  the  north-west  of  Oceanica  some  vahiable  products  are  more 
perietil  in  quality  than  in  any  other  phice;   such  as  sandal  wood,  aloe  1  vnivabk 
wood,  or  calambac;  ^e  Mikdmtea  leucadtndrany  which  produces  the  oil  |  «<»d«- 
of  cajeput;  the  Am/ris  ^tsmfira^  whidi  gives  out  the  re«n  called  elemi  from  inci- 
sioiui  itf  its  bark.;  the  siwiiffl,  eu^Mu,  ebony,  and  several  others  yielding  valuable  gums, 
tho^  UMtf  and  even  tiie  names  of  which  are  unknt>wnin  Europe.    These  |  gobm. 
are  probably  found  in  aU  the  Oeeaniaq  eountaries.    In  Otaheite  tiiere  has  been  found 
sandal  wood  Of  good  quality. 

Under  si^h  a  sky  as  that  of-  the  iskmds  ef  the  great  Ocean,  we  may  I  lowering 

expect  lo  meet  with  a  multitude  of  those  pkmts  nHiich  are  distinguished  |  ^^'^^ 

by  tlw  bfilbincf  of  their  colours  and  the  grace  or  singularity  of  their  forms,  but 

searcely  kaewll  to  us  beycnd  flie  precinej^f  the  stove  and  green-house.    It  is  only 

among  a  small  i^«nber  ^i  readers  that*  the  names  of  the  UhUcu$^  the  erifihrinay  araHa^ 

ixoro,  kmUnta,  and  ei^f/uiiiinaj  recall  (he  ideas  of  vegetable  beauty  and  magnificence. 

Every  one,  however,  knowy  those  which  contribute,  by  their  aromatic  pugency  or 

grateful  odour,  toi^e^tuxuries  of  the  table.     AH  the  is}pn6B  of  the  north-  I  ^SS^SSi 

west  of  Oeeanica  libbuiifl  hi  the  two  species  of  pepper  called  the  long  |  am- 

and  the  round  f  the^reduce  of  fte  one  being  presented  to  us  in  the  ibrm  of  long 

spikel^lB  cdntaiafaig  deed?  of  minute  size,  while  we  know  the  other  only  in  the  state 

of  round  grains  s^arated  from  the  spike.    T)f  these  plants  immense  plantations  are 

seen;  but  they  are  not  found  in  a  state  of  nature;  at  least  this  is  the  case  with  the 

black  popper,  a  iaisve  of  Malabar.*    f^heislands  of  eastern  Oceanica  produce  in  too 

large  quantity  the  intoxicating  pepper. called  PtjMr  mdkyBUcumj  used  for  preparing 

the  dangerous  drink  called  oea  or  Jbovo.    She  cinnamon  tree  grows  abundantly  in 

SumatiOy  and  the  adjoining  i^ands.     I9  the  Moluccas  nature  has  multiplied  in  the 

amplest  ]Mrofusion  the  tiugmd  caryopkyllaiay  the  caiieea  of  whose  numerous  flowe^ 

are  so  well  known  in  the  ISuropean  market  under  the  name  of  cloves;  and  the  siyrti- 

iicOf  the  fruit  of  which  forms  our  nutmeg,  and  the  inner  bark  or  mace.     The  jealous 

avarice  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  confined  th^se  species  entirely  to  the  small 

isUmds  of  Banda  and  Amboyna.    The  policy  of  other  nations  has  gone  in  quest  of 

*  Crawford's  Histoiy  of  the  In£an  ArcbipeJago,  vol.  i.  book  iv.  chap.  v. 
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these  lucrative  trees  to  New  Guinea,  and  though  their  researches  hare  not  yel  proved 
successful,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  they  exist  in  that  countiy.  The  nutmeg 
tree  grows  also  in  Borneo. 

,^^^„„  I  But,  if  the  most  pleasant  aromatics  enrich  this  part  of  the  world,  the 
piano.  I  most  terrible  poisons  are  found  in  their  company*     The  same  heats  of  a 

vertical  sun  give  energy  to  the  juices  of  the  fiitfal  and  of  the  salubrious  species.  The 
tree  known  under  the  name  of  the  Bohtm  oopoBf  or  the  "poison  tree,*'  saddens  the 
forests  of  Turat,  of  Celebes,*  and  of  Balambooang  in  the  island  of  Java,  f  It  see^s 
to  belong  to  the  genus  Euphorbia;  at  least,  the  poison  is  not  a  gum-resin  exuding 
through  the  bark,  but  a  milky  juice  which  issues  from  the  branches  when  broken 
over.  This  tree  has  been  the  subject  of  many  ezs^erated  reports.  £ven  the  phi- 
losophical Rumphius  tells  us  that  no  other  jdant  can  Uve  within  the  distance  of  a 
stone-cast  round  it;  that  if  the  birds  happen  to  light  on  its  branches,  they  instantly 
drop  down  dead;  and  that,  in  order  to  procure  the  gum  without  endangering  life,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  the  whole  body  coveted  with  a  strong^cotton  cloUu  He  adds, 
that  a  single  drop  of  its  recent  juice  applied  to  the  skin  producea  either  immediate 
death,  or. an  ulcer  of  a  most  roidignant  character,  and  extremely  dilRcult  to  heal.X 
The  inquiries  of  Messrs.  Deschamps  find  Leschenault  de  la  Tour  have  thrown  some 
light  on  this  mysterious  tree.  The  former  broke  its  branches  without  experiencing 
any  harm:  the  latter  confirmed  the  fact,  that  the  juice  ofihe  oopas,  when  mixed  with 
the  blood,  occasions  speedy  death;  at  the  same  time  he  showed  that  the  immediate 
application  of  ammonia  had  the  power  of  arresting  its  fatal  effects.§  . 
BaeMoTme^  |  Having  giveu  a  general  physical  portrait  of  Ooeanioa,  we  shall  take 
a  view  of  the  races  of  human  beings  by  whom  ttiis  .part  of  the  world  is  inh^Hied. 
They  seem  to  be  referable  to  two  stocks,  totally  distinct  both  in  physiognomy  and  in 
language ;  the  Malays,  or  Yellow  Oceanians,  and  the  Oceanian  Negroes, 
^^jj^of  I  The  Malays  are  no  longer  considered  by  the  learned  as  haiang  ori- 
mee.  ^  |  ginally  come  from  the  peninsula  of  Malacca :  it  is  now  understood  tluU 
it  was  not  till  a  comparatively  recent  period  that  they  became  inhabitants  of  thai 
country.  Their  national  historians  trace  their  origin  to  the  island  of  Sumdlra ;  they 
also  describe  them  as  connected  with  the  Javanese ;  but  we  find  them  at  present  ex- 
tending over  numerous  countries.  Not  only  ere  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  maijtime 
parts  of  Borneo,  Celebes,  Luzon,  and  the  Moluccas,  of  the  Malay  race ;  but  the 
innumerable  tribes  of  Polynesia,  or  eastern  Oceaoica,  seem  to  have  the  ssaneorigin. 
Although  the  Marians  are  5600  miles  from  Easter  Island,  and  though  Owyhee  is  at 
nearly  an  equal  distance  from  New  Zealand,  We  have  a  collection  of  facts,  aythenli- 
cated  by  the  concurring  testimony  of  numerous  observers,  which  facce  us  to  regard 
the  families  disseminated  over  this  wide  rc^on  as  havii^i^  common  origin. 
Their  phyii.  I  The  islandcrahave  tawny  complexions,  varying  a  littlQ  in  the  different 
^'fP^^y  I  tribes,  independently  of  any  ascertainable  cirourastances  ui  their  habits 
of  life  or  their  cUmate.  The  fairest  are  generally  in. the  nvost  weaierfy  regions ; 
some  of  them,  as  the  Battas  of  Sumatra,  are  directly  under  the  equator.  The  hair 
of  the  head  is  long,  lank,  rough,  and  always  black.  The  hair  e6  the  beard,  end  in 
general  of  every  part  except  the  head,  is  scanty.  They  are^  the  practice  of  pluck- 
ing out  that  of  the  beard  in  their  yo,uth.  The  Mahometan  ^riest%  afiecdng  to  wear 
long  beards,  cultivate  them  to  the  best  of^  their  power,  i>ut  not  with  so  much  success 
as  to  escape  ridicule.  Their  persons  are  short,  squat,  imd  jrobust  ;''their  lower  limbs 
somewhat  large,  but  not  iU-forraed.  The  J>usts  of  the  females  are  much  infi^or  in 
symmetry  to  those  of  the  women  of  Ipdostan^  The  face  is  round,  the  mouth  wide, 
the  teeth  remarkably  good,  the  chin  squa^,  the  cheek  bones  high,  the  cheeks  ratlier 
hollow*  The  nose  is  short  and  small,  never  prominent,  but  never  flat ;  the  eyes  are 
small,  and,  like  those  of  other  orientals,  always  black.  •  They* are  an  ill-looking  peo- 
ple compared  to  the  Arabs,  Birmans,  and  Siamese.  They  are  less  handsomely 
formed  than  Uie  Chinese,  but  have  much  better  features.  || 

*  Valentyn.    Description  d'Amboine :  Vegetsuz/  p.  218. 

f  Deschamps,  Annates  des  Voyages,  i.  70. 

i  Uumphii  Hortus  Amboinensis,  t.  ii.  tab.  ^. 

4  Memoir,  in  the  Annales  du  Museum. 

^  Blumenbaeb,  Dec  Cnm.  iii.  tab.  29.  Crawford's  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  i:  p.  22. 
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Difibrences  in  colour  and  in  the  appeamnee  of  the  hafar  hare  been  obseired  be- 
tween the  great  and  the  common  people  in  Otaheite,*  which  led  Forster  to  believo 
that  a  Malaj  colony  had  subdued  in  these  islands  some  prior  negro  tribes,  of  the 
race  whidi  inhabits  New  Guinea  and  New  Holland.  But  others  may,  with  some 
probability,  ascribe  this  difference  to  habit  and  diet,  as  the  great  live  on  the  flesh  of 
quadrupeds,  and  the  common  people  chiefly  on  fish* 

The  similarity  of  the  languagcfs,  as  exhibited  in  the  rery  imperfect  vo-  I  uemicyor 
cabolaries  giren  by  Forster,  lather  €robien^  Marsden,  and  others,  is  |  ^s^b»* 
strongly  marked.  The  inhabitmts  of  eastern  Oceanica  speak  the  same  language  in 
different  dialects,  and  this  prSBents  a  singular  analogy  to  that  of  the  Malays,  particu- 
larly that  spoken  in  Sumatra^f  M.  Du  P«tit  Tliouars  says,  that  the  resemblance 
extends  even  to  the  language  of  Madagascar,  which  is  its  richest  and  most  regular 
form.  Mr.  Crawford  denies  the  Uentity  of  Uie  vocabularies  of  the  different  island- 
ers, and  says,  that  on  the  contrary,  even  those  tribes  which  are  the  nearest  neigh- 
bours 'generally  speak  languages  totdly  different  and  unintelligible  to  one  another  \ 
yet,  he  remarks,  Uiat  in  character  and  sCroctmre,  they  ore  all  exactly  similar.  Their 
roota  are  different,  but  the  mode  of  applying  and  combining  them'is  universally  the 
same. 

They  have  aH  the  same  form  of  government  Captain  Cook  tells  us  I  afmauity  of 
that  in  Hamao,  one  of  the  Friendly  islands,  Tamalao  signifies  a  chief.  ^  |  SMUmT* 
Fadier  Cantova,  speaking  of  tbe  Carolines,  tells  us,  that  ^'  the  authority  of  govern- 
ment was  divided  among  a  number  of  noble  famiUes,  the  heads  of  which  were  called 
Tanaoles ;  and  that  in  every  province  there  was  a  principal  Tamole,  to  which  the 
others  were  subject ''§  The  same  species  of  feudal  aristocracy  prevails  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  islands  of  the  Ocean.  Cook  tells  us,  that  in  the  Friendly  Islands,  the 
chiefs  never  come  into  the  presence  of  the  monarch  without  demonstrations  of  pro- 
found respect,  such  as  touching  his  feet  with  their  heads  and  with  their  hands.  ||  Fa- 
ther Cantova's  letters  inform  us  that  the  Tamoles  of  the  Caroline  Islands  are  ap- 
proached with  the  same  reverence.  When  any  one  of  them  gives  an  audience,  he 
appears  seated  on  an  elevated  table,  the  people  bow  to  the  ear&  before  him,  and,  at 
whaterer  distance  they  come  in  sight,  they  walk  with  the  body  so  much  bent  that  the 
head  is  almost  between  the  knees,  tfll  they  are  near  his  person ;  they  then  seat 
th^inselves  on  the  bare  earth,  and  receive  his  orders  with  downcast  eyes  and  other 
demonstrations  of  the  deepest  reverence.  His  words  are  regarded  as  oracles,  and 
his  orders  are  blindly  and  implicitly  obeyed*  In  imploring  any  favour  they  kiss  his 
hands  and  his  feet  If 

In  the  Friendly  Islands  4t  is  customary  to  honour  their  chiefs  and  I  cnvimmu 
strangers  with  midnight  dances,  accompanied  with  vocal  and  instrumen-  |  '^°'*^ 
tal  mnsic.^^  In  the  Caroline  Islands,  similar  concerts  are  held  in  the  evenings  round 
the  houses  of  the  chiefs*  In  going  to  sleepy  the  latter  are  always  serenaded  by  a 
band  of  young  musicians. tt  The  ceremonies  on  several  solemn  occasions  are  the 
same  in  islands  situated  at  the  greatest  distances.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Palaos 
Islands,  those  of  the  New  Philippines,  of  the  Carolines,  and  of  Mangia,  who  are 
4000  miles  fi-om  one  another,  observe  the  same  forms  of  salutation.  They  show 
their  civility  and  respect  by  taking  the  hand  or  foot  of  the  person  whom  they  mean  to 
honour,  and  drawing  it  gently  along  their  faces.  ||  Another  mode  of  salutation,  which 
prevails  from  the  Sandwich  Island^  to  New  Zealand,  is  for  the  parties  to  bring  the 
pomts  of  their  noses  into  contact 

In  almost  every  part  of  eastern  Oceanica,  the  Polynesians  receive  |  sotemn  wmgi. 
strangers  with  grave  songs,  and  present  them  with  a  branch  of  banana  as  an  emblem 
of  peace.  The  black  race,  on  the  contrary,  most  commonly  avoid  all  communication 
with  strangers. 

*  Bougainville,  Voyage  Aiitour  da  Monde,  p.  311. 

t  Marsden,  Archxologia,  vol.  vi.  ♦  Third  Voyage. 

§  I^ttrea  Edifiantea  et  Curieuaes,  toI.  zv.  p.  312.    (Edition  of  1781.) 

9  Third  Voyage.  1  I<ettres  Edifiantea  ct  Curieuaes,  t.  xv.  p.  312, 313. 

••  Third  Voyage.  it  Letlrca  Edifiantea,  p.  314. 

ii  Cook,  TliiiU  Voyage.    Letlrea  Edif.  p.  208. 
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AoHMeaMDib  I  The  same  teniMi  are  amilied  to  deeigiwie  the  Mune  sort  of  Detianal 
amusoments*  The  words  ttmger  ifayU^  in  the  Caroline  Islandsi  signify^  '*  tiic  Fe- 
male Gomphiint,"  the  title  of  one  particular  form  of  public  entertainment.  In  the 
Friendly  Islands  the  same  thi^  is  called  Umgu  vifaxM.* 

When  we  turn  to  the  Marians,  we  discover  still  more  decided  resemblances.! 
soekcy  oT  A^  I  The  socioty  of  the  Arreoy  forms  a  most  singular  and  infamous  feature 
"~^'  I  in  the  manners  of  Otaheite.    These  clubs  of  men  and  women,  who 

make  debauchery  and  infanticide  fiindamentd  laws  oC  their  body,  present  a  phenome- 
non almostunique  in  the  moral  history  of  our  species.  FatherGobien  tells  us  that  there 
is  a  similar  society  in  the  Marian  Islands.  He  si^s  thai  the  Uritoy  are,  among  them, 
young  people  who  live  with  mistresses  without  chnosiag  to  be  connected  by  the  mar- 
riage tie,  and  that  they  form  a  separate  association*  We  know  that  the  Otaheitans  use 
smooth  pronunciation ;  and  the  wosd  UritoV)  when  the  consonant  T  is  suppressed, 
approaches  to  Arreoy  or  Erreoy,  as  the  Otaheitan  larm  is  spelled  by  Mr.  Anderson. 
DMnom  aio  I  Capt  Cook  observed  in  the  Soeiety  and  Friendly  Ishmds  three  castes, 
^^'^^  I  the  chiefs,  the  free  proprietors,  and  the  lowest  people,  or  serfs.    Gobien 

expressly  says  that  the  same  division  into  three  ranks  is  observed  in  the  Ladrone 
Islands.  In  the  whole  of  Polynesia,  the  nobility  are  incredibly  proud,  and  hold  the 
people  in  a  degree  of  subjection  of  which  it  is  difficult  for  the  people  of  Europe  to 
form  an  idea.  The  whole  political  condition  of  these  islands  calls  to  mind  the  laws 
and  institutions  of  the  Malays.  The  case  is  the  same  with  their  notions  of  rcligioo. 
FmeiyeciV'  I  Among  the  Caroliniansy  some  keep  the  bodies  of  their  deceased 
""""^  I  relations  in  a  small  stone  building  within  their  houses,  others  inter 

them  at  a  distance  from  their  own  dwelling.];  Here  we  have  an  analogy  with 
the  Feiatooka  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  the  custom  universal  among  these 
nations,  of  leaving  the  dead  bodies  to  dry  in  the  air.  Their  cemeteries  are  also 
inclosed  in  the  same  manner.  The  natives  of  the  Society  Islands  strew  round 
their  burying  grounds  garlands  of  palm  clusters  and  cocoa  leaves,  together  with 
other  objects  particularly  consecrated  to  funeral  ceremonies,  and  near  to  which  they 
also  set  down  a  quantity  of  food  and  water.  The  natives  of  the  Ladrones,  accordiog  to 
Gobien,  feast  round  the  tomb,  which  is  always  raised  on  or  near  the  ^ot  where  the 
dead  is  interred :  it  is  covered  with  flowers,  palm  branches,  shells,  and  every  tiling 
which  the  people  esteem  valuable.  The  Otaheitans  do  not  bury  the  skulls  of  their 
chiefs  along  with  the  rest  of  the  bones,  but  deposit  them  in  boxes  appropriate^d  to 
that  use.  This  strange  custom  is  also  found  to  prevail  in  the  Ladrone  Islands.  Go- 
bien expressly  says,  that  they  keep  the  skulls  in  their  houses  ;  that  they  put  them  in 
small  baskets,  and  that  the  dead  chiefs  are  the  Ji»it%9  to  whom  the  priests  address 
UcMor  afii-  their  prayers.  The  opinions  regarding  a  future  state  of  ejustence  have 
MIC  ttmte.  ^  general  similarity  among  all  these  natioiis.  They  believe  in  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  in  a  heaven  and  a  hell ;  but  they  do  not  consider  these 
as  places  for  the  reward  of  virtue  and  the  punishment  of  vice.  In  the  creed  of  the 
New  Zealanders  the  man  who  has  been  killed  and  eaten  by  his  enemy  is  condemned 
to  eternal  fire.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Ladrones  also  consider  hell  as  the  destiny  of 
persons  who  have  died  a  violent  death. 

These  striking  coincidences  cannot  be  the  e&ct  of  mere  chance.  They  lead  us 
irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  inhabitants  of  all  these  islands  have  derived 
their  customs  and  opinions  from  a  common  source,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  scat- 
tered tribes  belonging  to  one  nation,  which  had  been  separated  at  a  period  subsequent 
to  the  formation  of  their  code  of  poUtics  and  religion. 

But  how  shall  we  conduct  our  inquiries  into  the  progress  of  that  dis- 
persion? Shall  we  beUeve,  with  Cook,  Forster,  and  others,  that  it  has 
taken  place  only  in  a  direction  from  west  to  east?  These  navigators 
justly  remark,  that  parties  of  savages  in  their  canoes  must  oflen  have  lost  their  way, 
and  been  driven  on  distant  shores,  where  they  were  forced  to  remain,  deprived  both 
of  the  means  and  of  the  requisite  intelligence  for  returning  to  their  own  country.    In- 

•  Cook,  Ibid.    Letters  E^.  xv,  p.  315. 

f  See  I'Histoire  des  Islea  Marianet  par  le  P^re  le  Gobien»  \\f,  ii.  or  an  Extract  contained  in 
^^isioire  dea  Navigations  aux  Terres  Ausiral«8,  t.  ii.  p.  41/2 — SV2. 
LctUes  EUifiaiites,  t.  xv.  p.  308,  &c. 
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stances  of  this  have  ooeunred  irithb  the  knowledge  of  modern  writers.  In  1696, 
two  canoes,  containing  thirty  persons  who  had  left  Ancorso,  were  I  scnycdbosifc 
thrown  by  contrary  winds  and  storms  on  the  island  of  Samar,  one  of  the  rhilippines, 
at  a  distance  of  800  miles.*  In  1721,  two  canoes,  one  of  which  contained  twenty- 
four  and  the  other  six  persons,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  drifted  from  an  island 
called  Baroilep  to  the  island  of  €hiam,  one  of  die  Marians.t  Captain  Cook  found 
on  the  island  of  Wateoo  three  inhabitants  of  Otaheite  who  had  been  drifted  in  m  si- 
milar manner,  and  the  distanee  between  the  two  islands  is  550  miles. 

These  facts  are  incontestible.  But  when  we  throw  our  eyes  on  the  map,  we  per- 
ceive that  these  three  parties  of  unfintanate  sailors  hare  all  been  carried  by  the  pre- 
vailing currents  and  the  trad«  winds  to  eountiies  situated  to  the  west  of  those  to 
which  they  originally  belonged.  These  ezaAiples,  so  frequently  quoted,  would  there- 
fore lead  to  an  inference  the  reverse  of  that  generally  drawn  from  them.  They  would 
prove  that  Asia  and  Africa  may  have  received  colonies  of  savages  from  the  Oceanian 
islands,  but  not  that  these  inlands  had  received  colonists  from  the  old  continent 

In  revolving  this  problem,  we  should  believe  the  islanders  to  have  pro-  I  HjpothMetct 
ceeded  from  South  America,>vere  not  that  supposition  destroyed  by  the  |  ^"^ 
total  absence  of  any  similarity  in  language,  or  in  phjrsical  character.:^  ^®  might 
again  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  they  belonged  to  an  ancient  continent  now  buried 
in  the  sea,  leaving  these  islands  alone  above  the  surface.  But  this  hypothesis,  which 
has  been  hazarded  by  an  estimable  seholar,  only  explains  one  difficulty  by  giving 
birth  to  many  new  one8.§  If  that  ancient  people  left  their  few  descendants  in  a  state 
of  dispersion  over  the  east  and  the  west,  how  does  it  happen  that  none  of  them  are 
to  be  found  on  the  large  continent  of  New  Holland,  and  that  this  countiy  is  entirely 
peopled  by  negroest 

We  consider  the  following  as  the  best  solution  of  this  historical  phe-  I  oarfcypoche- 
nomenon.  The  laige  islands  of  Luzon,  Celebes,  Borneo,  Java,  and  |  "^ 
Sumatra,  are  inhaUted  by  nations  who  speak  languages  bearing  more  or  less  affinity 
to  that  of  the  Malays,  &us  showing  a  common  origin;  yet  some  of  them,  such  as  the 
Tagai  and  Biasay  languages  of  the  Philippines,  the  Btdian  of  the  island  Bali,  and 
that  of  the  Battas  of  Sumatra,  ako  ^flbr  so  essentially  from  one  another,  that  their 
national  separation  must  have  been  of  very  ancient  date.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
informed  that  other  ramifications  of  the  Malay  tongue  are  found  in  Madagascar,  3000 
miles  west  from  Sumatra,  and  in  the  Society  Islands  and  beyond  them,  nearly  7000 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  Moluccas.  They  are  said  to  be  enriched  with  a  harmony  of 
modulation  and  a  diversity  of  grammatical  forms  which  suppose  some  advancement 
in  civilization.  The  same  feudal  government,  the  same  manners,  and  probably  the 
same  mythology,  ||  are  found  in  countries  thus  distant  The  conclusion  which  seems 
to  follow  is,  that  this  language,  these  customs,  and  these  institutions,  were  formed 
in  the  bosom  of  an  ancient  empire,  a  powerful  nation,  and  one  which  cultivated  ma- 
ritime habits,  but  which  has  since  fallen  from  its  eminence,  and  been  frittered  down 
into  detached  local  communities,  unknown  to  one  another. 

But  what  was  the  seat  of  this  Malayan  Carthage  t  Every  considera-  I  'gpcMrf.M»- 
tion  shows  that  we  must  search  for  it  in  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Java.  |  tioST 
The  first  of  these  islands  is  little  known.  The  second  appears  to  the  learned  Mars- 
denir  to  be  the  true  countiy  of  the  Malay  nations.  Without  positively  adopting  or 
rejecting  this  opinion,  we  rather  incline  to  believe  that  the  country  of  Malayan  civili- 
zation is  to  be  sought  in  the  island  of  Java. 

In  the  firat  place,  the  historical  traditions  of  the  Malay  colony  established  in  Ma- 
lacca make  Java  the  seat  of  a  great  empire,  from  which  that  emigrant  tribe  had 
received  its  laws  and  its  religion.  The  greater  part  of  the  Malay  books  are  trans- 
lations from  the  Javanese. 

•  Lettret  Edifiantes,  t  zr.  p.  196.  f  l^^d.  p.  283,  &c. 

t  Fortter't  ObaervatioM  on  Physical  Geocnphy. 

^  Meiners,  Recberches  lur  la  DifTerence  dea  Racea  Humaines. 

I  See  afterwards  our  account  of  Otabeite,  Bali,  and  other  ialanda. 

IGianiiiiar  of  the  Ualay  Language.    London,  1813. 
I— Q  q 
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CMmceti^  I  In  the  second  plaoe,  the  Malaj  ku^oa^  has  m  epfiom  niixtnie  of 
wkh  indbT  I  HiqJoo  or  Sanscrit  terms,  which  are  particularly  appropriated  to  reli- 
ffiotis  and  civil  uses.  These  terms  approach  most  of  all  to  the  KaUnga  or  TeUnga 
language^  spoken  in  Golconda  and  Orissa.*  We  might  consequently  expect  to  find 
this  admixture  following  the  order  of  local  proximity.  But  we  find  the  affinity  with 
the  Sanscrit  to  prevail  chiefly  among  the  Javanese,  and  most  of  all  among  the  inha- 
hitanis  of  the  mountains  of  Java.  It  is  also  in  Java,  and  especially  in  the  interior 
of  that  island,  that  we  find  the  feasts  and  ceremonies  of  the  Brahminical  religion. 
The  history  of  the  Javanese  makes  the  nation  to  descend  from  Tishnu.! 
BpoAorchM  I  But  at  what  epoch  was  Java  the  seat  of  a  nation  which,  after  being 
dvMtocioiu  I  QiyiiizQJ  by  the  Telinga'  P(abmii|i,  colonized  the  shorea  of  the  vast 
Ooean  ?  It  certainly  was  prior  to  the  introductioii  of  Mahometanisio ;  for  (hat  reli- 
gion has  not  extended  farther  than  the  Moluccas :  and  the  pig,  an  animal  unclean  is 
Uie  eyes  of  the  Mussulmans,  has  accompanied  the  Malay  colonies  to  the  remotest 
islandi  of  Polynesia.    It  was  prohahly  prior  to  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo :  for  he 

Ems  to  speak  of  this  world  of  islands  as  already  known  and  visited*  On  the  other 
d,  ihe  ancients,  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy,  were  not  acquainted  with  any  civilized 
nation  to  Uie  south  of  the  Stno,  (the  Siamese  of  modem  times.)  The  chronology 
of  the  Javanese  goes  no  farther  j>ack  than  the  king  of  Paj^jaran,  who  must  have 
reigned  in  the  year  74  of  the  Christian  era*  Thus  probabilities  fix  ttie  foundaticm  of 
the  first  Malay  colonies  somewhere  between  the  fourth  and  the  tenth  century  of 
our€ea. 

SSn^  J!^'  I  A  second  migration  of  the  Malays  was  occasioned  by  the  Mahometan 
Mahji^  I  fanaticism ;  and  this  migration,  which  is  better  known,  took  place  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries*  Ilence  arise  the  palpable  difierences  between  the 
Malays  of  the  coast  and  those  of  the  interior. 

RawoTOfle-  [  The  socond  great  race  of  men  belonging  to  Oceanica,  is  that  whidi 
aaiM  negfoct.  I  ^^  ^^^^  denominated  the  Oceanian  negroes.;];  They  are  sometimes 
caUed  the  Papuan  race.  Compared  to  the  Africans,  they  are  of  a  diminutive  size, 
being  about  four  feet  nine  inches  high,  and  never  exceeding  five  feet  Such,  at  least, 
is  the  account  given  by  Mr.  Crawford,  of  those  whom  he  had  an  opportunity  of  see- 
ing in  western  Oceanica.  They  have  spare  and  puny  frames.  The  skin  is  not  jet 
black,  like  that  of  the  African,  but  of  a  sooty  brown.  Sir  Everard  Home  thus  de- 
scribes one  who  was  sent  to  England  by  Sir  Stamford  Rafiles  to  distingush  him  from 
the  African  negro.  §  ''  His  skin  is  of  a  lighter  colour :  the  woolly  hair  grows  in 
email  tufls,  and  each  hair  has  a  spiral  twist.  The  forehead  rises  higher,  and  the 
hindbead  is  less  cut  off.  The  nose  projects  more  from  the  face.  The  upper  lip  is 
larger  and  more  prominent.  The  lower  lip  projects  forward  from  the  lower  jaw,  to 
su^  an  extent  that  the  chin  makes  no  part  of  the  face,  the  lower  part  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  mouth.  The  buttocks  are  so  much  lower  than  in  the  negro  as  to  con- 
stitute a  marked  distinction ;  but  the  calf  of  the  leg  is  equally  high  as  in  the  negro." 
The  description  here  given  of  the  countenance  corresponds  exactly  to  a  very  strik- 
iQg  plate  of  a  New  Hollander,  prefixed  to  a  short  tract  entitled,  Dixon's  Narrative  of 
a  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales.  || 

It  is  only  indeed  in  exterior  stamp  that  the  puny  negro  of  these  islands  bears  any 
resemblance  to  the  African,  who  in  vigour  of  frame  and  capacity  for  enduring  labour, 
is  superior  to  all  other  races,  except  me  European.  This  is  therefore  evidently  s 
distinct  and  inferior  race  of  mankind.  Their  dwarfishness  and  feebleness  are  not 
the  effect  of  scanty  food,  or  the  hardships  of  their  lot;  for  they  do  not  attach  to  the 
lank  haired  races  living  in  circumstances  precisely  the  same.  They  have  exclusive 
possession  of  some  islands;  yet  have  nowhere  risen  above  the  most  abject  barba- 
rism.   When  encountered  by  the  fairer  races,  they  have  been  hunted  like  wild  ani- 

*  Leyden'a  Memoir  on  the  Indo-Chinese  Languages. 
f  See  afterwards  our  account  of  Java. 

i  See  a  Plate  representing  these  two  Races  in  Crawford's  History  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
pelagob  vol.  t. 
^  Crawford's  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  i.  p.  24. 
I  Published  at  fidingui^gh  in  1822. 
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mak;  and,  incapable  of  rotainiiig  their  ground,  hate  retreated  to  the  mountains  and 
the  (aatnessee.  The  people  of  New  Guinea  and  some  adjacent  islands  have  been 
described  bj  navigators  as'  of  more  robust  eonstitiition.  Forrest's  account  is  less 
satisfactoiy  than  that  of  Sonnerat*  This  author  describes  them  as  a  hideous  race, 
rendered  more  disgusting  by  the  prevalence  of  leprosj  or  elephantiasis,  yet  robust: 
he  adds,  that  their  hair  is  of  a  shining  black,  or  a  JuBry  red.*  This  last  account, 
which  cannot  be  correct,  is  regarded  by  Mr*  Crawford  as  throwing  discredit  on  tiie 
whole;  and  he  tlunks  it  probable  that  they  are  equally  feeble  with  die  negroes  of 
western  Oceanica*!  To  suppose  thai  this  race  has  emigrated  from  Africa  is  to  do 
violence  to  all  fact  and  reasoning,  both  on  man  and  on  the  physical  state  of  the 
globe.  The  diflferent  negro  IribaB  of  the  Indian  ishmds  have  different  languages, 
and  ail  completely  diffwent  from  those  of  Madagascar.  The  agreement  between 
the  hmgnages  of  these  two  distant  coontries  onginates  not  in  the  negro  languages, 
but  in  tibose  of  the  men  of  brown  complexion.  The  coincidences  which  occur  .in 
points  of  arbitraiy  custom  are  to  be  traced  to  the  same  source,  and  thifm^e  of  trans- 
mission must  have  been  fotmd  from  east  to  west  The  Oceanian  aegrois  seem 
doomed  to  perpetual  misery,  and  incapable  of  rising  from  the  very*  bottom  of  Ae 
scale  of  humanity.  They  have  been  foimd  hitherto  incapable  of  acquiring  the  habits 
and  feelings  of  civilized  beings;  and  we  cannot  allow  that,  at  o^y  former  periody 
they  existed  in  a  superior  state  of  socie^.  This  race  is  extended  over  I  xhAmm^ 
New  Holland,  Tan  Diemen's  Land,  New  CaMooia,  the  New  He-  |  ^^^ 
brides,  New  Britain,  and  Solomon's  Islands^  as  well  as  New  Guinea,  where  they  go 
under  the  Malayan  appellation  of  Papuos.  Of  these  places  they  have  e3|clusive 
possesuon,  the  Malays  having  either  been  expelled,  or  never  permitted  to  settle* 
They  seem  also  to  have  once  occupied  the  Moluccas  and  the  Phihppineiu  but  in 
these  places  they  have  been  partly  destroyed  and  partly  driven  into  the  inierior  by 
die  Malays*  Jn  the  Philipi»neB  they  we  called  ¥goloi$8  and  J>regriio8;  in  the  Mo* 
looeas,  HaraforoB  and  JUfiunmB.  Perhaps  they  are  extended  still  farther.  Theitf 
features  seem  to  be  recognised  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  Andaman  islands,  and  in 
the  Googos  of  Sumatra.  A  few  straggling  families  inhabit  the  central  parts  of  the 
peninsula  of  Malacca,  where  they  1^  t^  lives  of  hunters.|  But  the  Biajoos  of 
Borneo  and  tiie  Battas  of  Sumatm  do  not,  as  has  been  erroneously  supposedly  belong 
to  them.  Even  several  tribes  called  Alfureses,  such  as  those  of  Booro,  seem  rather 
to  be  related  to  the  olive-coloured  race.  » 

Besides  these  leading  races,  Oceanica  presents  to  the  observer  of  hu-  I  neccMntt 
man  nature  a  few  more  unnatural  and  disgusting  varieties  of  the  species*  |  SmmT 
In  the  island  of  Mallicolo,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasshouse  Bay  in  New 
Holland,  the  shape  of  the  head  apprctaches  nearer  to  that  of  the  ourang  than  in  other 
negroes.    In  ike  interior  of  Sumatra,  there  is  a  tribe  which,  from  the  large  size  of 
their  heads  and  their  small  bodies,  look  l&e  pigmies;  and  another,  with  long  hair 
over  the  whole  body,  like  the  aiihos  of  Jesso.     Deformities  are  oflen  occasioned  1^ 
hereditary  disease.     Thus  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Nias,  off  the  west  coast 
of  Sumatra,  have  their  bodies  covered  with  scries,  from  a  disease  not  uxiknown  ii^ 
£urope*    The  white  leprosy,  in  which  the  skin  of  the  negro  assumes  a  livid  white 
hue,  prevails  among  the  Papuans  of  New  Guinea,  and  also  extends  to  the  Malay 
race  in  the  isle  of  Java,  where  the  subjects  of  it  go  under  the  name  of  Makerlak$. 
In  additicm  to  these  effects  of  preternatural  change,  the  mixture  of  the  olive  with 
the  negro  race  of  Oceanians  accounts  for  all  the  gradations  found  in  this  division  of 
the  world. 


*  Voyage  i  Nouvelle  Goin^e,  par  M.  Sonnerat. 
t  Histoiy  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  i.  p.  37. 
i  Crawford's  Histovy,  voL  ill.  p.  5. 
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PAHTB. 
«  NORTH-WESTERN  OCEANICA. 

Apariieytur  Aeeauni  of  the  Skmda  IsUmds;  or  Simairaj  JacOj  and  Borneo. 

NuMior  I  4*HB  first  country  which  Oceanica  presents,  as  we  proceed  eastward 
'■■*"^'  I  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  the  great  Island  of  Sumatra,  known  in  some 
meavure  to  Ptotemy,  who  seems  to  designate  the  point  of  Acheen  under  the  name 
of  Jaha  Diuy  the  same  as  Jena  Dtir,  or  *'the  island  of  barley."  The  name  Sama- 
rode,  found  in  some  editions  of  Ptolemy,  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Sumatra.  It 
was  known  to  the  Arabs  under  the  names  of  Lamery  and  Saborma.*  Marco  Polo 
mentions  some  kingdoms  and  distriets  belonging  to  it  He  calls  it  Uttle  Java:  some 
think  tfiat  he  thus  contrasts  it  with  Borneo,  which  was  €rreat  Java;  but  the  fact 
seems  to  be,  that  he  had  no  conceptions  at  all  of  the  comparative  size  of  the  islands, 
and,  finding  that  Java  was  the  most  famous  and  the  best  known  island  in  this  archi* 
pelago,  tfhd  (hat  Sumatra  was  also  a  large  island,  concluded  diat  Java  was  the  latest, 
and  Sumatra  the  next  in  order.f 

BttMt  I  This  island,  called  by  the  natives  Andelis,  and  perhaps  Samandra,;^ 
is  1040  mies  long,  from  north-west  to  south-east;  its  breadth  varies  from  55  to  235. 
iftwmoiiiM.  I  A  chain  of  mountains  divides  it  longitudinally,  running  nearest  to  the 
western  coast  The  maritime  parts,  on  both  sides,  are  low  and  marshy.  The  main 
chain  is  accompanied  by  others  of  a  secondary  order.  Four  large  lakes  on  the  sides 
of  thesff  mountains  discharge  their  water  by  rapid  torrents,  or  graceful  cascades. 
'  The  most  fkmous  of  them  is  called  Manselar.  Mount  Ophir  was  found,  by  the 
measurement  of  Mr.  Naime,  to  be  13,942  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Several 
yumam.  \  of  the  mountains  are  volcanoes.  That  of  Ayer^Raya  is  1377  feet 
above  the  sea.§ 

StU.  I      The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  a  fat  reddish  clay,  covered  with  a  stratum 

Mbeniosy.  |  of  black  earth,  often  poor  and  barren.  In  the  mountains  have  been  found 
a  reddish  granite  and  marble.  Three-fourths  of  the  island,  especially  towards  the 
south,  are  covered  with  an  impenetrable  forest  The  gold  mines  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Dutch ;  but  the  German  miners  sent  to  Sillida  declared  the  ore  to 
be  in  sparing  quantity,  and  too  difficult  to  work.  ||  The  Malays  of  Padang  and  Me* 
Bangka})oo  sell  annuaJly  from  10,000  to  12,000  ounces  of  gold,  which  they  collect 
principally  by  washing.  The  mines  of  Sipini  and  of  Caye  yield  gold  of  eighteen 
and  nineteen  carats.  There  are  excellent  mines  of  iron  and  steel  in  the  interior. 
The  steeiof  M«iangkaboo  is  preferable  to  any  in  Europe.  Tib,  a  metal  found  in 
so  few  countries,  is  an  object  of  export.  It  is  found  chiefly  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Palembang,  on  the  east  coast,  being  a  continuation  of  the  rich  strata  of  tiie  isle 
of  Baidia.  The  small  island  of  Poolo-Pesang,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  Poogong, 
consists  almost  entirely  of  one  bed  of  rock-crystal.  The  soft  rock  called  nappd 
seems  to  be  a«ort  of  soap-stone  or  steatite.    Petroleum  is  also  found  at  Ippoo,  and 

*  See  our  aecoant  of  the  history  of  Geography,  Book  xvi. 
t  Ifistoiy  of  Geogrsphy,  Book  xix. 

#  Yalentyn'B  Description  of  Sumatra,  (Ofltin^en,  vii.) 
i  Manden's  History  of  Samatn,  p.  8. 34. 

I  Voyage  of  Benjamin  Olitscb.  couaacUor  of  minesy  by  Elias  Ueaaes  Dresden,  1G90«  (in 
Oeiman.) 
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elsewiiere.    It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  preseryative  i^panst  the  ravages  of  the  iriiife 
ants.    A  great  part  of  the  searcoast  is  surrounded  with  coral  reefs. 

Thoiq;h  situated  uiider  the  ^ttator,SuBiatra  is  seldom  subjected  to  a  |  esmtm, 
higher  temperature  than  85^  of  Fahrenheit,  while  in  Bengal  the  thermometer  rises 
to  101**.  The  inhabitants  of  the  mounteins  are  in  the  practice  of  lighting  fires  in 
the  cold  mornings.  But  irost,  snow,  and  hail,  are  unknown.  Thunder  and  lightning 
are  frequent,  and  principally  during  the  north-west  monsoon.  The  south-east  mon- 
soon, which  is  drj,  begins  in  Maj  and  ends  in  September;  the  north-west  or  rainy 
monso<m  begins  in  December  and  ends  in  March.  The  climate  of  Sumatra  has. 
been  too  much  decried.  Thet  west  coast,  which  is  covered  with  extensive  marshes, 
may  deserve  the  character  of  a  peslilantial  shore,  in  consequence  of  the  unhealthy 
fogs  to  which  it  is  subject  But  many  other  parts  of  the  island,  especially  the  east 
coast,  contain  unhealthy  dtuatiDns,  and  affi>rd  examples  of  great  longevity.* 

The  Malay  Ishinds,  though  adorned  with  many  rare  native  plants  1  vcggaMe 
and  valuable  trees,  are,  in  general,  ill  adapted  for  cultivation.  The  faets  |  /■""^"^^i"^ 
stated  by  Mr.  Marsden  leave  no  doubt  on  diet  head.t  The  Sumatrans  cultivate 
two  kinds  of  rice.  They  extract  oil  from  sesamum,  and  chew  the  sugar  cane.  They 
obtain  a  black  sugar  ealted  jog-gort,  firom  the  oaso  palm,  which  also  yields  sago^  and, 
like  other  palms,  an  inebriating  liquoii  The  cecoa  is  the  chief  dependence  of  the 
people  for  subsistence.  Sumatra  abounds  in  the  most  envied  tropical  fruits,  such  as 
the  mangosteen,  that  celebrated  wonder  of  the  Indies,  esteemed  a  universal  remedy ;% 
the  dtirtan,  the  white  pulp  of  which  has  a  taste  rssembUng  that  of  roasted  oniensy 
and  is  of  a  heating  nature;  the  bread  fruit,  though  not  of  Sie  best  quality;  the  firuit 
of  the  Yimho  imura^  which  is  shi^Md  hke  a  pear;  pine  apples,  which,  at  Bencoolen, 
sen  for  a  penny  or  two-pence;  guavas,  lemons,  citrons,  oranges,  and  pomegranates. 

The  mountains  of  this  island  are  richly  enamelled  w^^e  finest  purple  and  yel« 
low  hues,  in  an  endless  divwsity  of  shades  and  formjpieveloped  by  numberiess 
species  of  flowery  The  Soandal  maticm,  or  "fair  one  of  the  night,^'  a  funneU 
sl^^ped  flower  in  this  country,  is  so  called  from  blowing  only  during  Sie  night 

The  most  abundant  native  commodity  produced  for  exportation,  and  |  spiaaii 
the  chief  object  of  the  European  estsblishineiits,  is  pepper,  the  produce  of  a  creephig 
plant  commonly  caUed»  from  the  analogy  of  its  habit,  the  pepper  vine.  It  begins  in 
the  third  year  to  be  productive,  and  continues  so  to  the  twentieth.  There  aae  two 
pepper  harvests,  the  great  one  in  September,  and  the  small  one  in  March*.  A  veiy 
saudi  proportion  of  it  is  in  the  form  of  white  peppw,  the  efiect  of  a  piocess  for  remov- 
ing the  external  skin.§  Camphor  is  another  conspicuousi  production,  found  imAhe 
form  of  a  concrete  crystal  in  the  body  of  the  tree.  The  camphor  tree  grows  sponta- 
neously in  the  north  of  Sumatra,  which  is  the  wannest  part  of  the  island.  It  equds 
the  tallest  timber  trees  in  size,  an^is  often  fifteen  feet  in  circumference,  |j  £ach 
tree  yields  about  three  pounds  of  light  friable  and  veiy  soluble  camphor,  which  wast  A 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  though  much  more  slowly  than  that  of  Japan.  The  oil  of 
camphor  is  the  produce  of  a  difierent  tree.  Benzoin  is  a  resin  obtained  from  a  tree 
resembling  the  pine.    Cassia,  a  sort  of  coarse  cinnamon,  is  found  in  the  intecior. 

Rattans  grow  chiefly  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  from  whence  |  ivw^ 
they  are  exported  in  large  cargoes  to  Europe  for  canes.  Besides  the  herbaceous 
and  the  ligneous  cotton,  the  silk  cotton,  Bambax  cUbOf  is  to  be  met  with  in  every  vil- 
lage. In  appearance,  this  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  raw  materials  which  the  hand 
of  nature  has  presented.  Its  fineness,  gloss,  and  delicate  softness,  render  it  to  the 
sight  and  touch  much  superior  to  the  produce  of  the  silk-worm,  but  such  are  ite 
brittleness  and  shortness,  that  it  is  esteemed  unfit  for  the  reel  and  loom,  and  only  ap> 
ptied  to  the  humbler  use  of  stuflbof;  mattresses  and  pillows.  Yet  it  is  not  impossible 
that  farther  experiments  may  find  it  capable  of  being  adapted  to  a  superior  manufac- 
ture.   The  tree  is  remarkable  for  the  strai^^tness  and  the  perfectly  horizontal  growth 

*  Ilftdennacher's  Description  of  Sumatn^  §  T,  in  the  Batsvian  Memmn,  Qn  Dutch.) 
t  HisL  of  Samatni,  p.  19  and  p.  59,  &e. 

#  Bnmphiai,  Hortos  AmboinenriB,  voL  i.  p.  133.  tsb.  1%  &c* 

4  Manden'a  Hist  of  Somatra,  p.  118.    Mas  Hease^  p.  20^    Eacfaclakro^  p.  59. 
I  Valentiaij  Hiatoria  SimpliciiiiiB»  p.48^  tab.r. 
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of  its  branohes,  three  tifmjB  growing  togedier  and  fcrarfng  eqwJ  «iig^«i.  The 
subordinate  shoots  also  grow  flat,  and  nti  the  gradafttons  of  the  branches  dbsenre  fte 
same  regularity  to  the  top.  Some  trayellers  ha^e  called  it  the  umbrella  tree.  Mr. 
Marsden  compares  it  to  the  piece  of  furniture  which  we  call  a  dumb  wttter,  conristiiig 
of  a  gradation  of  circular  shelves  on  one  axis.*  The  coffee  tree  is  planted  in  great 
numbers;  but  the  produce  is  rendered  indifierent  by  Unskilful  management  The 
plants  are  set  close  together,  too  much  shado#ed  by  other  trees,  and  the  berries  are 
gathered  while  they  are  red,  and  before  they  have  been  soifieienfly  ripened  to  aoqaiie 
die  proper  flavour.  Ebony  trees  are  in  great  plenty.  Sandal  wood  and  the  cele- 
brated eagle  or  aloe-wood,  are  the  produce  of  this  island,  but  they  have  lost  nrach  of 
that  high  reputation  which  they  had  among  tile  eaify  writers.  There  is  exceUent 
timber  fbr  sfaop-building,  but,  for  want  of  fivers,  it  oannot  be  conveyed  to  the  coast 
Teak  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with,  except  wheie  it  hlis  been  recently  planted  The 
ron^ee,  or  madiineel,  which  is  rendered  usefel  by  its  property  of  resisting  the  rav&ges 
of  uio  white  ant,  is  found  in  this  island.  Iron-wood,  and  other  useful  species,  are 
also  ibund ;  among  which  is  the  elegant  eamoofiingf  resembKng  in  its  leaves  Hie  larger 
myrtle,  abd  yielding  a  beautiful  wood,  susceptible  of  an  exquisite  polish,  and  much 
used  for  Ae  sheaths  of  kreeses.  The  celebrated  banyan  tree  alsc  grows  in  this  island, 
and,  besides  its  other  singularities,  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Marsden  to  spring  readi}/ 
from  the  trunks  of  other  trees,  after  they  had  become  hollow  by  age,  thou^  still  in 
vegetation,  from  brick  waHs,  and  even  the  smooth  surfaces  of  painted  wooden  pB* 
lars,  where  its  seeds  have  been  lodged  by  birds,  or  other  modes  of  conveyance. 
The  fibres  which  hang  from  the  branches,  and  which,  when  they  reach  die  ground, 
readilf  and  spontaneously  take  root,  are  observed  to  assume  curious  fantastic  forms 
wherever  obstructing  substances  are  placed  in  their  way ;  so  that  living  wicker  woib, 


of  any  form,  may  be  pro^||d  by  merely  furnishing  them  with  a  mould.^ 

AflimtU.        I      The  horseswe  small  but  well  made  and  hardy.  The  cows  and  sbcep 

are  of  middling  size;  the  latter  are  probably  of  the  Bengal  breed.    The  buffalo  is 


used  for  some  domestic  labours.  The  forests  contain  the  elephant,  the  royal  tiger, 
the  rhinoceros^  the  hippopotamus,  the  black  bear,  which  eats  the  kernel  of  the  cocoa- 
nut,  the  otter,  the  porcupine,  the  stag,  the  wild  boai,  the  civet  cat,  seveml  species  of 
the  monkey,  particularly  a  bearded  monkey,  the  smia  riemeatrina,  which  seems  to  be 
peculiar  to  this  Island. 

BMi.  I      Among  the  numerous  bhds,  tiie  eoo-owy  or  Argos  pheasant,  is  re- 

marked for  its  uncommon  beauty,  but  no  complete  specimen  of  it  has  been  seen  io 
Europe.  Its  plumage  is  skid  by  Mr.  Marsden  to  be  the  richest  of  all  the  feathered 
race,  yet  without  any  degree  of  gaudiness.  When  caught  it  cannot  be  kept  ah've 
longer  than  a  month.  It  has  an  antipathy  to  the  light,  being  inanimate  through  the 
day,  and  uttering  m  the  n\ght  a  harsh  cry  like  that  of  the  peacock.  Turkeys  are  in 
gf%at  abundance,  and  in  the  southern  parts  there  is  a  very  large  species  of  Aatbird, 
known  also  at  Bantam.  The  Ardea  argalay  the  largest  known  species  of  the  heron, 
which  is  also  known  in  India,  and  in  the  south  of  Africa,  is  a  native  of  this  island. 
The  angang,  or  rhinoceros  bird  is  fbund  here,  remarkable  for  having  a  kind  of  horn 
projiBCting  from  its  bill;  perhaps  it  is  a  species  of  cassowary.  The  rivers  are  in- 
fested with  crocodiles,  and  stocked  with  a  great  variety  of  fish.  The  house  lizard  is 
in  great  abundance,  and  remarkable  for  being  the  largest  animal  capable  of  retaining 
its  hold  so  as  to  walk  in  an  inverted  position.  Its  body  has  such  a  degree  of  trans- 
parency as  to  allow  the  cireulation  of  the  fhnds  to  be  <tistinctly  seen  through  the  in- 
teguments. Insects  are  abundant,  as  in  all  hot  climates,  and  among  others  the 
destructive  white  ant 

oeomphieii  I  ^ho  natives  divide  Sumatra  into  three  countries.  BaUoy  in  the  north, 
*3Em.  I  includes  the  Idugdom  of  Acheen,  (or  Atcheen,)  with  the  vassal  princi- 
palities of  Pedeer,  Passay,  |md  Delli.  The  interior  of  this  division  is  inhabited  by 
the  Battas.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  side  of  the  island  by  the  river  Siac,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  river  Sinkol.  The  second  division  is  the  ancient  empire  of  Menang- 
kaboo,  comprehending  the  kingdoms  of  Jamby  and  Andragiri  on  the  east  coast;  m 
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tbe  intonor  tbe  omintrj  of  the  B^aagBy  and  part  of  the  piMeat  empire  of  Ueoaiig- 
kaboo ;  and  oo  the  western  coast  the  countries  of  Baroos,  Tappanooly,  Nattal,  and 
others;  the  late  Dutch  possessions  of  Fiiamanp  Padang,  and  Sillida,  with  the  king- 
dom of  Indrapoora.  The  third  division,  called  £0^11111-017^  ^'  Kampang^  embracer 
the  south-east  end  of  the  island,  where  we  find  the  kingdom  of  Bancahoolo  or  Ben- 
coolen,  with  an  English  establishment,  the  country  of  the  Lampoons,  and  the  large 
kingdom  of  Falembang.* 

Acheen  is  the  only  kingdom  of  this  island  the  transactions  of  whiob  I  K»«ioaor 
have  been  deemed  sufiiciently  important  to  occupy  the  attention  of  his-4  Adwtii. 
torians.  It  is  situated  in  its  north-western  extremity.  It  formerly  reached  as  far 
north  aa  ladn^or  on  the  wjest  coastt  but  nour  extends  no  farther  than  forty  or  fifly 
miles  along  both  the  eastern  and  the  western  shore;  Carty,  near  Battoo-Bam  river, 
being  its  boundary  on  tbe  former,  and  Baroos  on  the  latter.  The  subject  inhabitants 
of  the  interior  foan  three  tribes,  Iwo  of  which,  called  Alias  and  Reeak,  resemble  the 
Achenese,  and  the  third,  called  Cairow,  come  tkoanfu  in  manners  to  t^i^  Battas.  The 
^^bapital,  Acheen,  stands  two  miles  from  thb  moiUh  of  a  river,  which  adr  l^iiw  «ipic>i 
mits  00  vessels  during  the  dry  monsoon.  I^  parries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
natives  of  the  coast  of  Cotoroandel,  .who  lN:hig  hithqf  their  cotton  manufactuies,  and 
cany  home  gold  dust,  aapan  wood,  betel-nutf  patch  leal7  (the  Coaiudi^dkuay)  sul- 
phur, and  Inmzoin.  From  six  to  ten  Telinga  snows,  of  150  or  200  tons,  come  an- 
nually. They  are  prohibited  from  touching  at  any  other  po/t  on  the  east  or  west 
eoast.  This  is  a  praeaution  for  securing  U>  the  monarch  the  profits  of  the  trade,  the 
eustomay  and  the  presents  usually  made.  The  king  is, the  chief  merchamt  of  the 
ciqpitaL  The  people  carry  on  die  subsequent  business  of  distributi^  the  goods 
tbrot^  the  different  parts*of  the  kingdom.  In  this  neighhourhood  there  is  a  volcano, 
from  which  sulphur  is  procured.  The  Acheenese  are  darker  coloured,  and  stouter 
than  the  Sumatrans.  They  have  a  greater  portion  of  sagacity  and  of  industry.  The 
mercantile  transactions  of  those  not  connected  with  the  capital  ars  conducted  on  a 
more  liberal  scale  than  in  many  other  places.  The  upligibn  is  Mabome^nism,  and 
they  have  a  great  number  of  mosques  and  priestii.  The  city  contains  several  public 
buildiogs,  but  none  of  them,  elegant  The  king's  palace  is  a  rude  piece  of  archi- 
tecture, surrounded  with  strong  uralls  bi^ilt  for  protection,  but  without  the  least  atten- 
tion to  the  modem  principles  of  fortification.  There  are  some  cotton  abd  silk 
manufactures  ij>  this  country.  The  seameoiare  expert  and  bold,  and  can;^  op  a  con- 
stant and  successful  fisheiy.  Having  no  coPy  they  ma^o  their  payments.,  in  gold 
dust,  which  they  keep  in  divided  parcels  contained  in  pieces  of  bladder,  and  these 
are  weighed  by  the  person  who  takes  them  i»  payment*  The  govern-  |  Goremmait. 
ment  is  a  hereditary  despotism,  subject  to  frequent  revolu^ns  and  ii^tervals  of  anar- 
chy. The  sultan,  in  issuing  his  orders,  first  makes  Ihem  known  to  a  woman,  seated 
at  his  feet;  she  communicates  them  to  a  eunuch  sitting  next  to  her,  and  he  tp  the 
Cajoora»g'G<mdongf  an  officer  who  proclaims  them  aloud  to  the  assembly.  The 
throne  is  of  ivory  and  tortoise  shell.  Ambassadors,  and  other  strangers  introduced 
to  the  sovereign,  are  rigidly  subjected  to  certain  ceremonies,  which  are  rather  trou<- 
blesome  than  degrading,  and  they  are  treated  with  pompous  hospitality.  The  coun- 
tiy  is  wonderfully  populous;  the  accounts  of  the  population  given  by  the  people 
themselves  are  incrediblei  and  believed  to  be  exaggerations.  The  kmg  hardly  re- 
ceives any  land  revenue:  each  proprietor  is  only  obhged  to  give  a  measure  of  rice 
annually^  which  he  carries  in  person  to  the  court,  but  which  seems  rather  intended 
as  a  mark  of  homage  than  a  substantial  tax.  The  king's  revenues  arise  entirely 
from  the  customs  on  exports  and  imports,  which  amount  to  about  ^2500  a-year. 
The  kings  of  Acheen,  besides  their  proper  territories,  possess  a  grant  along  the  sea 
coast  as  far  as  Bencoolen,  from  the  sultan  of  Menangkaboo,  whose  sovereignty  in 
these  parts  they  acknowledge*  The  criminal  taws  of  Acheen  are  par-  |  um. 
ticularly  severe,  and  fall  ahnost  exclusively  on  persons  in  the  lowest' walks  of  so- 
ciety: mutilation  and  drowning  are  the  most  common  pumsbments.  The  robbe;^ 
of  a  priest  is  punished  with  burning  alive.  An  adulterer  is  encircled  by  a  ring  of  his 

*  Badonaschcr,  Description  de  Sunatra,  p.  9,  &«. 
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countiTinra,  and  fiornuihed  with  a  weapon,  by  the  aid  of  wUdi  lie  is  welcome  to 
make  his  escape  if  he  can  break  through  any  part  of  die  ring,  after  which  he  is  lia- 
ble to  no  further  prosecution;  but  he  is  most  generally  cut  to  pieces  in  the  desperete 
attempt  The  Acheenese,  however,  are  represented  by  traveUers  as  the  most 
abandoned  and  unprincipled  nations  of  the  east  Their  treacherous  and  sangm- 
nary  character  was  amply  exemplified  in  their  eariy  transactions  with  the  Foitn- 
guese.  To  these  visitors,  indeed,  they  owed  little  delicacy,  nor  could  they  profit 
in  humanity  by  their  example;  but  their  conduct  to  one  another  was  also  muted 
by  every  Mature  that  can  render  man  an  object  of  distrust  and  abhoneoce  to  his 
neighbour.* 

The  Bttta  I  The  country  of  the  Battas  eompreh^ds  the  mountains  of  Deirah  and  > 
^"^^'  I  Papa,  to  the  south  of  the  piam  of  Aeheen.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south 
by  Passamman,  and  the  independent  distriot  of  Am.  The  northern  extremitjis 
abreast  of  the  great  river  Sinkel,  and  the  son&em  ^  little  beyond  ^at  of  Taboojang. 
The  country  is  veiy  populous,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  people  live  at  a  distance 
from  the  sea-shore,  in  extensive  plains,  between  two  nidges  of  mountains  on  the  bor- 
ders of  ajrreat  lake.  It  is  divided  inte  several  districts,  which  are  subdivided  into 
tribes.  The  English  settl(|B|neiii8  connected  with  it  are  at  Natal  and  Ti^panooly.  A 
large  quantity  of  gold  is  procured  from  the  country,  and  there  is  a  considerable  sale 
for  imported  goods.  The  Skiglish  live  on  good  terms  with  the  natives,  bat  the  peo- 
ple are  too  spirited  to  allow  them  any  political  influence.  The  settlemeot  in  Tapa- 
nooly  Bay  is  on  a  small  island  called  Punehong-<cacheel,  who  Ims  one  of  the  most 
advantageous  harbours  in  the  world,  aoui  would  be  of  vast  importance  if  it  were  not 
so  remote  fiom  the  general  traek  of  shipping.  The  bay  is  very  complicated^  and 
stretches  into  the  heart  of  the  Batta  dominions.  The  native^  trade  with  the  Emopeana, 
and  their  conduct  is  inoffensive.  The  English  have  sometimes  gone  in  small  parties 
to  gratify  their  curiosity  in  the  interior,  and  on  such  occasions  are  treated  with  re- 
Aneieirt  bpiU-  I  spoct  and  hoc^ittfiity*  High  np  on  the  river  Baltoobara^  which  flo«9 
^"^^  I  into  the  straits  of  Malacca,  there  has  been  discovered  a  large  brick 

building,  in  the  form  of  one  or  more  squares,  with  a  very  high  pillar  at  one  comer. 
Images,  supposed  to  be  Chinese  josses  or  idols,  are  carved  in  relief  on  the  walla,  bat 
The  B«itu.  ]  no  tradition  is  preserved  respeoing  the  erection  of  it.  The  Battas  vn 
of  lower  stature  and  fairer  complexion  than  the  Malays.  Their  dress  is  of  coloured 
cotton. ;  Xhe  covering^f  tie  bead  is  generally  of  the  baric  of  a  tree.  The  women 
wear  rings  of  tin  in  their  #arB,  someliaies  to  the  number  of  fifty  in  each.  Their 
ordinary  fare  is  maize  and  sweet  potatoes.  Rice  is  confined  to  persons  of  distioe- 
tion.  it  is  only  on  great  OGca8ions4lMU  eaitle  are  killed  for  food ;  but  they  will  eat  a 
part  of  any  dead  buffido,  alligator,  or  other  animal  they  chance  to  meet  with.  Tbe 
rivers  aie  too  fapid  and  too  much  interrupted  by  waterfalls  to  have  many  fish,  except 
'  near  their  mouths.  They  delighf  most  of  all  in  horse  flesh ;  and  the  best  horses  are 
carefiiUy  fed  and  rubbed  down  for  the  table.  Their  houses  consist  of  wooden  frames, 
iriiich  are  boarded  and  roofed  with  a  vegetable  substance  called  ejoo,'  resembling 
horse  hair.  Their  campongSj  or  towns,  consist  of  about  twenty  hoases :  each  house 
consists  of  a  single  apartment,  which  is  entered  by  a  tmp  door  in  the  middle,  and  op- 
posite is  an  open  shed  where  they  sit  during  the  day.  Each  oonipofig^  has  a  ball  for 
pubUc  business,  and  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  strangers.  Polygamj  is 
freely  practised.  The  wives  sit  in  diferent  comers  of  the  same  apartment,  a^  have 
their  separate  establishments  for  cookery ;  but  their  respective  rights  and  duties  are 
sttflSiciently  understood  to  obviate  the  heart-burnings  and  jealousies  which  are  ostially 
imputed  to  the  harams  of  the  east  They  are  represented  as  a  sort  of  slaves.  Tbej 
perform  Uie  labours  of  agriculture.  The  men,  when  not  engaged  in  war,  lead  indo- 
lent lives,  passing  the  day  in  playing  on  a  kind  of  flute,  which  they  deck  widi  gtf- 
,lands  of  flowers*  Their  music  is  rather  better  than  that  of  the  other  Sumatrans.-- 
They  are  much  addicted  to  gaming.  A  man  who  is  unable  to  pay  his  gairi>bB^ 
debts  is  liable  to  be  confined  and  sold  as  a  slave,  unless  released  by  the  generosityof 
the  winner.   They  are  fond  of  horse*raoing.  They  use  no  saddles.   Sometioies  the 
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bit  is  of  iron  fuid  the  reins  of  mttan ;  at  other  times  the  bit  is  of  wood  and  the  reins 
of  ejoo»  They  have  a  peculiar  language  aid  a  peculiar  written  character,  and  the 
majority  of  the  people  can  both  read  and  write.  The  bark  of  a  tree  is  used  among 
them  for  paper.  In  their  mutual  dealings  they  ase  strictly  honest,  but  pilfer  readily 
from  strangers,  when  they  are  not  restraineoby  the  rules  of  hospitality.  Adultery 
in  men  is  punished  with  death ;  in  women  it  is  only  followed  by  the  disgrace  of  hay- 
ing the  head  shaved,  the  weaker  sex  being  looked  upon  as  less  accountable  for  their 
actions.  The  Battas  practite  cannabalism  in  the  punishment  awarded  I  siMitr  e«i^ 
to  particular  crimes.'  This  fact  is  established  by  abundant  and  unques-  |  "^i^*^ 
tiona^ie  eyidence.  The  intention  of  it  is  to  testify  their  detestation  of  crime,  and 
inflict  the  greatest  possitle  ignominy  on  (he  victim.  It  is  sometimes  also  extended 
to  prisoners  of  war.  The  sufferer  is  first  kiSed  by  lances  thrown  at  him  by  the  peo- 
ple, wiio,  iprhen  a  mortal  wound  is  ^en,  run  up  to  him  in  a  rage,  cut  pieces  from  the 
body  with  their  knives,  dip  them  in  salt  an^  lemon  juice,  lightly  broil  them,  and  swal- 
low them  with  savage  enthusiasm.  Tbis  is  not  accompanied  with  any  intention  of 
giving  pain  to  theftufferer,  and  ther^JMrJ.  though  ferocious  and  inhuman,  cannot, 
when  rationally  ^ewed,  excite  so  much  detestation  as  the  refined  tortures  by  which 
some  nations  prolong  the  su^rings  Of  obnoxious  individuals.  An  English  gentle- 
man, wlto  lately  made  some  inquiries  hito  the  manners  of  these  people,  asked  them 
if  there  was  any  part  of  the  body  which  was  usually  preferred  to  the  rest.  They  told 
him  jestingly,  eiler  a  little  thoi^t,  lllat  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the 
feet  were  the  best  eating.*  The  Batta  cdvnljy  is  divided  into  a  num-  |  Govcromaic. 
her  •f  petty  comsminiities,  governed  by  rajas  who  are  generally  independent  In 
some  instaaoes  there  ^e  gradatidhs  among  them.  The  people  have  a  permanent 
property  ia  their  possessions,  and  sell  them  to  one  another  when  so  disposed.  This 
is  pro^b^  one  cause  of  the  comfort  and  prosperity  whteh  they  are  observed  to  en- 
joy in  a  greater  d^gcpe  than  most  of  their^et^hbours.  *  They  entertain  a  supersti- 
tious veneration  for  th#  sultan  of  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Menangkaboo.  They 
submit  h^ndly  to  his  emissaries,  even  when  insulteclf  imagining  that  if  they  offered 
to  resist  they  would  cepse  to  thifee,  ana  their  crops  and  their  cattle  would  be  ruined 
by  some  mysterious  spell.  They  oflen  go  to  war  19ith  one  another,  and  carry  on  the 
contest  not  byiopen  or  general  engagements,  but  by  petty  hostilities,  waylaying  indi- 
viduals of  the  hoaulatnbe.  Befofe  declaring  war  they  lise  the  solemnity  of  firing 
with  gunpowder  without  shot  into  the  oampong  of  the  enemy,  aad  give  a  certain  timo 
for  proposals  of  reconciliation  before  theywomrf^ence  actual  hostilities.  Their  arms 
ace  matchlocks^  bamboo  lances,  and  a  Bofi,  Of  sword  or  large  kittfe.  They  carry  no 
kreeses  like  the  Malays.  They  manufacture  their  own  gunpowder.  They  believe 
in  a  good  and  an  evil  deity.— ^On  their  belief  iapa,  future  state  s^coonts  I  ndiision  umi 
difier.  Marsden  says  they  h^ve  no  such  idea.  Thoy  are  credulous  in  |  «"*"»^ 
matters  of  sorcery  and  prognostication,  and^ake  oaths  with  vehement  solemnity. 
The  priests  predict  the  event  of  a  wat  by  insgpcting  the  intesines' of  a  dead  buffalo; 
but,  if  their  predictions  are  not  vcrifled,  thoy  Aro  sometimes  put  to  death.  The  body 
of  a  deceased  man  of  rank  is  kept  in  a  coffiiWor  st?verul  months  ;  the  soft  parts,  dis- 
solving daring  that  ia^erval,  are  conveyed  in  d' fluid  state  by  a  bamboo  tube  from  the 
bottom  of  the  coffin  into  the  earth.  This  people  has  remained  separate  from  the 
other  race^parUy  in  conscqueitec  of  the  absence  o#gold  and  other  ofticles  of  traffic  to 
tempt  the  rapacity  of  conquerors  and  th#'spccu1a(|[>n4haf  tpa<fers.  -Their  marriages  are 
accompanied  with  some  singular  cereifi^nies.  ^iTic  ii^tcnded  l)ride  oi^pears  undressed 
before  the' man  in  a  bath,  after  which  he  makes  his  bargain  about  the  sum  of  money 
whtah  h#is  t9  five  her  relations.  The  yoang  couple  partake  -together  of  two  sorts 
of  rice,  and  i\m  father  of  1^  wqayUkthrows  a  piece  of  cloth  over  tiiem. 

On.ft%west  coast,  adjoiniqir^c  Batta  country  to  the  south,  is  a  po-  |  PfeMmam 
pulous  ierrflor)-,  called  Passauian,  an  independent  Malay  sovereisrnty,  governed  by 
two  rajas,  tbrnierly  subject  to  Menangkaboo.   The  Dutch  have  a  factory  at  Padang, 
to  which  they  were  probably  attrac.tcd  by  the  c}ll«ntit5r  of  gold  found  near  it.     About 
10,000  ounces  of  gold  are  annually  exported  from  the  west  coast  of  the  island.     To 

•  A  MS.  letter  from  a  British  ofliqcr,  read  before  tbc  Weracrian  Society  of  lidinburgh,  1S28. 
Vot.  II.--Rr 
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the  south  of  Padang  is  Indrapoor,  once  the  seat  of  m  considerable  monsvch j,  fram 
the  ruins  of  which  sprung  that  o£  Anae-soongey,  the  capital  of  which  is  a  small 
Tbtn^angi.  |  pbice  called  Moco-moco. — Next  to  this  is  the  conntiy  of  the  Rejin^, 
who  live  under  chiefs  called  Panjeransj  whose  power  is  very  limited.  They  have 
adopted  Malay  civilization,  and  yet  preserved  their  prinutive  character  andmannen. 
They  are  small  lean  figures.  Their  noses  are  artificially  flattened,  and  the  lobes  of 
their  ears  distended.  Their  eyes  are  black  and  lively.  Their  women  bear  a  resem* 
blance  to  the  Chinese.  Their  complexions  are  rather  yellow  than  brown  or  copper 
coloured.  Their  mountaineers  are  extremely  subject  to  gmtres.  A  httle  to  thfe  south, 
BwwpoiM,  I  in  3^  16'  south  latitude,  is  Bencoolen,  a  MaUiy  town,  near  which  is  the 
English  presidency  of  Fort  Marlboit)ii^.  Here  pepper  tad  sugar  cane  iffe  culti- 
vated, but  the  produce  does  not  pay  the  expenses  of  the  government, 
xnpirear  I  IiT  the  centre  of  the  island  is  M^angkaboo,  extending  partly  to  the 
MriMntirahwK  j  northward,  but  mostly  to  the  southward  of  the  equator.  Jt  is  the  chief 
teat  of  the  empire  of  the  island,  f9rmerly  extending  over  the  whole,  and  held  in  high 
respect  in  the  cast.  At  present,  its  longest 'diameter  does  not  4kceed  lOOmiles^ 
and  probably  falls  mach  short  of  it.  The  capital  is  called  Pangarotyoong.  The  shI- 
Sataiu  I  tan's  power  is  greatly  limited,  and  is  chte^  founded  on  a  superstitious 

veneration  in  which  he  is  held  as  a  sort  of  Mahometan  pontiff.  It  is  supported  by  the 
priesthood,  but  very  little  submitted  to  by  persons  possessing  any  military  power  be- 
yond a  very  timited  territory.  The  titles  whith  he  assumes  in  the  preambles  to  his 
edicts  are  absurdly  pompous,  conttfping  flTkninute  enumeration  of  4u8  wealthy  and  the 
mysterious  power  of  his  military  weapons*  The  people  have  nm  tecords  or  annab. 
UMnime.  |  They  write  expertly  in  the  Arabic  character ;  but^heir  whole  Hterthm 
consists  of  transcripts  of  the  Koran  and  bold  historic  tales.  They  are  fanoas  for 
Their  aiti.  |  composing  songis  called  pontoon.  The  arts  are  carried  to  g^Q^terpe^ 
fection  among  them  than  anlbng  the  oth^  natives  of  Sumatra,  l^ey  are  well  skilled 
in  the  manufacture  of  gold  and  jillagree.^  They  have,  from  th#  earliest  times,  maoo* 
factured  arms  for  their  oiyn  ui^e,  and  for  side  in  the  northern  parts  ot  thf  islani 
KracMfL  I  They  use  lances^  kreeses,  and  varioQs^ide  arms*  The  kreese  hasa 
blade  fourteen  inches  long.  It  is  riot  polished,  but  has  a  waving  surface,  resembling 
that  of  an  imperfectly  mixed  metal ;  it  has  sevend  serpentine  bends.  -Thebaidleis 
of  ivory  or  some  beautiful  polished  wood,  finely  earved  an^  ornamented.  The 
sheath  is  made  of  a  hollow  piece  of  beantifiil  wood.  They  used  to  go  ireqnent|f  to 
war  with  the  Acheenese,  but  the  moAm  BngKsh  settlement  at  Nattal  operates  as  a 
check  on  &at  warfare,  the  settlers  in  that  to^ity  hainng  placed  tbbmselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  English  Company.  The  people  of  Meoan^^kaboo  differ  firom  the 
other  inland  inhabitants,  in  being  all]|iahometans,  having  been  converted  at  a  tery 
early  period.     The  capital  is  the  resort  of  pilgrims  of  th^t  religion. 

A  province  called  Tigablas  Cottas  j^elds  a  very,  pure  gold,  and  contains  a  great 
lake  called  Dano.  '  In*  the  interior  the.Googons,  a  wild  and  hairy  race  resembling 
oorang-outangs  rather  than  men,  dispute  with  tfle  lower  animals  the  dominion  of 
the  forests. 

Umpam  I  The  Lampoon  country  Is  a  portion  of  the  southfni  extremiff  of  the 
***^^*  I  island,  consisting  of  mountains  covered  with  impenetrable  forests  and 
plains  which  are  subject  tofrequenfinundations.  Th6*people  resemble  ihp  Chinese 
more  than  any  of  t^e  t>th0r  #umitra^.  Thet  have  a  guttural  language,  and  a  cha- 
racter peculiar  to  themselves.  IBiey  a^e  a  ht)8pitabl»%nd  unwarhke  race,  using  no 
fire-arms,  and  are  not  a  match  for  the  Javanese  banditti,  by  whom  they  are  much 
molested.  Their  maifners'  are  more  licentious  than  those  of  the  otlpr*,  Susnatfaos. 
They  have  public  dances  called  bimbangs,  whei^  tim  yotttg  women  eschange  their 
ordinary  for  their  dancing  dtess.  letting  the  one  dropiniC  dexterously,  as  ihot^ii^^^ 
brought  down  over  the  head.  They  have  canoes  formed  of  the  hollowed  trunks  of 
sin|^  trees,  and  large  enough  to  carry  13,000  pounds  weight. 
KMrnoT  I  The  kingdom  of  Palembang,  an  ancient  dependence  of  the  Susubu- 
'•'■■'■■^  I  nam,  or  emperor  of  Java,  is  most^  peopled  by  Javams.  It  has,  in  re- 
cent times,  come  under  the  protection*of  the  Dutch  government  ait  Batavia,  which 
\as  a  iactory  in  the  country,  procures  from  it  pepper  and  tin,  and   makes  a  mart  for 
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TtrnHmg  opium  and  other  commodities  from  the  west  of  India.  It  comprehends  the 
southeest  portion  of  Sumatra,  and  the  islands  of  Banka  and  Billiton.  Both  ih 
Banka  and  in  this  part  of  Sumatra,  there  are  tin  mines ;  and  that  metal  is  always 
purchased  with  silver^  for  which  there  appears  to  he  no  efflux  from  the  country. 
Hence  probably  arose  the  accounts  given  of  the  immense  wealth  of  the  king  of  Pa- 
lembang.  But  to  all  appearance  both  the  chiefs  and  people  are  miserably  poor. 
Thqre  is  said  to  be  a  remarkable  increase  of  land  in  this  kingdom,  by  deposition 
fr^m  rivers  and  from  the  sea.  Ill  cultivated,  and  covered  with  forests,  this  coimtiy 
exports,  in  addition  to  the  other*  productions  of  Sumatra,  sassafras,  dragon's  blood, 
and  excellent  timber.  Tiie  cUmate  is  liable  to  many  abrupt  changes  of  temperature, 
yei  not  unhealthy.*  The  large  city  of  Palembang  is  inhabited  by  Chinese,  Siamese, 
Malays,  and  Javanese,  but  the  only  stone  buildings  in  it  are  a  temple,  and  the  royal 
castle.  The  despotic  sovereign,  without  a  s^gular  army  or  a  fixed  revenue,  in- 
dulges his  piid^  and  his  effeminaey  in  the  mi^st  of  an  ample  seraglio.  |  sengno. 
The  male  inhabitants  of  t||p  Blida,  from  h^ing  extremely  stupid  and  phlegmatic, 
have  the  ci^lusive  privilege  of  being  admitted  within  the  walls  of  that  building, 
where  they  aet  as  water-carriers.  The  laws  here  are  without  influence,  the  judges 
void  of  honottr,*and  the  merchants  destitute  of  honesty.  The  Mahometan  priests 
engage  in  trade,  and  npt  without  success.  The  thieves,  who  are  called  I  society  or 
Sumbaraws,  live  in  a  community  tegally  dbknowledged,  under  a  leader  |  ^^'^^^^ 
who  restrains  their  excesses,  and  keeps  up  the  po||ce.t  Here,  as  in  the  whole  island, 
the  MaJays  wear  a  vest,  and  a  kind  of  mantle,  with  %  belt  in  which  the  kreese  is 
Ihmst  They  iwar  very  short  trousers,  the  legs  and  feet  are  naked.  Th^  head 
is  covered  with  a  pretty  handkerchief,  over  whibh  they  put  a  broad  hat  when  they 
trsvel.  Both  sexes  file  and  blacken  their  teeth.  Their  houses  are  of  wood  and 
barohoOy  covfred  with  palm  leaves,  raited  on  pillars,  and  entered  by  an  ill  made 
ladder. 

The  i^rior  etataina  some  negroes,  wkh  uncommonly  large  heads,  I  DiaumitiTo 
flkoit  booiea,  and  very  slaoder  arms  and  lim)>s«     Mr.  Radermacher  saw  |  "**'**^ 
soflM  specifoens  of  ^is  race  at  Palembang. 

The  island  of  Banka,  off  this  coast,  is  130  miles  long  by  forty-five  |  BunaaBd 
broad.  It  has  tin  mines,  in  difleretft  placea,  which  we^e  discovered  acci-  |  '^''''^ 
dentally  in  1710,  bj  the  buhuBg  of  a  house.  They  are  worked  by  10,000  resident 
Chinese.  Navigators  have  ootisidered  this  climate  as  one  of  the  most  deleterious 
in  that  part  of  the  world.  That  observation,  however,  applies  only  to  the  immediate 
neighbonrhood  of  the  sea.  The  island  was  ceded  to  the  British  in  1812,  and  being 
thinly  peopleiL  in  proportion  to  its  soil,  is  recommended  by  Mr.  C^iwford  as  a  good 
station  for  ^n  £ngiish  celony ;  but  it  was  given'  up  to  the  Dutch  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  in  1814,  in  exchange  for  Cochin  on  the  coast  of  Malabar.  On  the  east  of 
Banka  lies  the  round  shaped  island  of  Billiton,  separated  from  the  former  by  Cle- 
ment's straits,  through  which  the  vessels  bound  for  China  pass,  afler  passing  those 
of  SiHMla.|  Itis  the  only  place,  in  thisVhole  archipelago,  that  contains  iron  mines 
which  are  not  worth  the  worlu^g^ 

Jamby,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  to  the  north-west  of  Palembang,  |  umbf, 
was  formerly  a  place  of  note,  and  both  the  English  and  Dutch  companies  had  estsp 
blishments  there  ;  but  the  system  of  oppression  and  monopoly  which  they  brought 
along  with  them  issued  in  their  poverty  and  ruin.  There  are  many  other  pettpr 
Malay  states  at  every  large  river  on  that  side  of  the  island ;  but  the  extent  of  theur 
respective  powers  is  httle  known,  being  firequented  by  the  Moorish  vessels  of  Te- 
lioga.  Private  trading  ships  from  Bengal  sometimes  dispose  of  a  few  chests  of 
opium,  hut  seldom  venture  on  shore,  so  great  is  the  antipathy  to  them  entertained  by 
the  natives.  They  are  generally  at  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior,  who 
confine  them  to  the  sea-coast  The  chief  of  these  states  are  Indergerie  and  Siak, 
from  which  the  best  sago  is  obtained,  and*  Batoo-Bara.    The  river  Racan,  in  the 

*  Radermacher,  p.  131.  f  Radennacher,  sect.  115. 

i  Pleurieu,  Voyage  de  Marcband,  ii.  p.  lOTt  lie. 
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Aru  eountry,  so  often  mentioned  bj  the  Portuguese  historians,  is  so  rapid,  and  at- 
tended with  so  great  a  «well,  as  to  be  unfit  for  navigation. 

TTnrthfMicfn  I      ^^^  whole  of  the  shore,  from  the  Straits  of^uada  to  Diamond^  Point, 
>k(««-  I  is  very  low  land,  moytlj  covered  with  woods,  and  few  or  ne  mountains 

are  in  sight  of  the  shore.     From  DiamondJPoint  to  Acheen,  there  is  a  gradual  slope 
to  the  foot  of  a  range  of  high  hiUs,  and  the  lands  are  well  cultivated. 

A  multitude  of  islands  of  different  sizes  lie  between  this  shore  and  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca.  Poolo  Lingen  is  an  irregular  island,  fifly  miles  long,  by  thirty  in  breadth, 
having  a  remarkable  two-peaked  mountaiii  in  the  ceatre,  called  by  sailors  the  *' Assea 
Ears."  It  is  held  by  a  piratical  chief,  and  much  frequented  by  pirates. 
sincapoMb  |  The  island  of  Sincapore  has,  within  these  few  years,  been  occupied  by 
the  English,  and  constituted  a  free  port,  in  consequence  of  which  it  has  acquired 
great  importance  with  unexampled  rapidity.  » When  the  British  flag^was  hoisted  by 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles,  it  was  almost 'unoccupie^l,. the  population  not  ^exceeding  900 
souls.  In  three  months  it  increased  tq  3000,  and  it  noi|  exceeds  10,^00,  conaistiag 
chiefly  of  Chinese.  No  lesathan  173  vessels,  principally  native,  arrit^d  and  sailed 
in  the  first  two  montl\^.  The  Malays  to'  the  east,  entertahiing  a  sreat  objection  to 
pass  the  straits  of  Malacca,  are  encouraged  by  this  emporium  to  excnange  their  com- 
modities for  the  productions  brought  thither  from  the  westf  The  English  flatter 
themselves  with  the  hope  of  vending  thi^ugh  this  medium  an  immense  quantity  of 
their  manufactures  among  the  natives  of  north-western  Oceanica.* 

The  islands  c^  the  west  of  Sumatra  form  a  regular  chain.  The  isle 
of  Nyas,  v€ry  fertile  and  populous,  is  inhabited  by  a  iipgular  race,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  skin  of  a  whitish  appearance  covered  with  scales,  and  by 
ears  of  uncommon  length.  |  A  great  trade  is  carried  on  between  it  and  Nedtal.  The 
articles  received  from  it  are  rke  and  slaveai  of  the  latter  450  ate  ani^iially  bought, 
besides  150  which  go  to  the  northern  ports;  and  in  the  act  of  kidtlapping  them,  the 
chiefs  destroy  about  200.  These  facts  illustrate  the  exuberant  fendenqjea  of  the 
population.  They  are  remarkably  ingenious  in  handicraft  work.  Their  language 
and  manners  resemble  those  of  the  Battas.  They  cannot  pronounce  the  letter  P. 
Their  principal  food  is  pork.  They  are  said  to  be  revengeful  in  their  temper;  but 
that  character  is  chiefly  founded  on  their  being  reckoned  dangerous  mmates  in  the 
Mntito  I  situation  of  domestic  slaves.-^The  Nassau;  or  Poggee  islands,  consist 
Uuidf  I  of  rocks  and  mountains  covered  with  foists  to  their  tops,  and  aflfording 
excellent  timber.  Sago  grows  on  them  in  great  abundance.  The  inhabitants  do 
not  produce  rice,  but  they  cultivate  cocoa-nuts,  and  they  are  surrounded  by  plenty  of 
native  bamboos.  The  islands  contain  fed  deer,  hogs,  monkeys,  a  feif^  tigers,  but  no 
buffaloes  or  goatl^.  The  inhabitants,  in  number  1400,  an  a  tall  coppier-coloured 
people,  similar  to  the  Otaheitans  both  in  aspect  and  in  simplicity  of  manners.  They 
are  in  the  habit  of  tattooing  their  bodies.  Polygamy  is  unknown  among  them,  but 
chastity  among  the  unmarried  is  scarcely  esteemed  a  virtue.  They  believe  them- 
selves descended  from  the  siin.| — Enganno,  or  deceitful  island,  has  heen  represented 
as  inhabited  by  a  race  of  cannibals.  Charles  Miller  ]anded  on  it,  and  found  the  na- 
tives rude  and  simple.  They  are  tall  and  copper-coloured,  tiving  in  circular  huta 
standing  on  pillars  of  iron- wood.  Their  food  consists  of  cocoa-nuts,  sweet  potatoes, 
sugar  c(ane,  and  dried  fish.§  It  has  been  said  that  they  lived  on  rock  lichens, |)  a 
thing  not  a^  all  improbable. 

8ii«kors«ii.  I  The  celebrated  Strait  of  Sunda  separates  the  island  of  Sumatra  from 
^  I  Java.     The  navigator  coming  from  the  Indian  ocean,  with  Sumatra  on 

his  left,  and  Java  on  the  right,  soon  sees  the  great  island  of  Borneo  right  a-head. 
Hence  these  islands  have  been  called  in  French,  iaUi  de  la  Sonde^  or  **  the  ialaiids 
of  the  Sound."  The  word  Sunda  seems  to  be  of  Sanscrit  origin,  and  as  such,  bears 
a  resemblance  to  the  Danish  word  Simdy  and  the  English  ''  Sound,"  one  of  those 

•  See  the  Report  reUtlre  to  the  Trade  with  the  East  Indies  and  China.    Printed  by  order 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  1821,  p.  194—205,  and  383. 
f  fUdermacher,  p.  71. 

i  Asiatic  Ilesearches,  t.  vi.  p.  77.     Annales  dc8  YoyVLg^n,  t.  i.  117. 
§  Bibliotheque  Britannique,  No,  147,  p.  203.  |  Hadcrmacher,  p.  78. 
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nrnneraufl  eoincidencea,  to  ^e  existence  of  which  we  have  on  fonner  oecasions  ad- 
verted,* 

The  fiLAND  OF  Java,  the  seat  of  a  great  and  flourishing  native  empire,  |  uknddtjtmu 
the  centre  of  the  power  of  a  commercial  company  which  lately  ruled  all  the  eastern 
sea,  is  worthy  of  a  more  extended  description  than  the  limits  of  this  work  will  allow. 
This  island  commands  by  its  situation  the  principal  entrances  of  the  seas  of  Eastern 
Asia.  In  size  it  is  inferior  to  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  being  only  690  miles  long,  and 
varying  in  breadth  from  80  to  140.  Its  superficial  area  is  about  18,560  square  miles* 
The  name' Java  is  Malay,  and  mgniiies,  according  to  some,  ''  the  great  [  iruMa. 
island,'*  according  to  others  a  particular  grain  which  grows  on  it.|  The  Arabs  and 
Persians  called  it  Djexyret  al  Maha-Radjef  "  the  island  of  the  great  king." 

Accordihg  to  Talent's  large  map,  this  island  is  traversed  from  east  |  MomnaiiM. 
to  west  by  a  chain  of  mountains  which  generally  he  nearest  to  the  southern  shore. 
In  sonR  parts  there  is  a  double  chain,  containing  between  them  elevated  table  lands, 
such  as  those  in  which  FKangam  and  Mataram  are  situated.  The  most  westerly 
part  presents  a  lower  terrace.  The  high  mountains  begin  strait  south  from  Batavia, 
and  are  called  the  Pangerannan,  or  '^^ue.  Mountains.";];  Between  Tcheribon  and 
Mataram,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island,  the  highest  mountains  are  collected, 
the  Gonnong-Eandang,  Toorenterga,  Tagal,  and  Keddo;§  farther  east,  the  two  bro- 
thers, or  Soodara-Soodara,  Mount  Loovon,  Domong,  Japan,  and  others,  continue 
the  chain  to  the  eastern  extremity.  The  plains  on  the  coast  consist  of  |  soa, 
a  reddish  clay  of  little  fertility,  a  black  rich  clay,  and  a  barren  yellow  till.  About 
three  miles  from  the  shore  are  the  limits  of  ^e  alluvial  land,  formed  of  sand,  mud, 
and  shells.  II  The  mountains,  covered  with  trees  and  heri)s,  and  enriched  with  a  va- 
ried cultivation,  exhibit  a  most  agreeable  prospect.  Among  the  volcanoes  of  the 
bland,  (for  seareely  any  islands  in  tins  part  of  the  world  are  without  volcanoes,)  that 
of  Qeth  h  reckoned  8000  feet^^bove  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  northern  shore  of  Java  is  considered  as  extremely  unhealthy. 
Yet  the  heat  is  no  way  insupportable.  At  Surabaya,  the  thermometer 
rises  to  92®  or  93*'  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  dry  season,  but  between  noon 
and  midnight  there  is  a  difference  of  24  or  28  degrees.  If  The  fatahty  of  Batavia, 
Samarang,  and  some  other  places,  to  European  constitutions,  seems  to  arise  in  a 
great  measure  from  the  marshy  lands,  the  stagnant  water  of  numerous  canals,  the 
excessive  number  of  trees,  and  general  want  of  cleanliness.**  At  Batavia,  an  earth- 
quake in  1706  produced  a  bar  which  dams  up  the  water  of  the  river.-j-t 

Thirty  miles  from  the  sea  there  are  hills  of  eonsiderable  height,  where  I  T«nipcntDi« 
the  air  is  fresh  and  healthy.  The  plants  of  Europe,  particularly  straw-  j  ^^^  •*"*• 
berries,  grow  very  well:  the  inhabitants  are  vigorous,  and  have  healthy  complexions. 
To  these  situations  invalids  are  sent,  and  are  found  soon  to  recover.  The  whole  of 
the  interior  has  similar  advantages.  At  Soora-Karta,  where  the  emperor  of  Java 
resides,  the  air  is  highly  salubrious  to  strangers,  and  the  waters  of  the  Umpid  rivulets 
are  good  and  pure.JJ 

The  verycircumstanceswhich  render  Batavia  and  its  vicinity  unhealthy  I  vcgenbio 
to  man,  render  it  the  most  j^epituous  locality  to  vegetation.  The  rice  |  p"^""***^ 
crops  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  cultivation  of  this  article,  and  indeed  all 
the  branches  of  husbandry,  are  conducted  with  more  intelligence  and  neatness  by  the 
Javanese  than  by  the  Hindoos,  and  greater  facilities  are  afforded  for  increasing  their 
amount  by  irrigation,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  rivulets  superseding  the  ne- 
cessity of  such  enormous  tanks  as  form  the  sole  dependence  of  many  agricultural 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  435.    See  alio  p.  281  of  thii  volume. 

t  Valentyn,  Description  de  Java,  p.  64—66,  (Indea  Orientales,  t.  ▼.) 
i  Valentyn's  Slap,  sheet  2d.  §  Idem,  sheet  4. 

I  Mem.  de  Batavia,  i.  p.  24—190,  &c 

t  l4ibillardidre,  Voyage  a  la  recherche  de  M.  de  La  Perouse,  t.  ii.  p.  309.    Compare  with 
lUdermacher,  Description  de  Batavia,  p.  45. 

*  *  Cook's  First  Voyage,  book  iii.  chap,  xu    Warmb  and  Wollzogon's  Letten»  in  German*  p. 
^  and  380. 

tt  Valentyn,  p.  231  and  238.    Bt^gaeitf,  Hiatortsche  Reisea,  liv.  i.  p.  170,  (en  HoH.) 
U  Woilzog^B,  p.  378. 
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districti  in  continental  IndiOi  and  enablnijg;  the  natives  to  aceompUsh  every  purpose 
by  canal  and  drains.  No  manure  is  applied  to  the  land^  either  here  or  in  any  other 
island  of  this  archipelago,  nor  is  any  advantage  sought  from  particular  ratstionsof 
Mriso.  I  crops.     Next  to  rice,  the  most  important  produce  is  maize,  iKuing  t 

relation  to  ihe  former  similar  to  that  which  oats  or  barley  do  to  wheat  in  £urope. 
Mr.  Crawford  differs  from  Humboldt  in  considering  this  as  an  indigenous  product, 
and  not  consequent  on  the  discovery  of  America.  The  name  of  it  bears  no  imaiogjr 
to  any  American  term,  although  it  is  found  that  all  exotics  in  this  part  of  the  voiid 
Yftmi,  8m.  leither  preserve  their  native  name,  or  oAers  which  point  at  their  or^* 
The  yam  (iHoscorea  alata)  has  been  cultivated  in  this  part  of  the  world  from  time 
immemorial,  in  many  varieties,  and  seems  to  be  indigenous.  Sometimes  it  attains 
a  weight  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds.  It  is  less  cultivated  in  Java  however  than  in  the 
poorer  islands,  where  the  cerealia  are  more  scarce.  Th^  sweet  potato,  and  the 
European  potato  are  of  very  good  quality.  There  are  several  leguminous  species, 
such  as  beans,  lentils,  kidney-bean,  and  Angola  peas,  and  all  the  culinary  Europetn 
plants;  abo  Uie  white  Chinese  radish,  and  the  fruit  of  that  species  q(  soiamn 
which  is  called  the  egg  plant  Capsicum  grows  both  in  a  wild  and  cuhivated  state, 
and  is  much  used  by  the  natives,  who  have  no  relish  for  black  pepper,  and  those 
other  spices  of  their  own  ctimates  which  are  so  much  relished  by  all  foreign  natidoa. 
The  cocoa  tree  is  cultivated  as  an  article  of  food ;  a  UtUe  oil  is  pressed  from  it  whieh 
is  highly  esteemed.  The  most  valuable  nut,  especially  considering  its  adaptation  to 
poor  soils,  is  the  AraehU  hypogiKj  or  ground  pistacluq^nut,  yiel&ig  an  aboDdant 
product  of  expressed  oil,  while  the^  leaf  of  the  plant  mtakes,  like  clover,  excelleiit 
feeding  for  cattle,  and  the  oil  cake  is  used  as  dressing  for  the  land, 
nam.  I      The  areca  or  betel  nut,  a  graceful  slender  palm,  grows  here  abaD- 

dantly;  also  the  Gomuti  palm,  (BoroBtua  gomukuj  affording  the  prinoipal  supply  of 
that  saccharine  liqueur  which  yieM  sugar  by  evaporation,  the  only  sugar  used  by  the  i 
natives;  and  which,  when  fermented  and  distilled,  is  converted  into  toddy  and  into 
spirit  A  valuable  production  of  this  tree  is  the  yoo  already  mentioned,!  bwA  be* 
tween  the  trunk  and  branches,  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cables  and  standiiig 
rigging.  It  affords  dso  a  farina  of  the  nature  of  sago,  and  obtained  from  it  it 
a  similar  manner.  This  tree  grows  in  no  other  part  of  the  worid  except  tfaii 
archipelago;  and  differs  from  the  cocoa  in  being  principally  an  inhabitant  of  the 
mountains. 

The  banana  (Muaa  paradisiaca)  is  to  the  natives  the  most  important  of  the  frviti 
of  the  Indian  islands,  though  never  depended  on  as  their  chief  subsistence  mtiie 
same  manner  as  it  is  in  the  tropical  parts  of  America.  Sixteen  species  or  varieties 
of  this  fruit  are  cultivated  in  these  islands;  whereas  in  America  there  are  only  thiee. 
This  archipelago  furnishes  the  most  curious,  the  richest,  and  the  most  extenave 
variety  of  the  acido-dulees  fruits  of  any  portion  of  the  globe.  The  greater  number 
are  indigenous,  and  some  of  the  finest  so  peculiar  that  lill  attempts  to  propagate 
them  in  other  countries,  even  of  parallel  climates,  have  failed.  Many  of  them  gtov 
wild,  and  none  but  a  careless  cultivation  is  bestowed  on  any.  The  principal  M 
trees  are  planted  in  a  straggling  manner  about  the  villages.  The  common  peasantry 
cultivate  only  the  most  delicate  varieties;  but  the  European  colonists  are  the  most 
successful  in  this  culture,  and  it  is  at  their  settlements  that  the  greatest  abundance 
TTie  Mm-  1  ^^  ^°®  (rwia  is  to  be  seen.  The  Garcinia  mangoatasiaf  or  mangostecflj 
vMtta.  {  ranks  first  in  order,  being  the  most  exquisite  of  all  known  fruits,  h^ 
mildly  acid  without  being  luscious.  In  appearance  it  resembles  the  pomegraoate, 
though  smaller  and  more  perfectly  globular.  A  thick  hardish  rind  incloses  three  or 
four  large  seeds,  surrounded  by  a  soft  semitransparent  pulp  of  a  pure  white  colour, 
sometimes  slightly  tinged  with  crimson.  This  pulp  is  the  esculent  part,  and  may 
bo  eaten  without  injury  in  larger  quantity  than  any  other  fruit.  It  is  oidy  in  the 
western  parts  of  the  archipelago  that  the  mangosteen  is  a  native.  It  does  not  thrnr^ 
in  the  Moluccas,  and  in  some  does  not  grow  at  all.  Luzon,  in  the  Philippine  ^ 
the  highest  latitude  in  which  it  is  brought  to  grow* 

*  Crawford's  Hist,  of  the  In^an  Archipelago,  vol.  i.  p.  366.  t  P-  ^If 
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The  danoBy  fiinii«rl3r iiwiitioiiedy*  is  fH^feired  to  Hm  inaiq;oBteen  by  |  'Atd 
the  natives;  but  its  pectiMar  odour  is  offiuisive  to  stnmgen.    The  tree  is  lofty;  the 
fruit  resembles  the  bread-fruity  though  larger.     In  structure  and  disposition,  the  fruit 
resembles  the  mangosteen.     The  seeds  which  the  pulp  incloses  are  as  large  as  pi« 
geoos'  eggSy  and  when  roasted,  hare  the  taste  and  flavour  of  chesnuts.     One  durion 
costs  more  than  a  dozen  pine-apples.     It  is  never  found  wild,  like  the  mangosteen* 
In  ^eogmphical  locality,  it  is  equally  limited.     The  attempts  made  to  transplant  these 
fruits  to  the  isle  of  France,  aoii  other  equatorial  regions,  have  always  failed.     The 
common  jack,  the  produce  of  the  Artoearpua  uUegrifoUoy  a  fruit  of  enormous  size, 
and  growing  in  great  ahondaace,  is  much  eaten  by  Uie  natives,  and  is  exceedingly 
sweet  and  nutritious.     The  champadak,  another-  and  more  deUcious  species  of  Sio 
jack,  is  also  cultivated.     The  mango  attains  as  great  perfection  here  as  in  Malabar* 
The  orange  and  lemon  tribe  are  wulely  difiused  over  this  and  all  the  islands  of  the 
archipelago.     The  shaddock  is  found  in  the  greatest  perfection.     The  lime  is  abun* 
dant,  and  produotive  through  the  whole  year.     Fine-apples  are  good  and  exceedingly 
plenty,  but  are  very  little  in  request.     The  jamboo,  the  guava,  the  papaya,  the  cus- 
tard apple  Or  anonOf  the  cashew,  (Jhmem'dium  oecidenialey)  the  pomegranate,  the 
tamarind,  and  the  pumpkins,  and  other  cacurbitacesB,  are  only  a  few  of  the  numerous 
fruits  of  this  island.    The  il<}wer-bearing  trees  most  frequently  cultivated  |  Fiowen. 
for  tlie  market,  are  the  ckatitpt^^  (a  species  of  michdiaj  Uie  malor,  (nyctanthesj 
and  the  tanjung,  or  Mimusops  ehngi.    Water  lilies  are  particularly  frequent  in  Java. 
The  Phmuria  obhtaoj  or  camboja,  is  a  strong  but  agreeable  aromatic,  aud  the  Oct/" 
nntm  auicMj  or  Hindoo  tulsi,  another  aromatic  flower,  is  cultivated  for  the  express 
purpose  of  strewing  on  graves  at  the  annual  festival  observed  in  honour  of  ancestors* 
Roses  and  other  European  flowers  dwindle  in  size  and  lose  their  perfume  when  trans- 
plaated  to  this  part  oL  the  world.     Cotton  is  the  roost  important  article  I  pitnti  omi  ia 
of  commerce  produced  in  these  islands,  but  that  of  Java  is  the  coarsest  |  "■^■*'^«»- 
and  least  valuable.     Materials  for  cordiage  are  obtained  from  the  ramt,  a  species  of 
nrttle  five  or  six  feet  high,  and  from  a  tree  called  the  bagu.     Among  the  useful 
plants  ate  the  rattan,  (Cakmuts  rotangj  the  bamboo,  and  the  nipa  or  cabbage  paln^ 
the  leaves  of  which  are  better  adapted  for  thatch  dian  any  oth^«.     There  are  many 
valuable  timbei;  trees,dSuch  as  ^e  teak,  which  has  been  found  so  durable  a  materi^ 
for  ship-building,  though  containing  an  odorous  resin  which  unfits  it  for  making  casks 
and  other  vessels  intented  to  contain  wine,  but  it  makes  excellent  water  casks.    The 
leak  of  Java  is  superior  to  that  of  the  Birman  empire,  but  not  so  good  as  that  of 
Malabar.    Those  parts  of  the  world  which  lie  between  China  and  Persia  are  the 
only  regions  in  which  this  tree  grows.     Timaca,  ebony,  and  many  others  fitted  for 
omaraeAted  cabinet  work,  are  cSao  fbund  here.     Among  the  gums,  that  which  is 
called  damar  is  the  most  importjint.     It  is  produced  in  veiy  large  quantity,  and  with- 
out any  trouble,  from  several  trees.    Its  greatest  eonsumption  takes  place  in  th& 
paying  of  the  bottoms  of  ships  and  boats.    Three  species  of  indigo  are  cultivated  in 
this  island,  but  th^  preparation  of  it  for  use  is  conducted  in  a  very  rude  and  slovenly 
manner.     Kasumba,  American  amotto,  turmeric,  sappan  or  Brazil  wood,  mankudee, 
and  Qbarr^rhich  last  resembles  the  log-wood  of  Honduras,  are  the  principal  other  dye 
itaSb  produced  in  this  island,     ^me  substances,  exerting  powerful  eflects  on  &e 
human  frame,  which  may  be  tum^  to  advantage  at  some  future  period  in  this  coun- 
try, are  tlie  datura,  the  cubeb  pepper,  and  the  upasy  of  which  there  are  two  sorts,  the 
one  called  anekanf  and  the  other  cheiik.     The  qualities  of  the  upas  have  given  rise 
to  some  ridiculous  exaggerations ;  the  chetik  species,  the  most  powerful  of  the  two, 
kills  a  dogin  dix  or  seven  minutes,  but  it  does  not  kill  men  or  animals  at  a  distance, 
Dor  does  itDlast4he  growth  of  every  surrounding  plant. 

For  foreign  exportation,  Java  produces  the  sugar  cane,  of  which  there  I  p^ac^  for 
are  several  varieties,  three  of  which  are  believed  to  be  indigenous.  They  |  expotttUon. 
grow  with  very  little  culture.     Pepper  grows  both  cultivated  and  wild.     Coffee  and 
cocoa  are  also  in  some  measure  cultivated,  the  latter  only  in  small  quantities  on  this 
island. 

•  P.  3C9. 
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I  BuflUoefl  of  a  BmaUbrownuh  breed  are  here  tamed  and  yok^ 
wagons.  Sheep  are  few  in  number,  with  pendent  ears  and  coarse  hairy  wool 
The  horses  are  small,  but  strong  and  lively.  The  wild  boars  breed  in  great  numbers 
in  the  forests.  We  are  told  by  travellers  that  the  rhinoceros  is  found  in  the  island. 
Among  the  monkeys  of  Java  are  the  Stima  apedM  and  the  Stmia  offgtda,  k  the 
woods  are  found  the  flying  squirrel,  aud  another  species,  the  bUolor.  The  peacock 
is  very,  common  in  the  forests.  There  are  also  wild  cocks  with  brilliant  plumage 
and  white  crests,  slightly  tinged  with  violet.  The  marshes  are  inhabited  by  that 
formidable  serpent,  the  Boa  constrictor ^  which  swallows  birds  and  even  goats  eutire. 
There  are  also  crocodiles  of  enormous  size.  Flying  dragons  flutter  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  towns  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  like  the  bats  of  Europe,  and  aie 
easily  caught.  The  Cicada  iihictn^  or  musical  grasshopper,  perches  on  the  trees, 
where  he  utters  a  piercing  noise  like  the  sound  of  a  trumpet.  Moths  and  red  ants  fiod 
their  way  into  every  crevice,  destroying  every  thing  that  comes  in  their  way. 
sieaient  I  3di^B,  produces  in  great  abundanee  tihe  hiruado  tscuUnUa,  that  species 
Mrdi'aeiti.  |  of  swallow  the  nests  of  which  are  used  as  an  article  of  luxurious  food 
among  the  Chinese.  This  nest  has  the  shape  of  a  common  swallow's  nest,  and  has 
the  appearance  of  fibrous  ill-concocted  isinglass.  Even  the  common  house  maitio, 
and  ali  the  other  swallows  in  that  country,  mix  more  or  less  of  this  substance  in  the 
structure  of  their  nests.  The  hirundo  eacuUfUa  always  builds  in  the  caves  of  the 
rocks,  at  a  distance  from  any  human  dwelling.  Some  are  fifly  miles  from  the  sea. 
Along  the  sea-shore  they  are  particularly  abundant,  the  oavems  being  there  most  fre- 
quent* The  manner  in  which  this  substance  is  procured,  and  the  question  whether 
it  is  entirely  a  secretion,  elaborated  in  some  part  of  the  body,  are  points  not  yet  a»> 
certained  by  actual  examination.  The  finest  are  those  obtaiIl^d  before  the  nest  has 
been  contaminatad  by  the  young  birds;  these  are  pure  whiter  the  inferior  ones  axe 
dark,  sometimes  streaked  with  blood,  or  mixed  with  feathers.  Some  of  the  caverns 
are  very  difficult  of  access,  and  dangerous  to  climb,  so  that  nooe  can  collect  the  nests 
but  persons  accustomed  to  the  trade  from  their  youth. 

Gcomphicti  I  '^^^  island  of  Java  is  divided  by  the  Dutch  into  four  unequal  parts; 
divinoiM.  I  the  kingdoms  of  Bantam,  Jocatra,  and  Cheribon;  and  the  eastern  shore, 
extending  from  the  river  Lossai-y  to  the  straits  of  Bali.  This  eastQpi  shore  is  subdivided 
into  tliree  parts;  the  territories  of  the  emperor  Susuhunam,  those  of  the  Sultan,  and 
the  provinces  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction  of  the  Company. 
Khigdomof  I  '^^^  ^^^X  ^^  Bantam,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  that  name,  has  a 
Buivn.  I  harbour  which  has  been  rendered  inaccessible  by  its  extreme  unbeaithi- 
ness,  and  the  gradual  accumulation  of  the  coral  reefs.  The*  king  has  usually  fur- 
nished to  the  Company  3,000,000  lbs.  ^f  pepper  annually ^at  twenty-eight  hvresper 
quintal.  The  fort  of  the  residency  is  garrisoned  by  a^mail  body  of  Buropeans. 
This  depopulated  kirigdom  contains  no  other  place  Jf  note;  and,  according  to  the 
latest  census,  is  peopled  by  90,000  inhabitants,  who  live  mostly  in  the  villages  scat- 
tered  along  the  sea-coast.* 

«jgj«n  of  I  The  old  kingdom  of  Jocatra  contains  the  famous  capital  of  the  Dutch 
bSSSu  I  Indies,  the  city  of  Batavia,  in  the  site  of  the  ancient  Jayineso  city  ol 
Sunda-Calappa.'l'  The  Dutch  seem  to  have  given  the  preference  to  this  situation 
for  the  convenience  of  the  inland  navigation.  It  is,  in  this  respect,  a  second  Hol- 
land. Almost  every  street  h^  a  broad  canal,  the  stagnant  waters  oC  which  lire  more 
remarkable  for  poisoning  than  for  embellishing  the  city.  The  public  buildings  are 
mostly  old,  heavy,  and  in  bad  taste.  The  city  is  enclosed  by  a  stone  rampart  of 
moderate  height,  but  old,  and  falling  to  decay.  Tlie  citadel  contains  apartments 
which  serve  as  a  retreat  to  the  governor-general  and  council  of  India  durii^  a  siege. 
It  contains,  also,  the  great  magazines  of  the  Company.  Batavia  caimot  be  besieged 
by  sea;  the  water  being  so  shallow  that  a  gun  boat  can  scarcely  come  within  cannon 
shot  of  the  ramparts,  except  in  a  narrow  channel  called  "  the  river,"  defended  on 
both  sides  by  moles  extending  for  half  a  mile  into  the  harbour,  and  terminating  under 

•  Memoirs  of  Batavia,  vol.  i.  p.  6.  iii.  424. 

t  Description  of  Batavis,  contained  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Society  of  Batavia,  i.P'^^* 
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the  fire  of  tlie  strongest  part  of  the  fort  The  harhour  of  Batavia  is  reckoned  the 
finest  in  India;  and  is  of  size  sufficient  to  contain  the  largest  fleets.  The  popula- 
tion, including  the  suhuihs  and  campongs^  or  Chinese,  |tfacassar,  and  other  dependent 
viUages,  was  found,  hy  an  accurate  census  taken  in  1799|  to  amount  to  173,1 17 
souls;  of  whom  20,000  were  Chinese,  and  17,000  negro  slaves.* 

The  environs  contain  beautiful  walks,  resembling  the  boulevards  of  I  Ea^iraiM  oi 
Paris,t  with  rows  of  county  seats,  in  which  the  Europeans  seek  protec-  |  Brntmih, 
tion  from  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate.  At  Wcltefrede,  and  at  Mester-Comelis, 
there  are  elegant  barracks  fdr  the  troops.  The  inland  provinces,  such  as  Priangan, 
Sookapoma,  and  Samadang,  are  governed  by  vassal  princes,  almost  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  mere  civil  magistrates.  The  whole  population  of  Jocatra,  at  the  time 
of  the  census  now  alluded  to,  was  340,915  souls. 

The  small  but  fertile  kingdom  of  Cheribon  furnished  the  Company  with  I  Kiagdom  or 
330,000  lbs.  of  rice,  1,000,000  of  sugar,  and  1,200,000  of  coffee.  |  cbecibon. 
Cheribon,  the  capital,  is  a  large  city.  Its  sovereign  reigns  over  90,000  subjects,  and 
takes  the  empty  title  of  Sultan,  About  four  miles  from  the  city  is  the  1  Tomb  or  ante- 
tomb  of  Ibn  Sheik  Mollana,  the  first  apostle  of  Islam  who  visited  this  |  "«»«««>••«««• 
island,  and  consequently  held  in  great  veneration,  and  much  visited  by  the  Mussul- 
mans. The  tomb  is  shaded  with  palms,  and  near  it  five  terraces  are  cut  in  the  moun- 
tain,  the  parapets  of  which  are  ornamented  with  beautiful  flower-pots,  presented  by 
the  kings  of  the  numerous  adjoining  islands.;]; 

In  the  east  part  of  the  northern  shore,  which  is  subject  to  the  Com-  I  JJljSjJJSIl 
pany,  we  observe  the  following  towns  in  an  order  from  west  to  east.  |  went. 
Tagal,  containing  8000  inhabitants;  Samarang,  the  second  city  of  the  island,  the 
capita]  of  the  Dutch  government,  containing  a  population  of  30,000 ;  Japara,  for- 
merly the  capital  of  this  coast;  Javana;  Rembang,  the  great  mart  for  jati  wood;§ 
SuraJ>aya,  a  fortified  town,  very  healthy,  and  provided  with  a  road-stead,  where  ves- 
sels may  go  in  and  out  in  all  weathers ;  the  fortresses  of  Pamanoncan  and  Baniu- 
wangni,||  in  the  deserted  province  of  Balambonung,  the  capital  of  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  ravages  of  war.  The  population  along  this  coaf^t  in  general,  has  diminished 
during  the  18th  century;  and  the  Company's  subjects  in  1774,  did  not  exceed  414,000. 
It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  a  long  period  of  peace  subsequent  to  that  date  has 
ameliorated  the  general  state  of  the  country. 

The  inland  and  southern  parts  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  island,  I  Kingdom  or 
formed  the  political  state,  the  sovereign  of  which  bore  the  titles  of  Su-  [  •'■'■''■^ 
suhunam,  and  emperor  of  Java.  By  giving  encouragement  to  civil  dissensions,  the 
Company  has  contrived  to  divide  the  empire,  previously  much  reduced,  between  two 
princes,  one  of  whom  resides  at  Sura-Carta,  and  reigns  over  612,000  subjects,  with 
the  title  of  Emperor ;  the  other  lives  at  Jogo-Carta,  has  622,000  subjects,  and  the 
title  of  Sultan. IT  A  German  military  man,  who  visited  the  court  of  Susuhunam, 
describes  it  in  the  most  flattering  colours.**  The  air  is  pure,  cool,  and  perfumed 
with  the  odour  of  delicious  flowers.  In  one  part  the  traveller  wanders  among  vast 
plains  covered  with  rice,  cotton,  coffee,  and  vegetables  of  every  kind.  In  another, 
ascending  the  hills,  he  sees  the  limpid  rivulets  forming  little  cascades  under  the 
shadow  of  close  and  deep  forests.  It  abounds  with  natural  grottos  of  delightful 
coolness.  In  the  distance,  the  eye  ranges  over  seas,  rocky  hills,  and  volcanoes,  va- 
rjing  by  their  perpetual  smoke  the  azure  of  a  serene  sky. 

The  population  of  the  island  of  Java,  amounting  to  more  than  two  |  FoimiMkMi. 
niitlions,  consists  of  natives  or  Bhoomi,t'f  and  strangers.  Of  the  latter,  the  Dutch, 
Chinese,  Macassars,  and  Balians,  are  the  most  conspicuous.  There  is  a  native  tribe  of 
negroes  who  wander  among  the  niountains,  and  another,  called  Isalam,  who  live  on 
the  sea-shore ;  but  their  physical  character  ahd  their  language  are  not  known  with 
any  certainty*   The  native  Javanese  seem  to  be  a  Malayan  race  who  long  ago  setfled 

*  Bttavian  Memoin,  iii.  p.  425;  compared  with  ii.  p.  61. 
+  MS.  of  M.  Deachamps.  ♦  Valentyn,  p.  37. 

^  Vakntyiu  Ueacription  of  Java,  p.  15.  I  MS.  by  M.  Deacbampa. 

1  Bftavian  Memoira,  iii.  p.  427.  **  Wollzogen,  Lettrra,  p.  378. 

tt  Dcachamps,  in  tht  Annalea  des  Voyages  t.  i.  p.  145, 8ic. 
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IB  this  island,  and  were  subsequentlj  ciTiMzed  by  a  colony  of  Talii^  Hiadoes,  from 
whom  thej  derived  several  terms  of  their  language,  and  many  institutions* 
DMwi^hwof  I  The  Javanese  in  genen^  are  of  middling  stature,  with  taway  com* 
thejftvucw.  I  pjexions,  long  hair,  and  the  nose  a  little  flattened.  As  (or  disease*, 
they  are  said  to  he  exempt  from  the  gout,  and  are  less  liable  to  nervous  diaorden, 
such  as  apoplexy,  and  epilepsy,  tfaui  the  people  of  Europe.  They  are  liable  to 
several  cutaneous  diseases,  some  of  which  are  unknown  in  Europe.  Some  loath* 
some  contagious  diseases,  such  as  yaws  and  sibbens,  are  frequent  among  them,  and 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Chinese.  Childven  are  liable  to  wora»,  and 
other  fatal  complaints  of  the  intestines,  in  consequence  of  their  unlimited  indulgence 
Aymtieon.  i  in  raw  Vegetables  and  fruit*  The  men  are  strong,  athletic,  and  pene- 
■^***  I  vering,  though  not  active  in  their  personal  exertion.  The  porters  will 
carry  a  heavy  load,  walking  thirty  miles  a-day,  for  several  days  in  succession ;  but 
they  neither  run  nor  leap,  and  never  attempt  feats  of  activity.  The  arts  of  the  jug- 
gler and  tumbler  are  quite  unknown  among  Aem.  They  bathe  frequently,  yet  are 
defective  in  personal  cleanliness.  They  hve  fru^^lly  on  lice  and  fi^  with  a  few 
apices.  Intoxicating  liquors  are  seldom  indulged  in,  and  only  at  the  fuhlic  fea^ 
when  the  chiefs  sometimes  make  themselves  sufliciently  merry,  and  carter  i^ut  with 
ifaniflhi*  I  no  small  extravagance.  They  have  been  described  as  devmd  of  indus- 
■••^  I  try,  being  satisfied  with  a  life  of  comparative  poverty  and  privation;  but, 

whenever  they  are  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  the  fruita  of  their  industiy  are  se- 
cured to  them,  they  are  found  veiy  well  disposed  to  improve  their  condition  hy  vir- 
tuous exertions.  They  have  an  abundant  portion  of  fortitude,  which  is  displajed 
rather  in  suflTering  with  patience  than  in  braving  dangers ;  but,  when  their  vengeance 
is  roused,  they  perform  acts  of  desperate  valour,  bordering  on  insanity.  In  uo^^' 
standing  they  are  slow  ;  of  narrow  though  sound  judgment ;  and  much  inferior  in 
subtlety  to  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese.  They  are  tolerably  good  imitators,  thou^ 
not  equal  to  the  Hindoos.  They  have  a  remarkably  delicate  musical  ear,  and  readi- 
ly learn  to  play  the  most  difficult  and  complex  airs  on  any  instrument.  They  bave 
an  abundant  share  of  laudable  curiosi^.  Mr.  Crawford  mentions  an  instance  of  a 
aagacipus  chief  of  Samarang,  who  lately  had  his  wife  and  children  well  educated,  the 
latter  being  sent  for  this  purpose  to  Calcutta,  and  who  aflforded  a  promising  instance 
of  the  capability  of  these  islander^  to  profit  by  a.liberal  education.  The  Javanese 
iniesricf .  I  are  honourably  distinguished  from  the  civilized  nations  of  Asia  bj  their 
regard  for  truth.  To  persons  accustomed  to  the  people  of  Indostan,  the  candour  of 
the  Javanese  appears  singularly  valuable.  The  truth  is  readily  elicited  in  a  couitof 
justice,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  criminal  to  make  an  ample  confession  of  his 
guilt.  Having  no  capacity  for  intrigue,  they  are  much  imposed  on  by  strangers. 
They  are  not  litigious  nor  avaricious,  but  tenacious  of  their  rights,  and  disposed  to 
demand  justice  with  great  boldness,  considering  the  tyrannical  character  d*  (heir  go- 
vernments. They  are  not  unkind  or  oppressive  to  inferiors,  and  are  mucb  more 
ready  to  relieve  distress  than  the  continental  Indians.  They  are  not  irascible,  or 
addicted  to  abusive  language,  and  have  the  character  of  great  and  willing  hospitality. 
otedoiitjr.  |  They  are  remarkably  credulous  and  superstitious,  believing  in  dreaoi"} 
omens,  fortunate  days,  the  casting  of  nativities,  supernatural  endowments,  sorceries, 
and  enchanments.  Their  forests,  mountains,  and  caves,  are  peopled  by  nume- 
rous invisible  beings  of  their  own  creation,  or  adopt^ed  from  the  various  sorts  of 
people  who  have  come  among  them.  Their  ancient  code  denounced  the  most 
barbarous  punishments  for  practices  which  were  imputed  to  sorcery,  such  9s 
writing  the  name  of  another .  person  on  a  shroud,  on  a  bier,  on  an  image  of  paste, 
or  on  a  leaf,  which  is  then  buried  or  suspended  from  a  tree,  or  placed  on  haunteo 
ground,  or  where  two  roads  meet  For  these,  and  numerous  other  silly  acts  wbicn 
the  law  enumerates,  the  punishment  is  death,  not  only  to  the  individual,  but  to  his 
parents  and  his  children.  That  code  is  not  now  in  force  except  in  the  neighbounng 
island  of  Bali.  But  Mr.  Crawford  mentions  two  recent  instances  of  very  whimsical 
superstition  in  Java.  It  was  discovered  by  accident,  that  from  some  motive  of  this 
kind,  the  skull  of  a  buffalo  was  conducted  from  one  end  of  the  island  to  another ;  the 
-^int  insisted  on  being,  never  to  let  it  rest,  but  keep  it  in  constant  progressive  motion. 
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It  was  believed  that  tome  dreadful  imprecation  was  denounced  against  the  mlui 
who  should  let  it  fall.  After  travelling  many  hundred  milesi  it  reached  Samarang, 
where  the  Dutch  governor  caused  it  to  be  thrown  into  the«sea.  No  resentmept  was 
expressed^  and  the  matter  dropped ;  but  it  was  never  discovered  how  or  where  it 
had  originated.*  In  1814,  a  smooth  road,  fiilj  or  sixty  miles  long,  and  twenty  feet 
broad,  leading  to  the  top  of  an  inland  mountain  called  Sumbong,  was  suddenly 
fomed,  crossing  no  rivers,  but  passing  in  an  undeviating  line  through  private  pro- 
perty of  all  doMriptions^  The  population  of  whole  districts  was  employed  in  the 
labour,  and  all  because  an  old  women  pretended  to  have  dreamed  that  a  divine  per- 
sonage was  to  descend  on  the  mountain. 

Politieal  imposters,  prsaching  a  new  religion,  very  often  take  advantage  of  this 
national  ftcility  of  the  Javanese,  and  give  rise  to  bloody  insurrections.  Iliese  pre- 
tenders are  called  IrrosNifi.  One  who  was  apprehended  in  1812  had  disturbed  the 
district  in  iHiieh  he  appeared  for  six  years.*  The  Javanese  are  much  I  aitH«pM- 
addicted  to  revenge,  never  forgiving  an  injury,  and  long  cherishing  the  |  ^^"^ 
deepest  resentments.  Their  revenge  and  impatience  occasionally  burst  out  in  those 
insane  and  horrible  exoesaes  called  mucks,  which  are  most  common  in  Celebes,  but 
oceur  also  in  Java  and  most  of  Ae  other  ishinds.  The  state  of  society  m  Java,  as 
in  the  other  islands,  produces  among  the  inhabitants  a  disregard  for  human  life.  The 
lives  of  the  people  are  not  at  all  valued  by  the  chiefs,  or  by  one  another.  Familiar 
wiUi  death,  Uiey  view  it  with  no  horror.  An  assassin  may  be  hired  for  twenty  shil- 
lings, provided  the  person  to  be  assassinated  be  a  plebian.  Such  a  practice  is  in- 
deed not  common,  as  a  man  generally  takes  vengeance  with  his  own  hand. 

The  Javanese,  and  other  idanders  in  this  part  of  the  world,  have  been  accused  of 
treachery,  hot  the  authority  on  which  this  accusation  is  advanced  is  more  than  ques- 
tionable. They  show  much  integrity  in  their  transactions  with  one  another.  It  is 
o^  in  their  intercourse  with  strangers  that  gross  deceit  is  practiKed,  in  lawless  acts 
of  piracy.  As  for  the  resistance  which  they  have-  made  to  the  restraints  imposed 
on  them  by  their  European  masters,  and  their  secret  attempts  to  evade  the  operation 
of  them,  Uiey  had  certainly  more  to  complaui  of  than  the  party  to  whom  their  con- 
duct was  obnoxious.  Their  women  are  not  at  all  secluded,  and,  though  |  Tmitmanar 
wiTesare  purchased,- they  are  not  treated  with  contempt  or  disdain.  |  "'^'^'^ 
Among  the  lower  ranks,  the  women  are  very  active  and  industrious.  Those  of  the 
better  classes  are  withdrawn  from  the  public  gaze,  but  not  immured.  The  wife  and 
danghters  of  the  chief  of  Samarang  attended  the  public  parties  given  by  the  Dutch 
and  British,  and  conducted  themselves  with  the  most  creditable  propriety  and  deli- 
cacy. Polygamy  is  practised,  but  the  first  wife  is  the  only  one  who  possesses  the 
same  tank  with  the  huaband,  and  is  mistress  of  the  family.  In  Java,  there  is  a 
greater  laxity  of  morals  than  in  the  other  islands.  Women  very  frequently  divorce 
their  husbands.  Complimentary  inquiries  after  men's  wives  ar^  not,  as  in  India, 
thought  improper,  but  rather  courteous.  Parental  attachment  and  filial  respect  are 
well  maintained  to  the  latest  period  pf  life.  Fraternal  aifoction  between  children  of 
the  same  mother  is  warm  and  active.  They  are  all  much  attached  to  their  tribe, 
and  to  the  place  of  their  birth. . 

In  their  marriages  the  Javanese  differ  from  the  Hindoos.  The  women  |  ciuumit. 
marry  at  fifteen,  and  the  men  about  eighteen  or  nineteen.  Widows  and  widowers 
marry  again  at  any  age;  and  discordant  matches,  from  disparity  of  ages,  are  com- 
paratively rare.  The  present  sultan  of  Java  is  married  to  his  cousin,  who  is  three 
years  older  than  himself.  Differences  are  observed  in  the  mode  and  terms  of  the 
married  state,  according  to  the  relative  rank  of  the  parties ;  as  when  the  woman  is 
of  superior  fiimily  to  the  man,  or  his  equal,  or  his  inferior.  The  last  sort  of  connection 
is  commenced  without  any  form  or  ceremony.  They  give  their  children  their  names 
when  the  umbilical  cord  (^ps  off.  Some  give  an  Arabic  name.  This  is  common  among 
the  Malays,  and  is  intended  as  an  expression  of  piety.  Others  give  the  child  such  an 
appellation  as  "  the  handsome  one,"  or  *<  the  weak  one  j"  and  the  parenU  will  be  called 
the  father  and  rootherof  the  handsome  or  the  weak  one.  Thus  the  names  are  frequently 

*  Crawford's  History,  vol.  L  p.  57. 
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mere  Udes,  and  are  changed  at  ereiy  promotion  of  a  man's  state  or  ciiemnitaiiees» 
Tbi9  would  render  it  difficult  to  identify  individuals  if  they  were  liable  to  a  frequent 
change  of  habitation.  They  bury  their  diBad  in  the  manner  of  the  Hahomeiaiu, 
and  attend  much  to  beauty  and  simplicity  in  the  appeatance  of  their  burying  grouiMh. 
tn  showing  respect  for  superiors  they  sit  with  the  head  covered.  In  approaching  i 
superior,  and  retiring,  they  stoop  as  low  as  is  consistent  with  locomotion.  A  superior 
testifies  his  most  marked  regard  for  an  inferior  by  offering  him  the  chewed  refiue  of 
the  betel,  which  the  latter  swallows  with  great  satisfaction.  They  never  salute  bj 
kissing,  but  by  applying  the  nose  to  the  head  or  neck  of  the  pers^m  saluted;  hence 
the  term  for  smelling  signifies  to  salute.  The  chewing  of  bettel,  of  hohhBg  tobacco 
AflniMne«tfc  |  b  the  mouth,  and  of  eating  opimn,  are  almost  uaiveraal  practices.  They 
are  passionately  fond  of  gaming,  particularly  of  staking  on  the  issue  of  combia 
between  pugnacious  animals,  such  as  cocks,  quails,  and  even  crickets,  which  tbej 
.  excite  to  combat  by  tickling  them  with  a  blade  of  gcaas.  They  will  «ven  childishly 
risk  their  money  on  the  strength  and  hardness  of  a  nut*  They  eje  also  fond  of  the 
spectacle  of  fights  between  Sie  large  ferocious  animab,  such  as  the  tiger  and  the 
Tifrv  fiihta.  I  buffalo.  The  tiger  being  shy  and  unwilling  to  fight,  is  shut  up  with  bis 
antagonist  in  a  close  cage.  The  bul&lo  exerts  himself  to  erush  him  to  deiUh  on  die 
bars  of  his  cage,  in  which  attempt  he  generally  succ^ds.  The  efforts  of  the  tiger 
are  directed  to  the  head  and  throat  in  a  sudden  and  insidious  manner.  The  first 
onset  is  tremendous,  but  if  one  or  the  other  is  not  iuMnediately  victorious  there  is  do 
interest  in  the  combat;  both  animals  worn  out  are  reluctant  to  renew  their  efforts. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  natives  use  iA>ominable  means  for  rousing  theo; 
such  as  firebrands,  boiling  water,  poisonous  nettles,  and  infusiona  of  capsicum  poured 
on  the  lacerated  skin.  They  scarcely  ever  amuse  themselves  with  those  i»erci8M 
which  display  address  or  agility.  The  country  is  unfavourable  to  the  cbase;  and  it 
is  but  seldom  that  they  hunt.  Some  of  tho  more  abject  savage  tribes  indeed  hunt 
the  deer,  the  hog,  and  the  monkey,  as  their  chief  means  of  subsistence*  In  some 
of  the  ill-peopled  districts  in  the  eastern  and  western  extremities  of  the  island,  thej 
follow  the  chase  for  amusement,  but  it  is  a  mere  butchery  of  game,  without  sport  of 
address.  The  tiger  is  sometimes  pursued  with  more  skill.  An  extensive  circle  of 
spearmen  is  formed  round  his  known  haunt ;  this  is  gradually  contracted,  till  the 
animal,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  is  compelled  to  attempt  an  escape  by  ruslung  through 
the  phalanx,  in  which  attempt  he  is  commonly  killed  by  the  numbers  and  dexterity 
of  the  hunters.  A  similar  scene  is  sometimes  acted  before  the  Javanese  princes  >t 
their  palaces.  Dancing  is  considered  as  a  necessary  accomplishment  to  every  Ja- 
vanese chief;  and  they  practise  it  at  their  public  festivities,  brandishing,  at  the  saioo 
time,  their  kreeses,  and  mingling  with  the  hired  danciug  women.  In  this  amuseino&t 
respectable  women  never  join.  The  intellectual  amusements  of  the  Javanese  coa- 
HMdfima.  I  gist  in  listening  to  professed  story-tellers,  and  a  rude  species  of  draniSi 
sometimes  executed  by  livmg  actors,  Mometimes  by  means  of  puppets*  In  the  mi 
ease  the  whole  is  performed  by  men.  In  the  second  they  sometimes  use  ordiwaj 
puppets,  much  inferior  to  those  of  Europe ;  and  sometimes  certain  scenic  shadovs, 
which  are  peculiar  and  national.  Their  acting  is  a  sort  of  pantomime,  accoropaoiefl 
by  a  recitative  performance,  read  by  a  conspicuous  individual  called  the  daUmgi^'"^ 
sits  full  in  view  of  the  audience,  and,  before  the  interiocutors  commence  acting  oac^ 
scene,  repeats  the  narrative  of  what  they  have  to  perform.  The  whole  is  ^^"^ 
panied  by  a  Javanese  band  of  music.  The  subjects  are  taken  from  the  Hiiw 
legends  and  the  fabulous  parts  of  their  own  history.  They  have  also  exhibitions  o 
men  personating  the  appearance  and  manners  of  wild  beasts,  which  aro  very  we 
managed.  All  these  amusements  excite  a  lively  interest  in  a  native  audience. 
Hovwf.  I  Their  houses  consist  of  apartments^  each  of  which  stands  on  '^"^ ' 
lars.  Those  of  the  rich  consist  of  a  collection  of  them;  those  of  the  poorer  classe^ 
of  one  only.  The  houses  are  never  solitary,  but  always  grouped  into  ^"^f^^^j 
towns.  Some  remains  of  brick  and  lime  walls  show  that  architecture  has  dec  i^^^ 
among  them  in  modem  times.  There  are  arches  still  standing,  but  they  have  now  ^ 
the  art  of  building  them.  The  art  of  weaving  is  rudely  conducted,  and  ^^'^^ 
the  hand;s  of  the  women.    A  cubit  of  coarso  clotb^  five  spans  wide,  i»  •  ^''*^ 
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iay^s  woric  Ther  ai« ignonnt of  eaKoo  printiiig;  and  aa  a  aiAatitate  |  ui^fbiMii. 
for  it,  they  daub  their  doth  with  wax  in  partioUar  figures,  and  then  put  it  through 
the  dying  vat,  thus  obtaining  a  coloured  ground  while  Uie  figures  are  left  whit^'/  The 
Bilk  worm  has  never  been  bred  in  this  island,  though  its  climate  is  undoobtedl^fk- 
vour^le  for  it  With  regard  to  the  metals,  their  chief  skill  is  exertefd  on  gold.  IrQn  ib 
not  found  in  Java,  and  is  extremely  rare  in  the  whole  archipelago.  It  bears  a^ghi 
price,  and  the  art  of  the  blacksmith  is  held  in  a  sort  of  reverence.  The  term  for  that 
craft  is  equivalent  to  the  word  ''learned.''  His  principal  skill  is  displayed  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  dagger  or  kreese,  and  the 'spear.  They  do  not  possess  the  art 
of  tempering  their  blai^.  The  kreese  is  a  piece  of  ordinary  iron,  which  seldom  re-» 
covers  its  shape  when  bent  Ship-buikling  is  the  only  department  of  carpentry  in 
which  they  have  made  any  pioficiency.  There  is  no  art  which  they  have  carried  to 
so  great  perfection  as  that  of  fishing,  which  is  chiefly  conducted  by  drag-nets,  and 
traps  or  snares  skilfully  formed  of  pallisadee.  A  large  supply  is  obtain^!  f^om  the 
salt  marshes  of  the  coast,  which  are  embanked  for  the  purpose  of  rearing  and  feeding 
sea-fish.  This  practice  was  probably  introduced  from  China  or  some  part  of  Chin- 
India.  The  fish  are,  for  the  sake  of  economy,  almost  always  eaten  salted  and  dried. 
They  universally. use  a  saxioe  fcrmed  by  the  putrefaction  of  small  fish,  chiefly  prawns ; 
and  no  food  is  deemed  palatable  withont  it  They  manufacture  great  abundance  of 
salt  by  slow  solar  evaporatton,  and  obtain  it,  mixed  with  some  soil  and  dust,  but  free 
from  those  saline  admixtures. b^n|^g  lo  sea- water,  wjiich  injure  the  culinary 
article  by  the  bitterness  and  deliqueseeat  quality  which  thev  impart  to  it.  They 
manufacture  gunpowder  from  te  nitre  fbund  in  the  caves  mquented  by  bats  and 
swallows,  and  from  sulphur  found  near  the  volcanoes;  but  it  is  always  an  inferior  ar- 
ticle, and  the  gunpowder  imported^  £rom  Europe  is  much  in  request.  They  are  un- 
acquainted with  Uie  art  of  cutting  and  polishing  precious  stones.  Their  diamonds 
are  cut  by  Hindoos;  their  rubies  and  sapphires  are  worn  in  the  rough  state.  The 
manufacture  of  glass  seems  never  to  have  been  known  among  them.  In  the  me- 
chanical arts,  however,  they  have  none  of  that  bigotry  in  favour  of  their  own  methods 
and  tools  which  characterizes  the  Hindoos,  and  show  an  open  docility  which 
would  soon  profit  by  instructioa. 

Cotton  is  the  grand  material  of  their  dress,  which  is  a  medium  between  |  Dnm, 
the  close  habit  of  the  Europeans  and  the  loose  flowing  robe  of  the  continental  Asia- 
tics. The  ancient  practice  seems  to  have  been  to  go  with  the  head  uncovered,  which 
IB  still  followed  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Bali.  At  present  the  Javanese  gene- 
rally wear  a  cap  in  imitation  of  the  Mahometan  turban.  The  legs  are  always  bare; 
the  feet  are  often  covered  with  sandals,  in  imitation  of  the  Arabs.  They  adorn  their 
persons  with  diamonds,  gold  ornaments,  and  flowers.  Men  of  all  ranks  invariably 
wear  the  kreese.  They  constantly  file  and  blacken  the  teeth.  It  is  on  the  canine 
teeth  that  the  first  operation  is  performed.  They  express  their  contempt  for  persons 
who  do  not  follow  this  practice,  by  saying  that  white  teeth  make  men  like  dogs  and 
monkeys. 

The  Javanese,  like  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  are  al-  |  cakohtioM. 
together  unacquainted  with  arithmetical  processes.  The  Chinese  are  much  employed 
by  them  in  their  mercantile  transactions.  Though  they  know  the  Hindoo  numeral 
characters,  they  frequently  calculate  by  cutting  notches  on  slips  of  wood.  The  wo- 
men are  more  expert  than  the  men  in  all  pecuniary  tmnsactions,  and  are  commonly 
employed  as  brokers.  The  methods  used  by  the  people  of  this  island  have  rather  r 
greater  facilities  than  those  of  their  neighbours,  their  numerical  scale  extending  to  ten 
billions.  Some  of  the  Indian  languages  have  no  term  for  any  number  higher  than  a 
thousand.  Mr.  Crawford,  who  resided  some  time  in  Java  in  different  |  mwIc. 
official  situations,  considers  the  Javanese  as  having  made  veiy  great  proficiency  in 
music  for  so  rude  a  state  of  society.  They  have  wind  instruments,  ^tringed  instru- 
ments, and  instruments  of  percussion.  The  two  first  are  rude.  The  mountaineers 
have  a  sort  of  Pan's  reed,  made  of  bamboo,  which  is  not  used  for  any  melody,  but 
merely  made  to  give  a  confused  sound  by  means  of  a  rapid  motion,  given  to  the 
whole  contained  in  a  fmme.  They  have  fifes  from  Indostan  and  trumpets  from  Per- 
sia.    The  drum  is  a  native  instrument.     Their  gong  is  perhaps  of  Chinese  origin. 
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They  have  a  great  variety  of  siaecaioaj  aome  made  of  graduated  pieces  of  wood, 
which  give  a  sweet  sound  when  struck  with  a  hammer,  others  of  metal,  which  have  a 
stronger  sound.  These  have  various  arrangements  and  contrivances  for  improving 
the  sound. 

LogMsv.  I  The  Javanese  language  is  praised  by  Mr.  Crawfhrd  for  the  beauty  nid 
regularity  of  its  written  alphabet,  having  a  separate  mark  for  each  sound,  and  do 
mark  expressing  more  than  one.  They  have  an  ancient  language  they  caU  Kavi, 
which  is  peculiar  to  the  priesthood,  and  in  which  the  mythok^B;ical  writi&gB,  called 
the  Mahabamt  and  the  Ramayana,  are  composed  in  verse.  It  contains  manj  San- 
scrit terms,  but  seems  to  be  radically  native  and  original  The  language  in  commoa 
use  is  sufficiently  well  adapted  to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  but  not  to  any  thing 
like  abstract  reasoning  or  science,  in  which  the  Javanese  have  never  had  any  pn^ 
tice.  Their  compositions  are  wretchedly  fbeble  and  empty,  containing  nothing  to 
reward  research.  Their  chief  productions  are  the  dramas  already  mentioned.  In 
their  letters  and  conversations  they  have,  in  a  great  measure,  a  separate  vocabuivy 
in  addressing  a  superior.  In  this  language  of  deference,  whfeh  is  associated  with 
feelings  of  delicacy  and  refinement,  both  the  names  of  provinces  and  cities,  and  tlb 
^  terms  for  common  ideas,  are  changed  for  others.  Notwithstanding  the  long  period 
in  which  the  Mahometan  religion  htus  been  established,  and  Arabian  literature  made 
known,  (between  800  and  400  years,)  the  Arabic  language  and  literature  have  made 
very  little  progress  among  them.  A  little  Arabic  is  taught  in  the  schools,  but  few 
even  of  the  upper  ranks  make  any  proficienoy  in  it  '  All  the  Arabic  writings  circu- 
lated in  Java  relate  to  religion  and  law.  In  writing  their  own  language  they  are  ex- 
tremely inexpert  in  the  mechanical  as  well  as  in  the  mental  part. '  Before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Mahometan  religion  they  knew  nothing  of  the  writing  of  history,  and 
Kiocoiin.  I  were  as  ignorant  of  chronology  as  the  Hindoos. — The  history  of  trans- 
actions are  now  written  under  the  direction  of  their  princes,  who  employ  the  most 
expert  individual  in  versification  that  they  can  find.  The  great  object  is  to  turn  tnrf 
event  into  a  long  solemn  tale,  in  a  string  of  venes. 

One  of  them  gives  an  account  of  the  following  ev^nt.  Surapati,  a  native  of  Bali, 
the  slave  of  a  Dutch  citizen  of  Batavia,  raised  himself  to  sovereign  authority  in  op- 
position to  the  native  and  European  governments,  and  maintained  it  till  bis  death. 
The  Dutch,  having  defeated  his  descendants  and  despoiled  their  territory,  took  up 
the  dead  body  of  the  extraordinary  founder,  and  treated  it  with  indignity.  This  vile 
transaction  is  thus  described  by  the  Javanese.  -  **  The  commissary  remained  long  at 
Fasuruhan,  making  diligent  search  for  the  body  of  Sufapati,  but  it  was  not  to  he 
found.  He  was  distressed  at  this,  and  said  to  the  inhabitants, '  I  will  reward  who- 
ever finds  for  me  the  body  of  Surapati.'  Those  people  forgot  their  lord,  and  accepted 
the  proflfered  bribe.  The  commissary  was  shown  the  spot  where  was  the  chiefs 
grave,  but  it  was  level,  and  no  one  could  discern  it  to  be  a  tomb.  The  body  was  dug 
fbr  and  found.  It  was  still  entire  as  when  alive,  and  shed  a  perfume  like  a  Hower- 
garden.  The  Hollanders  bore  it  away  to  the  camp,  and  placing  it  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture in  a  chair,  the  officera  took  the  corpse  by  the  hand,  saluting  it  acccordrog  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  and  tauntingly  exclaiming, '  This  is  the  hero  Surapati,  the 
mighty  warrior,  the  enemy  of  the  Dutch.*  After  this,  they  threw  the  corpse  into  a 
great  fire,  and  burnt  it  to  ashes,  and  the  ashes  they  took  and  preserved.  The  com* 
missary  aJl  this  time  rejoiced  in  his  heart" 

snndAiM-  I  Besides  the  Javanese  language,  there  is  one  spoken  by  the  moun- 
'""^  I  taineers  in  the  west  part  of  the  island,  and  over  one-third  of  the  arcaol 

the  whole,  though  only  by  a  tenth  part  of  its  inhabitants.  The  same  language  is 
spoken  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Sumatra,  and  is  called  the  Sunda.  It  is  more  gnt- 
turaly  and  in  other  particulars  has  less  euphony  than  the  Javanese.  The  letters  a 
and  t  are  wantyug  in  it.  It  has  some  tendency  to  separate  style  for  deference,  which 
is  not  carried  so  far  as  in  the  Javanese.  Although  this  language  has  an  alphabet 
and  written  character,  there  are  no  books  in  it,  as  the  people  have  no  national  litera- 
ture. The  vestiges  of  their  writing  are  only  found  on  ancient  rude  atone?*  'Those 
wha  aspire  at  a  Uttlo  education,  learn  Arabic  and  Javanese,  and  bus'mess  is  gcoerall/ 
conducted  in  the  latter. 
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T\m  andaoi  nligiQii  of  Jafa  iras  a  sort  of  fenhmwiain,  Aotigh  not  I  jSfS^I^ 
in  that  strict  and  dogmatical  form  in  which  it  existB  in  Indontan,  and  par-  |  ^oitiM. 
taking  of  the  doctrines  and  spirit  of  the  religion  of  Buddha.     Some  of  the  moun- 
taineers still  abstain  from  animal  food,  and  l^lieve  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.* 
Thej  trace  their  origin  to  a  monkajr,  which  thej  call  tooo-voo.    The  nsAure  of  the 
ancient  system  is  chiefly  to  be  inferred  from' the  antiquities  still  to  be  found  in  this 
island.    There  are  many  architectural  remains  in  its  best  parts.    In  some  places 
there  are  large  groups  of  small  temples  of  hewn  stone,  with  a  statue  in  each ;  in 
others,  large  single  temples  of  the  same  materials  without  any  cavity ;  in  others,  sin- 
gle temples  of  brick  and  mortar ;  besides  which,  there  are  stone  temples  of  ruder 
construction  and  more  recent«    The  most  perfect  remains  are  the  ruins  of  BrandM^ 
nan,  in  the  districts  of  Pajang  and  Mataram.     One  group  goes  under  the  name  of 
"  the  thousand  temples."  There  is  a  temple  in  the  middle,  sixty  feet  high,  surrounded 
by  four  rows  of  small  temples,  all  pyramidal,  of  the  same  character,  and  containing 
a  profusion  of  sculpture  on  large  blocks  of  hewn  stone*!    The  temple  of  Boro-Bu- 
dur,  in  the  mountain  and  romantic  land  of  Kadu,  is  a  square  building,  embracing  the 
summit  of  a  small  hill,  and  ending  in  a  dome*    The  whole  building  is  1 16  feet  high, 
consisting  of  nine  terraces,  the  lowest  six  being  faced  with  square  ascending  walls, 
and  the  three  uppermost  containing  each  .a  circular  row  of  latticed  cages  of  hewn 
stone,  in  the  form  of  bee-hives^    At  the  base,  each  side  measures  526  EngUsh  feet. 
There  is  no  concavity  except  in  the  dome.    From  the  engraving  given  of  it  by  Mr. 
Crawford,!  it  seems  to  present  an  elegant  and  imposing  appearance.    The  oldest 
structures  are  remarkable  for  the  excellcoice  of  the  matwials,  their  great  soHdity, 
and  the  minute  laboriousness  of  the  execution.    There  is  an  evident  design  in  evei^ 
group,  and  in  every  individual  temple  in  Brambanan.  They  contain  numerous  friezes, 
cornices,  architraves,  and  flat  pilastres  carved  on  the  stone,  but  no  balustrades,  or 
colonades,  a  defect  which  gives  them  a  heavy  look.     None  of  the  representations 
are  gross  or  indecent.     There  are  many  vegetable  decorations,  but  fewer  figures  of 
animals ;  the  most  usual  are  the  liop,  the  elephant,  and  the  deer ;  the  cow  is  never 
seen.    There  are  many  historic  groups,  and  several  containing  figures  of  Buddha  ; 
but  in  the  latter,  that  personage  is  never  represented  as  an  object  of  worship  in  a 
temjrfe,  none  of  the  figures  round  him  being  in  a  posture  of  adoration,  and  no  attri- 
bute of  a  Hindoo  divinity  being  attached  to  him.     The  rudest  and  most  recent  class 
of  temples  are  mere  heavy  masses,  without  plan  or  design,  the  interior  abounding  in 
sculptures,  generally  rude,  oflen  half-fished,  and  sometimes  extremely  indelicate. 
They  are  peculiar  in  contaming  representions  of  native  manners  and  costume,  (fre- 
quently, for  example,  introducing  the  kreese,}  and  in  the  circumstance  of  having 
inscriptions.    Java  contains  a  variety  of  genuine  Hindoo  images,  both  in  brass  and 
stone.     Those  of  Siva  are  the  most  frequent    Durga ;  Ganesa ;  Surya,  the  deity 
of  the  Sun ;  the  Bull  of  Mahadeva ;  the  Linga,  and  the  Yoni,  are  the  most  common 
except  those  of  Buddha.  The  latter  are  never  in  the  great  central  temples,  but  only 
in  the  smaller  surrounding  ones.     Several  of  them  are  together,  and  when  an  object 
of  worship  exists  in  the  same  place  they  look  towards  it,  thus  appearing  not  to  repre- 
sent deities,  but  sages  worshipping  Siva.     Mr.  Crawford  concludes  from  the  various 
relicts  of  Javanese  antiquities,  that  the  Hindopism  of  that  island  was  the  worship  of 
Siva,  Durga,  and  the  Lmga  and  Yoni,  united  to  Buddhism,  and  that  it  was  a  refor- 
mation of  the  bloody  and  indecent  worship  of  Siva,  brought  about  by  persons  of 
more  kindly  affections  than  the  rest  of  their  countrymen.    The  word  Buddha  is  not 
ass€X^inted  with  any  precise  form  of  faith  or  worship  in  the  minds  of  the  Javanese  of 
the  present  day,  but  merely  used  as  a  name  for  idolatry  or  paganisn,  as  distinguished 
from  the  religion  of  Mahomet. 

The  Mahometan  religion  was  introduced  from  Arabia,  and  has  been  kept  I  Fyweaiicfi- 
alive  by  the  intercourse  which  has  subsisted  with  that  country.   Its  most  |  ^^^^ 
distinguished  triumph  took  place  in  1478,  in  the  capture  of  the  city  of  Mojopahit, 
and  the  destruction  of  that  Hindoo  monarchy,  by  Raden  Fatah,  who  erected  a  Ma- 

*  De  Wormb,  p.  134.  '  t  Crawford's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  19/. 

#  Frontispiece  to  his  second  volume. 
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hometan  empire  ia  Java,  aammiiii^^  tiie  title  o(  SmuhniMin,  or  apoatle,  equhmlent  to 
Aait  of  caliph.  The  Javanese  are  the  most  lax  of  all  the  Mahometans  of  these 
ishinds,  both  in  principles  and  practice,  in  consequence  of  the  Arabs  having 
been  excluded  bjr  Che  commercial  jealousy  of  the  Dutch.  Wine  is  drunk  openly, 
«veii  at  their  religious  festivals.  The  Mahometan  instttations  are  mixed  with 
marks  of  die  Hindoo  Bystem%  The  priests  are  the  successors  in  duty  to  the  priest 
and  astrologer  of  the  Hindoo  village,  a  peaceful  and  respectable  portion  of  the  pea* 
santry,  Uving  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  the  ordinary  cultivators.  Many  of 
the  inhabitants  do  not  know  the  name  of  their  prophet  The  higher  classes  pay  more 
attention  to  the  forms  of  their  religion,  but  in  the  use  of  wine  and  opium,  and  in  the 
laws  against  games  of  chance  and  usuiy,  scarcely  any  among  them  entertain  the 
smallest  scruple ;  the  only  negative  precept  which  ihey  rigidly  obey  is  that  of  absti- 
nence from  pork.  It  is  remarkable  that  some  of  the  royal  families  abstain  from 
touching  beef,  thus  evincing  a  traditional  remnant  of  Hindoo  feeling. 
oofcfMMBt.  I  The  native  government  in  Java  is  a  hereditary  deepotisro,  exactly  such 
as  is  established  in  all  the  great  empires  of  Asia.  A  Javanese  monarch,  being  olso 
chief  priest  of  his  religion,  is  under  no  control  from  religion  or  tlie  priesthood.  He 
has  no  hereditary  nobility  under  him  to  share  or  limit  his  authority.  He  is  addressed 
in  the  most  bombastic  style  of  flattering  and  abject  etiquette.  His  ministers  and 
vicegerents  are,  in  their  different  departments  or  provinces,  invested  with  nearlj  ail 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign.  They  are  now,  however,  overawed  by  their  Dutch 
roasters,  though  they  continue  to  display  all  the  pomp  of  eastern  despotism.  The  coart 
of  the  Susuhunam  preserves  more  of  ihe  former  national  customs  than  roost  others. 
All  the  great  servants  of  the  crown  are  designated  by  the  most  high  sounding  titles. 
His  civil  and  military  officers  arc  the  *•  Suns  of  Prudence,"  and  the  "  Suns  of  Hero- 
ism."* His  residence,  subjected  to  the  power  of  a  small  Dutch  fort,  is  known  hj 
the  name  of  Surakarta,  which  means  "  The  habitation  of  the  Sun.*'  The  palace  is 
inhabited  and  guarded  by  10,000  females,  of  whom  3000  belong  to  the  royal  haram. 
The  inner  enclosure  of  the  palace  is  called  the  Hudm.  A  circular  court,  two  miles 
in  circimiference,  is  adorned  with  statues  of  Javanese  heroes.  Here  the  l^tes  sod 
tiger  fights  are  exhibited.  Two  tamarind  trees  present  an  inviolable  asylum  to  every 
parson  who  has  a  request  to  present  to  the  eroperor.t  Tet  the  whole  force  which 
this  prince  can  command  scarcely  amounts  to  20,000  or  30,000  men,  and  these  badly 
armed.  The  people  are  treated  by  their  sovereign  and  chiefe  witii  the  most  con- 
temptuous indifference,  and  their  lives  sacrificed  to  sport  and  caprice.  Instead  of 
mock  fights  for  the  amusement  of  the  great,  real  battles  are  exhibited,  in  which  the 
wretched  combatants  are,  without  the  slightest  quarrel,  instigated  to  destroy  one  an- 
other* Yet  Java  is  the  only  country  of  this  archipelago  where  slavery  does  not  exist 
Bttome.  I  among  the  natives.  The  revenue  generally  consists  of  one  half  of  the 
produce  of  wet,  and  one  third  of  that  of  dry  lands.  There  seems  to  be  no  right  of 
property  in  the  soil  among  the  subjects,  and  there  are  no  large  accumulated  estates. 
Yet  the  condition  of  the  cultivator  is  more  fortunate  than  in  any  country  of  the  eai^t, 
in  consequence  of  the  great  demand  for  cultivators  and  for  labour  in  generd.  A 
sixth  part  of  the  produce  is  the  pay  of  shearers.  The  servants  of  the  king,  from 
his  ministers  of  state  to  his  grooms,  are  paid  by  allotments  <^  com,  or  of  land,  ot  of 
a  certain  number  of  cultivators.  This  sjvtem  supersedes  the  employment  of  itumcr' 
ous  revenue  agents,  and  a  consequent  system  of  chicanery,  and  probably  contributes 
to  give  the  Javanese  a  character  of  greater  integrity  than  the  Hindoos.  5^*^'*  ^l" 
taxes,  fishery  taxes,  taxes  on  consumption,  and  transit  duties,  are  also  levied.  Tm 
laws  have  the  defects  common  to  all  eastern  codes ;  but  the  administration  of  ju^ 
tice  is  rendered  more  pure  than  in  India,  by  the  greater  honesty  of  the  j^eople,  and 
the  greater  reliance  due  to  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  who  are  not  sworn  except  on 
occasions  of  peculiar  solemnity ;  and  their  regard  for  an  oath  will  restrain  them  m 
the  most  trying  situations.  An  oath  taken  by  the  accused  to  his  own  innocence,  is 
thought  entitied  to  respect  and  credit 

•  Valentyn,  p.  56.  t  Wollzogen,  Lettr«s  aur  Java,  p.  585. 
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Connection  of 
the  Dulch  iui» 
tion  with 
Java. 


The  Portuguese  TiBited  Java  in  1611,  but  did  not  attempt  any  con- 
quests. The  Dutch  arrived  in  1595,  which  was  117  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Mahometan  religion.  Their  object  was  plunder, 
under  the  name  and  appearance  of  commerce.  The  simple  natives  were  considered 
aa  fair  game  to  their  rapacity,  and  were  ill  fitted  to  withstand  the  intelligence,  expe- 
rience, and  violence  of  these* visitors.  Till  1612,  they  traded  chiefly  with  the  king^ 
dom  of  Bantam.  Then  they  removed  to  Jacatra,  where  they  traded  peaceably  for 
six  years;  but  at  last  quarrelled  with  the  prince  who  afforded  them  protection,  sub- 
dued his  country,  sacked  his  ci4)ital,  put  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  built  Ba- 
tavia  on  its  ruins,  in  1619.  A  handful  of  Europeans  at  this  time  subdued  the  largest 
militaiy  combinations  that  were  ever  formed  in  Java.  Ten  years  after  this,  when 
their  fortress  was  not  yet  finished,  they  were  attacked  in  two  successive  years,  by  the 
Sultan  of  Mataram,  whose  forces  are  said  to  have  amounted  in  the  first  year  to 
100,000,  and  in  the  next  to  120,000.  The  principal  soldiery  of  the  Dutch  were 
Japanese;  they  also  derived  the  most  efiectual  assistance  from  the  zeal  and  courage 
of  the  Chinese  inhabitants.  From  1629  to  1675,  the  Dutch  transactions  were  chiefly 
mercantile,  and  here,  as  in  thbir  other  settlements,  this  interval  formed  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  thefr  oolomal  history.  In  this  year,  having  assisted  the  Sultan' 
of  Mataram  to  subdue  a  rebeHron  among  his  subjects,  they  made  a  treaty  with  him, 
the  object  of  which  was,  to  IPestrict  the  commercial  enterprise  of  his  subjects,  and 
thus  confer  on  the  Dutch  Uio*  advantages  of  a  monopoly.  The  effect  however  was, 
that  these  Javanese  merchants  behl^  ruined,  the  Dutch  had  no  natives  to  trade  with, 
and  suffered  an  immediate  decline  in  those  commercial  profits  which  they  were  so 
desirous  by  this  piece  of  injusiioe  te  extend.  In  a  similar  case  they  interfered  in 
the  polifics  of  Bantam,  followed  HknB  same  policy,  and  with  the  same  ruinous  conse- 
quences. In  1686,  began  the  pUblie  career  of  the  illustrious  Surapati,  who,  from 
the  situation  of  a  slave  under  a  Dutchman  of  Batavia,  raised  himself  to  the  head  of 
a  sovereignty  in  the  east  end  of  the  island,  which  he  and  his  successors  held  for 
twenty  years.  This  state  was  subdued  in  1707,  and  the  importance  of  it  virtually 
acknowledged  by  the  indignities  with  which  the  disinterred  remains  of  that  hero  were 
honoured*.  In  1722,  a  oonspiracy,  headed  by  Peter  Erb^rfield,  a  Westphalian,  for 
the  massacre  of  ail  the  Christians,  was  discovered,  and  the  conspirators  were  put  to 
death  witfi  every  species  of  inhuman  tortu^  and  savage  insult* 

The  bloodiest  aet  of  the  Dutch  in  Java,  or  any  where  else,  was  the  I  ^ug^cre  of 
massacre  of  the  Chinese  in  1740.  That  people  had  been  induced,  by  |  Uwchinew. 
the  security  afforded  under  the  European  government,  to  settle  in  great  numbers  in 
this  island.  But  the  Dutch,  jealous  of  their  numbers,  kept  them  down  by  excessive 
taxations,  arbitrary  punishments,  and  frightful  executions.  That  people,  goaded  in 
this  nnuiner,  turned  their  attention  to  the  means  of  a  combined  resistance.  A  few 
of  them  having  been  shipped  oflT  to  Ceylon  for  some  pretended  irregularities,  the 
Chinese  around  the  city  flew  to  arms.  Numbers  of  those  within  were  put  to  the 
torture;  and  a  story  of  a  **  wicked  and  long  meditated  conspiracy"  was  thus  put  to* 
getber*  On  a  fire  happening  in  the  Chinese  quarts  of  the  city,  the  Dutch  colonists 
took  Ae  alarm,  this  being  construed  into  an  artifice  for  commencing  a  massacre  of 
the  Europeans.  They  now  rose  on  the  Chinese.  The  massacre  was  formally  au- 
thorized by  the  regency,  the  houses  were  bunt  open,  and  the  inhabitants  dragged 
out  and  murdered,  without  pfiering  the  smallest  resistance.  For  fifleen  days  the 
appalling  scene  was  continued,  and  not  less  than  10,000  were  massacred  in  the  town 
of  Batavia  alone.  Those  who  escaped  fled  to  the  Susuhunam,  and  joined  liim  in  a 
series  of  desolating  wars  and  rebellions,  which  lasted  for  fifleen  years.  From  the 
termination  of  these  contests  to  1810,  the  Dutch  continued  in  a  state  of  1  sabtequcnt 
peace.  In  that  year  they  moved  a  force  to  Yugyacarta,  deposed  the  Sul-  |  luttory. 
tan  of  Java,  and  placed  his  eldest  son  on  the  throne.  In  1811,  all  the  Dutch  colo* 
oies  having,  along  with  the  mother  country,  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  France^ 
the  British  took  possession  of  Java.     In  1813,  many  liberal  and  beneficial  changes 

• 

*  Crawford,  vol.  ii.  p.  422»  &c. 
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were  effected.  The  Uknd,  however,  was  reetoffed  to  the  Dutch  hy  the  tiealy  ^  peace 

ia  1816. 


the  Dotth  eo-  I  ^^^  Dutch  are  freely  permitted  by  their  goyemment  to  purchase  and 
iMuitB.  I  hold  lands,  and  are  fairly  naturalized.     The  Creole  and  nuzed  races  la- 

bour under  the  disadvantage  of  a  want  of  Uberal  education;  are  habituated  to  tyran- 
nize over  the  persons  of  the  Javanese ;  and  are  entirely  served  by  slaves.  They  are, 
with  few  exceptions,  ignorant,  timid,  servile,  and  indolent  fh^y  indulge  in  convi- 
vial parties,  but  labour  under  a  constant  reserve,  arising  from  the  arbitrary  and  jea- 
lous nature  of  their  government  The  women,  marrying  early,  and  habituated  to  the 
society  of  their  female  slaves,  have  the  charteler  of  gross  ignorance  and  insipidity. 
They  entertain  a  great  jealousy  of  the  attractions  of  the  slaves  by  whom  they  are 
surrounded,  and  under  that  feeling  inflict  gross  cnieltiea  on  them  with  their  own 
hands.* 

ortteChteH  I  The  Chinese  settlers  in  Java  have  geoer^y  been  numerous.  The 
'^"^'^  I  talents  of  this  nation  for  business  and  commerce  enable  them  to  thrive 
in  these  regions;  and  they  would  be  much  more  numerous  were  it  not  for  Uie  l^w  of 
th9  Chinese  empire,  which  strictly  prohibits  the  emigsation  of  women.  They  are 
enterprising,  keen,  and  laborious,  but  luxurious,  debauchsd,  and  pusillanimous.  They 
are  much  employed  in  handicraft  trades,  in  whicbiibey  greatly  excel.  They  are 
noted  for  a  total  want  of  faith,  the  least  temptation  of  gain  inducing  them  to  evade 
the  fulfilment  of  any  engagement.  All  of  them  are  from  tbe  jurovince  of  Fokien,  or 
that  of  CantoA;  the  former  maintain  the  best  character,  being  rarely  from  the  very 
lowest  ranks  of  society,  and  less  gross  and  abject  in  their  manners. 
UHidorii^  I  The  snaall  Isljlkd  of  Madv&i,  qearite  eastern  part  of  the  northern 
^"^  I  shore  of  Java,  is  separated  from  it  by.  a  narrow  strait  not  two  voiles  in 

breadth,  it  is  supposed  tp  contain  60,000  inhabitants,!  who  are  a  poorer  and  ruder 
people  than  the  Javanese-  They  have  a  peculiar  and  totally  distinct  language,  but 
such  of  them  as  are  at  all  educated  understand  Javanese.  The  iskmd  is  subject  to 
ft  prince  who  is  called  Pahambanoj  or  *^  the  Adorable."  He  has  been  deprived  of 
two  of  his  provinces,  and  now  possesses  the  western  portion  of  the  islani^  BuU- 
fights  are  common  in  ttus  island,  a  species  of  amusement  not  known  in  any  other 
part  of  the  archipelago. 

BOL  I      The  bLAND  OF  Bau,  which  is  separated  from  the  east  end  of  Java 

by  a  narrow  strait,  has  been  called  by  soriie  Dutch  audiors  "  little  Java."  A  chain 
of  high  mountains,  clothed  with  impenetrable  forests,  crosses  it  from  north-west  to 
south-east,  containing  mines  of  gold,  copper,  and  some  aay  iron;  this  last  metal, 
however,  is  rarely  found  in  these  islands.  The  level  part  is  extremely  fertile  in  rice. 
Gilgil»  the  sultan's  capital,  stands  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  falls  into  the 
strait  of  Lombok,  at  the  east  end  of  the  island.  The  inhabitants  are  fairer  and  bel- 
ter formed  than  the  Javanese,  and  are  noted  for  intelligence  and  courage.  Slaves 
ar«t  often  obtained  from  this  island,  and  a  particular  value  is  set  on  them.  The  in- 
habitants have  a  peculiar  language,  which  has  been  extended  by  conquest  to  the  ad- 
Joining  island  of  Lombok.  Bali  is  the  only  country  in  the  archipelago  in  which  the 
nindoo  religion  is  maintained,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  of  the  mountainous  parts 
r^iitrit^or  I  in  the  east  endof  Java.  The  Balinese  belong,  in  general,  to  the  sect 
"^^  I  of  Siva,  and  there  are  among  them  a  few  Buddhists,  They  have  divi- 
sions of  caste  similar  to  those  of  Indoslan;  and  some  outcasts,  such  as  their  potters, 
dyers,  dealers  in  leather  and  in  ardent  spirits.  The  Brahmins  are  genuine  Hindoos, 
but  the-  people  in  general  are  left  to  their  local  superstitions.  The  Brahmins  are 
treated  with  great  respect,  and  the  administration  of  justice  is  in  their  hands.  They 
Jive  entirely  on  vegetable  food,  but  the  peo[)le  eat  animal  food  without  scruple.  They 

Krform  no  such  extravagant  acts  of  self-mortification  as  are  so  common  in  India; 
t  the  voluntary  sacrifices  of  widows  on  the  funeral  piles  of  their  husbands  are  car- 
ried to  an  excess  unknown  even  in  India.  It  chiefly  takes  place  among  the  military 
eod  mercantile  classes.    At  the  funeral  of  a  chief,  seventy  or  a  hundred  women  have 

•  etavorinai»  quoted  by  Crawford^  voL  I.  p.  139->-149. 

t  BaUTtsn  Memoirs,  ii.  427*  i  ViJe^tyn,  Qtoot  Java,  p.  44-4^ 
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been  known  to  imhlohte  thomselTeB.*  The  female  shree  sbo  deYote  their  liTee  in 
a  similar  manner  at  the  funeral  of  a  royal  mistress.  They  are  generally  poignarded 
before  their  bodies  are  committed  to  the  flames.  Bali  was  the  resort  of  Uie  Hindoo 
refugees  from  Java  when  persecuted  by  the  Mahometans;  about  which  time  the 
Brahminical  systeiti  was  inculcated  on  them  with  incieased  strictness  by  fresh  Indian 
ihissionaries*  The  inaccessibility  of  the  shores  of  the  island  has  contributed  to  pre^ 
serve  it  fltim  the  eneroachments  of  other  religions. 

The  stndt  of  Bali  is  the  safest  route  for  vessels  bound  to  Europe  during  the  weet^ 
em  monsoon,  when  the  passage  by  the  strait  of  Sunda  is  rendered  diflicult  The 
current  in  the.  strait  of  Bali  carries  the  yessels  along  even  when  the  winds  are 
contraiy. 

To  die  north  of  Java,  and  the  south-west  of  the  Philippine  islands^  I  Mattm. 
IB  the  great  IsLAirn  of  Borjvbo,  the  largest  in  the  world  next  to  New  Holland.  It 
is  probably  about  750  miles  long,  and  620  broad*  Its  central  parts  have  never  been 
explored  by  Europeans^  and  the  insalubrity  of  the  climate  has  prevented  them  from 
frequenting  its  shores.  On  this  account  tlm  geogmphy  of  Borneo  is  very  imperfecta 
It  is  pobable  that  the  centre  of  the  iskmd,  where  die  springs  take  their  rise,  is  a 
marshy  table  land,  innndaletf  during  the  rainy  season.  This  seems  to  be  the  best 
explanation  of  an  old  tradition,  of  the  existence  of  a  lake  in  the  centre  from  which 
all  its  rivers  issne.f 

The  principal  chain  of  mountains  must  lie  north  and  south,  not  far  ( tumatdm, 
from  the  east  coast  The  Butdi  call  them  "  the  crystalline  mountains,*'  from  the 
numerous  crystals  fbund  m  them.'  One  of  the  most  remarkable  peaks  is  called  by 
the  natives  Keenee-Bollo.^  This  inland  is  often  devastated  by  volcanoes  and  earth- 
quakes. The  coasts,  for  a  bresdlh  of  from  fifteen  to  fifty  miles,  present  nothing  but 
marshy  soil,  part  of  which  is  a  moving  bog  or  half  inundated  land. 

It  is  only  by  means  of  the  ritera  that  we  can  penetrate  the  country.  |  Mvem 
They  have  many  branches,  which  are  connected  together  with  natural  canals.  The 
rivers  Pontiana  and  Sukadana,  in  the  west,  and  Banjermassin  in  the  south,  seem  to 
be  the  largest  Though  situated  under  the  equator,  this  island  is  sub-  |  csmMa. 
jected  to  no  insupportable  heats.  The  sea  and  mountain  breezes,  md  the  rains, 
which  are  constant  from  November  till  May,  impart  a  degree  of  coobess  to  the  at' 
mosphere.  At  Sukadana  the  thermometer  varies  very  httle,  beiag  scarcely  ever 
under  82'  of  Fahrenheit,  or  above  94*. 

Gold  is  fbund  in  Borneo  in  large  quantity,  and  more  is  exported  from  f  HKmsA 
it  than  from  any  of  the  adjoining  ishinds.  It  is  the  only  island  of  this  archipelago 
which  aflbrds  the  diamond,  a  mineral  not  found  indeed  in  any  other  country  except 
Indostan  and  BraziL  The  diamond  mines  are  confined  to  the  west  and  south  coaslff, 
being  principally  situated  in  the  territories  of  the  princes  of  Pontiana  and  Banjermas- 
mn.  The  best  are  at  a  place  called  Landak.  A  perpendicnkir  shaft  is  first  dug,  and 
the  stratum  containing  the  diamond  is  from  this  pursued  in  a  horizontal  direction* 
The  roof  is  supported  by  wooden  posta,  but  frequently  falls  in,  to  the  imminent  risk 
of  the  miners.  They  are  worked  by  persons  belonging  to  the  aboriginal  savage 
races.  The  Bugis  resident  merchanta  are  the  great  dealers  in  diamonds.  The 
petty  prince  of  Mattan,  in  this  island,  is  now  in  possession  of  one  of  the  largest 
diamonds  in  the  world,  obtained  100  years  ago  from  the  mines  of  Landak.  Ita  value 
is  J6269,d78;  being  less  than  that  of  the  Russian  diamond  by  je34,822,  and  ^£119,773 
more  than  the  Pitt  diamond. 

Rice,  yams,  and  betel,  together  with  all  the  fruit  trees  of  India,  are  |  Vctctabiciw 
cultivated  in  this  island.     The  cabbage  palm  is  used  for  food.     The  foresta  contain 
trees  of  prodigimts  height,  some  excellent  ship  timber,  and  abundance  of  the  tree 
which  yields  the  sanguis  draconis.     Groves  of  nutmeg  and  clove  trees  are  said  to 
have  been  foVmd  in  some  mount^ns  of  the  south  west§    The  best  known  and  most 

*  Crawford,  vol.  ii.  p.  241. 

t  Rademiftcber'a  Account  of  Borneo,  in  the  Batavian  Memoirs,  lii.  109.  Fhilon,  ibid,  ii.  439, 
n«ckmiin's  Voyage  to  Borneo,  London,  1718. 

i  Meinungen'a  Letters  from  Borneo,  in  the  Ffnarathigey  a  Berlin  joiniisi»  I8II9  Ko.  3^« 
^  Valentjn'a  Account  of  Borneo^  iv.  335. 
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valuable  speeiea  is  the  camphor  tree,  whieh  grows  here  in  aH  its  perfiBcdoii.  It  is 
the  Drtfobaianopt  camphora  of  Colebrooke  ;*  a  difierent  tree  from  the  Loiinii  cam- 
phoroj  the  camphor  tree  of  Japan.  It  grows  near  the  eea-coaat,  and  is  found 
nowhere  in  the  world  except  in  the  two  great  islands  of  Sumatra  and  Borneo.  The 
Borneo  camphor  sells  a  third  dearer  than  that  of  Sumatra ;  the  one  being  J8500  per 
quintal,  and  the  other  £330.  That  of  Japan  is  much  lower.  Benaoin»  the  resin  of 
a  species  of  aiyraxy  is  found  in  the  same  islands  as  camphor*  The  pnncqml  use  of 
» it  is  for  incense  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Romishi  Mah<»ietan9  Hindoo,  and  Chi- 
nese worships.  It  is  also  used  as  a  luxury  in  the  houses  of  the  great  The  Java- 
nese chiefs  smoke  it  along  with  tobacco.  The  demand  for  this  artide  has  been  fltendy 
in  all  ages.  Borneo  affords  a  plentiful  supply  of  rattans,  {CalamuB  roUmg.)  This 
is  a  prickly  bush,  sending  forth  shoots  of  an  amazing  length.  The  manner  in  which 
tlie  wood-cutter  carries  thorn  off  ready  peeled,  is  sufficiently  simple.  He  makes  a 
notch  in  the  trunk  of  any  t^ ee  at  the  root  of  which  the  rattan  is  growing,  and,  ad- 
ting  the  latter,  strips  off  a  small  portion  of  the  outer  baik,  inserts  the  peeled  part  io 
the  notch,  then  pulls  it  through  as  long  as  its  size  continues  uniform.  One  man  vill 
carry  away  300  or  400  at  a  timet  Pepper,  ginger,  and  cotton,  grow  here,  and  the 
nutmeg  and  clove  aro  said^to  have  been  successfully  cultivated. 
AniiDAii.  I  It  is  in  Borneo  that  the  largest  of  the  monkey  tribe,  the  pongo,  equal- 
ling the  human  race  in  stature,  is  found;  also  the  ourang-outang,  or  Smiatai^ 
which  comes  nearer  to  man  in  his  looks,  manners,  and  gait*  Some  have  told  us,  that 
this  animal  lights  fires,  at  which  he  broils  his  fish  and  rice  ;  but  these  accounts  arr 
not  verified  by  recent  observers,  j;  The  Bomeane  have  an  animal  which  they  call 
the  water  stag,  which  lives  most  generally  in  the  aaarshy  grounds,  and  seems  to  be 
the  largest  variety  of  the  Cermu  cms  of  Pennant  This  island  contains  also  two 
species  of  wild  buffalo  of  immense  size,  wild  boars,  tigers,  and  elephants.  The 
species  of  birds  are  innumerable,  and  most  of  them  totally  different  from  those  of 
Europe.  The  swallows  which  build  edible  ifests  'are  in  great  abundance.  Wild 
bees  are  so  numerous  that  their  wax  forms  a  very  large  article  of  export 
inhAbiiantB.  |  The  coasts  are  occupied  by  Malays,  Javanese,  Bugis,  or  natives  of 
Celebes,  and  some  descendants  of  Arabs,  who  are  all  subject  to  despotic  princes 
styled  sultans.  Mahometanism  is  the  prevailing  religion.  The  princes  and  nobb 
•  live  in  a  state  of  barbarous  pomp, 

piflcRAt  I  '^®  kingdom  of  Banjermassin  is  the  best  know^n  to  Europeans,  o€- 
ftatei.  I  cupying  the  south  side  of  the  island.     The  large  river  Banjar  flows 

through  it.  The  present  capital  is  Martapana.  Here  the  Dutch  have  the  post  of 
Tatas,  near  the  town  of  Banjermassin.  The  west  side  contains  the  kingdoms  of 
Landak  and  Sukadana.  The  king  of  Bantam  in  Java,  was  formerly  the  sorereignt 
but  resigned  his  rights  to  the  Dutch  company  in  1776,  and  they  established  a  noili- 
taiy  post  at  Pontiana.  The  Sultan  of  Sambas  is  the  most  powerful  prioce  of  that 
coast,  which  is  also  the  residence  of  different  independent  political  chiefs. 

Borneo,  a  town  containing  3000  houses  on  the  north  coast,  is  the  seat  of  a  sultan 
who  formerly  reigned  over  the  whole  island.  Here,  as  along  the  whole  coast,  i^ 
houses  are  oflen  built  on  a  sort  of  rafts,  moored  to  the  shore,  so  as  to  fidl  and  nse 
with  the'  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tide. 

The  north-east  part  belongs  to  the  kings  or  sultans  of  Soolo.  FSissir,  in  the 
south-east,  is  the  chief  commercial  resort  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  C^ 
lebes. 

ifli^Mniniinf  I  '^^P  Malays  of  the  coast,  whose  principal  establishments  we  bare 
theintrfior.  |  now  mentioned,  consist  of  colonies  which  have  come  from  Java  aod 
Sumatra.  The  interior  is  peopled  with  a  race  of  the  same  original  stock,  but  esta- 
blished for  a  greater  length  of  time  in  the  island.  They  are  called  Biajoos,  properly 
Viajas,§  a  term  evidendy  Sanscrit,  and  synonymous  with  Battasi^eddohS}  ^ 

*  Asiatio  Researches,  vol.  xii. 

t  Crawford,  vol.  liL  p.  423,  434.  ^  De  Wurrob,  Memoirs  of  BsUvis,  iii.  250 

S  J.  Jansc  de  Rooy,  in  the  travels  of  llander  Aa,  quoted  by  Itodermacher.    Compare  cwr 
-^er  observations  on  the  Battai^  Weddahsb  and  other  anak)gou8  tribes,  p.  232. 
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YyadjaSy  the  names  firen  k>  certain  old  tribee  in  Sumatra,  Ceylon,  and  Indoetan. 
Some  oUiers  are  calkd  Malem,  a  Hindostanee  term  for  mountaineers**  The  specie 
mens  of  their  language  which  we  have  collected,  contain  manj  words  common  to 
the  Malay  and  the  Sfuiscrit;^  a  circumstance  which  throws  additional  light  op  the 
ancient  consanguiaity  of  all  these  nations.  The  natives  of  Borneo  call  ^emselves 
Dayaks  or  EidabaiiB.  They  are  fairer  than  the  Malays,  of  tall  stature,  and  a  stout 
make;  and  extremely  fierce  and  sanguinary  in  their  character.  Their  principal  peo- 
ple are  in  the  practice  of  extracting  one  or  more  of  their  front  teeth,  and  inserting  - 
pieces  of  gold  in  their  stead.  They  paint  their  bodies  with  various  figures;  and  a 
girdle  round  tfieir  middle  is  their  only  clothing.  Their  houses  are  large  boarded 
huts  without  partitions;  a  hundred  persons  sometimes  live  together  in  one.  The 
BiajooB  hang  the  skulls  of  their  enemies  at  the  doors  of  their  huts.  A  young  man 
is  not  permitted  to  marry  till  he  has  either  cut  off  the  head  or  some  other  part  of  the 
body  of  an  enemy.|  In  their  mutual  intercourse  they  observe  strict  regulations. 
Their  women  are  treated  with  gentleness  and  consideration.  They  are  dressed  in 
a  scarf,  and  wear  an  enormous  bonnet  or  parasol  of  palm  leaves  on  the  head.  Some 
of  them  display  a  distinguished  talent  for  pantomimic  dancing.§ 

One  tribe  of  fiidahans,  called  Badjoos,  hves  by  fishing.     Their  vil-  |  g^hMM. 
leges  are  built  half  in  the  water.  The  Tedongs,  on  the  north-west  coast,  |  T«£ig^ 
seem  to  be  a  colony  from  the  Philippine  islands,  and  are  formidable  for  their  pi- 
racies. 

The  Alfors  or  Harafbras,  a  tace  belonging  to  the  interior,  seem  to  |  auaftiu. 
differ  from  the  £i4ahans  only  in  having  browner  complexions,  and  extremely  long 
ears.     The  dancing  girls  of  this  tribe  are  much  admired  by  Europeans  for  the 
nimbleness  of  their  mbvementSt  whicfl,  however,  border  on  licentiousness. 

Besides  these  difierent  races,  of  which  we  know  so  little,  there  are  |  vcgriikw. 
also  some  Negrillos,  a  tribe  inhabiting  forests  inaccessible  even  to  the  Eidahans, 
and  of  whom  no  specimens  have  been  hitherto  seen  by  the  Europeans.    These 
must  belong  to  the  Papuan  or  Oceanic  negroes. 

Several  European  nations  had  attempted  to  form  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Bor- 
neo, but  they  had  always  been  expelled  or  massacred  by  the  natives  ;  and  from  such 
particulars  as  are  related  to  us  of  their  conduct,  they  seem  to  have  fully  merited  all 
their  disappointments,  being  continually  disposed  to  presume  so  much  on  their  own 
superiority  as  to  insult  the  natives  indiscriminately.  The  Dutch,  whose  I  DotehMttie- 
first  attempts  had  suffered  a  similar  fate,  appeared  in  force  on  the  coasts  J  ""'"^ 
in  1748  ;  and  their  fleet,  though  insignificant,  so  far  awed  the  prince  of  Tatas,  the 
only  one  who  had  pepper  plantations  in  his  dominions,  that  he  granted  them  an  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  trade  ;  only  reserving  to  himself  a  right  to  give  500,000  lbs.  of 
pepper  to  the  Chinese.  In  consequence  of  this  treaty  the  Dutch  Company  has  im- 
ported to  Banjennassin,  rice,  opium,  salt,  and  coarse  cloths,  but  can  scarcely  defray, 
by  this  trade,  the  expenses  of  their  settlement.  Their  chief  profits  are  derived  from 
the  diamonds  which  they  procure,  together  with  6,000,000  lbs.  of  pepper.  The  Chi- 
nese take  an  active  part  in  the  trade  of  Borneo.  Diamonds,  however,  are  in  no  re- 
quest in  China,  so  that  the  dexterity  of  this  nation  has  not  been  applied  to  that 
branch  of  mining  or  of  trade. 

In  1706,  the  English  Company  went  allowed  to  build  a  factory  at  I  Engrail  q» 
Banjennassin,  but  abused  their  privilege  so  grossly,  by  domineering  |  ^^^' 
over  the  inhabitants,  levying  toll  from  those  who  passed  up  the  river,  and  showing 
disrespect  to  the  reigning  power,  that  the  natives  burned  the  factory,  and  drove  the 
English  from  the  country.  They  were  afterwards  permitted  to  trade,  on  pretending 
to  he  private  merchants ;  which  they  did  with  much  greater  success  than  while  their 
odious  self-protected  establishment  existed.  || 

*  Stuart,  a  Datch  rerident.    See  the  Batavian  Memoin,  it.  436. 

f  Heinongen,  1.  c  No.  338. 

t  **  Avant  d'avoircoup^  loit  une  t£te,  soit  lea  parties  virilesd'un  ennemi." 

4  Meinungen,  loco  diat, 

I  Crawford,  vol  iii.  p.  323—329.    Bcckman's  Voyage  to  Borneo,  p.  101. 
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In  1773  that  nation  formed  an  establiahment  in  the  inland  of  Bahmhangan,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Borneo,  which  was  destroyed  by  the  nativea.  It  was  renctrod  in 
1603,  but  soon  voluntarily  abandoned. 


BOOK  LV. 
OCEANICA. 

PART  UI. 

NORTH-WBSTEBH  OCEAKICA  CONCLUDED. 

The  PhUippiiuBj  MoUteeoMy  amd  Timariai^  ChanL 

PkSippiMiii*  I  To  the  north  of  Borneo  we  find  the  great  archipelago  of  the  Pbilip- 
""^  I  pine  iskinds.     They  were  discoveied  in  1521  by  Magellan,  who  gave 

them  the  name  of  the  archipelago  of  St  Lazaaus.  Bui  the  Portuguese  seem  to  have 
known  the  island  of  Luzon  in  the  year  1511.*  l^e  Spaniardi,  who  established 
themselves  here  in  1560,  gave  the  name  of  their  king  Philip  only  to  the  nortberoai- 
chtpelago.  The  central  part  often  receives  the  separate  appellation  of  the  Bimf 
islands* 

MwnitriDi  I  The  chains  of  mountains  which  traverse  these  islands  in  all  directioDi, 
seem  lost  in  the  clouds;  none  of  them  have  been  measured.  They  are  full  of  toI- 
VoknoMi  I  canoes.  That  of  Mayon,  in  the  island  of  Luzon,  Jias  the  figure  of  a 
sugar  loaf;  this  at  least  was  the  case  some  years  ago.  It  continually  emits  smoke, 
and  sometimes  flames  and  volcanic  sand.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  volcanoes  of 
the  islands  Mindoro  and  San|^i,  inexhaustible  qua^itities  of  sulphur  are  found  in  large 
masses. 

KatowoTtha  I  The  land  of  the  Philippine  islands  is  not  only  diversified  by  Dumber* 
*"*'°'^-  I  less  torrents,  and  many  straits,  like  all  mountainous  archipelagoa,  but 
also  present  the  peculiarity  of  a  great  number  of  marshes,  mossy  grounds,  and  lake^. 
There  is  little  regular  firm  land.  During  droughts  the  miry  and  spongy  soil  is  M 
of  chinks  in  all  du-ections.  Earthquakes  occasion  the  most  dreadful  ravages.  These 
islands  are  sometimes  inundated  by  violent  drenching  rains,  and  are  frequently  ex- 
posed to  hurricanes.  Those  which  are  felt  at  Manilla  are  nothing  compared  to  those 
which  occur  on  the  coast  of  Cagayan  in  Mindanao. 

scMomaiid  I  There  is  nearly  the  same  variety  of  seasons  here  as  on  the  coasts  of 
*'''"*^  I  Goromandel  and  Malabar,  and  arising  from  the  same  cause.  The  prio- 
cipal  mountain  chain  runs  north  and  south  like  the  6bauts.t 

In  the  western  parts,  the  rains  prevail  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  hnff^ 
and  part  of  September;  the  season  of  the  west  and  north-west  winds.  The  adjoin- 
ing seas  are  tempestuous,  the  lands  inundated,  and  the  plains  converted  into  wi^o 
lakes.  At  this  time,  the  easterly  and  northerly  parts  enjoy  fine  weather.  Bot  lo 
October,  and  the  succeeding  mcMaths,  the  north  winds,  in  their  turn,  sweep  the  coasts 
with  equal  fuiy,  accompanied  by  an  equal  abundance  of  rain;  the  same  inundations 
take  place,  so  that,  when  the  weather  is  dry  b  one  district,  it  is  rainy  in  the  other. 
veccMMt  ftr.  I  Tet  it  is  to  this  humidity  that  the  Philippines  owe  their  fertility.  Dti^' 
^'^^  I  ing  the  whole  year  tfie  meadows,  the  fields,  and  the  mountains,  are 

*  Sea  our  History  of  Geography,  Book  xzi. 

t  Voysge  dans  les  men  da  I'lnd^  psr  Legentil,  t.  li.  p.  8—1%  et  p.  334—300. 
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clotlied  with  perpetual  Terdnre.  The  trees  are  always  in  leaf:  the  fields  almost  con- 
stantly enamelled  with  flowers;  blossom  and  fruit  are  often  exhibited  together  on  the 
same  tree.*  The  principal  food  in  these  islands  is  rice.  Wheat  was  introduced  by 
the  Spaniards.  The  cacao  or  chocolate  bean,  which  succeeds  so  admirably,  was 
brought  hither  aboat  the  year  1670,  and  is  culivated  by  the  Indians  in  all  the  islands. 
The  sugar  cane  is  oommoa*  The  cinnamon  tree  grows  in  Mindanao.  The  Euro- 
pean fruit  trees,  when  planted  in  the  Philippines,  bear  veiy  little  fruit,  some  of  them 
none  at  all.  The  fig  trees  succeed,  and  attain  to  great  beauty,  but  they  are  very 
rare.  Oranges  and  citrons  abound,  and  bear  excellent  fruit  The  orange  tree  grows 
in  the  open  fields  to  the  height  of  thirty  feetf  Among  the  indigenous  plants  are 
the  cotton  tree,  the  bamboo,  the  banana,  the  mango,  the  pine  apple,  ginger,  pepper, 
and  cassia.  The  wild  hanana,  or  Mtiaa  textilisj  grows  in  natural  groves,  which  are 
considered  as  property;  and  from  the  fibrous  bark  is  manufactured  a  kind  of  cloth  in 
frequent  use  with  the  natives.  It  also  affords  the  material  of  the  most  valuable  cord- 
age obtained  from  any  plant  indigenous  in  north-'Westem  Oceanica.  It  is  knowja  to 
our  navigators  under  the  nai^e  of  <'  Manilla  rope;''  and  is  equally  apphcable  to  ca- 
bles, to  standing  and  to  running  rigging.^  The  ejoo,  obtained  from  the  Aren  palms 
or  Bara8iu$  gomtk^  abounds  in  the  Philippines. 

These  islands  contain  numerous  herds  of  cattle.    Hog's  lard  is  used  |  AbomIi. 
instead  of  butter,  i^ch  last  is  not  at  all  used,  the  keeping  and  milking  of  cows  re' 
quiring  too  much  attention  for  the  indolent  inhabitants.     The  forests  abound  in  deer. 

The  numbers  and  varieties  of  fish  are  so  great,  that  those  of  all  the  lakes,  rivers, 
and  seas  in  the  worid  appear  tb  be  collected  here  as  in  a  focus.  But  the  rivers  are 
infested  with  crocodiles.  X^e  serpent  called  the  ^'rice  field  bear,"  or  damonpalayy 
contains  a  poison  under  the  feeth,  which  occasions  immediate  death.  §  There  are 
•warms  of  the  white  ants,  which  sometimes  consume  a  whole  store  in  one  nlghti 

According  to  native  traditions,  «]1  these  islands,  and  especially  Luzon,  I  iniMiiitaiiti. 
were  once  entirely  possessed  by  negroes,  who,  when  the  other  races  arrived,  fled  to 
the  mountains,  which  are  still  inhabited  by  their  descendants.    The  prin-  |  The  Tgoion. 
cipal  tribe  is  called  Tgolots  or  Tgorrots.   The  others  are  called  Finguians,  Ealingas, 
and  Italones*!!    We  are  told  by  a  Jesuit,  that  these  tribes  are  divided  into  two  races, 
one  of  which  comes  nearer  to  the  negroes  than  the  other.  IT 

About  eighty  years  ago  they  came  down  from  the  mountains  to  demand  I  vbamen  ind 
tribute,  and  did  not  return  till  they  had  murdered  some  of  the  other  in-  |  '*'^ 
habitants,  whose  heads  they  canied  off  to  their  own  haunts.  Legentil  mentions  that 
an  act  was  passed,  by  which  a  certain  tribute  was  allowed  them,  along  with  freo 
possession  of  their  fields.  More  recent  accounts  say  merely  that  the  savages  trade 
with  the  Spaniards,  without  taking  notice  of  any  tribute.  They  live  on  honey,  roots, 
and  game*  Their  clothes  are  made  of  the  bark  of  trees.  Their  huts  are  sheltered 
hy  palm  trees,  but  scarcely  afford  them  protection  from  the  rain.  A  few  knives  are 
their  only  furniture.** 

The  coasts  are  inhabited  by  a  race  not  inferior  in  ferocity  of  character,  though 
addicted  to  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  The  leading  tribes  are  the 
Tagales  in  the  island  of  Luzon,  and  the  Bissays  in  the  central  islands.  The  different 
dialects  spoken  by  these  nations  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  Malay,  and  perhaps  also 
to  the  Chinese.  The  Tagales  believe  themselves  to  be  a  colony  of  Malays  from 
Borneo.  The  practice  of  tattooing  appears  to  be  still  continued,  and  was  at  one 
time  so  frequent,  that  the  Spaniards,  from  this  circumstance,  gave  some  islands  of 
the  group  the  name  of  the  Pintados.tt 

Toothing  certain  is  known  regarding  the  population  of  these  islands.  |  Pofiohtioa. 
M.  de  la  rerouse  supposes  it  to  be  8,000,000,  M.  Gentil  not  more  than  700,000. 
Ainother  conjecture  is  given  by  M.  Raynal,  who  says,  '^that  only  1,350,000  Indiana 
hare  submitted  to  the  Spanish  yoke;  that  the  greater  part  are  Christians;  and  that 

•  LegentiU  t  u.  p.  35,  See.  \  Ibid.  p.  45,  &«. 

«  Crawford's  History  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  voL  iii.  p.  424^  435. 

i  MS.  Memoir  of  Bear- Admiral  Bichery.  |  Vovagv  da  Legentil,  t  ii.  p.  51,  he, 

i  Bernardo  de  la  Fneatc,  cit^  par  HefTSSi  Catalogo  dells  Lingoe,  p.  99. 

••  MS.  of  M .  Kicbefy,  p.  389.  ft  Onwibid'a  Histoiy,  vol.  i.  p.  31& 
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all  Qf  them,  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  fifty,  pay  a  capitation  tax  of  four  reals,  about 
two  shillings  Sterling.*'  The  natives  of  the  Philippines  who  are  Christians,  have, 
by  their  more  intimate  intercourse  with  Europeans,  acquired  *a  share  of  energy  and 
intelligence  superior  to  their  Pagan  and  Mahometan  neighbours,  and  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  the  moro  westerly  islands  of  Oceanica,  to  whom,  in  former  periods, 
they  were  indebted  for  their  improvements.  In  intrepidity  they  also  excel  the  people 
of  Indostan.  Hence,  natives  of  Manilla  are  almost  universally  employed  as  guhoen 
and  steersmen  in  the  intercolonial  navigation;  offices  for  which  the  continental  Hin- 
doos are  at  present  incapable  of  being  educated.* 

ttpMiiih  rmiimj  I  '^^^  colony  is  Commanded  by  a  govemori  subject  to  the  viceroy  of 
■ad  trade.  |  Moxico,  who  remains  eight  years  in  office.  The  trade  between  the 
Philippines  and  Acapulco  in  Mexico,  has  for  ages  been  conducted  by  a  single  gal- 
leon of  1200  or  1500  tons.  It  is  a  monopoly  in  wbich  the  cargoes  are  limited  to 
half  a  million  of  dollars,  (iSl  12,500,)  and  never  amounting,  by  connivance,  to  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half,  (£337,500,)  or  two  millions,  (£450,000.)  They  chief!; 
consist  of  the  manufactures  of  China  and  Indostan,  wMh  tho  produce  of  the  Spice 
and  Sunda  Islands,  for  which  Manilla  is  thus  merely  a  place  of  transit  The  eccle- 
siastical corporations  have  a  large  share  in  their  investment.  She  sails  in  July  or 
August,  the  voyage  lasts  between  three  and  four  months,  and  she  returns  in  aboot 
half  the  time,  with  a  million,  or  from  that  to  ), 800,000  dollars  in  silver,  some  cochi- 
neal, cocoa,  Spanish  wipes,  oil,  wool,  and  bar  iron,  but  chiefly  in  ballast  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, in  stating  the  great  losses  sustained  in  this  instance  by  c&mmercial  restrictions, 
mentions,  that  in  a  free  tradb,  two  annual  voyages  might  be  made,  while  under  tbc 
present  system  there  is  only  one.^  A  smaller  vessel  oocasionally  sails  to  Lima,  bj 
the  same  route. 

AMowtof  I  The  largest  of  the  Philippines  is  Luzon,  the  most  northerly  bland  of 
hm£^  I  the  group.  It  is  indented  by  two  gutfs,  that  of  Cavite,  or  Manilla,  oo  j 
the  west,  and  that  of  Lampon  on  the  east  A  great  part  of  the  space  intervening 
between  these  in  the  interior  is  occupied  by  a  wide  lake  called  Bay,  which  discharges 
its  waters  into  the  gulf  of  Cavite.  The  kurgest  river  is  that  of  Tagayo  or  Cagapo, 
which  runs  due  north.  The  island  produces  gold,  copper,  and  iron ;  the  working  of 
iron  has  been  abandoned  ;  gold  is  found  in  the  form  of  sand  or  dust  The  expoils 
are  ship-timber  and  masts,  gomuti  cordage,  sugar,  cotton,  rattans,  wax,  gums,  and 
resins,  j; 

Mttiiiiaaiid  I  The  city  of  Manilla§  contains  38,000  inhabitants,  including  1200 
Mhertowni.  |  Spaniards.  The  streets  are  handsome,  though  unpaved.  The  inha- 
bitants lead  lives  of  ease  and  even  of  luxury.  Every  thing  participates  of  the  gay 
and  simple  spirit  of  the  Indians.  The  suburbs  are  inhabited  by  Chinese  and  other 
foreigners.  The  motions  of  the  sea  being  gentle,  allow  the  front  part  of  the  houses 
to  be  built  in  the  water.  The  transparent  mother-of-pearl  is  sometimes  used  for 
windows.  At  Cavite,  the  port  of  Manilla,  ships  of  war  are  built  Nueva  Segovia 
and  Nueva  Caceres  are  episcopal  cities. 

ifodaorfiTiDK.  |  The  Tageds,  erroneously  called  Indians,  live  in  a  state  of  plenty,  tnn* 
quillity  and  innocence,  resembling  the  golden  age.  The  indolent  are  enabled,  bj 
the  munificence  of  their  brethren,  to  dispense  with  every  kind  of  labour.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  a  man  in  good  circumstances  to  maintain  in  his  house  a  numerous 
train  of  relations  belonging  to  different  branches,  who  live  in  good  terms  with  one 
another,  and  eat  from  die  same  dish.  Numerous  families,  with  the  addition  of 
strangers,  often  sleep  in  the  same  room,  on  mats  laid  along  the  floor.  The  bemg' 
nant  character  of  the  Indians  extends  its  influence  to  the  wealthy  Spaniards.  AU 
the  rich  houses  support  two  or  three  creatuod;  these  are  poor  children  who  are  fw 
and  clothed  exactly  like  those  of  the  family. 

The  character  of  the  Spanish  colonists  at  Manilla  is  drawn  by  some  authors  lo 
very  unfavourable  colours.     According  to  Logentil,  the  baths  are  conducted  without 

•  Cxawford,  vol.  ii.p.  «7, 278.  f  Ihid.  iii.  p.  338-^1. 

^  MS.  of  M.  Ktcherjr.    See  also  BUnfiard  sur  la  Commerce  dee  Indes. 
§  Voyage  de  La  Perouae*  t.  iL  p.  345. 
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the  due  regard  to  deoorutn,  persons  of  both  sexes  bathe  promiscuously,  wearing  vefy 
thin  sdmi-transparent  coverings.  Opportunities  are  taken  to  make  assignations 
while  performing  the  civil  office  of  lighting  a  segar  for  a  friend,  as  the  ladies  com- 
monly carry  a  lighted  segar  in  their  mouths.  It  is  said  to  be  a  commmon  thing  for 
die  priests  to  have  acknowl^ged  children.  A  due  submission  to  the  Catholic  faith 
and  forms  is  all  the  morality  required  to  support  a  character.* 

The  Chinese  have  been  at  different  times  attracted  to  Manilla  in  great  |  chinflMmi- 
numbers,  by  it  its  profitable  trade.  They  have  been  much  brow-beat  and  |  ^^^ 
oppressed  by  the  Spaniards;  and  in  1603,  25,000  of  them  were  massacred.  In  1639, 
having  again  increased  to  the  number  of  30,000,  they  were  driven  to  revolt  by  op- 
pression, and,  in  the  contest,  were  reduced  to  7000.     In  1662,  the  island  being 
threatened  by  the  arms  6f  Coxinga,  who  conquered  Formosa  from  the  Dutch,  tho 
whole  of  the  Chinese  were  ordered  away.  In  1709  the  Chinese  were  again  expelled 
from  Manilla,  being  ignonintly  accused  of  monopoly,  because  they  ^*atched  the  stato  V 
of  the  noarket,  and  exposed  or  withheld  their  goods  accordingly,  and  also  of  carry- 
ing off  the  wealth  of  the  Philippines  to  China.     In  1751  they  were  again  expelled 
by  a  rojral  order,  in  sora^  measure  extorted  by  popular  clamour,  but  when  the  public 
began  to  suffer  from  the  want  of  supplies  and  of  trade,  the  measure  was  bitterly 
complained  of,  and  the  governor  who  carried  it  into  efiect  subjected  to  public  odium. 

The  accounts  wllich  we  possess  of  the  otiier  PhiKppine  islands  pre-  I  The  Bimy 
sent  few  characteristic  features.  In  physical  character,  and  in  the  ge-  |  »*»*'•• 
nius  of  the  people,  they  resemble  Luzon.  All  those  situated  between  Luzon  and 
Mindanao  go  nnderthe  appellations  of  'the  Bissay  Islands.  Zebu  is  very  populous 
and  productive  in  rice.  Its  chief  town  is  GuVgan.  It  was  in  the  small  island  of 
Mactan  that  the  celebrated  Magellan  lost  his  life.  The  island  of  Buglas  or  Negros 
has  recerved  this  last  name  from  the  circumstance  of  containing  a  race  of  negroes 
IB  the  interior. 

Samar  is  one  of  the  leading  islands,  lying  to  the  south-cast  of  Luzon.  |  samar. 
It  has  a  fertile  and  easily  cultivated  soil,  yielding,  at  leapt,  a  return  of  forty-fold,  and 
exports  large  quantities  of  rice.  The  forests  abound  in  wild  birds ;  they  contain 
three  species  of  the  turtle-dove,  and  many  beautiful  species  of  parroquets,  some  no 
larger  than  linnets.  The  quadrupeds  are  also  very  numerous.  The  woods  swarm 
with  monkeys  of  very  large  size,  wild  buffaloes,  and  deer.  Numberless  hives  of 
wild  bees  hang  from  the  branches,  and  alongside  of  them  are  the  nests  of  humming 
birds  dangling  in  the  wind. 

Xlie  island  of  Panay  is  rich  in  game,  especially  in  deer,  boars,  and  |  Panoy. 
w^ild  hogs.f  In  this,  and  the  immediately  surrounding  islets,  food  and  clothing  are 
obtained  by  the  Indians  with  the  utmost  case.  A  species  of  banana  fig  affords  a 
fibrous  bark,  easily  separated  by  maceration.  By  joining  the  fibres  together,  a  cloth 
>r  fine  texture  is  obtained,  which  at  first  is  somewhat  stiff,  but  becomes  flexible  by 
>eing  treated  with  lime.     This  flax  goes  under  the  name  of  abaca. 

Between  the  islands  of  Mindoro  and  Palawan,  is  the  group  called  the  I  M»ndoro,prt«. 
[^alaniian  islands,  or  "  the  Islands  of  Canes."  The  chnin  by  which  |  \SnlS!  ' 
hese  islands  are  formed,  goes  off  from  Luzon  in  a  south-westerly  direction.  It 
»eems  to  be  very  high  and  very  narrow,  the  arable  land  at  the  bottom  of  the  moun- 
tains being  of  very  trifling  extent.  Their  productions  are  rice,  ebony  wood,  canes, 
wax,  several  gums,  pearls,  fish  in  endless  variety,  and  turtles.  Some  of  the  inha- 
bitants live  wholly  at  sea.  The  Spaniards  have  posts  at  Baco  in  Minder,  and  some 
other  places.  All  modem  maps  give  the  island  of  Paragoa  the  name  of  Palawan, 
by  which  it  was  known  to  Marco  Polo,  but  D'Anville  placed  the  island  of  Balaba, 
(a  name  which  must  be  identical  with  Palaba,  or  Palawa,)  t^  the  south-east  of  Pa- 
ragoa. In  Mr.  Crawford's  map,  Palawan  is  marked  among  those  wliich  are  under 
native  jurisdiction. 

The  preceding  islands  are  the  only  part  of  the  archipelago  of  which 
the  Spaniards  hold  the  undisputed  sovereignty.  It  is  a  circumstance 
worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Philippines  are  the  only  islands  of  north- 

•  Legentil,  quoted  by  Mr.  Crawford,  vol.  i.  p.  149,  &,c- 
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western  Oceanica  which  have  improred  in  civiliiatidD,  wmI^  and  popdatioo,  in 
consequence  of  their  intercourse  with  Europe.  When  first  visited^  the  inhabitants 
were  a  race  of  half  naked  savages,  inferior  to  all  the  great  tribes :  bat  now  thejr  are 
in  almost  eTerj.  respect  superior.  A  monopoly  of  commerce  happened  to  form  no 
part  of  the  Spanish  policy.  Private  industry,  though  n<A  altogether  unshackled,  has 
been  allowed  some  scope,  and  private  competition  some  oper^oa*  The  govern* 
ment,  finding  here  no  spices,  and  no  rich  manufactures,  satisfiad  it^lf  with  ^wing 
a  fixed  capitation  tax  from  its  native  subjects,  which,  however  oppressive,  did  not 
extinguish  the  spirit  of  improvement  They  also  gave  full  fieeedom  to  European 
colonization,  and  freely  distributed  the  unappropriated  lands  among  the  colooists. 
The  consequence  of  this  was,  a  free  intermixture  of  the  local  society,  and  a  com- 
munication of  the  genius  and  manners  of  Europe  to  the  native  races.* 
WnduMi^  I  The  island  of  Mindanao,  the  most  southeiiy  of  the  Philippines,  nnks 
the  second  for  size  and  consequence.  Its  name  (which  is  also  written  Magbdanao) 
signifies  in  the  language  of  the  country,  "  the  united  peopla  of  the  channel."!  ^^  ^ 
properly  the  name  of  the  capital  of  the  principal  state  belonging  to  it.  This  island 
IS  about  830  miles  in  circumference,  but  it  contains  litde  anUe  land.  Gulfs  and 
peninsulas  give  an  irregularity  to  the  whole  coast  Pools  and  livufets  occur  at  eveij 
ftodnetioni.  |  step.  It  hss  more  than  twenty  navigable  rivers,  which  abound  in  fish.  The 
chief  nutritious  plants  are  rice,  potatoesi  and  sago ;  cinnamoa  is  also  very  commoo. 
When  fresh,  it  seems  equal  in  aromado  power  to  that  of  Ceylon,  but  soon  loses  its 
strength,  and  in  two  or  three  years  becomes  totally  insipid.  The  vine  grows  in  the 
trellis  way,  not  admitting  of  any  other  mode  of  cukure.  It  is  not  certain  whether  or 
not  this  island  contains  mines.|  Great  quantities  of  talo  are  found  in  it»  asd  mill- 
atones  are  exported  by  the  Spaniards.^  There  aie  nnmerons  caverns,  eBpecialljr  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital  Mindanao,  afibrding  a  retreat  to  bats,  wluch  areas 
large  as  common  fowb.  About  sunset  they  issue  in  thousands  from  these  caverns, 
which  protect  them  from  the  heat  and  light  during  the  day.  From  the  earth  polluted 
by  their  sojourning,  a  quantity  of  nitre  is  extracted.  || 

This  island  is  ruled  by  its  own  kings  and  princes,  who  are  styled  sultans  and  nyas. 
The  nobles  are  called  Latoo.  The  marshes  and  the  forests  present  an  insurmountp 
able  barrier  to  the  enterprises  of  the  Spaniards.  The  inhabitants  of  the  interior  ai« 
tiie  Btnib-  I  black  savages,  called  Haraforas.  Some  represent  them  as  cruel  and 
''^  I  bloody  in  their  dispositions  ;  others  as  a  weak,  timid,  and  oppressed 

race.  They  are  the  aboriginal  inhabitants.  Three  tribes  are  distinguished  by  their 
language,  the  Luta,  the  Sabani,  and  the  negro  esproperly  so  called. IT — ^The  inhabi- 
otiier  BfttireiL  |  tants  of  the  sca-coast  have  a  great  resemblance  to  the  Bomeans,  the  Ma- 
cassars, and  the  people  of  the  Moluccas.  Dainpier  found  the  natives  of  Mindanao 
very  subject  to  a  cutaneous  disease,  in  the  form  of  white  fiakea  and  scurf  over  all 
the  body.**  They  have  a  language  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  also  speak  Mala/* 
Their  native  idiom  seems  to  be  the  Bissayan.  They  are  all  Mahometans ;  and  have 
Im&ms  who  teach  their  children  to  read  and  write.  In  their  devotions  they  use  manj 
Arabic  words. 

The  sultan  of  Mindanao  is  the  most  powerful  prince  in  this  island,  but  there  are 
aeveral  petty  independent  sultans.  The  Mindanayans,  when  not  at  war  among  thero- 
Mtrr-  I  selves,  follow  the  occupation  of  pirates.    Their  vessels  carry  small  gunS) 

and  crews  of  seventy  or  eighty  men* . 

«p»iittii  Mcti»  I  The  settlement  at  Sambuangan  is  the  only  one  which  the  Spaniards 
■^*'  I  have  kept     It  is  a  town  situated  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  island, 

feebly  defended  by  a  small  fort,  and  of  little  use  to  its  possessors, 
aooioo.  I      The  islaud  of  Sooloo,  or  Suluk,  written  Xullu  by  the  Spaniards,  though 

small,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  this  part  of  the  world*!!    It  lies  to  the  south- 

•  Crawford's  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  447, 448.  f  Forrest's  Voyage  to  New  Guinea. 

*  Forrest's  Voyajje  to  New  Guinea.  §  Forrest,  ibid, 
I  Forrest,  in  a  Note  where  he  quotes  Combes,  a  Spanish  Jesuit 

1  Henrat^  Cst.  des  Lang^es,  p.  96,  ••  Dampier's  Voytf|;€s,  vol.  i.  p.  334. 

tt  Dalrymple's  account  of  the  natural  curiotltiea  of  the  island  of  Sooloo,  in  bis  collection  oi 
y^ages,  vol.  I.  p.  21, 
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west  ofMindftiiao;  producet  excellent  fruits,  elephants,  anc|  a  email  gpecies  of  deer, 
the  Ceinw  axii. 

The  sea  in  this  neighbourhood  throws  up  a  great  quantity  of  amber-  |  Ambensrii 
gris.  It  is  said  tfiat  before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  the  natives  |  ^^^^^ 
made  torches  with  it  to  give  them  light  while  they  fished  during  the  night.  It  is 
thrown  out  on  the  shores  of  Sooloo,  chiefly  towards  the  end  of  the  western  monsoons. 
Some  of  it  has  been  found  in  a  liquid  state.  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this  sub- 
stance, it  is  very  citrious  that  it  should  in  this  quarter  be  confined  to  the  small  island 
of  Sooloo,  and  seldom  or  never  found  on  the  coast  of  Mindanao. 

Sooloo  derives  wealth  from  its  pearl  fishery,  which  takes  place  at  the  |  FMrifiiherf. 
end  of  the  western  monsoons.  There  is  at  that  time  a  constant  calm.  The  sea  is 
BO  smooth  that  the  eye  can  discern  objects  under  water  to  a  depth  of  forty  or  fifty 
feet  The  natives  of  Sooloo  are  excellent  divers,  and  nothing  escapes  them  that 
comes  within  their  view.  But  the  Sooloo  pearls  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of 
tarnishing  in  a  few  years. 

The  sultan  of  Sooloo  holds  several  neighbouring  islands,  and  a  part  of  Jie  coast 
of  Borneo.  He  keeps  a  small  navy.  Bowan,  his  capital,  is  situated  in  |  Kiry. 
the  north-west  part  of  the  island.  It  contains  6000  inhabitants,  which  form  a  tenth 
part  of  the  population  of  the  island.  In  162S  and  1629,  the  Spaniards  sent  two  great 
expeditions  for  the  conquest  of  Sooloo,  but  both  of  them  disgracefully  failed.  In 
1637,  they  made  a  temporary  conquest  of  Sooloo  and  Mindanao,  which  they  were 
soon  obhged  to  abandon.  In  1751,  they  were  beaten  in  their  last  attempt,  and  the 
natives  of  these  islands  joining  their  Mahometan  neighbours,  invaded  the  PbilippineSi 
and  laid  waste  the  Spanish  provinces  for  three  years.* 

The  islands  situated  |o  the  east  of  Borneo  and  Java,  and  to  the  south  I  ^^'S^ 
of  the  Phihppiaes,  and  extending  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  |  uMfa. 
New  Guinea,  are  called  by  the  French  geographers  the  Moluccas,  or  Spice  Islands. 
The  one  of  these  names  is  by  this  extension  completely  alienated  from  its  original 
and  special  meaning;  the  other  is  somewhat  vague.  But  there  are  intimate  physical 
relations,  and  old  political  ties,  which  justify  us  in  grouping  them  as  one  archipelago. 
More  divided  and  irregular  than  the  Sunda  Islands,  they  also  contain  a  greater  num- 
ber of  volcanoes.  Trees,  bearing  more  or  less  exquisite  spices,  seem  to  be  diffused 
over  the  whole  of  them.  The  king  of  Temati  possesses  the  whole  north  cottst  of 
Celebes ;  and  the  governments  of  Macassar  and  Banda  share  with  each  other  the 
l!1moorian  chain.  The  Dutch  of  Batavia  comprehend  all  these  countries  under  the 
general  name  of  2>t  GrooU  Oosij  or  **  the  Great  £ast."t 

The  largest  of  these  islands  is  Celebes,  separated  from  Borneo  on  |  Cekbefc 
the  west  by  the  strait  of  Macassar,  from  the  Moluccas,  properly  so  called,  on  the 
east,  by  the  Molucca  passage.     That  portion  of  the  sea  on  the  north  which  lies  be* 
twixt  this  island  and  Mindanao,  ia  sometimes  called  the  Sea  of  Celebes,  sometimes 
the  Mindanao  Sea. 

The  figure  of  Celebes  is  extremely  irregular.  The  bays  of  Boni,  of  I  MuAfi- 
Tolo,  and,  most  of  all,  that  of  Tomini  or  Gunong-Tellu,  divide  it  into  |  *»««*«^ 
a  number  of  peninsulas  connected  by  narrow  iglhmi.  The  more  our  maps  have 
been  improved  in  correctness,  the  more  ragged  and  skeleton-like  does  this  island 
appear.  It  may  be  compared  to  a  star-fish  from  which  the  radiating  limbs  on  that 
side  which  lies  to  the  west  have  been  removed;  and  it  is  remarkable  tiiat  the  smaller 
island  of  GUdo,  adjoining  to  it  on  the  east,  has  the  very  same  singular  form.  The 
numerous  gulfs  confer  on  this  island  the  advantage  of  a  temperate  mild  for  its  eqdi- 
torial  situation,  the  heat  being  moderated  by  the  copioua  rains  and  the  cooling  winds. 
The  eastern  monsoon  lasts  from  May  to  November;  the  opposite  one  prevails 
throngh  the  rest  of  the  year.  The  tides  here  are  extremely  irregular.  Celebes  con- 
tains several  volcanoes  in  a  state  of  activity.  The  bold,  broken,  and  verdant  coasts, 
present  some  charming  landscapes.  Numerous  rivers  fall  in  broken  cascades  at  the 
feet  of  immense  rocks,  in  the  midst  of  majestic  groups  of  picturesque  trees.  The 
most  poisonous  of  known  vegetables  grow  in  this  island.   The  famous  fipos,  the  ex« 

•  Cmwibrd*  vol.  U.  p.  471, 472.  t  See  Vslentyn. 
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wtence  of  which  in  Java  has  given  occasion  to  so  many  faUes,  srows  also  here; 
and  the  Macassars  dip  their  arrows  in  its  juice.  Here  also  grow  the  clovo  and  niii- 
meg  troesy  which  the  Dutch  so  avariciously  engross^  the  ebooy,  the  sandal,  the  caUm- 
bac,  the  valuable  woods  of  which  are  articles  of  export,  the  sago  tree,  the  pith  of 
which  is  used  as  an  aliment  by  so  many  nations,  the  bread-fruit,  and  other  fruit- 
bearing  species.  Rice  and  cotton  are  abundant  No  elepbaols  or  tigers  are  seen 
in  the  forests,  but  many  deer,  boars,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  elks  or  ante- 
lopes. There  is  an  infinity  of  monkeys  of  a  very  strong  and  veiy  mischievous  kind; 
and  there  is  a  large  species  of  serpent,  by  which  many  of  them  are  devoured.  The 
cattle  of  Celebes  are  small,  and  Imve  a  hump  on  the  back.  The  island  also  produces 
buffaloes,  goats,  and  sheep,  which  are  remarkably  Uvely  and  aiire-footed,  being  well 
accustomed  to  the  mountain  roads.*  Besides  the  fishes  common  to  the  seas  of  Ce- 
lebes with  others  in  the  same  regions,  we  may  remark  that  large  quantities  of  turtle 
are  taken  on  the  eastern  coast,  for  tlie  sake  of  the  tortoise  shell,  which  is  here  b 
valuable  article  of  commerce. 

Mioci.  I      The  minerals  of  this  island  seem  defi«ryiog  of  attention.  The  Boutb- 

ern  part  contains  none ;  but  the  northern  peninsula,  from  the  isthmus  to  the 
district  of  Boolan  and  beyond  it,  is  full  of  gold  mioea.  Those  of  the  district  of 
Ankahooloo,  near  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Gofoatala,  yield  gold  of  twenty-one 
carats  ;  that  found  in  the  otliers  is  of  eighteeiv  Tl>e  ore  is  found  in  beds  at  a  depth 
of  some  fathoms,  and  is  accompanied  with  copper.f  Some  of  the  mountains  yield 
crystal,  others  iroiu  In  the  north-east,  the  territories  of  Mongondo  and  ManodOf 
SoiDhanNii  I  which  are  liable  to  frequent  destructive  earthquakes,  contain  a  soil  which 
'■■""•  1  is  filled  with  immense  quantities  of  sulphur,  J 

The  topography  of  Celebes  is  confounded  amidst  the  contradictory  accounts  of  tra- 
vellers, who  give  totally  different  names  to  the  numerous  stat^  into  which  it  is  divided. 
DificrcDt  I  In  the  south  part,  on  the  gulf  of  Boni,  the  two  leading  states  are  those 
*■***  I  of  Boni  and  Macassar,  or  Mankashar.     The  best  known  place  in  the 

island  is  Macassar,  a  for  tified  town  in  possession .  of  the  Dutch.  It  is  situated  m 
the  south-west,  on  a  point  of  land  watered  by  two  rivers.  One  of  these  rivers  is  hroad, 
and  allows  a  vessel  to  sail  up  within  half  cannon  shot  of  the  town  walls. 

Bonthain  is  also  in  the  south,  on  the  bay  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  It  has  a 
Dutch  fortress  immediately  adjoining  it.  The  Bay  of  Bonthain  is  large,  and  affords 
BoiiL  I  safe  anchorage  during  both  monsoons.     The  city  pf  Boni  is  at  a  short 

distance  from  a  lake  which  goes  by  tlie  classical  name  of  Temp^y  and  gives  rise  to  a 
fine  river.  , 

The  northern  provinces  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Company,  the  capital  of 
which  is  Maros,  supply  the  whole  island  with  rice.     They  contain  370  large  villages, 
occupying  the  plains  on  the  west  coast.§     Beyond  the  Gulf  of  Kaieli  the  tenntorY 
of  the  king  of  Temati  begins,  comprehending  the  whole  northern  and  eastern  shore^ 
as  far  as  Uie  Gulf  of  Tomini,  and  extending  a  considerable  way  along  the  shores  o 
this  gulf.     This  territory,  which  is  able  to  furnish  17,000  soldiers,  is  divided  am^ 
a  nuknber  of  vassal  princes.     The  district  which  the  Dutch  call  Paloo,  a  flat  aw 
fertile  territory,  is  the  Pariow  of  Captain  Woodward.  ||     Tolatola,  a  large  t<>^' *^* 
cording  to  an  English  traveller,  is  the  Tontoly  of  the  Dutch.lT     Magondo  and  1>«^ 
Ian  are  the  largest  states.     Near  Manado  is  Fort  Amsterdam.     On  the  ®"*^^^  • 
mini  the  Dutch  have  the  settlement  of  Gorontalu,  in  a  country  which  abounds  i 
buffaloes,  in  iron-wood,  and  in  rattans,  and  where  the  nights  are  rendered  very  c 
by  the  air  of  the  mountains.**  The  Tomitans  occupy  the  central  part  of  the  is 
where  the  gulf  terminates.     Tambooko,  and  a  part  of  the  eastern  coast,  are  p  ^ 
sessed  by  the  Badshoos,  a  savage  race,  who  spend  a  greater  proportion  of  their 
in  their  fishing-boats  than  on  land. 

*  Valentin,  Description  de  Macassar.    lUdermacher,  idem, 
t  Duhr,  m  the  Batavian  Memoirs,  iii.  p.  179 — 182. 

#  Valentyn,  Molluques,  p.  64,  vol.  i. 

^  Radennacher.    Notice  on  Celebes  in  the  BaUvian  Memoirs,  iv.  315.  .      ^  «,  r2. 

I  Woodward.    Badcrmachcr,  p.  204.  1  ValentynMolaques,P'     , 

••  Valentyn,  Moluquea^  p.  79. 
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The  inliahitintg  of  Cetobes,  who  are  dktiiigalshed  into  BoogUese,  |  UbiUkmi^ 
or  Bugpg,  and  Macaaaars,  are  a  vigorous  and  high-minded  people.  The  very  meanest 
of  them  are  as  iospatienifc  of  a  blow  as  any  modem  £uropean  gentleman,  and  their 
law  allows  any  individual  to  revenge  such  an  affront  by  the  death  of  the  person  who 
inflicts  it,  provided  he  takes  this  revenge  within  three  days.  Among  the  more  scru- 
pulous a  haughty  manner  will  not  be  tolerated.  These  principles  generate  a  great 
deal  of  habitual  poUtembss  of  behaviour.  In  cases  of  murder  the  law  of  retaliation 
is  urged  to  a  greater  length  than  in  the  other  islands.  Yet  every  murder  may  be 
compensated  to  the  fiunily  of  the  deceased  by  a  price  which  is  fixed  for  persons  of 
each  condition.  When  it  has  been  committed  by  a  person  of  a  different  tribe,  the 
iE\jury  is  reckoned  a  public  one,  and  the  death  of  any  individual  of  that  tribe  is  deemed 
a  sufficient  reparatieiu  The  furactice  of  running  a  muck,  which  is  com-  I  Ronntog  • 
mon  in  all  the  surroundii^  islands,  is  particularly  frequent  in  this  island.  |  '"**^ 
A  person  who  has  suffered  a  aevere  affront,  especially  if  his  life  or  honour  is  in  dan- 
ger, and  he  is  laid  under  restraint  or  captivity,  if  any  weapon  is  within  his  reach,  lays 
hold  of  it  without  the  slighteat  warning ;  sometimes  with  a  hideous  shout,  imme- 
diately stabs  those  nearest  to  him,  and,  running  about  with  an  infuriated  look,  deals 
death  among  friends  and  foes  indiscriiQiiiately,  till  he  is  himself  put  to  death  by  some 
person,  who  thus  performs  an  iasportant  service  to  society.  The  officers  of  police 
are  furnished  with  three-pronged  forks,  for  the  purpose  of  overpowering  persons  in 
this  unfortunate  and  desperate  condition,  in  these  islands  it  is  dangerous  to  be 
seen  running,  as  none  ran  except  persons  in  a  muck,  or  thieves,  and,  when  any  one 
s  seen  to  run,  it  is  reckoned  justifiable  io  pursue  and  put  him  to  death.* 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Celebes  are  better  and  braver  soldiers  than  the  I  JJ|2ic?Lid^ 
other  islanders.  They  have  on  different  occasions  made  descents  on  |  Slbite. 
Java,  beaten  forces  more  numerous  than  their  own,  and  laid  waste  the  country.t  In 
this  island  every  individual  capable  of  bearing  arms  must  appear  in  the  field  if  sum- 
moned. War  is  determined  in  tte  eounoil  of  the  state;  and  the  assembled  chiefs 
take  a  solemn  oath  binding  themselves  to  the  prosecution  of  it.  The  banner  is  then 
unfurled  and  sprinkled  with  blood.  Each  chief  in  succession  dipping  his  kreese  in  a 
vessel  of  water,  drinks  of  this  liquid,  and  dances  round  the  bloody  banner  with  wild 
motions,  biandbhing  violently  his  bare  weapon,  and  repeating  the  oath  with  dreadful 
imprecations.;];  In  war  their  first  onset  is  furious;  but  a  resistance  of  two  hours  is 
sufficient  to  exhaust  all  their  impetuosity.  Some  have  inferred  that  their  first  efforts 
are  made  under  the  intoxicating  influence  of  opium,  which  dissipates  itself  in  these 
frenzied  transports ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  such  a  supposition  in 
order  to  explain  the  fact,  which  is  analogous  to  many  other  instances,  varying  in 
character  with  the  physical  constitutions  and  moral  habits  of  different  tribes.  The 
kreese  is  their  favourite  weapon.  They  aometimes  carry  off  the  heads  of  their  slain 
enemies  as  triumphant  trophies  to  their  wives  and  families,  and  on  some  occasions 
go  so  far  as  to  devour  the  heart  of  an  enemy.  The  Dutch  governors  have  on  some 
occasions  had  the  barbarity  to  encourage  Uieir  native  allies  to  bring  them  baskets 
full  of  the  heads  of  their  enemies.^ 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Celebes  are  rendered  active,  industrious,  and  ! 
robust  by  an  austere  education.  At  all  hours  of  the  day,  the  mothers 
rub  their  children  with  oil  or  with  water,  and  thus  assist  nature  in  forming  their  con* 
stitutions.  At  the  age  of  five  or  six,  the  male  children  of  persons  of  rank  are  put 
in  charge  of  a  friend,  that  their  courage  may  not  be  weakened  by  the  caresses  of 
relations,  and  habits  of  reciprocal  tenderness.  They  do  not  return  to  their  family 
till  they  attain  the  age  at  which  the  law  declares  them  fit  to  marry. 

The  are  very  much  addicted  to  games  of  chance,  in  which  they  oflen  |  Amuieanti. 
stake  their  whole  property,  and  afterwards  their  wives,  their  children,  and  their  per- 
sonal freedom.  The  disputes  which  arise  at  the  gaming  table  are  oflen  terminated 
by  the  dagger,  or  generate  incurable  family  feuds. 

They  are  uncommonly  fond  of  the  sports  of  the  field:  deer  and  wild  |  'ncchuc 

•  Sec  Crawford,  vol.  i.  67.  iii.  127.  t  Crawford,  vol.  i.  p.  231. 
t  Id.  vol  iii.  p.  233.                                                                  ^  Id.  vol.  i.  p.  243. 
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bttUa  being  their  principal  game.  Their  eountry  diftrt  firotn  most  of  ttie  ofher  islandi 
in  having  extensive  open  grass  fields  adapted  to  the  chase.  These  are  the  propertj 
of  particular  communities,  and  jealously  guarded  against  the  intrusion  of  stnmgen. 
As  soon  as  the  rice  is  sown,  thej  collect  fbr  this  purpose,  mounted  on  small  butadn 
and  hardy  horses,  forming  companies  of  sixty,  and  sometimes  as  many  as  200,  and 
forget  every  thing  else  in  the  transports  of  the  field. 

Women  in  this  island  eat  out  of  the  same  dish  with  their  husbands,  though  alvaji 
on  the  led  side,  and  are  in  other  respects  treated  on  terms  of  eqnafity.  Thej  appear 
in  public  without  any  scandal,  mingle  with  the  men  at  the  feattvab,  take  an  actire 
concern  in  all  the  business  of  life,  are  consulted  on  pnblic  a&irs,  and  fiequentljf 
raised  to  the  throne  even  where  the  monarchy  is  eleetive.* 
BisBpoiL  I  The  ancient  natives  of  this  island  worshipped  the  sun  and  moon,  and 
some  local  deities.  They  built  no  temples,  deeming  the  canopy  of  heaven  the  oolj 
temple  corresponding  in  magnificence  to  the  leading  objects  of  their  sacrifices  aod 
devotions.  The  influence  of  Hindooism  existed  bat  in  a  very  Kmited  degree.  The 
Mahometan  faith  has  now  been  established  in  the  island  for  two  centuries,  and  h 
priesthood  possesses  an  extensive  influence'. 

Ottffenmient.  |  The  governments  in  the  Celebes  are  not  despotisms,  like  those  of 
Java  and  the  other  islands ;  but  aristocracies  combined  with  elective  monarchy,  not 
unlike  the  late  government  of  Poland.  Boni  is  a  federal  state,  consisting  of  eight 
petty  states,  each  governed  by  a  hereditary  absolute  chief,  and  the  general  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  one  of  the  number  elected  by  the  rest  These  are  his  couDsellon, 
without  whom  he  can  do  nothing.  They  manage  the  public  treasure,  decide  oo 
peace  and  war,  and  the  head  of  the  confederacy  corresponds  it  their  name,  not  m 
his  own.  A  woman  or  a  minor  may  be  raised  either  to  the  goremment  of  particular 
states,  or  to  the  head  of  the  general  government,  and  in  that  case  the  comtitutioo 
provides  a  guardian.f 

All  the  other  governments  in  the  island  are  formed  on  simQar  principles,  hat  with 
some  variety.  Among  the  6oa  Macassars,  ten  electors,  besides  choosing  the  sov^ 
reign,  nominate  also  an  oflicer  who  can  of  his  own  authority  remove  the  king,  aod 
direct  the  electors  to  proceed  to  a  new  election,  or  can  remove  any  one  of  the  elec- 
tors. The  Bugis  state  of  Wajo,  has  a  great  council  of  forty  princes,  ft  is  divided 
into  three  chambers,  each  of  which  elects  two  princes,  who  in  their  turn  elect  the 
ehief  of  the  confederacy,  called  the  Matuwa. 

The  present  sovereign  of  the  Bugis  state  of  Lawu,  is  wife  to  the  king  of  Sopeng^ 
another  Bugis  state;  but  the  king  does  not  presume  to  interfere  in  the  aflairs  c(  the 
state  which  is  subject  to  his  wife.  The  wife  of  Kraing  LemlHuu;  Parang,  are  specti- 
ble  Macassar  chief,  is  sovereign  of  the  small  state  of  Lipukasi,  and  has  the  repots 
tion  of  being  one  of  the  first  politicians  of  Celebes,  exercising  great  influence  eveo 
on  the  armies  by  her  spirited  harangues. 

The  revenue  in  all  the  states  is  raised  from  the  land,  and  consists  of  a  tenth  part 
of  the  produce. 

jjj^j^j^j^  I  The  historical  records  of  Celebes  are  more  imperfect  and  limited  than 
cpoob.  I  even  those  of  Java.     They  lead  us  no  farther  back  than  400  year* 

They  seem  to  have  reckoned  time  by  the  reigns  of  their  monarchs,  fike  the  Chinese* 
The  first  positive  date  is  that  of  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  1512.  Since  this 
time  their  annals  are  filled  with  details  of  turbulence  and  violence.  The  6oa  Ma- 
cassar kings  are  put  on  record  under  names  expressive  of  such  scenes.  One  is 
called  "throat-cutter;"  another,  **he  who  ran  a  muck;"  another,  "he  who  ^^^ 
headed;"  a  fourth,  "he  who  was  bludgeoned  to  death  on  his  own  staircase;"  ^ 
a  fifth  is  distinguishod  from  all  his  fellows  by  "having  died  reigning,"  that  is,  a  natu- 
ral death. 

The  more  civilized  inhabitants  are  divided  into  the  two  great  tribes  of  M acassaw 
and  Bugis,  who  are  subdivided  into  small  nations,  that  of  "Goa  being  the  roost  enj- 
nent  among  the  Macassars,  and  that  of  Boni  among  the  Bugis.  It  was  not  till  100 
years  after  the  first  visit  of  the  Portuguese  that  the  Mahometan  religion  was  generalljr 

•  Crawford,  vol.  i.  p.  73, 74,  f  Crawford*  vol.  iii.  p.  Ih  !'• 
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adopted,  thou|^  «  few  MahemeteiM  were  found  ia  die  kkiid  ia  1513.  The  Maces* 
sarsi  being  the  first  converts,,  attacked  Boni  and  Wajo,  and  forced  them  to  embrace 
the  new  mHu  The  Macaaaan  have  been  generally  the  most  enterprising  race.  In 
1655  thej  destroyed  the  Dutch  settlement  on  the  island  of  Butung.  In  1660  the 
Dutch  defeated  them,  though  assisted  by  the  Portuguese.  By  this  exploit  they  put 
an  end  to  the  trade  in  cloves  and  nutmegs  which  the  Portaguese,  after  being'driveii 
from  the  Moluccaat  had  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  Celebes.  The  Macas 
sars,  in  1665,  raised  a  fleet  of  f  00  ships  and  boats,  carrying  20,000  men,  which  con 
quered  Butung  and  the  Sooloo  islands,  and  was  proceedii^  to  the  Moluccas,  when 
Admiral  Speelroan,  with  afieet  fron  Batavia,  encountered  and  destroyed,it.  In  1672 
Raja  Palaka,  who  had  fled  to  the  Dutch,  and  by  whose  instrumentality  the  Dutch 
were  made  masters  of  the  principal  part  of  Celebes,  was  elected  king  of  Boni,  sub- 
jected several  small  shUes,  and  thus  confirmed  the  European  ascendency.  In  1710 
the  Goa  Macassars  ^were  reduced  to  entire  subjection  by  a  Dutch  expedition.  In 
1735,  and  some  subsequent  years,  attempts  were  made  by  some  bold  characters  to 
unite  the  Macassars  for  the  eapuWon  of  the  Dutch.  Goa  was  taken  by  a  chief  called 
Bontolangkas,  assisted  by  the  p^le  of  Waja,  but  the  Dutch  retook  it.  In  1776  an 
adventurer,  called  Sankilang,  raised  a  formidable  rebellion  ia  the  island,  which  kept 
the  country  in  a  state  of  distraction  for  sixteen  years.  In  1811  the  authority  of  the 
Dutch  was  transferred  to  the  British.  The  kings  of  Boni  being  in  possession  of  the 
regalia  of  Macassar,  maintained  an  ascendency  in  the  afiaiis  of  the  latter,  by  which 
the  European  authoritv  was  undermined.  The  king  of  Boni  was  defeated  by  the 
British  in  1814,  and  the  regalia  deliveiad  into  their  hands  with  great  ceremony,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  restored  to  the  Macassars.  They  consisted  of  the  following 
articles : — ^tbe  book  of  the  laws  of  Goa — a  fragment  of  a  small  gold  chain — a  pair  of 
China  dishes— -an  enchanted  stone— «  pop-gua — some  kreeses  and  spears — and 
above  aU,  tl;^  revered  wea^  called  thesudaagf  a  kmd  of  cleaver,  expressly  intended, 
as  the  natives  say,  *'for  nppi^g  open  bellies."*  In  1616,  Celebes  waa  restored  to 
the  Dutch,  along  with  the  rest  of  their  colonies.  The  Chinese  are  the  only  foreign- 
ers permitted  to  trade  with  this  island,  to  which  they  import  tobacco,  gold  wire,  por- 
celain, and  raw  silk.  The  Dutch  import  opium,  liquors,  gum  lac,  and  fine  and  coarse 
cloths.  Rice,  wax  in  large  quantities,  slaves,  trepan^  a  kind  of  marine  animal  sub- 
stance belonging  to  the  order  of  wotttisca,  and  a  little  gold,  are  the  exports  which  this 
island  afibrds. 

On  the  north-east  a  chain  of  islands  extends  between  Celebes  and  I  aiacUr,atagb 
the  south-east  point  of  Mindanao.  The  principal  one  is  called  Sanghir,  |  ^' 
which  is  said  to  be  fertile  and  populous.  It  is  occupied  by  a  Dutch  post.  The  island 
Siao,  and  the  Talautzi  group,  form  a  chain  along  with  Sanghir.  These  islands  are 
rich  in  sago  and  oil  of  cocoa,  and  were  said  a  century  ago  to  contain  28,768  inhabi- 
tants.    They  contain  two  or  three  tremendous  volcanoes-f 

On  the  south  coast  of  Celebes  we  fiifd  the  islands  of  Salayer  and  I  Btmmgind 
Butung.  The  latter  forms  a  separate  kingdom  or  sultanate.  The  capi-  |  ^^i"' 
tal  of  Buttmg  is  a  fortified  city.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  cotton  stufis,  and 
make  cloth  of  the  fibre  of  agaoe.  Its  extensive  forests  swarm  with  parroquets  and 
cuckatoos.  A  species  of  nutmeg  tree  grows  here,  called  by  naturalists  JUycMiica 
microearpOy  or  utiformitj  from  the  fruit  being  of  small  size  and  in  clusters  like  the 
grape.  Much  of  the  greund  is  overrun  with  rattans,  which  climb  trees,  then  trail 
along  the  ground,  and  climb  other  trees  in  a  long  succession.  The  fruit  of  the 
Bambax  cli6a,  or  silky  cotton,  supplies  the  monkeys  with  abundance  of  food.| 

The  Moluccas,  according  to  the  original  and  proper  application  of  I  The  MaiMm 
the  term,  consist  of  five  smaU  islands  to  the  westof  Gilolo,  viz.  Ternati,  |  ^^""^ 
Tidore,  Motir,  Makian,  and  Bakian  or  Batchian.     But  the  sovereigns  of  the  Mo- 
luccas had  possessions  in  Gilolo,  Ceram,  and  other  islands  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  these,  are  called  the  Great  Moluccas.    The  name  seems  to  be  of  Arabic  deri- 

e  Orftwford,  voL  i.  p.  62, 63.  f  Vslentyn,  Moluqass,  p.  37—61. 

t  JLabilUrdiire,  Voyage  k  Ui  Rechercbe  de  La  Perouae,  t.  ii.  p.  305. 
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vatSon,  BtgDifying  '^  Royal  Islands,''  be^iiuse  thej  were  the  places  of  residence  of 
tiie  soveraigns  of  the  adjoining  islands. 

ydctfUNii.  I  The  archipelago  of  the  Moluccas  bears  the  most  evident  tnarkji  of  a 
country  overturned  by  one  of  those  phjrsical  revolutions  which  naturalists  calls  dthcr 
ries ;  containing  islands  1>roken  and  indented  m  a  singular  manner  \  enormous  peaks, 
projecting  abruptly  fVom  the  surface  of  the  deep  rocks,  piled  up  to  immense  eleva- 
tions ;  and  a  great  numbef  of  volcanoes,  some  of  i«hich  are  in  a  state  of  actiTity 
and  others  extinguished.  The  eardiquakes,  which  in  thei^e  regions  are  frequent  and 
dreadful,  fender  the  navigation  dangerous;  for  not  a  year  passes  without  the  forma- 
tion of  new  ■and'^banks,  and  the  disappearance  of  old  ones. 
c«ra»ta  and  {  The  heat,  attended  with  excessive  moisture,  followed  by  long  drougfaU, 
"■•■■^  I  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is  a  spongy  rock,  prevent  Sie  culiiva- 

tkm  of  the  cereaUeu  The  pith  of  the  sago-tree  serves  for  bread  to  the  natives.  The 
bread-fruit  tree,  the  cocoa,  and  all  the  fVuit  trees  of  India,  succeed  in  ihem.  The 
PierocarpuB  draco j  or  Lingoa,  is  a  native  of  these  islands,  being  seldom  found  m  the 
west.  It  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  the  teak,  it  is  also  cultivated  for  its  fragrant 
blossoms,  ^idiich  are  much  esteemed.  The  wood  of  some  of  its  varieties  is  so 
highly  perfumed  as  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  sandal.  Though  less  hard  and  da- 
laUe  than  teak,  it  is  handsomer,  and  therefore  Atter  for  cabinet  work.  The  enor- 
mous excrescences  which  grow  on  it  are  wrought  into  beautiful  articles,  equalling  in 
lustre  the  finest  variegated-  marble.  la  these  islands  the  best  gamuti,  or  ejoo,  is 
found ;  the  fibrous  substance  obtained  from  the  aren  palm.  It  is  less  flexible  tbao 
that  of  the  coir  or  cocoa-nut  husk,  but  more  durable,  and  therefore  better  adapted 
fi>r  cables  and  standing  rigging,  though  less  fit  for  running  ri^ng.  The  native  ship- 
ping of  all  kinds  is  entirely  equipped  with  it,  and  for  large  European  vessels  it  is 
found  to  make  good  cables.  It  resists,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  &e  influence  of  heat 
and  moisture.  Mid  of  the  changes  in  these  fBspects  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and  ther^ 
fore  n^eds  no  tar  or  pitch.  The  spice  trees,  however^  are  the  objects  by  which  the 
avarice  of  Europeans  has  been  principally  attracted  to  this  part  of  the  world. 
ciom.  I      The  clove  tree,  (now  called  by  botanists  Eugema  earsophylh^,)'^ 

about  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  with  long  pointed  leaves  like  those  of  the  laurel.  Some 
compare  its  appearance  to  that  of  the  beech.  At  the  beginning  of  the  wet  season  Ib 
May,  it  throws  out  a  profusion  of  leaves.  Soon  after  the  germs  of  the  fruit  are  to 
be  seen  at  the  extremities  of  the  shoots,  and  in  four  months  the  cloves  are  fulir 
formed.  The  fruit,  at  first  of  a  green  colour,  assumes  in  time  a  pale  yellow,  and 
then  a  blood  red.  At  this  period,  it  is  fit  to  be  used  as  a  spice,  consequently  this  is 
the  clove  harvest  But  to  ripen  sufiiciently  for  the  purt)08es  of  propagation,  it  n- 
quires  three  weeks  longer;  in  which  period  it  swells  to  an  extraordinary  size,  loses 
much  of  its  spicy  quality,  and  contains  a  hard  nucleus  like  the  seed  of  the  baj.  It 
is  now  called  "  the  Mother  Clove."  There  are  five  varieties  of  this  fruit  It  has  a 
more  limited  geographical  distribution  than  any  other  useful  plant  It  was  originalij 
confined  to  the  five  Molucca  islands,  and  chiefly  to  Makian.  It  had  been  conveyed 
to  Amboyna  a  very  short  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese.  Not  partial  to 
large  islands,  it  does  not  grow  well  in  6ilol(^  Ceram,  Booro,  or  Celebes.  It  has 
been  cultivated,  and  has  produced  fruit,  in  the  western  part  of  Oceanica.  It  has  al^o 
borne  fruit,  though  of  inferior  quality,  for  these  fifty  yeara  in  the  Mauritius.  E^co 
at  Amboyna,  the  tree  is  not  productive  before  the  tenth  or  twelfth  year  of  its  growth, 
and  requires  great  attention;  whereas,  in  the  parent  islands,  it  bears  in  its  seventh  or 
eighth  year,  and  requires  very  little  care  or  culture.  It  neither  thrives  near  the  sea 
nor  on  the  high  hills.  The  gathering,  the  drying,  and  the  packing  of  it,  are  all  as 
simple  operations  as  possible;  and  very  little  care  is  required  for  its  preservation  as 
an  article  of  commerce. 

Tike  ancmef.  |  The  Other  valuable  species  is  the  MyrisHca  moschalOy  or  nutmeg  tree; 
which,  in  its  general  appearance,  resembles  the  clove  tree,  only  it  is  less  pointed  at 
the  top,  and  its  branches  are  more  spreading.  Its  leaves  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
pear  tree,  but  larger,  and,  like  all  those  of  the  nut  tribe,  dark  green  on  the  upper  Rur- 
face  and  gray  beneath.  After  small  white  flowers,  it  produces  a  fruit  very  simiwr> 
in  form  ami  colour,  to  a  nectarine.    When  ripe  it  resembles  a  ripe  peachy  and,  burst- 
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ing  at  the  fiinow»  diflcovers  tiie  nutmeg  with  its  reticulated  coat,  the  macei  of  a  fine 
crimBon  colour.  The  external  pulpy  covering  has  an  austerd  astringent  taste*  liVithin 
the  mace  is  the  nutmegi  inclosed  in  a  thin  shell  of  a  glossy  black,  and  easily  broken. 
It  has  eight  varieties,  which  appear  to  be  permanent  The  limits  of  its  geographical 
distribution  are  much  wider  than  those  of  the  clove.  It  gvows  in  New  Holland,  in 
the  south  of  India,  and  in  Cochin-China;  but  in  these  comtrias  it  is  void  of  flavour; 
and  for  all  useful  purposes  its  geographical  Umits  are  nearly  as  narrow  as  those  of 
the  clove,  and  indeed  lalmest  exactly  the  same.  The  cultivation  of  the  nutmeg  is 
nice  and  difficult.  The  bestMes  are  those  produced  by  the.  seeds  voided  by  a  blue 
pigeon,  called  the  nutmeg  .bind,  by  the  excrement  of  which  its  growth  is  much  faci- 
litated. 

In  this  part  of  the  world,  there  are  several  minor  spicy  productions  which  are  found 
in  no  other  country ;  viz.  Massoy  bark,  used  for  culinary  purposes  by  the  Malays  and 
Javanese,  and  of  late  in  request  in  China  and  Japan.  The  Laurua  euUilawan  also 
yields  an  aromatic  bark.  The  leaf  of  the  Mdakuea  leucodendronj  or  cajeput  tree,  is 
well  known  to  yield  a  fre^;rant  essential  oil. 

The  most  remarkable  animals  in  the^  islands  are  the  barbyrossa,  the  |  Aninnk. 
opossum,  the  phalaoger,  the  Indian  jerboa,  and  the  cheyrotain  or  Moaehua  pygmaeus. 
There  are  but  few  domestic  animals.  The  eye  is  delighted  with  the  magnificent 
plumage  of  some  of  the  birds,  such  as  Ae  bird  of  paradise,  the  fishing  martin,  the 
difierent  parroquets,  cuckatooa,  and  othenu  We  know  little  o(  the  minerals  of  these 
regions* 

The  natives  of  the  Moluccas,  before  they  were  visited  by  foreign  na-  I  saropMa 
tions,  attached  no  value  to  the  vegetable  riches  which  are  pecuUar  to  |  •anmaou 
their  islands,  and  which  have  rendered  them  at  once  so  celelnated  and  so  unfortunate. 
The  Chinese  first  accidentally  landed  in  the  middle  age,  and  discovered  the  dove 
and  the  nutmeg,  in  consequence  of  which  a  taste  for  these  commodities  was  difiused 
over  IMia,  and  thence  extended  to  Persia  and  to  Europe.  The  active  Arabians, 
who  then  engrossed  almost  all  the  eemmetce  of  the  world,  turned  their  attention  to 
the  native  country  of  these  precioua  cotnmodities,  and  repaired  to  it  in  numbers; 
niien  the  Portuguese,  who  always  followed  close  behind,  wrested  the  treasures  firom 
that  nation*  In  1621,  Antonio  de  Brito  first  appeared  in  force  in  the  Moluccas,  for 
the  express  purpose  of  taking  possession  of  them  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Portugal. 
The  unsuspecting  sovereigns  received  their  treacherous  guests  with  caresses,  but  soon 
found  oause  to  entertain  very  difierent  sentiments  towards  them.  One  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  commander  was  to  imprison  some  of  the  followers  of  Magellan,  who  had 
been  led  in  this  part  of  the  warid,  because  they  belonged  to  the  hostile  nation  of  Spain. 
A  sjTstem  of  violence,  intrigue,  and  perfidy  towards  the  natives  was  immediately 
begun  and  continued  for  sixty  years,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  two  years  of 
the  government  of  the  virtuous  Galvan.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the  Dutch,  with 
the  asmstance  of  the  natives,  drove  out  the  Portuguese;  but  they  soon  discovered  a 
rapacious  policy  equally  oppressive.  ^In  1 606  the  king  of  Teraati  attempted  to  league 
the  difierent  princes  for  their  expulsion,  but  the  jealousies  of  his  neighbours  defeated 
his  intentions.  In  1613  the  intrigues  of  the  Dutch  procured  for  them,  from  the  na- 
tive princes,  an  exclusive  right  of  buying  cloves.  £veiy  infraction  of  these  iniqui- 
tous compacts  was  resented;  and  from  this  cause  the  country  was  now  desolated  for 
seventy  years  with  wars  and  invasions.  The  natives  displayed  much  braveiy,  but 
were  finally  subdued.  The  Portuguese  and  English  sometimes  interfered,  and  their 
poUcy  wavered  according  to  the  prospects  which  events  at  difierent  times  held  out 
to  their  base  avarice.  The  English  were  allowed  at  one  time  to  have  a  mercantile 
establishment  at  Amboyna,  when  held  by  the  Dutch.  But  the  latter,  in  the  year 
1623,  after  forcing  some  Chinese  and  Javanese  soldiers,  by  the  torture,  I  Mtmm-f 
to  make  confession  of  a  plot  on  the  part  of  the  Enghsh,  seized  on  the  |  Amboyia. 
whole  of  the  English  residents,  and  put  them  to  death  with  circumstances  of  indig- 
nity and  cruelty  sufficient  to  disgrace  any  barbarians.  In  this  unfortunate  island 
Grovemor  Ylaming,  one  of  the  detestable  monsters  that  even  colonial  depravity  can 
\)oast  of,  carried  on  a  scene  of  bloody  excutions,  putting  to  death  people,  nobles,  and 
priests,  by  dozens,  in  all  the  difierent  forms  of  cruel  death;  strangling,  breaking  on 
ToL.  II — X  X 
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the  wheely  drowning  in  the  sea,  and  beating  to  death  with  bhidgeoas.  Those  ivlw 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  those  who  surrendered  under  promise  of  paidon,  shsNd 
the  same  fate.*  It  was  not  till  1 680  thai  the  Dutch,  by  com{rfeiely  crushing  the  na- 
tives, carried  the  principles  of  their  commercial  policy  into  rigid  practice. 

While  the  culture  of  ohmamon  was  confined  to  Ceylon,  that  of  the  clove  vas  cod- 
iSned  to  Amboyna,  and  thsit  of  the  nutmeg  to  the  Banda  islands.  It  was  not  tiU  1778, 
when  the  plantations  at  6anda  were  greatly  damaged  by  an  earthquake,  that  the 
Company  allowed  the  nutmeg,  as  well  as  the  dove,  to  he  ctdtivated  in  Amboyna. 
BM?"  f^^  I  ^°  conseqaence  of  this  monopoly  of  elnres  and  nutmegs,  the  quantitj 
•SSShT*  ^  I  produced  is  greatly  diminished,  and  the  pnee  ei^anced.  The  particulars 
of  this  department  of  mercantile  history  are  given  in  detail  in  the  enlightened  work  of 
Mr.  Crawford,  and  the  inferences  aie  luminously  drawn,  pointing  out  the  ruinoiis'ten- 
dency  of  all  those  cruel  and  unjust  measures.  The  price  given  for  cloves  to  the 
cultivator  is  S^d.  per  lb.  avoirdupois,  nearly  eight  dollars  per  picul  of  133^  liw. 
When  the  trade  was  conducted  by  the  natives,  tt  even  sold  in  Java  at  an  avenge  of 
fourteen  dollars  per  picul.  When  the  article  arrived  by  a  difficult  and  hazardous  land 
carriage  to  the  Caspian  Sea,  it  cost  91  doUfyps ;  at  Aleppo  141 ;  and  m  England  237. 
Since  the  close  monopoly  of  the  Dttteh,  u  •.  sinee  1623,  the  price  paid  for  cloves  to 
the  Dutch  on  the  spot  has  been  sight  times  the  price  paid  by  them  to  the  cultivator. 
When  brought  directly  to  England,  they  are  sold  at  an  advance  of  1268  per  cent  on 
the  natural  export  priee.  Concerning  the  quantities  produced,  our  information  is  not 
exact  During  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  supremacy,  the  five  Moluccas  produced 
annually  2,376,000  lbs.  When  the  trade  was  free,  the  quantity  was  one  half  more. 
The  whole  produce  at  present  does  not  exceed  700,000  lbs*  Before  the  last  tinie 
that  the  islands  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English,  Europe  consumed  annually  553,000 
lbs. ;  since  ^at  time  about  365,000*  The  duty  imposed  m  England  was  then  more 
than  twenty  fold  the  price  of  the  commodity  where  it  grows.  The  price  indeed  ieB, 
but  not  in  proportion  to  that  of  pepper,  and  other  analagous  articles.  The  qaanti^ 
iiow  consumed  in  England  exceeds  that  eonsvmed  in  1615  by  56  per  cent ;  but,  if 
the  trade  had  been  free,  it  ought  in  the  present  state  of  wealth  and '  luxury  to  have 
increased  in  the  proportion  of  147  per  cent  that  being  the  case  %itb  pepper.f  The 
Dutch  monopoly  has  occasioned  a  cultivation  of  cloves  in  Bourbon  and  Cayenne, 
which  would  immediately  cease  if  the  Molucca  trade  weve  laid  (^>en,  the  produce 
being  so  much  inferior. 

The  same  principles  operate  on  the  trade  in  nutmegs.  In  the^mcient  commerce, 
down  to  the  estabUshment  of  the  monopoly,  nutmegs  wen  always  sold  and  tnos- 
ported  in  the  shell,  and  the  natives,  whsn  left  to  &e«8elves,  are  still  dii^M^ed  to 
continue  that  practice.  The  Dutch,  to  secure  their  monopoly  more  efiectualiy,  sub- 
ject them  to  processes  which  destroy  the  powers  of  germination,  consistmg  in  slow 
kiln-drying  and  smoking  for  three  months;  and  immetsion  in  qnick-lime  and  sail 
water,  witili  drying,  which  require  two  months  longer.  This  process  is  attended,  not 
only  with  loss  of  time  and  labour,  but  with  great  waste,  and  oth^  inconveniences. 
The  kernel  is  exposed  by  it  to  the  depredations  of  the  nutmeg  fly.  It  is  estimated  that  a 
tenth  part  of  the  produce  perishes  in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  the  shelL 
The  English,  when  they  conquered  the  Spice  isUinds  in  1810,  found  in  store  more 
than  37,000  lbs.  of  bad,  broken,  and  rotten  nutmegs.  The  natural  price  of  the  v 
tide  ought  not  to  exceed  four  dollars  per  picul,  or  ^d.  per  pound,  and  in  Europe  tbe 
pound  should  not  exceed  6d.,  but  it  is  in  general  twelve  times  that  price ;  and  in 
England,  duties  included,  seventeen  times  as  much.  Mr.  Crawford,  while  he  detaik 
these,  among  other  important  curcumstances,  observes,  that  '*  the  consumer  pays 
this  price  for  no  other  purpose  than  that  a  political  juggle  may  be  played,  by  which 
the  party  who  plays  it  imposes  on  itself,  without  gaining  any  advantage  whatever, 
while  the  grower  is  cheated  out  of  his  property  and  out  of  lus  liberty."  The  c<hi- 
sumption  of  nutmegs,  as  weU  as  cloves,  in  Europe,  is  smaller  at  the  present  day  than 
in  the  middle  ages.    Black  pepper  and  ginger  have  in  a  great  measure  taken  their 

•  Cnwlbtd*aHistonr.  vol  it.  p.  440,441. 
tIbMLvoLiii.p.d93. 
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place,  and,  above  ril,  ihe  pimento  and  Chili  commodities,  unknown  to  Europe  before 
the  diBcovery  of  America,  and  of  the  route  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  fol- 
foUowing  is  the  state  of  the  nutmeg  trade  at  different  periods: 

09. 

Consumption  of  nutmegs  in  all  Bnrope  in  1615,            •               -  400,000 
Do.        of  mace                                in  do.     -                •                -  150,000 
Consumption  ofnutmegs  in  EngiaBd  in  1615,              •               •      «  100,000 
Do.        of  mace  ■        m               .                .               r               -  15,000 
When  the  monopoly  first  feH  isdK>  the  hands  of  the  EngUsbin  1796,  die  con- 
sumption of  nutmegs  in  Euiopft  was         ...  85,960 
Andofroaoe,                  ....  24,234 
Consumption  of  nutmegs  in  Sngland,           -                .       *        •  39,071 
Of  mace,            .....  5,400 
When  the  monopoly  was  last  in  the  bands  of  the  English,  in  1811,  the  con- 
sumption of  nutmegs  in  Emope  was  .       •          .     -               -  214,720 
Of  mace,            *            .                •                .                .  250,040 
Consumption  of  nutmegs  in  England,.               •               .            -  56,960 
Of  mace,            .            *               .               .               .  3,620 

We  ^all  now  give  a  description  of  the  indtvkUnl  islands  of  this  ar-  I  2^{£Smi 
chipelago.  Gilolo  has  an  irregular  form,  representing  Celebes  in  mi-  |  of  oibio. 
niature,  the  irregularities  and  incursions  of  the  ocean  Ijring  on  the  eastern  side  of 
lM>th.  Its  interior  contains  some  lofty  peaks.  It  abounds  in  bufialoes,  goats,  deer, 
and  boars,  but  (jpntains  very  few  sheep.  Many  bread-fruit  trees  grow  in  it,  also  the 
sago  tree,  and  probably  some  clove  and  nutmeg  trees,  notwithstanding  the  assiduity 
with  wludi  the  Dutch  exert  themselves  to  extirpate  these  species.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  is  Satanag,  which  is  situated  on  a  small  promontory  on  the  east  side,  and 
m  only  accessible  by  means  of  steps.  The  sultan  of  Temati  seems  to  hold  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  north  part  of  this  island,  while  the  southern  part  belongs  to  the  sul- 
tao  of  Tidore. 

The  north  end  of  Gilolo  is  sepesated  by  a  narrow  channel  from  the  I  >-.-^  ^ 
beautiful  island  of  Mortay,  vdiich  has  few  inhabitants,  though  covered  |  Momy. 
with  sago  trees,  winch  are  cut  down  by  the  people  of  Gilolo. 

The  Moluccas  Proper  form  a  chain  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Gilolo  in  a  line 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  its  eeast.  The  most  northerly,  and  ih^  principal  of  these 
islands,  is  Temati,  though  4iot  thirty  miles  in  circumference.  Its  sultan  |  TcnuL 
reigns  over  Makian  and  Motis,  the  north  part  of  Gilolo,  Mortay,  some  parts  of  Ce- 
ebes,  and  a  part  of  Papua  or  New  Guinea,  from  which  he  draws  a  revenue  of  gold, 
imber,  and  birds  of  paradise.  He  can  command  an  army  of  80,000  men.  The 
rovemment  is  a  mixture  of  three  forms.  The  nobles  and  the  commons  are  repre- 
sented by  magistrates  invested  with  great  power;  but  the  Mussuhnan  clergy,  having 
obtained  seats  in  the  senate,  have  rendered  its  sittings  tumultuous  and  anarchical.* 

Temati  consists  chiefly  of  elevated  grounds  abounding  in  springs:  the  tops  of  the 
nountains  are  lost  in  the  clouds.  It  contains  a  volcano,  which  had  a  violent  erup- 
ion  in  1693.  Its  birds  are  remarkable  for  their  uncommon  beauty,  especially  the 
nartin  fisher,  a  bird  of  a  red  colour  mixed  with  sky-blue,  and  called  by  the  natives 
^  the  goddess.'^  The  island  of  Tidore  resembles  the  preceding,  but  is  |  ridore. 
lomewhat  larger.  Its  sultan  is  not  so  powerful  as  the  other,  possessing  only  the 
louth  of  Gilolo,  Mixoal,  and  some  inferior  islands. 

Motur,  according  to  an  ancient  writer,  was  formerly  the  asylum  of  I  Motor,  ib- 
Tenus  and  of  pleasure.  The  island  of  Makian  contains  a  volcano,  the  |  jtetcbilil 
rater  of  which  has  the  form  of  a  long  crevice,  reaching  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 
^tchian  is  the  largest  of  the  original  Moluccas.  It  is  governed  by  a  sultan,  who 
\bo  possesses  Oby,  Coram,  and  &oram;  but  he  is  more  dependent  on  the  Dutch 
Laa  the  other  two  princes.  The  coasts,  like  those  of  most  of  the  islands  of  this 
rchipelago,  are  surrounded  by  coral  rocks  of  great  beauty  and  infinite  variety. 

*  Valentyn,  Moluques,  p.  98. 
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obr.  lad  I  Between  Gilolo  and  Ceram  we  find  the  island  of  Oby^  which  origmallj 
^oat^  I  abounded  in  clove  trees.  The  Putch  keep  a  small  fort  on  its  west  side. 
Its  inhabitants  consist  in  a  great  measure  of  slaves  who  have  escaped  from  TematL 
In  Mizoal,  or  Mysoal,  which  lies  near  the  great  Papua  countiy,  the  villages  m 
built  on  posts  in  the  watef.  Its  woods  contain  beautiful  birds  of  paFadise,  winch 
seem  to  come  from  New  Guinea. 

zau  idtnda.  |  '  Th^  three  Zula  islands  named  TaHabo,  Mangola,  and  Bessi,  form  t 
group  lying  between  the  Moluccas  and  Celebes.  Abounding  in  sago  and  ebony  wood, 
Uiey  contain  a  population  which  has  the  charactef  of  being  exceedingly  treacherous 
and  indolent.  On  the  shore  of  one  of  the  chann^  which  separate  them,  there  is 
a  rock  resembling  the  hjiman  form,  which  is  an  object  of  adoration  to  the  Majkj 
seamen.* 

iiiand  or  I  The  island  of  Booro  rises  abruptly  from  a  very  deep  sea,  and  has  the 
**^  I  appearance  of  being  surrounded  oy  a  w*M.    It  ii  seen  at  a  distance  of 

seventy-six  miles.  In  the  interior  the  Alfoors>  a  raae  of  gentle  and  timid  savages, 
live  on  the  banks  of  a  circular  lake,  which  appears  to  rise  and  fall  Hke  that  of  Cirk- 
nitz.  An  islet  sometimes  appears  and  disappears  again  in  the  middle  of  the  lake.t  The 
atmosphere  in  the  interior  is  exceedingly  huwiid.  The  trees  are  overrun  with  moss, 
and  seats  like  little  altars,  covered  with  that  substance,  surround  the  fountains.  This 
island  contains  buffaloes,  deer,  and  barbyrossas.  Among  the  trees  are  a  green- 
coloured  ebony,  a  kind  of  iron  wood,  and  teak.;];  In  these  solitaiy  places,  probablj 
the  clove,  and  perhaps  the  nutmeg  also,  defy  the  avarice  of  mankind.  The  town  of 
Cayeli,  called  also  Booro,  is  handsomely  buUt,  on  a  bay  which  afibrds  good  an- 
chorage. 

Deieriptkmor  I  The  island  of  Ceram  is  186  miles  long,  and  thirty-six  or  thirty-eight 
^'"■^  I  broad.     Forrest  tells  us  expressly  that  Ceram  still  produces  cloves.  It 

has  large  forests  of  sago,  an  article  which  constitutes  a  considerable  object  of  export 
AeeoontofUie  I  This  is  the  humblest  of  the  palm  tribe,  except  the  ntpo,  and  the  ^M 
Mgopdn.  I  except  the  gomuti.  While  under  a  height  of  five  or  six  feet,  it  is  cofer«i 
and  protected  by  sharp  spines,  which  aflerwards  drop  ofE  Before  it  reaches  its  M 
growth,  the  stem  consists  of  a  thin  hard  case,  about  two  inches  thiok,  and  an  enor- 
mous volume  of  spongy  pith,  like  that  of  the  elder.  This  is  the  edible  farinaceous 
substance,  the  bread  of  the  islanders.  When  the  tree  attains  maturity,  this  meair 
pith  disappears,  and  the  stem  is  reduced  to  an  empty  sheU.  It  grows  in  low  marshy 
situations,  and  thrtvcs  best  in  knee-deep  bogs.  This  fart  of  the  archipelago,  where 
the  eastern  monsoon  is  boisterous  and  rainy,  is  its  true  native  countiy.  It  is  most 
abundant  in  those  islands  which  are  most  distinguisbod  fbr  the  production  of  the 
clove  and  the  nutmeg,  and  its  geographical  distribution  seems  nearly  co-extensire 
with  that  of  these  spices.  Ceram  is  most  of  all  distinguished  for  it.  The  tree  is 
generally  ready  to  be  cut  down  for  sago  when  about  fifteen  years  old.  Afler  being 
cut  down,  it  is  divided  into  convenient  lengths,  split,  and  scooped  out ;  the  pith  is 
separated  from  the  fibrous  matter  by  means  of  water,  in  which  it  fails  to  the  bottom. 
To  make  it  keep  well,  it  is  formed  into  dense  cakes,  by  means  of  heated  moulds.  In 
this  form,  the  largest  quantities  are  consumed  and  exported.  The  finest  ofihe  meal 
is  made  into  a  paste  with  watef,  which  is  then  rubbed  down  into  small  grains,  ^^en 
constantly  used  for  food,  it  is  found  both  by  the  natives  and  others  inferior  to  the  farina 
of  the  cerealicL  The  hard  woody  shell  of  the  trunk  is  used  for  building  houses  and 
bridges,  and  making  troughs  and  other  vessels.  The  stem  of  its  branches  is  more  ex- 
tensively used  in  carpentry.  The  refuse  ofthe  pith  is  given  to  the  hogs.  When  thrown 
into  heaps  it  putrefies,  and  a  delicate  edible  mushroom  grows  on  the  heaps.  In  this 
putrefaction  a  white  worm  is  also  generated,  which  the  natives  consider  as  delicate 
eating,  and  some  Europeans  have  also  learned  to  relish.§  One  tree  will  sometimes 
yield  500  or  600  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  sago.     The  average  is  supposed  tobe  300 lbs. 

*  Yalentyn,  Moluques,  vol.  i.  p.  88. 

t  liCipzig  and  Keuer's  Journey  to  the  Lake  of  Booro,  in  Valentyn,  Amboyna,  vol  ii.  cb»p< 
ii.  p.  16—27. 

^  Labillarclidre,  vol.  ii.  p.  295. 

^  The  ancient  Romans  reckoned  some  wood  worms  dainties. 
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If  each  tree  is  ten  feet  asinider,  which  the  coltiTated  palms  generally  are,  an  acre, 
when  cut  down,  will  yield  120,500  Hw.  or  8000  lbs.  a-year.* 

This  island  has  been  Uttle  visited  even  by  the  Dutch,  whose  dominion  |  Moamiuiu. 
over  it  is  not  complete.  Yalentjrn  lopresents  in  twelve  plates  the  enchanting  aspect 
of  several  parts  of  the  coast,  particularly  Lissa-Bata  on  the  north  coast,  at  the  foot 
of  a  mountain,  ragged  with  awful  ravines.  In  the  west  end  there  is  a  peninsula 
called  Howanchel  by  the  Duteh,  and  Yeranola  by  the  Porlugoese,  which  contains 
two  beautiful  places,  called  ivoahec  and  Cambello.f  The  Mth  eeaist  is  covered 
wilh  the  easuanna  tree.  The  tvees,  hung  over  ravines  resemUing  a  profound  abyss, 
where  torrents  are  roaring  beneath,  meet  to  form  bridgee,  without  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  different  districts  ceoM  not  keep  np  any  mutual  intercourse.  In  ether  places 
the  villages  are  situated  on  tviaces,  which  are  ascended  by  long  stairs.  Among 
the  rocks  is  found  a  bitnnunoasfstoBe  or  eoal,  capable  of  keeping  up  the  stropgest 
fiumace  heat  There  are  also  ktfge  faNls  of  o4aIk,  down  which  rivulets  pour,  which 
are  impregnated  with  that  substanee^j; 

The  island  of  Coram  is  traversed  iK>ai  east  io  west  by  several  parallel  chains  of 
mountains,  one  of  which  seems  to  be  mon  thaii  8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.     The  deep  forests  abound  with  birds^  among  wfaidi  is  found  the  cassowary. 

Of  the  inhabitants  of  Coram,  the  aborigiasa,  ealM  Alfoors,  are  the  I  ;(|£JJ|S^Ib. 
most  deserving  of  notice.  The  only  dress  of  the  men  is  a  girdle  encir-  |  hafaitanu. 
cling  the  loins.  They  fix  bunches  of  flowers  and  palm  leaves  to  the  head,  shoulders, 
and  kaees,  and  wear  square  bucklers,  which  they  ornament  with  considerable  taste. 
The  young  men  court  the  favour  of  their  mistresses  by  presenting  them  with  five  or 
six  of  the  heads  of  theur  enemies.  In  order  to  seisEO  their  victims  by  surprise,  they 
fie  in  ambush  in  the  woods,  cover  themselves  with  moss,  and  hold  branches  of  trees 
in  their  hands,  which  they  shake  in  a  manner  so  natural  that  they  have  the  appearance 
of  real  trees,  allow  the  enemy  to  pass,  assassinate  him  by  coming  up  behind  him, 
and  cut  off  his  head,  which  they  carry  off,  flying  with  great  rapidity.  §  T^^Y  ^>^  ^- 
ceived  by  the  people  of  their  village  with  all  the  honours  of  a  barbarous  triutnph. 
The  eyesight  of  these  people  is  uncommonly  acute,  and  their  swiftness  is  such  as  to 
enable  them  to  chase  tiie  wild  hog  with  Success.  Rats  and  serpents  form  part  of 
tlieir  food.  They  never  marry  more  than  one  wife,  and  are  strangers  to  the  disor- 
'  decs  of  debaucheiy.  The  nation  is  governed  by  tiuree  princes,  and  occupies  the 
vhole  interior  of  the  island.  A  king  of  these  Alfoors  gave  a  very  sin-  I  AtbigniMen- 
gular  entertainment  to  a  Dutch  preacher,  of  the  name  of  M.  Montanus.  |  <«*^i°»^<* 
AAer  receiving  him  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  treating  him  with  the  most 
splendid  repast  that  the  resources  of  the  country  could  afford,  the  prince  ordered  a 
number  of  men  armed  with  swoids  to  step  forward.  They  performed  a  war  dance ; 
and,  aHer  a  few  feats  of  this  sort,  commenced  a  serious  fight ;  their  swords  clashed, 
blood  flowed,  and  some  of  their  bodies  were  hiid  dead  on  the  ground.  The  peace- 
ful minister  of  religion,  shocked  at  the  horrid  spectacle,  entreated  the  king  to  put  a 
stop  to  it  '^  It  is  nothing,"  was  the  reply,  ^'  they  are  my  slaves  :  it  is  only  the  death 
of  a  few  dogs.  Happy  shall  I  be  if  this  mark  of  my  high  respect  convinces  you  of 
my  eager  desire  to  please  you."  This  was  equal  in  barbarity  to  the  ancient  Roman 
amusement  of  gladiators. 

The  small  but  important  island  of  Amboyna,  on  the  south  of  Coram,  I  uiDd«rA«. 
claims  our  particular  attention.  It  is  fifty-five  miles  long.  A  large  bay  |  ^^°** 
divides  it  into  two  peninsulas,  giving  it  a  shape  not  unlike  that  of  a  blunt  pair  of  com- 
passes or  forceps,  or  the  hill  df  a  bird  half  opened.  TVben  lately  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish, it  was  found  to  contain  46,252  inhabitants,  of  whom  17,813  were  Protestant 
Christians,  and  the  rest  Mahometans,  excepting  a  small  number  of  Chmese  and 
savages.  It  is  occupied  by  mountains  of  moderate  height,  prindpallv  in  the  east 
end,  where  the  two  peninsulas  meet.  Its  fields  are  watered  by  several  streams,  en- 
livened by  numerous  hamlets,  and  embellished  by  valuable  crops.    The  soil  of  the 

•  Sec  Crawford's  History,  vol.  i.  p.  386—390. ' 

f  Valentyn'i  Map  of  the  GoTcmment  of  Amboyna. 

#  Valentvn'fl  Description  of  Amboyna,  cb.iL  p.  35*70. 
§  Ibid.  ch«  iii. 
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pkinfl  ifl  composed  of  a  raddish  cky,  iometmies  blodi  and  Mify,  ptttionlad 
narrow  valleys.     Several  of  the  rocks  are  composed  of  a  brittle  shite^  accompanied 
with  very  hard  asbestos.    A  beautiful  fme-grained  gianite  forms  the  basis  of  several 
of  the  hills.    At  aa  elevation  of  nearly  ICKK)  feet,  are  found  calcareous  stones  of  a 
pure  white.* 

naniiui  I  The  celebrated  Rumphius  has  given  a  flora  of  this  island,  to  vbich 
flowen.  I  Labiilaidi^re  has  subjoined  some  new  remarks.  The  clove  is  alwajv 
the  principal  plant  caWiiatod  in  it*  There  is  a  smaH  %«aotity  of  coffee,  and  which  is 
not  of  the  best  quali^.  The  greater  part  of  the  marafiy  grounds  are  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  die  sago  tsee,  from  whiob  are  obtained  sago,  wine,  sugar,  and  coid* 
age.  AmoM  the  best  fruits  may  be  mentioned  awanl  sorts  of  Ukhif  such  asibe 
rambootan  of  the  Malays,  (the  JVVp^^fMm  tappacemh)  several  species  of  towao, 
oranges,  guavas,  papaw  treea»  the  beaatifal  Lmmnii^k¥liiahaft — ^the  oroament  of  the 
shores — a  tree  which  yields  by  distSlalion  an  avbmalie  oil  which  is  in  great  requestf 
The  tallest  tree  of  the  forests  is  the  Cananim  cmmmme.  The  EUocarpui  monogif* 
fiiM,  though  overtopped  and^shadewed  by  the  aurrouading  trees,  is  covered  with  ele- 
gantly formed  flowers  down  ta  ks  lowest  bsanches.  In  the  solitary  forests,  the  close 
foUage  of  which  scarcely  allowa  the  1a^  of  the  sun  to  penetrate,  we  observe  a  wod* 
derfui  vivacity  of  colours  in  sotaM  parasitical  pUmts,  formerly  rdened  to  the  Datunl 
order  of  Orc&tdece,  and  now  arranged  by  botanists  as  a  separate  order,  under  the 
name  of  l^tdendra,  because  they  adhere  to  the  trunks  of  large  trees.  In  places 
less  crowded  with  exuberant  species,  we  find  the  Cu8wnia  ihyrtiflara  arising  to  adorn 
these  enchanting  scenes  with  its  broad  palmate  leaves.  Among  the  most  commoa 
trees  or  shrubs  we  may  take  notice  of  the  henn^,  which  is  applied  to  the  same  uses 
in  Egypt,  Turkey,  Arabia,  and  all  the  east,  that  of  staining  the  fingers  of  the  woidcd; 
tiie  Chalcas  penicvhta,  cbampac,  several  of  the  Uvarim  and  Ambian  jessamiDes, 
which,  rising  up  among  those  dehghtful  trees,  mingle  their  gentle  odour  with  the 
other  delicious  perfumes.^  In  the  marshy  grounds,  and  along  £e  banks  of  (he  men, 
we  find  such  aquatics  as  the  Jutaiaa  tmelkt,  the  mangroves,  and  the  Jlcmihu  diot* 
cortdia.  From  the  bastard  aloe,  the  inhabitants  iprocure  a  flax  subservieat  to  do- 
mestic uses.  Several  gardens  are  adorned  with  the  Chinese  boxwood,  formed  into 
beautiful  rows  along  the  walks.  Juaiicia  and  variegated  turnsoles  here  displajall  I 
the  beauty  of  their  flowers  and  their  foUage.  On  the  sides  of  steep  sandstone  rocks,  I 
towering  above  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  grows  the  Pandatwa  odoraUuim/iiSf  suspend* 
ing  over  the  sea  its  large  globular  fruit,  which,  whe^  arrived  at  maturity,  fidls  don 
and  lies  thick  strewed  on  the  surface.  To  heighten  still  more  the  beauty  of  these 
dehghtful  places,  we  see  the  brilliant  red  flowers  of  the  Erythrina  earaliodmdnm.^ 
The  sea  is  peopled  with  brilliant  shell-fish  and  other  singular  species,  and  its  shores 
are  covered  with  crabs  and  lobsters  without  number. 

TovM.  I  The  city  of  Amboyna,  the  capital  of  the  iskmd,  is  situated  at  the  south- 
west extremity.  Its  regular  streets,  its  canals,  and  its  bridges,  give  it  very  much  of 
a  Dutch  aspect.  The  citadel  is  a  place  of  great  strength,  and,  next  to  that  of  Ba- 
tavia,  the  most  important  in  this  part  of  the  world. 

ifnuwn  or  I  The  natives,  who  are  descended  from  the  same  stock  with  the  Halajs 
tfwntinit.  I  jyjjj  Javanese,  have  adopted  the  practice  of  wearing  tight  vests  and 
breeches.  They  are  fond  of  the  bath,  and  rub  their  bodies  with  odoriferous  oils. 
The  women  load  themselves  with  golden  bracelets,  of  an  endless  diversity  of  fonnsi 
and  adorned  with  crystals.  In  personal  charms,  in  elegance  of  manners,  heightened 
by  the  lustre  of  their  flowing  dress,  and  even  almost  in^omplexion,  they  make  some 
approach  to  our  ideas  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  Their  dances  are  enlivened  with  songsi 
which  are  frequently  descriptive  of  the  historical  events  of  their  country.  These 
songs  often  take  the  form  of  dialogues,  like  the  ambiBbeon  of  the  ancients.  An  Am* 
boynese,  called  Ridjali,  has  written  in  the  Malay  language  the  history  of  one  of  the 
districts  of  the  island.  But  several  of  its  ancient  customs  have  been  abolished  by 
the  strict  notions  of  the  Dutch  ministers.  || 

*  Ijiblllftrdidre.  t.  ii.  309-^11,  &o.  f  Ibid.  ii.  p.  335. 

i  Ibid.  t.  ii.  p.  292.  §  Idem.  t.  ii.  p.  S32. 

II  Yalentyn,  Amboyna,  p.  152, 124,  164,  &c. 
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Among  die  klendtf  aclbiDiiig  Ceram  and  Amboyna  we  must  notice  the 
foUowing:  Noossa  Laoot,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  in  1707,  were  stili 
cannibatsy  and  valued  the  human  cheeks  and  palms  of  the  hands  as  the  most  deli- 
cious morsels;*  Honimoa,  a  fertile  island,  containing  a  Dutch  fort;  and  Oma,  which 
abounds  with  tfaeimal  springs.  These  three  islands  are  to  the  east  of  Amboyna. 
To  the  east  of  Ceram  we  ha?e  Manipa,  Kelang,  and  Bonoa,  which  are  covered  with 
eoeoe  and  ebcmy  trees,  and  rice  fields.  Bonoa  is  properly  a  eifciiiar  group  of  islands, 
forming  a  good  harbour  in  the  centre.  In  Manipa  there  is  a  fountain  I  Btomiiiaor 
called  Ayer  Sampoo»  <^the  weU  of  oaths,"  which  is  believed  to  give  the  l^*"*^ 
itch  to  any  pajured  person  ^be  driake  of  it 

To  the  southeast  of  the  island  of  Amboyna,  is  a  small  aad  distind  |  Bwdb  kiuidi, 
volcanic  group,  taking  the  naniMtf  Banda  from  the  leaiAiBg  isbuid,  which  is  also  called 
Lantor.  The  nutmeg  tree  is  cuMsaled  chiefly  in  Nera,  Obnong,  Ay,  or  Way,  and 
Lantor  or  Lontor.  Tins  celebrated  qieqies,  whieh  deliglits  in  a  black  mould,  grows 
also  amidst  the  lavas  of  gonong,  the  higlrtwt  of  aH  the  islands,  its  summit  being 
1940  feet  above  the  sea. 

On  the  island  of  Foolo  Ay,  the  stones  of  ajjwtiitaMs  origin,  called  aerolites,  or 
atmospheric  stones,  because  Uiey  are  believed  to  pisoeeed  from  the  atmosphere,  fre- 
quently make  their  appearance.  The  freqiieiicy  of  their  occuxrence  in  the  Moluc- 
cas may  seem  to  countenance  the  <qpinion  which  assigns  to  these  bodies  a  volcanic 
erigiiu 

On  the  east  of  Banda  there  is  a  chain  of  islets,  extending  from  the  east  point  of 
Ceram  to  a  group  of  three  larger  islands,  to  which  the  Dutch  give  the  name  of 
^  The  Keys.*'  These  are  near  the  eastern  termination  of  an  important  chain  of 
lai^  islaads,  which,  from  Timor,  we  have  called  **  the  Great  Timorian  I  ]^^* 
Chain.''  Taken  in  an  enlarged  view,  this  chain  begins  with  Sumatra^  |  cteSb 
and  includes  Java  as  well  as  all  tho^  islands,  large  and  small,  which  lie  between 
Java  and  Arroo,  forming  along  with  them  one  magnificent  sweep ;  but,  as  Sumatra, 
Java,  and  Borneo  derive  importance  and  peculiar  features  from  their  size  and  their 
centred  situation  in  the  communication  between  die  Indian  and  Chinese  seas,  we  have 
already  considered  them  under  the  appettation  of  the  Bunda  islands.  We  now,  in 
an  order  firom  east  to  west,  take  a  view  of  the  numerous  idands  forming  the  eastern 
part  of  this  eoctended  line.  In  geological  structure  they  belong  to  that  description 
of  country  which  is  called  by  geelegists  the  seeondaiy  formation,  being  distinguished 
by  the  horizontal,  or  nearly  horizontal,  position  of  its  strat^  while  Borneo  and  others 
to  the  north  consist  partly  of  primitive  rocks,  one  leading  character  of  which  consists 
in  a  comparative  upright  position  of  their  strata.  This  distinction  is  accompanied 
with  another  important  difference,  that,  while  the  primary  strata  contain  tin  and  gold 
mines,  these  are  wanting  in  the  Timorian  chain. 

The  most  easterly  islands  of  this  chain  are  the  Anroos,  which  are  I  TheAmo 
very  populous  and  very  fertile.    Their  surface  is  low  aad  covered  with  |  ""^"^ 
woods.    They  abound  in  all  the  fruits  of  Ihe  Moluccas.    They  contain  poultry 
without  number,  the  bird  of  paradise,  and  the  beautiful  leii    Among  their  quadru- 
peds we  find  the  kangaroo,  which  is  there  called  the  pilandocf 

To  the  west  of  these  are  the  Keys  already  mentioned,  fertile  in  cocoa,  |  tiw  Ken. 
lemon,  and  omnge  trees,  and  pisangs,  and  containing  a  nation  whose  complexion 
and  haiir  declare  tiiem  to  belong  to  the  Malay  race.  Here  each  v^age  has  its  chief, 
its  ten^le,  and  its  idol.  The  inhabitants  sometimes  dispute  and  war  about  their 
iifierent  rights  of  fishing.  They  immerse  the  bodies  of  the  dead  in  oil,  dry  them 
before  a  fire,  and  keep  them  for  some  months  before  interment,  a  custom  which  re- 
ninds  us  of  the  islanders  of  Otaheite.  Weak  and  badly  armed,  these  people  have 
Uways  behaved  with  mildness  and  hospitality  to  Europeans.  They  cany  on  some 
mde  with  the  Banda  islands.    Goats  and  pigs  are  their  only  quadrupeds^ 

To  the  south-west  of  the  Keys  is  the  beautiful  island  of  Timor-Laot,  I  >rti^ 
vhich,  with  that  of  Laarat,  forms  a  large  bay;  also  Baber,  where  the  |  x««»te 

*  Valentyn,  Amboyna,  p.  153, 164^  &€.  t  ^hid.  p.  43. 

t  Dutch  Report  of  16H  quoted  by  Videntyn,  in  hb  AcoounI  of  Bands,  p.  40. 
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Dutch  have  a  military  station;  Duma,  where  there  are  haibovm  end  a  ToleaDo,biit 
80  unhealthy  a  climate  that  the  Dutch  were  obliged  to  desert  it;  Moa  aod  Lati, 
which  supply  the  Banda  islands  with  excellent  sheep, 

y^^  of  I  The  lai;ge  island  of  Timor  is  better  known.  Its  limestone  mountains, 
'Hmor.  I  composed  of  sea-shells  at  elevations  of  600  feet,  are  eoveted  with  all 

sorts  of  trees  and  shrubs.  At  every  turn  of  bay  or  promontory  we  aie  presented 
with  some  new  prospect  of  a  picturesque  and  romantic  character.*  The  eotkuoasoi 
of  navigators,  who  visited  it  immediately  after  leaving  the  tiresome  shores  of  ^^ef 
Holland,  has  created  some  exaggeration  in  their  desciiptioiis  oi  the  fertility  of  tbk 
PradaeckNii.  |  Mttod.  Tet  It  Contains  beautiful  vitealypHff  and  a  species  of  pine  which 
might  well  be  adapMhfer  masts.|  The  coffee  tn%  kam  succeeded  in  ii;  ciimamoQ, 
perhaps  also  clovdl,  grow  m  t^  interior.  The  steay  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  ih 
regularity  of  its  surfluie  from  mountains  and  rawae,  leave  little  space  adapted  to  the 
cultivation  of  rice;  and,  were  it  Mit  for  ila  baaanas,  its  cocoas,  its  jack  trees,  am- 
nios, and  other  fruit-beariof  epeeies,  Bhior.  could  not  maintain  its  scanty  poputt- 
tion.  Its  only  exports  are  sandal  wood,  the  salangan  swallow's  nests,  and  bees 
wax.§  The  bee  is  not  domeeioBted  here,  nor,  indeed,  in  any  part  of  these  islaodi 
or  of  Asia.  The  honey  of  this  insect,  in  these  equatorial  regions,  is  inferior  in  fla- 
vour to  that  of  higher  latitudes;  and,  as  the  plants  are  in  flower  during  the  whole 
year,  the  quantities  which  they  lay  up  are  comparatively  small,  so  that  tibe  hooey  li 
Arabia  is  imported  to  the  Indian  islands  as  a  luxury.  But  the  vegetation  support 
an  infinity  of  wild  bees,  affording  an  abundant  supply  of  wax,  which  is  largely  et 
ported  to  Bengal  and  China.  The  largest  supply  is  obtained  from  Timor  and  FlorLv 
The  water  of  the  rivers  is  said  to  be  deficient  in  salubrity.  The  hot  and  dry  »> 
aimate.  |  SOU,  which  roigns  from  May  to  November,  is  succeeded  by  ton'enb  ^ 
rain,  accompanied  by  a  violent  north-west  wind,  lasting  from  November  to  Hard 
DiMMea.  |  The  European  visitor  is  liable  to  fevers  of  a  fatal  character,  from  tk 
slightest  irregularity  in  exposure  to  the  air,  the  use  of  water,  of  baths,  or  of  i^ 
The  inhabitants  are  very  subject  to  cutaneous  diseases,  'arid  to  scurvy.  AnotW 
disadvantage  of  this  island,  so  highly  praised  by  M.  Peron,  is  the  want  of  a  safeaii^ 
convenient  harbour.  Its  Dutch  masters  have,  in  the  south-west  end.  Fort  Coac» 
Townsrotd-  I  <^^  ^^^^  <^  anchoring  ground  called  Coopang,  from  a  town  o(^ 
•<c^*  be  I  name,  very  pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst  of  delightful  orcbani$; 
which,  with  scarcely  any  culture,  produce,  all  the  year  round,  abundance  of  the  mod 
exquisite  fruits,  and  exhab  delicious  odours.  The  mixed  European  race,  the  DbuI 
colonists,  and  Malays  of  this  island,  pass  their  time  in  voluptuous  inactivity,  devcb 
ing  the  cares  and  labours  of  life  on  their  sUives.ir  The  north-east  side  is  s#^ 
to  the  Portuguese,  wdio,  after  abandoning  the  Fort  of  Lifao,  have  now  a  fort  at  ^ 
dil,  a  place  where  there  is  an  anchorage.  The  canton  of  Uikoessi,  on  the  nm 
coast,  is  possessed  by  a  Portuguese  colony,  mixed  with  aboriginal  natives.**  "p 
native  chiefs  of  the  whole  of  5ie  south  coast  are  independent,  and  reign  over  tribs 
of  negroes  similar  to  those  who  live  in  the  interior  of  Borneo,  and  the  other  ncigl 
chftiteceroT  I  bouriug  islands.  Despotism,  superstition,  and  voluptuousness,  haves 
the  people.  |  nerated  in  the  Timoreans  the  same  character  which  prevails  among  d 
other  ishuiders  of  these  regions.  Some  of  the  rajas  call  themselves  the  descendtfi 
of  caimans,  or  crocodiles,  and  seem  to  be  every  way  worthy  of  thii^  illustrious^ 
scent.  It  has  been  supposed  that  not  less  than  forty  languages  i^eJspoken  amoi 
the  rude  and  scattered  population  of  this  island,  ft  This  is  a  charact|ristic  by  whi 
the  Oceanian  negroes  are  distinguished  from  the  Malay  or  olive  race.     The  fonn^ 

•  Peron,  Vovage  uix  Terres  Auitrales,  ch.  8. 
t  Letchenatdt  de  Latour*    Aanales  des  Voyages,  t.  xvi.  p.  280. 

t  M.  de  Roaily,  in  a  MS.  Memoir,  read  to  the  Society  d'Emulation  of  the  Isle  of  France.^ 
§  Hogendorp's  Account  of  Timor,  translated  from  the  Dutch.    Annalea  des  Voyages,  t. 
p.  281. 
I  Crawford'!  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol.  iii'.  p.  438. 

1  Leschenault  de  Latour,  Description  de  Coupang,  Annalea  dea  Voyages,  t.  xvi.  p.  287. 
••  Hogendorp,  loc,  cit  p  279. 
tt  Crawford's  Hist,  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  vol  ii.  p.  79. 
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MifBt  eiljoyliig  fhe  ttdyMtag«6  of  onion  or  extenstre  matual  eomtnunicatioii,  have 
jjMMwessed  insulated  langnages  and  manners,  while  the  latter  exhibit,  in  these  paiw 
ticiilars,  proofs  of  the  aneient  unity  of  theff  nation. 

The  island  of  Samao,  on  the  south-west  of  Timor,  rather  barren, 
fhongh  covered  with  trees,  afibrds  a  shelter  to  vessels  driven  from  the 
anchorage  of  Coopang,  during  the  norlh*westem  monsoon.  The  island  of  Eambtng 
^tahibits  a  curiositj  in  physical  geography,  in  the  bubbKiig  up  of  MiiphuiOQS  waters, 
Hke  those  in  some  parts  of  Ita^^.*  The  Idand  of  Rotti,  beyohd  Baniao,  Is  both  larger 
and  more  fertile,  and  supplies  the  Dutch  with  rice  and  jaggmi,  or  palm  sugar. 
Cook  says  that  the  sugar  cane  grows  here.  The  inhabitants,  bMer  made,  and 
«Cronger  than  the  Timorians,  rsfhse  both  the  government  and  the  religioD  of  Euro- 
peans ;  they  are  said  to  lead  licentious  lives,  and  to  indulge  in  tiie  most  depraved 
inclinations.     The  inhabitants  of  the  little  island  of  Dao  are  bH  goMsmithe. 

Savoo  is  the  name  of  two  small  islands  to  west  of  the  preceding.  |  tv  s^roo 
Thoy  are  very  populous,  yet  export  a  large  quantity  of  rice»     Their  as-  j  '^^"^ 
tonishing  fertility  makes  them  productive  under  the  most  protracted  droughts.     The 
men  phick  out  their  beards,  and,  in  the  figures  wMi  which  their  bodies  are  maiked, 
preserve  some  traces  of  tattooing,  f 

The  large  island  called,  from  its  produce,  **  Sandal  wood  island,"  in  I  sandai  wood 
^  Dutch,  Sandal  Bosche,  has,  in  the  Malay  language,  the  name  of  Poolo  |  "'^'^ 
Tchinnana,  which  has  the  same  import.^  But  tlmt  valuable  article  is  exported  from 
it  only  in  small  quantity ;  some  suppose  that  the  natives  are  unwilling  to  cut  down 
the  trees,  believing  that  they  are  the  present  abodes  of  the  souls  of  their  ancestors.  § 
Cotton,  buffaloes,  horses,  poultry,  and  pheasants,  abound  in  this  island,  which  is  very 
steep  on  the  souUi  side.  At  present  it  is  nearly  independent  of  foreign  influence. 
According  to  some  late  authors,  the  true  name  of  the  island  is  Sumba. 

Ilie  clMin  of  islands  to  the  west  of  Timor  is  double.  We  have  followed  the  south- 
«m  Knks,  and  are  now  to  take  a  survey  of  the  northern,  which  are,  in  general,  larger 
and  closer  together.  Leaving  the  north  side  of  Timor,  we  count  four  islands  in  a 
>  westerly  direction,  called  Omba,  Pontar,  Lombet,  and  Sabrao  ;  but  we  know  little 
more  about  them  than  their  names.  The  last  of  then,  Sabrao,  is  high,  picturesque, 
^taid  full  of  villages.  |[  Solor  island  is  much  better  known.  The  Dutch,  |  Soior  Lkmi. 
who  have  a  fort  in  it  called  Frederic-Henry,  think  well  of  the  courage  of  the  Solo- 
'  fflahs  as  seamen,  and  keep  a  number  of  them  in  their  employment  The  whale  fish- 
ery famishes  these  islanders  with  oil  and  ambergris;  articles  which,  together  with 
bees  wax,  form  their  principal  exports.  IT 

The  island  of  Floris,  or  of  Ende,  is  nearly  as  large  as  Timor;  but,  I  blander  no- 
ma  the  only  European  establishment  on  it,  that  of  Larantooka,  belongs  to  |  ^ 
the  Portuguese,  our  knowledge  of  it  is  but  slender.  It  is  subject  to  earthquakes.  The 
Macassars  come  to  it  for  slaves,  oil  of  cocoa,  tortoise  shell,  wood,  and  wild  cinna- 
mon, though  this  last  is  prohibited  by  the  Dutch.**  In  this  island,  as  in  Timor,  there 
is  a  grOat  multiplicity  of  local  languages. 

The  large  island  situated  to  the  west  of  Floris,  and  separated  from  it  I  i^ndof^m. 
hy  the  strait  of  Sapy,  takes  indifferently  the  name  of  Bima,  or  Sumba-  |  "■^"^'"^ 
wa.  These  are  properly  the  names  of  two  different  kingdoms,  into  which  it  is 
divided,  one  at  the  east,  and  the  other  at  the  west  end.  The  Portuguese  call  it  Com- 
bava.  All  the  princes  of  the  island,  six  in  number,  have  in  one  confederate  body 
concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Dutch  Company,  by  which  the  latter  has  the  exclusive 
right  of  trade ;  but  the  treaty  is  not  rigorously  enforced.  The  exports  are  rice,  cad- 
janffjOt  ground  pistachio  nuts,  sapan  wood,tt  ^**j  ^^  horses.  J  J  Mr.  Crawford  re- 
marks that,  though  the  size  of  the  island  is  considerable,  there  are  only  I  Rmntrki  on 
five  languages  in  it  As  we  proceed  westward  civilization  is  more  ad-  |  "«■••* 
vanced,  and  the  languages  fewer  in  number.  In  the  civilized  portion  of  Celebes^  there 

•  Hogendorp,  loc.  cit  p.  312.  f  Cook's  Pint  Voyage,  book  iii.  ch.  9. 

*  Vmlentyn's  Map  of  the  Islanda  of  Timor,  &c.  *         *«« 

4  Hogendorp's  Account  of  Timor,  loc.  cit  p.  322.  I  Valentyn,  Bandy,  p..l20. 

5  Hojfendorp,  loc.  cit.  p.  320.  ••  Kadcrmachcr,  Descript  d«  Celebes,  p.  232. 
tt  lUdcrmachcr,  Celebes,  p.  253—256.  n  Vakntyn,  Macawar,  p.  141.  (vol,  i¥.) 
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are  not  more  than  finir;  (rix  in  Sumatra  $  and  oaljr  two  in  Java.*  Smnbaiva  ia  a  pnttf 
LsMkak.  I  large  town»  The  kingdom  of  thia  name  fonaerij  incfaided  the  iBlandoT 
Loraboky  now  connected  with  Bali.  Its  true  name  ia  Salaii|Mrang.  It  is  iich  m 
sapaa  wood. 

iiaitNCftMi.  I  We  have  now  made  the  interesting  toor  of  the  Mohiccas,  or  Spice 
islandsy  in  the  largest  acceptation  of  the  term,  letuniag  to  the  island  of  Bali,  wfakk 
was  described  under  the  head  of  the  Sun<)a  islands,  being  a  dependence  of  Jam 
We  have  some  remaiks  to  make  on  the  Molucca  sea.  like  all  those  parts  of  tbe 
ocean  which  are  under  and  near  the  equator,  it  is  full  of  aoophytes,  contains  raai^ 
coral  reefs,  and  is  subject  to  permanent  periodic  winds.  It  resembles  the  neigli- 
bouring  seas  in  containittg  a  great  number  of  volcanoes,  which  occasionallj  produce 
changes  in  the  form  of  its  b^.  One  phenomenoB  peculiar  to  this  sea,  is  the  pcpo- 
wum  vattff.  I  dical  appearaaoe  of  a  current  of  opaque  white  water,  like  milk,  which, 
from  June  till  August  or  S^tember,  covers  the  surface  of  the  basin  in  which  the 
Banda  islands  are  situaled.  It  is  first  seen  about  the  Keys  and  Timor-Laot,  then 
extends  north  to  the  shores  of  Amboyna  and  Coram,  and  west  to  those  of  Timor 
and  Ombai,  losing  itself  between  Floris  and  Celebes.  During  the  night  it  is  some- 
what luminous,  which  makes  the  eye  confound  it  vath  the  horizon.  It  is  dangeroos 
for  vesseb,  for  the  sea  seems  to  undergo  an  inward  boiling  agitation,  wherever  il 
passes.  During  its  prevalence  the  fish  disappear-t  This  white  water  seems  to  come 
fix)m  the  shores  of  New  Guinea  and  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

Tabu  of  Ocographical  Poniiona  tfi  Abrf  A-iMttam  Oeeanica;  or  Uu  Sunday  PhSippmy 

and  Molucca  iilandt. 


Placet. 


Latitade. 


Long.  East 
from  tiond. 


Attthoritiet. 


2  21     OS. 


Sumatra.  dcf-min.  «•. 

Acheen 5  22     0  N. 

Bencoolen 13  49  16  Si 

Fort  of  Palembang  •  .  2  40  0  S. 
Nassau  island,  northern  point  2  18  OS. 
Do.  southern  point  8  16  OS. 
Island  of  Lucipara  (in  Banca 

Strait) 3  10  45  S. 
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Island) 2    3    0  S. 

Craspar  Island  (in  the  strait 
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ton.) 

Java. 
Prince's  Island  (in  the  Sunda 

Strait) 

Island  of  Cracatoa  (ibid.) 

Batavia 

Idem 

Surabaya  ..... 

BORNBO. 

Banjermassing  •  •  . 
Island  of  Balambangan 
Fhiliffines. 

Manilla 14  86 

Cape  St.  Augustine      •     •     6  12 
Sooloo  Island      ....      5  56 
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12 
14 

40 
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0 
33  S. 
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23  S. 
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ON 

8N. 
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95  41  15  Mannevillette. 

102  10  45  Connaiss.  des  Terns. 

103  23  15  Batavian  Memoirs. 
Crisp.  Asiat.  Researches. 
Idem. 

106  17  45  Mannevillette. 
105  22  45  Idem. 

107  5  15Marchand.  Fleurieu. 


105  15 

105  36  15 
107    7  45 

106  54     1 
112  41  28|Ros8el. 


117    5  15Da]rympl( 


120  52 
126  10 

121  2 


15  Mannevillette. 
Idem. 

Batavian  Memoirs. 
Connaiss.  des  Tems. 


Batavian  Memoirs, 
e. 


Counaiss.  des  Tems. 

Idem. 

Dalrymple. 


•  Crawford's  Hist  of  the  Indian  Archipehgo,  vol.  it.  p.  80. 
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Moluccas. 
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Cayeli  (Booro)   .     .     ^ 
Timor,  north  point  •    . 
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Idem. 
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OCEANICA. 


PART  IV. 
JVW  HoUand  and  iU  Depm^dmcUi. 

From  the  arehipdago  ofnoith-weeteni  Oceanica,  where  the  Moluoeas  raise  their 
ipicy  heads,  we  proceed  by  a  short  interval  to  the  Great  Oceanic  land,  which  the 
Dutch  navigators  have  named  New  Holland.  These  were  the  first  who  procured 
br  us  any  d^tinct  knowledge  of  it,  though  the  Portuguese  and  Spaniards  had  landed 
n  its  shores  a  century  before.  In  bo  part  has  this  immense  ishuid  presented  any 
iqueouB  opening  by  which  the  interior  can  be  explored  by  navigators ;  no  deep  creeks, 
»r  large  navigable  rivers.  Hence  all  our  geogmplucal  knowbdge  of  this  extensive 
tountry  reduces  itsdtf  to  a  series  of  observations  on  its  coasts,  ai»d  even  these  labour 
BMler  interruptions. 

New  South  Wales,  or  the  east  coast  of  New  Holland,  begins  at  Gape  I  Me*  SMik 
fork,  the  point  at  which  it  comes  nearest  to  New  6uine&,  in  10)°  of  |  ^'^^ 
outh  latitude,  and  ends  at  Hickes's  point,  about  38  degrees  of  south  latitude ;  so  that 
his  coast  is  1870  miles  in  length.  The  claims  of  the  Enghsh  have  no  fixed  boun- 
bries;  they  s6em  desirous  to  confound  the  whole  of  New  Holland  under  the  modem 
lame  which  they  have  given  to  the  east  coast,  which  was  minutely  explored  by  Cap* 
sin  Cook.  .  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  the  French  geographers  had,  from 
I  comparison  of  the  tracks  navigated  by  Abel  Tasman,  previously  concluded  on  the 
adstence  and  direction  of  this  coast  itself. 

A  chain  of  mountains  seems  to  run  in  a  direction  parallel  to  this  coast,  I  cMn  of 
It  a  distance  of  from  500  to  800  miles.     It  is  only  of  late  that  a  passage  |  nooniaiH. 
las  any  where  been  found  across  that  chain.     The  coast  itself  is  high,  but  not  moun- ' 
ainous ;  and  is  partly  shaded  by  trees  of  gigantic  size.     Towards  the  south-east, 
t  great  part  of  it  id  covered  with  coppice:    much  also  is  occupied  with  marshes* 
^bout  Botany  Bay  the  soil  is  black,  rich,  and  exceedingly  productive  in  plants:  fi'om 
^8  last  circumstance  it  has  obtained  the  name  which  it  bears.     Thei  north-east  part 
l^ms  lower.     The  coast  is  covered  with  mangroves,  and  skirted  by  an  immense 
^  of  reefii^  rocks,  and  islets:  but  in  every  part  of  it  a  mountain  chfdn,  lymg  north 
^  south,  bounds  the  horizon;  and,  though  it  is  lower  than  the  limit  of  I  jM^ai^ 
^^tual  snow,  its  numerous  jtemces,  resembling  those  of  the  Alleghany  f 
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MoittilaiiM  and  Mowai  Atba,  long  prorad  imtinnoiiDtable  to  tte  keen  aad  entei^ 
ing  curiosity  of  EuropeaoB.  In  tie  neigUxmiliood  of  Port  JackBon,  the  first  terraces 
b^;in  et  a  distance  of  ten  or  twenty  miles  from  the  coast  SeTOial  ocpeditions,  un- 
dertaken for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  chain,  proved  unsuccessful*  Wilson  pro- 
ceeded 140  miles  in  a  south-west  direction,  along  an  extensive  tableland,  and  broad 
valleys*!  A  passage  was,  however,  at  last  discovered  in  1814,  and  a  road  is  nov 
opened  from  Port  Jackson  of  a  tolerably  easy  ascent;  but  the  descent  from  the  sun* 
mit  of  the  ridge  to  the  westward  is  steep  and  rugged.  Beyend  these  hills  a  largQ 
extent  of  arable  and  habitable  country  has  been  discovered;  and  some  large  rivers, 
which,  as  far  as  has  been  hitiierto  found,  seem  to  termioate  in  one  or  more  6]iteiinve 
morasses.  The  elevation  of  Mount  York,  the  highest  point  in  this  qcnrter,  abov« 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  only  3200  feet|    Their  breadth  is  fifty^eight  Bules. 

These  mountains  are  very  rocl^;  but  granite,  the  characteristic  of 
primitive  mountains,  has  not  been  found  as  one  of  their  constituent. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  sand-stone  and  quartz ;  but  in  the  flat  country,  to  the  west  of 
the  mountains,  granite  makes  its  appearance,  and  is  the  only  sort  of  stone  to  be  met 
with  for  200  iniles.  Limestone  is  found  in  some  parts,  and  Wilson  saw  an  enonnou 
block  of  rock  salt.  The  promontories  are  in  several  places  fluked  with  colonms  of 
basalt  In  Howe's  Island  these  are  high  enough  to  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  thirtj- 
three  miles.  The  specimens  of  granite,  mica,  and  rock  crystal,  which  have  beei 
brought  from  New  Holland  by  H.  Bailly,  and  deposited  in  the  collection  of  the  Couik 
cil  of  the  Mines  in  Paris,  are  sinukur  to  those  of  Europe.  None  of  the  predous  n^ 
tals  have  hitherto  been  seen;  but  strata  of  a  more  useful  mineral,  coal,  have  beci 
found  to  the  north  of  Port  Jackson,  at  a  j^aee  called,  from  that  circumstaooe,  Net* 
castle. 

Riven.  |  None  of  the  rivers  discovered  on  this  coast  have  the  appesianee  of  i 
long  course.  Near  to  Glasshouse  Bay,  Captain  Flinders  found  the  numth  of  a  vidi 
river.§  Endeavour  river,  farther  to  the  nor&,  is  quite  insignificant  Hawkesburf 
river  waters,  and  sometimes  inundates  the  English  colony.  Beyond  the  Blue  Moqik 
tains  two  rivers  have  been  found;  one  called  Lachlan  river,  runniiig  a -little  to  the 
south  of  west,  which  was  followed  by  Mr.  Oxley  in  1817  aa  far  as  600  niles  wol 
from  Sidney,  and  within  160  of  Cape  Beraouitti,  on  the  west  coast;  and  anotheri 
called  Macquarrie  liver,  which  has  been  fsttewed  to  d0<»  11'  of  aouth  latitude,  ud 
147*"  10'  of  east  longitude.  Both  are  found  to  terminate  in  marshes  or  shallow  lakes. 
It  is  most  probable  that  Uiey  qever  reach  the  sea,  and  that  nkiaBalely  their  water  tf 
entirely  dissipated  by  evaporation  from  an  extended  surfocO)  consistiDg  partly  of  ft 
lake  and  partly  of  amorass.  Seme  ttf  the  natives  pfeviously  gave  an  account  of  tt 
immense  inland  lake,  the  holders  of  which  were  inhabited  by  white  men;  but  thit 
account  was  pure  fabrieation.  The  country  has  been  foond  iminhabited;  and,  fron 
the  wildness  and  inutility  of  its  vegetation  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  moustaiiV) 
and  its  evident  liability  to  extensive  inundatkms,  is  uninhabitable.  In  a  westerly  dn 
rection  from  these  terminations  of  the  rivers,  no  elevated  grounds  have  beeo  seen  bf 
the  expeditions  of  discovery,  so  that  the  nature  of  the  country  beycmd  the  humid  flats 
remains  unknown.  || 

cRoMM  Md  I  Lying  to  the  south  of  the  equator,  New  Holland  has  seasons  co^^ 
"""""^  J  spending  to  those  of  the  south  of  Africa  and  America,  being  the  reverie 
of  those  of  Europe;  its  summer  corresponds  to  our  winter,  and  its  spfing  tootf 
autumn.  The  heat  of  December  rises  to  112''  of  Fahrenheit  The  forests  m 
the  grass  have  been  known  spontaneously  to  take  fircV  The  north-west  wind,  IH^ 
the  khamiten,  of  Egypt,  scorches  the  soil,  and  reduces  it  to  a  light  dust.**  Vioient 
rains  often  fall  on  the  Blue  Mountains,  cause  a  sudden  rise  of  the  rif  era,  and  tbeir 

*  Vinfo,  Voyage  auz  Terret  Auttnles,  i.  SM. 

f  ColUns's  Account,  &c.  ii.  p.  89. 

i  Wcntworth's  Description  of  New  South  Wales,  3d  edition,  p.  82. 

§  Collins,  vol  ii.  p.  347. 

I  Wentworth's  Description  of  New  South  Wales^  p.  88^133.  (3d  ecl'itioa.) 

1  Collins,  ii.  p.  72— 199.  i.  153. 

••  P€ron,tonMi.p.418. 
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«iemy  prodigkMily  Mgme&ted,  do^  The  erops  kare  soiae« 

mes  bean  devastated  hj  kail  of  enorraoua  siase;  some  stones  are  said  to  hare  been 
Nmd  eigbt  inches  long.  Nottrithstaading  these  disadTantages,  the  climate  is  Teiy 
ealthj,  and  Teiy  favourable  to  population.t 

The  vegetation  of  New  South  Wales  presents  two  gum  species,  the  I  rtgmAm, 
healypku  rutmforOf  and  the  scanOunrhma^  which  are  chaiacteristic  of  the  whole  of 
few  Holland.  Acajou  is  earaerted  from  it,  and  large  trees  have  been  discovered, 
wambling  pines  and  oaks*  Some  oi  the  wood  of  &e  forests  is  said  to  be  too  brit* 
e  for  the  purposes  of  carpentry.  Perhaps  the  interior  maj  displaf  a  vegetation 
ifierent  from  that  of  the  coasts.  Nature  has  been  sparing  of  indigenous  I  Armmwy 
limentaiy  plants  in  this  countrj.  Some  bad  gramineous  species,  arum  |  ^^^^ 
x>ts,  the  sago  palm,  the  cabbage  palm,  and  a  species  of  wild  pisang,  are  the 
DI7  native  vegetables  that  furnish  food  for  man.  The  Eucfil^Uu  piperita  pro- 
sees  an  oil  whick  is^found  a  good  lemedy  in  colic|  Wheat,  roause,  oats,  and 
fe,  are  all  cultivated,  the  two  former  in  largest  quantity.  Those  parts  in  which 
ifierent  trials  have  been  made,  have  rather  too  warm  a  climate  for  common 
srley  and  oals,  though  these  grains  have  been  found  to  succeed  tolerably' well  on 
he  poorer  soils.  The  skinless  barley,  or  Siberian  wheat,  arrives  at  great  perfec- 
ion.§  Potatoes,  cabbages,  carrots,  parsnips,  turnips,  pease,  beans,  onions,  and 
Htbe  v^tables  grown  in  England,  are  produced  in  ^e  EagUsh  colony.  The 
amo  locaU^  is  now  famed  for  the  goodness  and  variety  of  its  fruits ;  peaches,  apri- 
!ots,  nectarines,  oranges,  lemons,  guavas,  loquets,  cherries,  walnuts,  almonds,  grapes, 
Kara,  pomegranates,  and  melons,  attain  the  highest  maturity  in  the  open  air;  and 
he  pine-apple  may  be  reared  with  a  common  forcing  glass.  The  peach  is  the  most 
ibundant,  fluid  the  most  useful  of  the  fruits.  It  b  given,  as  m  America,  for  feeding 
lie  hogs,  and  is  fermented  into  cider.  ||  From  the  great  extent  of  terrestrial  latitude 
krongh  which  this  couatry  passes,  we  must  conclude  that  those  parts  which  lie  nearer 
he  tropic  and  the  equator  are  capable  of  yielding  products  suited  to  the  torrid  zone, 
»  soon  as  fair  experiments  are  made;  and  that  those,  on  the  contrary,  which  have 
I  higher  southeni  latitude,  wiU  exhibit  the  vegetation  of  odder  countries.  Accord^ 
igly  the  ishmd  of  Van  Diemen  has  been  found  to  produce  apples,  gooseberries,  and 
mne  other  fruits,  in  greater  perfection  than  the  colonial  settlement  of  Port  Jackson. 

Of  the  quadrupeds  of  New  South  Wales,  the  largest  is  the  kangaroo,  |  Aniaih. 
ibfch  is  sosnetimes  six  feet  long,  and  can  kill  a  dog  with  a  stroke  of  its  tail.  Some 
if  them  have  a  degree  <tf  el^gaaee  in  their  form.lT  There  is  also  the  kangaroo-rat, 
irpotopoo,  which  is  no  larger  than  a  common  rat.  The  phascatomys,  a  species  of 
opossum,  called  the  womlmt  by  the  natives,  has  some  points  of  resemblance  to  the 
Mr.  These  animals,  with  the  flying  squirrel,**  and  some  others,  are  examples  of 
he  tendency  of  the  quadruped  races  of  this  country  to  the  nature  of  the  didelphis, 
^roposaumt  hy  having  a  pouch  under  the  b^y.  The  tocftygiosAM  resembles  the 
ifiican  hedge-hog  in  figure,  and  the  American  ant-eater  in  its  habits.  It  is  not  cer- 
m  whetb^  any  wolves  are  found  in  this  country.  The  native  dogs  are  a  sort  of 
volves,  or  jackids;  they  do  not  bark;  some  of  them  are  very  handsome,  but  they 
^  not  tameable,  and  are  destructive  to  flocks. 

The  ornUkorviiichm  of  this  country  is  a  singular  animal,  nature  hav-  I  onhkaite- 
ng  in  its  structure  departed  from  her  usual  laws.  It  is  a  quadruped  with  |  ^^ 
ts  jaw  prolonged  so  as  to  form  a  bill  like  that  of  a  duck,  and  its  feet  webbed  like 
hose  of  that  bird.  No  appearance  of  breasts  has  been  found  in  the  female,  which 
ttakes  it  probable  that  it  is  oviparous.  In  its  internal  structure  it  has  some  charae- 
en  approaching  to  those  of  the  seal,  and  some  to  those  of  the  reptile  tribes,  whose 
^  are  hatch^  within  the  body  of  the  parent  Externally  viewed,  it  has  the  ap» 
learance  of  an  intermediate  link  between  the  seal  and  the  class  of  birds.  It  is  about 
lixteen  inchea  long,  ft  uid  lives  in  fresh  water  lakes. 

*  CoUiss»  ii.  p.  199,  Su>.  f  Hunter  on  the  Origin,  &c.  p.  375. 

\  Wentworth,  p.  124—136.  %  White's  Yoyage  to  New  South  Welcs,  p.  336. 

I  Wentworth,  p.  12r— 139.  Y  P^ron's  AtUs,  teb.  xxrii. 

**  White's  Voyage.  Zinnnerman,  Australien,  i.  891. 

\\  Blumenbach,  Abbildung  naturalia.  gcgenatccnde,  cab.  5.  No.  41. 
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Bhdfc  I      Binb  are  exceedingly  abundaol,  and  of  namereus  species.   Ann 

those  whicii  resemble  the  birds  of  Asia,  are  the  brown  eagle,  seTeral  kinds  of  U 
cons,  many  beaif^ful  parroquets,  rooks,  crows,  a  large  species  of  martiii-fiBher ;  tir 
are  also  bustards,  partridges,  and  pigeons.  This  comitiy  has  birds  peculiar  to  itecj 
The  largest  of  them  is  a  new  species  of  cassowary  called  the  emu,  whiclr  we  ti 
told  is  seven  feet  long,  and  its  flesh  tastes  like  beef.  It  is  intermediate  io  chanrj 
between  the  cassowary  of  the  Moluccas,  and  the  American  toucan.*  Tb«  M» 
mtra  mnperha  is  as  remarkable  for  beauty  as  the  cassowary  is  for  size.  Thb  birdb 
much  the  air  of  the  pheasant  and  the  peacock,  with  a  tail  formed  like  a  Ijre,  g&C£ 

\  ing  with  orange  and  silver  white,  f    Among  aquatic  iHrds  are  found  the  heroDf  i  ka 

of  f6fff  or  curlew,  and  pelicans  of  gigantic  size.  There  are  also  some  peculiar  if< 
Bteek  aim.    |  cies  of  the  duck  and  swan  kind.    The  black  swan  is  an  uncomiDODp! 

»  duction  of  this  continent    In  size  it  exceeds  the  common  white  swan.    Its  beaii 

a  rich  scarlet,  with  a  yellow  point  All  its  plumage  is  of  a  very  beautifol  black,  a 
eept  the  primary  and  secondary  feathers,  which  are  white.  The  eyes  are  blad.B 
the  feet  dark  brown.  It  is  found  on  the  Hawkesbury  river,  and  other  fresh  vi» 
near  Broken  Bay.    In  its  motions  it  has  all  the  gracefulness  of  the  white  ipeoa 

}  This  bird  was  first  discovered  by  the  Dutch  navigator,  Tlaming,  on  the  baobt 

I  Swan  river,  in  D'Endracht's  Land.t 

^  AaiiiAiiu      I      Green  turtles  abound  about  Norfolk  island  and  Howe's  islaod  Hie 

also  make  their  appearance  on  the  coast  of  New  Holland.  There  are  a  great  bk 
lizards  and  serpents.  The  blue  crab  is  an  animal  of  uncommon  beauty.  Tbeiii 
terflies  are  splendidly  diversified. 

Ffah.  I      Among  the  cetaceous  tribes  are  dolphins  and  porpoises.   Thoet 

also  a  singular  fish  which,  when  lefl  uncovered  by  the  ebbing  of  the  sea,  leaps  iba 
like  the  grasshopper  by  means  of  strong  fins.§  Thus,  in  these  regions  we  fiod  dai 
while  nature  has  confounded  birds  with  quadrupeds,  she  haa  in  some  measure  allofi 
the  fish  to  take  possession  of  the  land.  The  instincts  of  animals  seem  to  hare  aos^ 
extensive  range  in  proportion  to  the  degradation  of  the  human  intellect  in  the  as 
regions.  The  activity  of  the  inferior  creation  presents  a  curious  contiast  to  booi 
indolence  and  indifference. 

loiNiiitnitf.    I      New  South  Wales  seems  to  ofiTer  at  least  three  native  varieties  of  it 
habitants,  aU  belonging  to  the  race  of  Oceanian  negroes.    In  the  neigfabourbood' 
Ghisshouse  Bay,  the  savages  have  large  headfei,  which  fin  shq>6  resemble  thoee  (^ 
ourang-outang.    Their  very  limited  intellects,  their  hairy  bodies,  and  habitnalifiiii) 
m  climbing  trees,  seem  to  bring  them  near  the  monkey  character.  |l    To  the  eoei^ 
west  of  the  English  colony,  tribes  have  been  found  which  speak  a  distinct  hmgoN* 
and  have  hardier  constitutions  than  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  tfatt  coU' 
The  latter  are  the  only  race  that  is  weU  known  to  us.    Perhaps  no  people  inr 
world  has  made  less  progress  towards  civilization.    They  are  simply  divi<Mr 
families  or  tribes,  each  of  which  is  distinguished  by  adding  the  syllable  ?^  ^ 
name  of  its  place  of  residence.    The  south  shore  at  Botany  Bay  is  caUed  Gvt^  i 
DemiptioB  or  I  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  iQ  ^^  QwM'gid.    The  features  of  the  women  aiei 
the  o«c»g»L  I  altogether  unpleasant    A  black  thick  beard,  and  pieces  of  bone  sj" 
in  the  cartilages  of  the  nose,  give  the  men  a  disgusting  appearance,  and  the. 
odour  of  their  bodies,  from  the  fish  oil  with  which  they  habitually  anoint  theoifel 
to  obviate  the  supposed  noxious  agency  of  the  air,  and  the  bites  of  the  oiusqutt 
They  paint  themselves  with  white  or  red  figures.     The  women  are  distinguish^ 
the  want  of  two  joints  of  the  little  finger  of  the  lefl  hand.     This  practice  of  amp* 
tion,  together  with  that  of  extracting  one  or  two  teeth  of  the  boys  at  an  ^^'^1^ 
are  thought  by  some  to  be  intended  for  the  purpose  of  innuring  them  to  ^^^ 
with  fortitude.     Their  eye-sight  is  uncommonly  acute.     Some  of  them  are  aliw 
as  black  in  complexion  as  the  African  negroes;   others  are  copper«coloured:  tM 
hair  is  generally  long,  and  not  woolly  like  that  of  the  Africans.    There  musu  bfl|j| 
ever,  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  if  the  print  of  a  native,  called  Coham  Vfoffi,  ? 

•  Zimmermaii,  Auitnlien,  p.  884.  t  Collins,  ii.  p.  87.  ^  ,_^1 

;  Valentyn,  DeMriptioa  de  Banda,  vol  iv.         %  G.  Forster'a  Opusculi^p.  355,  («"»*' 
I  Colhni,  i.  554.  r  r 
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bj  BIr.  Dixon,  k  oomci,  which  we  have  no  reaeon  to  doubt*  They  have  Satteoed 
or  aqueliae  noses,  wide  nostrils,  hollow  eyes,  thick  eyebrows,  thick  lips,  larger 
mouths  than  any  oUier  people,  and  white  regular  teeth.^  Their  arms,  legs,  and  thighs, 
are  extremely  lean,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  indifferent  qusiity  of  their  diet 
Those  on  the  sea-coast  live  on  fish;  a  few  live  in  the  woods  on  such  animals  as  they 
can  catch,  and  climb  the  trees  to  eat  the  honey  contained  in  them,  or  to  catch  flying 
squirrels  and  opossums.^  Their  huts  are  rudely  constructed  of  the  bark  |  nwdfiagi. 
of  trees,  in  the  shape  of  kilns.  The  fire  is  placed  at  the  entrance,  and  the  interior  is 
full  of  smoke  and  dirt  There  they  sleep  promiscuously,  in  so  far  as  their  hostilities 
and  frequent  assassinations  will  allow.  It  is  only  in  the  fabrication  and  use  of  their 
weapons  that  we  perceive  any  proofs  of  intelligence.  With  the  aid  of  a  wooden  rest 
they  throw  their  javelins  with  such  dexterity  as  to  be  sometimes  formidable  to  Euro- 
peans. The  V  kill  fish  with  a  kind  of  fork.  The  women  also  fish  with  lines  made  of 
the  inner  bark  oi  some  trees,  and  hooks  made  of  the  shell  of  the  pearl  oyster,  filed  to 
the  requisite  form  with  a  stone.  Some  of  them  catch  kangaroos  in  snares.  Cater- 
pillars and  worms  also  constitute  a  part  of  their  food.  Their  canoes  are  made  of  the 
bark  of  trees,  fixed  on  wooden  frames.  Nothing  can  equal  the  brutality  of  these 
tribes  in  the  treatment  of  the  weaker  sex.     In  order  to  obtain  a  woman  |  coutriiipaBd 


in  marriage,  a  man  lies  in  wait  for  her  in  some  place  of  retreat,  knocks  |  nMiriMioi 
her  down  with  a  bludgeon  or  wooden  sword ;  and,  while  she  is  yet  besmeared  with 
^  blood,  takes  her  to  his  own  home,  where  the  nuptial  ceremony  is  completed  in  a  man- 
''  ner  too  shocking  to  be  described.     Polygamy  is  very  generally  practised.    Both 
''sexes  go  naked,  and  have  no  feelings  of  shame.     One  tribe,  which  is  strong  and 
.  numerous,  maintains  the  singular  privilege  of  extracting  a  tooth  from  all  the  youths 
^  belonging  to  another;  this  being  the  only  mark  of  superiority  on  the  one  side,  and  ho- 
mage on  the  other.  This  tribute  of  the  teeth  is  exacted  every  foiu*  years,  and  is  repre- 
sented, in  a  number  of  engravings  published  by  Mr.  Collins,  as  a  singular  feature  of 
savage  life.    In  some  parts  of  these  plates  we  see  the  figure  and  character  of  man 
'  degraded  by  being  placed  on  all  four,  and  fiumished  wiUi  an  artificial  tail,  as  if  the 
dog  or  the  kangaroo  were  his  superior.    In  other  parts  the  custom  now  mentioned 
seems  to  be  a  sort  of  initiation  to  physical  pain  and  the  hardships  of  war.;^    They 
have  very  faint  notions  of  a  future  state,  believing  that  at  death  they  shall  |  snpeniSdtnt. 
'  either  roam  through  the  regions  of  the  air  like  cuckatoos,  or  return  to  the  clouds 
'  from  whence  thev  origi|ially  came — a  strange  notion,  common  otthem  with  the  Alfoors 
in  the  island  of  Coram.     These  poor  savages  are  also  enslaved  by  superstition;  be- 
lieving in  magic,  sorcery,  and  ghosts.    The  latter  may  probably  owe  their  rise  to  the 
disturbed  sleep  and  the  habitual  terrors  of  their  miserable  lives.     They  employ 
charms  against  thunder  and  lightning;  and  pretend  to  foresee  future  events  by  the 
meteors  called  fsdling  stars.    -When  children  die,  they  bury  them ;  but  the  bodies  of 
Varriors  who  are  past  the  meridian  of  life  are  burned:   and  their  graves  are  distin- 
'niished  by  rude  monuments.    If  a  woman  dies  while  suckling  an  infant,  the  latter  is 
buried  alive  in  its  mother's  grave.§    Tet  these  barbarians  are  seen  crying  over  the 
grave  of  a  child  or  a  friend.    Their  eyes,  humanized  by  the  tears  of  af-  |  Langiuig*. 
(ection,  are  then  turned  up  to  heaven.    They  show  some  respect  for  old  men,  and  do 
not  labour  under  that  irresistible  propensity  to  theft  which  characterizes  the  isl- 
anders of  Polynesia.     Mr.  Collins  has  given  us  a  short  vocabulary  of  their  language. 
It  is  bold,  harmonious,  and  expressive,  and  has  no  resemblance  to  any  other  known 
language.    But  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  languages  seem  to  differ  as  much 
from  one  another  as  firom  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

England  has  long  been  in  the  practice  of  disposing  of  her  bad  sub-  t  Engiith  co- 
Jecta  in  a  manner  both  philanthropic  and  politic,  by  transporting  them  to  |  ^^^' 
bertain  distant  countries  which  they  employ  them  in  cultivating  and  peopling.  It  was 
in  this  manner  that  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  and  Delaware  first  received  a  civilized 
population.     On  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war,  there  was  some  hesitation  in 

*  Namttve  ofs  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales,  Edinburgh,  1822.    See  the  frontispiece. 

t  Collina't  Account  of  Botany  Hay,  poinm. 

^  Collins,  vol.  i.  p.  567—581.  §  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  60r. 
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the  choice  of  a  ooontry  to  which  ensBhuiB  ifaould  be  sent,  who  had  received  a  eeo- 
tonce  of  bamshmeot  Sir  Home  Popham  was  first  employed  in  examiniiig  for  this 
purpose  the  coast  of  CafTraria,  between  Negro  Cape  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope: 
but,  on  the  representations  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  New  South  Wales  obtained  the  pre- 
ference. Here  the  first  vessel,  laden  with  colonists,  arrived  on  the  SOth  of  Januanr, 
1788.  The  first  place  of  settlement  was  Botany  Bay ;  but,  this  not  having  answered 
the  expectations  formed.  Governor  Phillips  determined  on  removing  the  colony  to  a 
place  twelve  miles  to  the  north,  caDed  Port  Jackson,  containing  one  of  the  finest 
harbours  in  the  world,  about  twelve  miles  long,  with  numerous  creeks  and  bays. 
TowB  oTSfd- 1  Sydney,*  the  capita]  and  seat  of  government  of  this  remarkable  co 
*^'  I  lony,  is  in  dd""  55'  of  south  latitude  and  151^  25'  of  east  longitude, 

about  seven  miles  from  the  entrance  of  the  bay  called  the  heads  of  Port  Jackson. 
It  stands  principally  on  two  necks  of  land,  along  which  the  water  is  in  general  of 
sufficient  depth  to  allow  vessels  of  the  largest  burden  to  approach  to  the  sides  of  t^e 
rocks.  In  the  first  instance  all  the  houses  were  built  according  to  the  wishes  of  in  li- 
viduals,  without  any  plan,  so  that  the  older  part  of  it,  called  **  the  Rocks,"  is  qui«e 
irregular.  But  by  the  arrangements  of  Governor  Macquarrie,  a  perfect  regularitj 
has  been  established  in  most  of  the  streets.  It  contains  about  7000  inhabitants,  but 
is.  diffused  over  a  proportionably  large  space.  The  houses  are  in  general  small,  and 
each  has  a  garden  adjoining  to  it.  It  contains  many  public  buildmgs,  and  a  fcv 
elegant  private  houses,  built  by  successful  traders,  which  give  it  the  character  of  a 
rising  metropolis.  The  market,  which  is  held  three  days  in  the  week,  is  well  supplied 
with  a  variety  of  provisions.  It  has  a  bank  with  a  capital  of  dS20,000,  which  is  allowed 
eight  per  cent,  on  money  lent  in  discounting  bills.  It  has  one  of  those  valuable  institu- 
tions of  recent  invention,  called  '*  saving  banks,"  which  so  happily  promote  a  provided 
spirit  among  the  labouring  classes.  There  are  two  gratuitous  schools,  one  for  boys  and 
another  for  girls,  at  which  224  children  are  at  present  educated;  and  some  other  insti- 
tutions particularly  directed  to  the  dissemination  of  religious  instruction.  In  this  place, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  colony,  there  are  excellent  academies  for  the  education  of  the 
children  of  people  in  good  circumstances.  A  weiekly  newspaper  has  been  printed 
here  almost  from  its  first  establishment. 

At  the  head  of  the  harbour  of  Port  Jackson,  fifteen  miles  from  Sydney,  is  anoth^ 
FuMMtta.  I  town  called  Paramatta,  to  which  the  river,  for  the  lapt  eight  milos^  is  onlj 
navigable  for  boats  of  fifteen  tons  burden.  This  town  consists  chiefly  of  one  street, 
a  mile  long.  Though  inferior  to  Sydney  in  the  style  of  buildings,  it  contains  some 
good  ones,  which,  with  the  church,  the  government  house,  the  new  orphan  house^ 
and  some  villas,  give  it  a  respectable  appearance.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
1200.  Two  annual  fairs  are  held  here.  It  contains  some  excellent  public  institu- 
tions, one  of  the  most  interesting  of  which  is  a  school  for  the  education  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  founded  five  years  ago.  It  has  produced  some 
pleasing  and  promising  efiects,  and  the  children  discover  not  the  least  deficiency  in 
mental  capacity. 

Further  from  the  sea,  and  about  thirty-five  miles  from  Sydney,  is  the  town  of 
Wittdior.  I  Windsor,  situated  on  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  large  navigable  river 
Hawkesbury;  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Broken  Bay,  to  the  north  of  Port  Jackson. 
It  stands  on  a  hill  about  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  buildings  here,  as 
at  Paramatta,  are,  in  general,  weather-boarded  without,  and  lathed  and  plasterctl 
within.  It  contains  a  church,  a  government-house,  hospital,  barracks,  court-house^ 
store-house,  and  jaiL  It  contains  a  more  splendid  inn  than  any  other  in  the  colony. 
Its  population  is  about  600  souls,  consisting  chiefly  of  settlers,  who  have  farms  in 
the  neighbourhood,  with  a  few  inferior  traders  and  mechanics, 
luwhcihrnr  I  Windsor  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  South  Creek  river  with 
riw.  I  the  Hawkesbury.     The  course  of  the  latter  (which,  higher  up,  is  called 

the  Nepean)  forms  a  sort  of  semicircular  sweep,  rising  forty  miles  to  the  souUi  of 
Sydney,  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  the  coast,  proceeding  northerly,  as  well  as 
inland  and  westerly,  then  turning  east  and  falling  into  the  sea  at  Broken  Bay,  nearly 
as  far  north  as  its  rise  is  to  the  south  of  the  cc^ital.     It  is  navigable  for  vessels  o( 

*  Sec  Mr.  Wcutworlh'i  iulerciting  account  of  tlit  Topo|^raphy  of  ibis  Cuk>iir. 
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100  tons  for  about  four  milee  above  lirindflor;  wbkh  is  140  mfleB  bj  water  from  its 
mouthy  though  only  thirty-five  in  a  straight  line  by  land.  The  Hawkesbury  is  re- 
markable for  its  inundations,  which  occur,  not  annually,  but  occasionally.  There 
have  been  four  within  the  last  two  years.  In  the  preceding  six  there  had  not  been 
one.  In  these  inundations,  cattle,  crops,  and  men,  are  swept  away  in  indiscriminate 
devastati<m.  They  arise  IVom  the  rains  which  fiUl  among  the  Blue  Mountains,  pro- 
moted by  the  slow  current  of  the  river,  but  not  increased  by  any  confinement  in  the 
mfoation  of  the  low  country;  for,  after  the  banks  of  the  river  are  filled,  the  water 
spreads  over  plains  too  extensive  for  the  eye  to  reach.  Such  occurrences^  when 
they  happen,  occasion  a  great  destruction  of  produce;  but  on  the  latest  occasion  of 
this  kind  the  BcarciQr  was  considerably  relieved  by  a  large  importation  of  grain  from 
the  more  recent  colony  of  Van  Diemen's  Island. 

The  town  of  Liverpool  is  about  eighteen  miles  west,  and  a  little  south  |  UtcipooL 
from  Sydney,  on  St  George's  river;  which  flows  into  Botany  Bay,  and  is  navigable 
for  boats  of  twenty  tons  burden  as  high  up  as  the  town.  This  town  is  only  of  eight 
years'  standing.  The  surrounding  land  is  indifferent,  but  to  the  south  there  are  some 
remarkably  fertile  distriets;  and  Liverpool  is  likely  to  derive  a  degree  of  prosperity 
from  its  central  situation,  between  these  districts  and  Sydney. 

This  colony  has  its  regular  establishment  of  courts,  for  the  adminis-  i  ^^Jj^lJjJ^ 
tration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice.  The  roads,  which  have  been  formed  |  ^prnment*. 
between  the  different  towns,  by  the  direction  of  the  governors,  especially  by  Go- 
vernor Macquarrie,  have  been  admired  for  their  goodness  and  great  extent,  particu- 
larly one  leading  across  the  Blue  Mountains  to  a  new  station  cdled  Bathurst,  on  the 
west  side  of  that  range,  which  is  180  miles  from  Sydney.  The  climate  of  this 
colony  has  been  found,  on  the  whole,  agreeable  and  salubrious.  Pulmonary  consump- 
thm  and  dysentery  are  the  prevailing  Psoases.  Hitherto  we  have  heard  of  no  such 
fiUal  epidemic  fevers  as  are  so  frequent  in  some  other  colonies  situated  in  warm 
climates.  The  small  pox  was  introduced  among  the  natives  by  Captain  Cook's 
crews,  and  conunitted  dreadfol  devastation ;  the  descriptions  of  which  are  still  handed 
down  in  simple  songs,  among  the  descendants  of  the  sufferers.  The  soil  is  found 
to  vary  greatly  in  fertility,  b^g  most  barren,  in  general,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  ihe  shore,  and  more  fertUe  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twenty  miles.  The 
banks  of  the  rivers,  in  some*places,  yield  exuberant  crops.  On  those  of  the  Nepean, 
an  acre  of  land  has  been  known  to  produce,  in  one  year,  fifty  bushels  of  wheat,  and 
a  hundred  of  maisee. 

About  sixty  miles  to  the  northward  of  Port  Jackson  is  the  town  of  I  vewcMtie«id 
Newcastle,  at  the  month  of  the  Coal  river.  Its  population  is  550  souls ;  |  ^^^  "^- 
all  of  whom,  except  about  thirty  free  settlers  and  fifty  troops,  are  incorrigible  ofibnders, 
who  have  been  convicted  in  the  colony,  and  re-transported  to  this  place;  where  they 
are  worked  in  chains,  in  the  burning  of  lime,  and  the  procuring  of  coal  and  timber. 
These  articles  are  psprtly  used  in  carrying  on  the  public  works  at  Port  Jackson,  and 
partly  sold  by  government  for  the  use  of  Sie  colonists.  The  coal  mines  |  codoiiMi. 
are  considerabty  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  the  strata  are  visible  on  the 
face  of  the  cUfis;  very  rich,  and  as  easily  worked  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The 
fime  is  made  by  calcining  oyster  shells,  which  are  found  in  large  heaps  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  five  or  six  feet  above  die  level  of  the  sea.  Cedar  and  rose-wood 
are  the  chief  species  cut  down,  and  have  been  removed  in  such  quantities  that  they 
cannot  now  be  obtained  without  going  150  miles  or  more  up  the  river.  The  harbour 
is  tolerably  good,  and  receives  vessels  of  800  tons.  A  certain  way  up  this  river,  it 
is  thought  probable  that  the  summer  heats  are  suificient  for  the  production  of  cotton, 
an  article  which  would  greatly  add  to  the  opulence  of  the  colony.  The  fertility  of 
the  land  round  the  harbour  is  superior  to  that  of  Port  Jackson;  and  it  will  probably, 
by  its  varied  advantages,  attract  a  rapid  accession  of  settlers. 

The  attention  of  the  colony  has  been  directed  to  a  situation  still  far-  I  iN>rt  mm- 
ther  north  than  the  Coal  river,  and  to  which  the  name  of  Port  Mac-  |  v»tne. 
qnarrie  has  been  given  by  Mr.  Oxley,  whose  expedition  of  inland  discovery  took 
this  direction  after  having  traced  the  Macquarrie  river  beyond  the  Blue  Mountains 
asi  far  as  possible.    Port  Macquarrie  is  situated  between  the  points  called  '*  Smoky 
Vol.  IL— Z  z 
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Poiot"  and  ''The  Three  Brothers,'*  in  sooth  latitude  81*  %V  9Qf'.  It  had  been  seen 
bj  Captain  Flinders.  Mr.  Oxley,  howeTer,  discovered  that  it  had  a  nayigable  en* 
trance,  and  that  the  adjoining  country  is  fine  and  fertile.  From  its  latitude  sangoine 
expectations  are  entertained  that  some  of  the  productions  of  warm  climates  will 
succeed  in  this  place,  and  that  a  reciprocal  interchange  of  commodities  may  arise 
between  it  and  the  settlements  of  the  more  southerly  and  temperate  climates,  conr 
ducive  to  the  prosperity  of  both. 

We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the  more  inland  parts  in  die  latitudes 
of  the  British  colonies,  as  the  only  specimen  yet  known  to  us  of  the 
interior  of  this  singular  continent  The  first  Imown  piss  ieadung  over 
these  mountains,  which  was  discovered  in  1814,  is  narrow,  and  at  one  place  has  a 
steep  descent  towards  the  interior.  A  more  easy  communication  between  these 
new  regions  and  the  first  settlements  was,  in  1819,  discovered  by  an  eqiedition  of 
fifteen  days,  executed  by  a  large  stock-holder  of  the  name  of  Throsby.  It  is  to  the 
south  of  the  one  first  discovered,  and  runs  through  lands  of  the  best  desciiptioii. 
For  an  extent  of  200  miles  beyond  the  mountains  the  countiy  abounds  with  rich 
herbage,  and  ia  well  supplied  with  running  water.  As  long  as  the  rivers  Lfschlan 
and  Macquarrie  run  nearly  parallel  to  the  mountain  range,  the  one  southerly  and  the 
other  northerly,  they  are  fed  by  a  profusion  of  rivulets ;  but  when  they  begm  to  take 
H  westerly  course,  a  want  of  water  is  perceptible,  and  increases  with  the  distance. 
The  country  is,  in  general,  free  from  underwood,  and  in  many  places  has  no  timber 
at  all.  Bathurst  plains,  where  there  is  a-roilitaiy  dep6t,  contains  60,000  acres,  on 
which  there  is  scarcely  a  tree.  The  extensive  tract  of  country  thus  discovered  is 
kss  adapted  for  increasing  population  than  the  easterly  territory,  in  consequence  of 
the  distance  and  comparative  difficulties  of  the  communication  between  it  and  conn* 
tries  already  peopled;  but  its  herbage  is  sweeter  and  more  nutritive  for  live  stock; 
and  its  remote  situation  adapts  it,  in  the  mean  time,  to  an  unlimited  extension  of  the 
speculations  of  the  grazier. 

State  or  »  I  From  the  materials  of  which  the  population  of  this  whole  colony  was 
^^'  I  originally  composed,  it  could  not  be  expected  to  be,  in  the  first  instance, 

virtuous  and  orderly.  Tet  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that  several  individuals,  who  had  been 
transported  for  the  gross  ofiensiveness  of  their  actions  in  Europe,  have  betaken 
themselves  to  a  virtuous  industry ;  have  maintained  the  most  respectable  conduct ; 
and  earned  the  reward  of  their  ameliorated  lives,  in  the  acquirement  of  a  comfort- 
able,  and  even  an  opulent  establishment  The  prospects  of  success  which  the 
country  afibrds,  have  also  attracted  free  persons  from  Great  Britain,  iiiio,  of  course, 
are  justly  viewed  as,  in  the  first  instance,  more  to  be  depended  on  than  convicts. 
Tet  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  too  many  of  these  have,  by  their  ungenerous  principles, 
*gg*^  I  and  their  systematic  and  unbending  aversion  to  the  society  of  any  quon- 
MMH.  I  dam  convict,  however  meritorious,  created  more  mischief,  in  the  form  of 
division  and  discord,  than  can  be  compensated  by  the  example  of  all  Uieir  virtues. 
This  evil  can  only  be  counteracted  by  new  judicious  combinations,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  enabling  the  varieties  of  tiie  population  to  maintain  some  cordial  inter- 
course, guarded  by  regulations,  directed  to  the  prevention  of  all  the  bad  conse- 
quences of  hazardous  communications.  A  generous  forgetfulness  of  faults,  extended 
by  one  individual  to  another,  is  liable  to  be  abused.  But  where  no  forgetfulness  is 
understood  to  be  implied,  and  no  romantic  confidence  displayed,  yet  the  system  of 
distance  not  sufiered  to  be  carried  beyond  the  bounds  necessary  to  secure  the  future 
good  habits  of  all  concerned,  methods  the  most  conciliating  and  friendly  might  be 
openly  followed,  which  would  exhibit  points  worthy  of  the  approbation  and  imitation 
of  other  communities,  which  are  conceived  to  be  more  happily  constituted,  only  be- 
cause those  who  describe  them  have  not  turned  their  attention  to  the  gall  and  the 
wormwood  which  enter  their  coropositioiu  We  have  been  informed  that  some  indi- 
viduals, otherwise  respectable,  have  declined  to  sit  in  a  court  of  justice  with  any  one 
iN^o  had  been  forcibly  transported.  Legislative  enactments,  tending  to  counteract 
■mch  fastidious  steps,  might  be  conceived ;  but  novel  legislation  is  always  a  delicate 
\t  and,  unless  adapted  to  circumstances  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  administered 
\  an  enlightened  and  refined  policy,  might  be  productive  of  extensive  unforeseen 
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wimdmtF^A  kurge  propoftion  of  the  convicts,  however,  give  little  eTideoce  of  refor- 
mation in  their  principles  and  lives. 

Agriculture,  and  the  other  useful  arts,  have  made  consnderable  pro-  |  bdnmy. 
gresa  since  the  first  establishment  of  the  colony.  The  poverty  of  the  earliest  se^> 
tiers,  and  the  want  of  general  resources,  made  Uie  hoe  husbandry  necessaiy,  but  the 
plough  is  now  almost  universally  introduced  in  agriculture.  Several  of  the  convicts 
work  in  mechanical  arts  to  which  they  had  been  originally  educated,  and  thus  coa* 
tribute  to  the  conveniences  of  life.  Some  individuals  have  embarked  considerable 
capital  in  various  manufactures,  such  as  woollen  cloths,  hats,  earthen  ware,  salt,  can*- 
dies,  soap,  breweries,  tanneries,  and  estabhshments  of  carpenters,  blacksmiths,  tin- 
men, rope-makers,  and  other  artificers.  Mr*  Wentworth  supposes  the  whole  capital 
invested  in  the  colonial  manufactories  to  be  nearly  £50,000.  Considerable  trade 
and  inccmaie  are  derived  firom  ^he  following  various  sources : 

Bxpended  by  goverament,*      ........  £80,000 

Ditto         by  foreign  shipping,           -        ^        -      .  •        •        •        .  6,000 
Brought  annually  by  emigrants  and  convicts,       .        .        .        -        .  80,000 
Artieles  of  export,  collected  from  the  adjacent  seas  and  shores ;  as  seal- 
skins, fish  imI,  and  sandal- wood,          .        .        .        .        ^        .  15,000 

Produce  exported  to  Afiica,  India,  and  north-westera  Oceanica,            -  10,000 

Wool  grown  in  the  colony,       •.......•  10,000 

Other  sundries,       •....•..••  6,000 

£157,000 

The  govwnment  collects,  from  various  taxations,  a  revenue  of  £21,180. 

From  Port  Jackson  the  direction  of  die  coast  is  due  south,  as  far  as  Cape  Howe, 
where  It  turns  to  the  south-west.  The  country,  consisting  of  extensive  plains, 
terminates  in  Wilson's  promontory,  which  is  the  southern  extremity  of  the  whole 
continent. 

The  large  Island  of  Tan  Dixmxn,  which  it  will  be  convenient  to  de-  I  y„  ncnoA 
scribe  in  this  place,  is  separated  from  New  South  Wales  by  a  channel  |  i*>»d. 
called  Bass's  Strait,  which  is  100  miles  broad,  and  contains  a  great  many  small  isl- 
ands. It  is  situated  between  the  parallels  of  40^  and  44°  of  south  latitude,  and  be- 
tween 145°  and  149°  of  east  longitude.  It  was  discovered  in  1644  by  Tasman,  who 
named  it  Tan  Diemen's  land,  in  honour  of  the  Dutch  governor-general  in  the  East 
Indies.  It  was  considered  as  a  part  of  the  mainland  of  New  Holland  till  1797,  when 
Captain  Flinders,  then  a  lieutenant  of  the  ship  Reliance,  and  Mr.  Bass,  the  surgeon, 
discovered  Port  Dalrymple  on  its  north  coast,  circumnavigated  the  island,  and,  on 
returning  to  Sidney,  represented  it  as  a  promising  country  for  a  new  colonial  settle- 
ment 

In  1803  the  first  English  settlement  was  formed  at  Risdon,  consisting  of  a  few 
convicts  from  Port  Jackson,  and  a  small  military  and  civil  establishment 

In  1804,  an  estabUshment  under  Lieut  Colonel  Collins  was  removed  from  Port 
Philip  in  B»8s's  Strait,  on  the  south  coast  of  New  Holland,  to  the  south  of  Van  Die- 
men's  island,  to  the  very  place  where  Hobart  Town,  the  present  capital,  stands. 
About  the  year  181 1  the  dependency  of  Norfolk  island  was  abandoned ;  and  its  in- 
habitants were  chiefly  removed  to  this  island,.part  being  settled  on  the  Derwent,  above 
Hobart  Town,  in  a  place  hence  called  New  Norfolk,  and  the  remainder  in  a  fine  dis- 
trict in  the  north  part  of  the  island,  called  Norfolk  Plains,  near  the  village  of  Laun- 
ceston,  previously  formed. 

The  aborigines  of  this  island  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  Port  I  ori^'nai 
Jackson,  and  other  parts  of  New  Holland;  but  their  complexions  are  of  |  iniMt»taiiifc 
a  deeper  black,  and  their  hair  more  universally  woolly.    They  are  deficient  in  soma 
of  the  arts  pmctised  by  the  former.    They  have  no  sort  of  canoes,  and  in  moving 
across  streams  or  nanow  channels,  merely  make  use  of  the  rudest  temporary  rafts. 

*  WcBtworth's  Aoeount  of  New  South  Wtles. 
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Their  spears  are  heavier  and  worse  made;  and,  in  throwing  thenii  ikey  make  use  of 
no  wooden  rest,  like  those  of  the  continental  tribes.  Their  huts,  however,  are  much 
better  formed.  Their  language  is  totally  distinct  from  any  one  spdten  on  the  con- 
tinent. Their  tempers  are  less  ferocious,  and  their  countenances  more  humane  than 
those  of  the  New  Hollanders!  They  have  shown  themselves  less  disposed  to  enter- 
tain dread,  distrust,  and  hostility  to  their  European  visiters,  till  a  veiy  lamentable  oc^ 
currence  converted  their  unsuspecting  friendliness  into  well-founded  terror,  and  im- 
placable antipathy.  A  military  officer^  in  the  absence  of  the  lieutenant-governor, 
took  an  alarm  on  the  approach  of  a  large  party  of  them  to  the  En^ish  settlement, 
though  accompanied  by  the  emblems  of  peace  and  friendship,  and  ordered  his  men 
to  receive  them  with  musket  shot,  by  which  a  dreadful  havock  was  produced.  The 
bad  opinion  formed  of  the  settlers  in  consequence  of  that  event  has  been  most  proba- 
bly confirmed  by  the  lawless  conduct  of  those  run-away  Englishmen,  who,  under  the 
name  of  bush-rangers,  lead  the  lives  of  plunderers  amidst  the  extensive  wilds  of  this 
new  country.  The  women  are  better  formed,  of  more  agreeable  aspect,  and  clean- 
tier  in  their  habits,  than  those  of  New  Holland.  They  do  not,  like  them,  practise 
the  amputation  of  part  of  the  little  finger.  Some  of  them  have  formed  teno^orary 
intimacies  with  the  sailors  belonging  to  English  vessels  in  the  sea  trade,  who  visit 
the  east  coast  of  the  island,  and  some  specimens  of  a  mixed  breed  have  been  pro- 
duced of  a  copper  colour,  said  to  be  handsome,  with  rosy  cheeks  and  large  black 
eyes,  the  whites  of  which  are  tinged  with  blue,  good  teeth,  and  well-formed  limbs. 
Sometimes  the  natives  have  been  found  naked,  sometimes  clothed  in  kangaroo  oliins: 
the  women  have  generally  more  or  less  covering. 

cHoMte.  I  The  climate  of  this  island  has  been  found  singularly  salubrious  for  the 
European  constitution.  Neither  the  summers  nor  the  winters  are  subject  to  great 
extremes  of  temperature.  In  the  mountains  the  snow  ties  for  the  greater  part  ^  the 
year;  but  in  the  valleys  never  longer  than  a  few  hours.  The  mean  temperature  in 
the  latter  is  about  60*",  and  the  range  from  86^  to  80*". 

MottBiftiiM.  I  This  island  contains  several  mountains  of  considerable  elevation. 
The  principal  one  is  called  the  Table  Mountain,  situated  immediately  behind  Hobait 
Town,  and  ascertained  to  be  3964  feet  in  height  Its  immediate  vicinity  is  liable  to 
violent  blasts,  which  seldom  last  more  than  three  hours.  Towards  the  western  part 
of  the  island  there  is  a  range  of  high  hills,  called  the  Western  Mountains,  about  3500 
feet  in  height  There  is  a  great  diversity  of  hills  in  other  parts  of  the  island,  but 
none  that  can  be  called  mountains. 

BiTCo.  I      The  two  principal  rivers  are  the  Derwent,  running  to  the  south,  and 

the  Tamar,  running  to  the  north.  The  banks  of  these  two  have  attracted  the  ear- 
liest colonial  settlements,  in  consequence  of  the  convenience  of  their  mouths,  afibrd- 
ing  excellent  harbours  for  shipping,  and  still  more  from  the  excellence  of  the  soil 
along  their  banks.  Their  tributaries  rise  near  one  another  in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  and  an  easy  communication  is  kept  up  in  this  direction  through  the  interior, 
from  the  .northern  to  the  southern  coast  To  the  east  of  the  Derwent  there  is  a 
river  called  the  Goal  river,  which  runs  into  a  marine  lake  called  Pitt  Water.  The 
river  Tamar  is  of  great  importance,  on  account  of  the  agricultural  value  of  its  banks, 
although  towards  Uie  mouth  the  soil  is  sandy  and  barren.  Port  Dalrymple,  at  the 
mouth  of  this  river,  is  beset  with  reefs  and  shallows,  which  render  the  entrance  dan- 
gerous for  vessels  in  foul  weather.  On  the  western  side  of  the  island,  two  rivers, 
supposed  from  their  direction  to  proceed  from  a  lake  in  the  interior,  flow  into*the 
head  of  a  deep  creek,  called  Macquarrie  Harbour.  Two  others  fall  into  an  opening 
farther  to  the  south,  called  Port  Davey.  A  small  river,  called  the  Huon,  runs  from 
Table  Mountain  straight  south,  and  empties  itself  into  a  creek  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Derwent 

lAkM.  I      This  island  has  numerous  and  extensive  lakes.     One  which  has  been 

visited,  on  the  top  of  the  Western  Mountains,  is  about  fifty  miles  in  circumference, 
and  supposed  to  have  several  overflowing  points,  giving  origin  to  rivers  in  difierent 
directions.    There  is  one  called  Lemon's  hike,  besides  several  others  in  the  central 

Tts  of  the  island. 

"^         I     The  westerui  southern,  and  aouth-eastmi  eoaatSi  aie  high  and  bold ; 
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iNit  affofd  nmneroiifl  bays,  creeks,  and  hartxMirs.  The  north  coast  is  generally  low 
and  sandy.  Derwent  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world*  Macquanie  harboui 
is  difficult  of  entrance,  but  when  entered  affords  safe  anehoiage. 

The  natural  trees  of  this  island  are  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  |  TcgetatfM. 
^ew  Holland*  But  no  cedar,  mahogany,  or  rosewood,  has  been  found  here.  There 
is  a  species  of  oak,  called  black*wood,  which,  with  the  Huon  pine,  serve  as  good 
substitutes  lor  these  useful  trees.  The  Huon  pine  grows  in  great  abundance  on  the 
xivera  of  Maequarrie  harbour.  The  indigenous  botany  is,  like  that  of  New  Holland, 
exceedingly  scanty  in  articles  fit  for  human  sustenance.  Labiilardi^e  describes 
many  new  plants,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  and  singularity  of  their  flowers  and 
foliage.  The  sands  produce  a  species  of  pUmtagOf  called  iriaupidaiuaf  which 
is  a  good  salad,  and  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  that  this  island  furnishes.  In 
the  woods  of  the  interior  a  new  species  o(  fieoidea  is  found,  the  firuit  of  which  is 
eaten  by  the  natives.  Those  useful  plants  introduced  by  Uie  British,  which  are 
adapted  to  the  latitude  of  the  country,  grow  in  great  luxuriance. 

The  best  known  wild  animals  of  Van  Diemen's  island  are  the  kan-  |  AaiaMii. 
garoo,  the  emu,  the  opossum,  the  squinrel,  the  bandycoot,  the  kangaroo  rat,  and  the 
opossum»hy»na.  The  native  dog  of  Mew  Holland  is  here  unknown.  Yet  the  flocks 
of  the  settlers  are  not  for  that  reason  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  beasts  of  prey,  for 
there  is  a  sort  of  panther  which  occasionally  commits  dreadful  havock  among  them. 
It  is  an  animal  of  considerable  size,  sometimes  measuring  six  feet  between  the  mouth 
and  the  end  of  the  tail.  But  it  is  of  a  cowardly  nature,  and  invariably  flies  from  the 
approach  of  man.  Among  the  numerous  birds  of  these  regions  there  is  one  called 
the  watde  bird,  about  the  size  of  a  snipe,  which  is  here  reckoned  a  great  delicacy. 
Oysters  are  in  great  perfection,  and  the  rocks  are  hterally  covered  with  muscles. 
Some,  though  not  all  of  the  poisonous  serpents  found  in  New  Holland,  are  also  seen 
here.  Among  these  are  one  called  the  black  snake,  resembling  a  piece  of  burned 
stick,  and  another  called  the  yellow-brown  snake. 

This  island  produces  copper,  iron,  alum,  coal,  slate,  limestome,  as-  |  Mnenb. 
bestos,  and  basalt,  all  in  great  abundance,  with  the  exception  of  copper.  It  also 
afibrds  cornelian,  rock  crystal,  chrysolite,  jasper,  marble,  and  many  petnfactions.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Launceston  ^ere  are  mountains  of  iron-ore,  which  must  prove 
a  source  of  great  wealth  to  the  island  when  once  it  is  sufficiently  populous.  Goal  also 
is  met  with  in  extensive  beds,  particularly  near  Macquarrie  harbour,  where  an  attempt 
is  just  made  to  work  it  by  means  of  convicts,  under  the  control  of  a  party  of  miU- 
taiy.*    The  success  of  this  attempt  is  as  yet  unknown. 

Van  Diemen's  Island  is  divided  into  two  counties,  Buckingham  in  the  I  I^^IH^ 
south,  and  Cornwall  in  the  north.  The  capital  of  Buckingham  county  |  tLeSonr. 
is  HobartTown.  This  place  is  described  in  the  official  account  of  Governor  Mae- 
quarrie's  visit  in  1821,  as  exhibiting  a  most  encouraging  contrast  in  its  present  state 
to  its  appearance  in  181 1,  the  period  of  his  former  visit.  Instead  of  wretched  huts 
and  cotUiges,  of  which  it  had  then  consisted,  there  were  substantial  buildings  laid  out 
in  regular  streets ;  several  of  the  houses  were  of  two  stories,  and  in  a  respectable  style 
of  architecture.  It  contained  the  usual  public  buildings,  four  water-mills,  a  signal 
post,  and  telegraph.  The  people  discovered  much  industry  and  enterprise,  and  a 
plan  was  formed  for  the  construction  of  a  commodious  quay. 

The  coun^  of  Cornwall  does  not  differ  materially  from  Buckinghamshire,  being 
equally  fertile,  and  rather  more  so  in  proportion  to  its  area,  as  the  greater  part  of  the 
land  is  lower  and  better  watered.  The  settled  parts  are  aU  on  the  Tamar  river,  and 
in  its  vicinity.  The  village  of  Launceston  is  delightfully  situated  at  the  junction  of 
a  tributary  called  the  South  £sk  with  the  Tamar :  but,  since  the  establishment  has 
been  formed  at  George  Town,  it  has  not  the  advantage  of  being  the  chief  place  in 
the  county.  The  situation  selected  for  George  Town  is  not  only  in  itself  beautiful, 
and  weU  supplied  with  water,  but,  being  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  better  fitted  for 
keeping  up  the  communication  between  this  part  of  the  colony  and  other  countries 

*  MS.  Letters  from  Lieut.  Governor  to  the  Colonial  Office.  MS.  Letters  from  Surgeon 
Spence,  appointed  on  the  expedition,  and  others.    Tb. 
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Iiy  sea.  Governor  Macquaniehas  maiked  out  fiwnroflttraitiMitiflM  fiir  tmiBriiipsin 
the  interior,  along  the  baaina  of  the  Tamar  and  Derwent 

In  all  the  inhabited  parts  good  roads  have  been  made  between  Hohart  Town  and 
the  different  settlements. 

Bip«itfc  I  The  exports  from  this  island  consist  of  cattle,  sheep,  wood,  flour, 
corned  meats,  dried  fish,  hides,  barilla,  tanning  bark,  seal  skins,  whale  oil,  and  sparL 
It  appears  from  the  notices  in  the  Sydney  Gazette,  that  vessels  have  sailed  for  the 
Mauritius  and  other  foreign  parts,  laden  with  1200  sheep  or  fi%  cows  at  a  time.* 
Wool  has  every  appearance  of  becoming  a  staple  commodity  in  this  coontiy,  as 
both  its  quantity  and  quality  have  been  very  much  improved  by  the  introduction  of 
the  Merino  breed  of  sheep,  which  is  found  to  succeed  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  worid.  The  great  fertility  of  the  land,  with  the  present  scantjr 
state  of  its  nascent  population,  enables  it  to  export  com  and  other  landed  produce, 
wherever  a  market  presents  itself.  When  the  crops  on  the  river  Hawkesbuiy,  in 
the  parent  colony,  were  destroyed  by  a  flood  in  1817,  about  20,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
besides  380  tons  of  potatoes,  were  sent  from  this  island  to  supply  the  deficiency 
thus  unexpectedly  created.  Persons  aealous  for  the  prosperity  of  the  colony,  in  a 
sense  strictly  commercial,  have  been  very  desirous  that  the  liberty  of  brewing  and 
distilling  liquors  from  grain,  both  for  home  consumption  and  exportation,  iHuch  has 
hitherto  been  withheld  by  the  colonial  regulations,  i^uld  be  granted  to  the  settlers. 
The  prevailing  passion  for  these  articles,  with  all  the  mischiefs  attending  tiie  ex- 
cesses to  which  the  greater  part  of  the  quantities  made  are  subservient,  forms  at 
present  a  necessary  element  in  commercial  and  political  economv ;  and  the  impoi^ 
tant  problem  is  not  yet  settled,  how  mankind  might  be  delivered  from  their  eivil  con- 
sequences without  the  creation  of  fireeh  mischiefs?— *A  court  of  civil  and  criminal 
justice  is  established  at  Hobait  Town,  but  pleas  exceeding  the  value  of  J660,  and 
capital  criminal  trials,  are  removed  to  Sydney.  On  the  whole,  this  country  {wesenta 
at  this  moment  such  an  encouraging  aspect,  that,  for  those  inhabitants  of  Great  Bri- 
tain who,  in  their  own  country,  lal^ur  under  a  want  of  satisfactory  prospecta  from 
the  application  of  a  small  capital,  and  possess  the  means  requisite  for  undertaking  a 
dbtant  emigration.  Van  Diemen's  island  is  considered  as  the  most  eligible  country, 
and  the  tide  of  emigration  to  it  is  consequently  very  strong.  For  a  few  yean  three 
or  four  vessels  annually  have  sailed  ftom  Britain,  laden  wkh  emigrants  possessed  of 
more  or  less  capital.  Not  only  entire  families,  but  neighbourhoods  and  clans  have 
in  some  instances  embarked  in  that  distant  speculation,  that,  while  each  establishes 
his  own  fortune,  they  may  encourage  and  comfort  one  anodier's  efforts,  by  kee{Hng 
up  those  habits  of  social  intercourae  w\nch  had  been  formed  in  their  native  countiy. 
Sttdrtieai  I  In  a  small  tract  on  Van  Diemen's  island,  by  Mr.  Evans,  surveyor- 
^'^'^  I  general,  a  table  is  given  containing  the  names  of  all  the  settlers  to  whom 

lands  have  been  assigned,  with  the  number  of  acres  given  to  each.  In  this  table 
there  are  the  names  of  694  peraons,  of  whom  only  309  have  lands  to  the  extent  of 
1000  acres,  and  all  the  latter  have  under  500,  except  sixty.  The  largest  estate  (3000 
acres)  is  that  of  Lieut.  Col.  Thomas  Davey.  Horatio  William  Mason,  Elizabeth 
Paterson,  and  Edward  Abbot,  have  each  2000,  and  other  six  have  1200  or  upwards. 
The  British  government  gives  to  emigrants  among  its  own  subjects,  lands  in  propor- 
tion to  the  capital  which  they  take  along  with  them.  None  get  any  encouragement 
who  take  less  than  dS500  Sterling.  These  generally  receive  a  grant  of  500  acres ; 
but  the  extent  given  is  in  some  measure  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  governor.  No 
person  is  prohibited  by  the  British  laws  from  settling  at  his  own  risk,  but  some  friends 
of  that  new  world  wish  that  greater  positive  encouragement  were  given  to  virtuous 
persons  in  the  humblest  spheres  of  life,  whose  society  might  operate  as  a  correcting 
ingredient  in  the  motely  population. 

Acres  of  kind  in  cultivation  in  1819,        ....        89,746 
Ditto  in  1830, 116,641 

Horses,  male  and  female,  in  1819,           ....  363 

Ditto  in  1820, 411 

*  See  the  Sydnsy  Gtzette,  July  18i  1818. 
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Hbnwd  estftle  ia  1819, 23,124 

Ditto  in  1S20, -        28,838 

Sheep  in  1819, 172,129 

Ditto  in  1820, 182,468 

Fiee  penoDS  and  settlers  in  1819,    -  Men  887 

Women    411 
Children   674 


Ditto  in  1820, Men        1111 

Women     530 
•      Children  1060 


Convicts  in  1819, Men        1954 

Women     278 


1,972 


2,701 


Ihttoinl820, Men        3107 

Women     370 


2,232 

3,477 

We  now  return  to  Wilson's  Promontory,  on  the  continent  of  New  Hoi-  J  SSSfS  v 
land.     The  whole  coast,  from  this  to  Cape  Farewell,  in  129^  56'  of  east  |  uoUumL 
longitude,  receives  from  M.  P6ron  the  designation  of  Napoleon's  Land,  but  Captains 
Grant  and  Flinders,  who  had  previously  visited  a  large  portion  of  it,  have  given  the 
places  names  different  from  those  of  the  French  navigators. 

Mr.  Bass,  after  having  turned  the  southern  point  of  New  Holland,  discovered 
Western  Port,  a  superb  basin,  which,  when  more  minutely  explored  by  Baudin's  ex- 
pediticm,  was  found  to  contain  two  islands*  Governor  King's  Bay,  in  which  Port 
PhHip  is  situated,  was  discovered  by  Captain  Grant  in  1800.  This  English  naviga- 
tor believed  that  he  had  followed  the  coast  from  the  142d  degree  of  east  longitude 
to  146®  45';*  but  it  appears  from  the  longitude  which  he  assigns  to  Cape  Otway,  the 
(jape  Marengo  of  the  French,  that  his  discoveries  must  have  begun  a  degree  farther 
west  dian  he  thought.  Hb  Cape  Northumberland  corresponds  to  the  Cape  Boufflers 
of  the  French,  and  his  Cape  Bridgewater  to  their  Cape  Montaigne.  But  his  island 
of  Lady  Julia  Perey  is  badly  delineated,  and,  according  to  the  more  exact  observa- 
tions of  Baudin  and  Freycmet,  cannot  have  the  extent  which  he  assigns  to  if. 

This  coast  seems  to  contain  several  fertile  places.  Cape  Otway  and  |  Pradvctiaw. 
Cape  Northumberland  are  covered  with' fine  forests.  The  large  gum-bearing  trees 
prevail  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Port  Philip  and  Western  Port  In  that  quarter  there 
are  some  extremely  hard  and  heavy  kinds  of  timber,  among  which  is  a  species  of 
acajoo-t  Different  sorts  of  apples  and  wild  plums  grow  here,  likewise  some  legu- 
minous species,  which  seem  to  be  adapted  for  human  sustenance.  There  is  a  spe- 
cies of  indigo,  and  a  grass  which  has  been  called  kangaroo  grass.  Besides  the  ani- 
mals common  to  the  whole  continent,  wolves;];  and  wild  cats§  have  been  |  Qpirffapedk 
found  here.  Some  traces  of  a  very  large  quadruped  have  been  believed  to  be  ob- 
serred.  Among  its  numberless  bii^s  are  distinguished  some  beautiful  parroquets, 
as  die  P9iitacu8  fimbriahUj  and  iabuany  the  laughing  bird,  and  the  bell  bird.]]  The 
cries  of  a  flock  of  the  latter  resemble  the  sound  of  the  bells  on  the  necks  or  wagon 
horses,  announcing  their  approach  at  a  distance.  The  sea  abounds  with  fish,  and 
there  is  excellent  salmon  in  the  rivers. 

*  Gfint'i  Narrative  of  a  Voyare  of  Ditcovety,  p.  68,  &&    London,  1803. 
t  Toekey*!  Voyage  to  cstabliah  a  Colony  at  Port  PbiUp,  p.  167,  336, 330. 

#  Idemt  p.  301.  %  Grants  p.  159.  I  Idem,  p.  113. 
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I  The  inbabitaatfl  of  these  coasts  differ  from  one  anodier,  both  in  monl 
and  in  physical  character.  Captain  Grant  saw  some  men  who  iqiproech  to  the 
ourang-outang,  whose  hideous  picture  we  have  already  drawn*  Thej  eat  birds  in  a 
raw  state,  with  all  the  entrails.  Some  of  the  other  savages  accuse  them  of  caniu- 
balism.*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Western  Port,  the  inhabitants  are  more  numerous, 
seem  to  be  better  formed,  and  live  in  villages  under  chiefs,  who  deck  their  heads 
with  the  feathers  of  the  black  swan,  paint  their  bodies  with  red,  white,  and  black 
pigments,  and  are  carried  on  the  shoulders  of  their  subjects.!  But  this  tribe  mani- 
fests a  haughty  sense  of  its  power,  and  a  ferocious  and  inhospitable  character.  In 
(UthinesB  of  habits  they  surpass  the  most  disgusting  picture  that  imagination  can 
form. 

The  countiy  around  Western  Port,  provided  with  water  and  wood,  rich  in  plante 
and  animals,  affords  a  promising  locality  for  a  European  establishment     The  shores 
of  Port  Philip,  where  the  Eng^h  wished  to  settle  a  colony,  has  an  excellent  vege- 
tation, but  is  deficient  in  fresh  water. 
Jj"Jj>J~w»- 1      The  country  to  the  north  of  Cape  Northumberland^ was  called  Napo- 


iMBNLftJSr  I  Icon's  Land  by  Captain  Baudin,  who  discovered  it  Between  that  Cape 
and  Cape  Mollien,  the  shores  seemed  to  M.  P6ron  to  be  dreary  and  barren  in  the 
extreme,  presenting  the  uniform  aspect  of  one  continued  arid  rock,  rising  like  a  wall 
from  the  water's  edge.  Yet  numerous  columns  of  smoke  were  observed,  indicating 
a  considerable  population.  An  inland  survey  would  perhaps  modify  the  views  enter- 
tained by  our  navigators,  who  admired  nothing  but  the  immense  flocks  of  sea-birds 
which  covered  the  coast,  and  the  quantity,  no  less  wonderful,  of  seals  and  dolphins 
with  which  the  sea  swarmed.;];  At  the  peninsula  of  Fleurieu,  which  projects  to  the 
west,  the  face  of  the  country  begins  to  change.  More  elevated  in  the  interior,  and 
Gulf  «c  I  more  indented  on  the  shore,  it  opens  to  form  the  Gulf  of  St  Vincent, 
^f^"*^^  I  which  is  eighty-three  mileSi  long,  and  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-sii 
broad.'  This  gulf  is  bounded  on  the  north-west  by  York's  Peninsula,  which  is  shaped 
exactly  like  a  boot,  and  ends  in  Spencer's  Cape.  At  the  mouth  of  the  same  gulf 
spniR^  I  is  Kangaroo  island,  193  miles  in  circumference.  On  the  west  side  of 
^"^  I  York  Peninsula  is  Spencer's  Gulf,  between  Cape  Spencer  and  Cape 

Catastrophe.  In  the  middle  of  the  entrance  there  are  some  islands,  called  by  the 
French  Berthier's  islands.  This  gulf  penetrates  190  miles  into  the  country,  and 
terminates  in  two  channel^  too  shfdlow  to  aUow  the  Casuarina  schooner  to  explore 
farther.  The  existence  of  a  large  river  in  this  place  is  probahle;  but  the  probabilitj 
was  not  confirmed  by  any  difference  to  be  observed  between  the  water  here  and  that 
of  the  neighbouring  sea.  Yet  it  is  possible  that  the  waters  of  some  river  may  flow 
in  a  direction  somewhat  different  from  the  exact  track  of  our  navigators.  On  ita 
western  shore  we  find  a  harbour,  which  was  called  by  the  French  Port  Champagnj, 
one  of  the  finest  and  safest  in  New  Holland.  In  all  the  three  noble  basins  of  which 
it  is  formed,  the  bottom  is  excellent,  and  the  depth  is  from  ten  to  twelve  fathoms  to 
the  very  shore.  The  mouth  of  it  is  protected  by  La  Grange's  island,  about  twelve 
miles  in  circumference.  Its  shores  present  a  complete  contrast  to  the  sterility  and 
monotony  of  those  of  the  neighbourhood,  being  finely  elevated  and  covered  with 
thick  forests.  M.  P6ron  found  no  fresh  water,  but  the  strength  and  freshness  of  the 
vegetation,  and  the  elevation  of  the  land,  showed  that  there  must  be  some  rivulets, 
or  some  considerable  spring.  § 

Cape  Gtttt.  I  To  the  west  of  this  large  gulf  is  Cape  Catastrophe,  on  the  south  of 
^P*^  I  which  there  are  some  reefs  and  a  small  arehipelago.     Here  Captain 

Flinders  lost  one  of  his  boats  with  a  number  of  men.  From  Cape  Lincoln  to  Cape 
Correa,  the  coast,  which  contains  a  creek  or  bay,  has  not  been  narrowly  examined. 
Lewis  Bay  presents  an  extent  of  coast  of  more  than  forty  miles,  where  our  naviga- 
tors saw  several  fires  belonging  to  the  inhabitants.  The  islands  here  are  veiy  nume- 
rous on  the  Dutch  charts.  St  Peter's  islands,  discoverd  by  Peter  Nuyts,  in  1628, 
occupy  a  large  space  in  every  direction* 

•  Gnst,  p.  114, 115.  f  Tuckey,  p.  irO—lfS, 

«  P^ron,  I.  317-^24.  ^  P6roii,  i.  p.  327. 
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Nu jTts'fl  Laad  begins  «bout  tke  I82d  degree  of  longitude,  and  the  coast  |  i^nA  i 
in  this  part  runs  almost  due  west,  giving  a  much  greater  breadth  to  this  vast  continent 
in  its  northern  than  in  its  southern  part.  This  also  terminates  what  may  be  con-* 
sidered  as  the  southern  shore  of  New  Holland.*  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  discoverer 
has  lef%  us  no  circumstantial  description  of  it.  Two  modern  travellers,  Vancouver 
and  d'Entrecasteaux,  have  minutely  examined  its  western  part;  but  the  east  part, 
which  forms  a  sort  of  gulf,  by  turning  somewhat  to  the  north,  deserves  to  be  bettsr 
knoMm  than  it  now  is. 

D'Entrecasteaux  only  once  anchored  on  this  dangerous  coast  Le-  |  ^'*"?^[L, 
grand's  Bay,  the  place  where  he  made  some  stay,  is  a  vast  basin,  pro-  |  nlt£is.^ 
tected  by  more  than  twenty  islets,  rocks,  and  shallows.!  Some  of  these  islets  are 
composed  of  granite,  containing  black  mica.  There  are  likewise  needle-shaped 
crystals  of  black  schorl.  Other  islets  have  on  their  highest  parts  calcareous  rock,  in 
horizontal  strata.  The  rock  is  fine-grained,  with  some  small  cavities,  and  without 
any  appearance  of  shells.  The  shore  of  the  continent  consists  of  a  calcareous  sand^ 
sometimes  in  heaps.  Fresh  water  is  found  at  moderate  distances  from  the  sea.  At 
a  distance  of  four  hours'  walking  a  large  lake  was  found,  the  margins  of  which  wece 
marshy  on  the  side  towards  the  sea,  with  which  it  communicated. 

Among  the  plants  which  Labillardiere  observed  in  this  wild  country,  I  2*i2,iSS*' 
80  seldom  visited  by  any  European,  arc  several  new  species  of  the  new  |  di«K. 
genus  called  Bankaia  by  Forster,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  ThtpneUa;  also  the 
EucalypHu  comtito,  a  new  species  ;  a  new  papilionaceous  species,  called  Chorizema 
ilicifolia;  and  another  new  plant  approaching  to  the  genus  /m,  and  denominated 
Jhiigazimihua  rufa.  On  the  sandy  borders  of  the  sea  was  found  the  grass  known 
under  the  name  of  Spinifex  squarrosus ;  and  a  beautiful  species  of  LepUgjMfwmny 
with  ;iilvery  leaves.i^  Among  the  animals  are  found  the  small  seal  of  sufllbn,  but 
the  head  is  smaller  than  the  neck,  and  the  ears  are  conical,  and  not  open,  as  described 
by  that  naturalist  Among  the  birds  are  the  Gotland  burgomaster  ofBuffon;  the 
penguin,  called  Aptenodyia  minor ;  the  Molucca  parroquet,  swans,  and  cassowaries^ 
which  were  seen  by  the  French  navigators.  In  December,  one  of  the  summer 
months  in  this  part  of  the  world,  the  weather  was  cold  enough  to  oblige  them  to  use 
fires ;  it  was  in  the  mean  time  very  rainy.  Some  savages  were  seen  in  a  state  of 
complete  nudity,  but  they  kept  aloof  from  their  visiters. 

Vancouver  stopped  chiefly  at  King  George's  Sound,  one  of  the  best  I  King  GwcgeV 
harbours  on  this  coast.  The  naturalist  Menzies,  one  of  his  companions,  |  ^"*"^ 
made  some  curious  observations  on  the  country.  The  shores  contain  hills  of  mid- 
dling  height,  and  some  high  rocks,  the  feet  of  which  were  destitute  of  verdure,  and 
worn  by  the  waves  of  the  troubled  ocean.  In  the  interior  are  mountains  of  lime* 
stone  or  sandstone,  the  whitish  and  notched  surfaces  of  which,  in  some  measure^ 
resemble  ruinous  buildings.  The  country  near  Cape  Baldhead  is  principally  com- 
posed of  coral ;  a  substance  not  only  found  on  the  sea-shore,  but  on  the  tops  of  the 
highest  adjoining  hills,  which  were  computed  to  have  an  elevation  of  a  thousand  feet 
The  coral  retains  its  natural  appearance,  and  is  of  various  degrees  of  friability. § 
There  are  likewise  some  chalky  soils,  granite  and  quartz  rocks,  and  marshes  covered 
with  turf,  and  impregnated  with  ochre.  The  climate  appeared  to  our  navigators  to 
be  agreeable  and  healthy.  There  was  a  great  variety  of  plants  and  flowers.  In 
the  forests,  which  were  of  easy  access,  and  not  diflicult  to  penetrate,  trees  were  ob- 
served bearing  a  resemblance  to  the  holly ;  others  which  seemed  to  be  the  gum- 
bearing  species  found  in  New  South  Wales ;  and  two  kinds  of  odoriferous  woods. 
Vultures,  parroquets,  parrots,  and  a  variety  of  small  singing  birds,  peopled  the  woods. 
Pelicans,  ducks,  and  black  swans,  made  Uieir  appearance  in  great  abundance.  The 
natives  seemed  to  be  a  wandering  race ;  their  villages,  recently  deserted,  were  com- 
posed of  wretched  huts,  in  the  shape  of  half  a  bee-hive. 

*  DetbroMes,  Histoire  des  Ksvigitiont  aux  Terres  Australes,  i.  p.  342. 
t  Rosiel,  Voyage  de  d'Entrecaateaux,  i.  p.  213. 

t  LabiUardi^rcy  vol.  i.  p.  402, 404^  412.  §  Vancouver's  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  6S  and  77* 
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Mount  Gardner,  near  Port  George,  has  the  appearanee  of  a  Tokanie  cone** 
Uwki«ii  uuid.  I  That  part  of  New  Holland  which  projects  more  in  a  aouth-weat  direc- 
tion, has  the  name  of  Lewin's  Land,  from  the  Dutch  word  for  <' the  Lioness,"  which 
was  the  name  of  the  first  Tessel  that  touched  at  it.  Its  boundaries  are  arbitrary. 
We  shall  first  take  notice  of  the  promontory,  which  forms  three  capes,  Hamelio, 
Mentelle,  and  Naturaliste.  Near  the  last  of  these,  Dcpuch,  the  naturalist,  found  a 
beautiful  granite,  in  regular  and  very  numerous  layers,  which  elucidated  a  contested 
Gcogmpber*!  I  P^^'**  »»  mineralogy.  Geographer's  Bay,  which  was  discovered  in  Bao- 
^r-  I  din's  expedition,  has  marshy  cniuits,  with  salt  pools,  tantaliring  the  eye 

with  the  counterfeited  appearance  of  a  river.  Here  some  feeble,  wild,  and  stupid 
savages  lead  wandering  lives.  Yet  thej  had  formed  plantations  of  trees,  which  had 
flie  appearance  of  being  intended  for  devotional  meetings ;  and  they  had  drawn  some 
regular  figures,  to  which  a  mysterious  meaning  seemed  to  have  been  attached.  The 
ground,  though  covered  with  beautiful  trees,  particularly  the  Melaleueay  the  XafUhor- 
rfUa,  and  a  fine  close  sod,  seemed  to  be  impregnated  only  with  brackish  water.f 
Here  were  seen  the  phenomena  of  the  mirage^  with  its  varying  Ohisions. 
Kdetiumd.  I  ^del's  Land  comprehends  the  middle  piui  of  the  west  coast.  Swan 
swM  River.  |  River,  explored  for  fifty-six  miles  of  its  course  by  M.  Bailly,  waters  a 
low  country,  which  is  pervaded  by  limestone  strata,  and  covered  with  beautiful  Enca- 
lypiii  on  the  branches  of  which  were  seen  countless  flocks  of  beautiful  parrots.^ 
The  shallows  prevented  this  navigator's  boat  from  proceeding  farther.  He  per- 
ceived a  lofty  chain  of  mountains  at  a  distance.  He  heard  a  bellowing  much  louder 
than  that  of  an  ox  from  among  the  reeds  on  the  river  side,  which  made  him  suspect 
that  a  large  quadruped  lay  somewhere  near  him.  This  circumstance  is  the  more 
remarkable)  as  we  are  told  by  the  learned  and  faithful  Dampier,  that  he  found,  near 
Shark's  Bay,  the  head  and  skeleton  of  a  liippopotamus,  and  gathered  some  teeth  of 
the  lower  jaw  of  the  same  animal,  which  were  a  Uttle  bent.§ 

The  country  in  which  Swan  River  is  situated  is  called,  in  some  maps,  Dinning'd 
Land. 

To  the  north  of  this  river  the  land  seems  to  have  a  moderate  elevation.  It  is 
skirted  with  sandy  islands,  breakers,  and  coral  reefs.  The  isle  of  Rottoest  and 
Houtman'i)  Abrolhos,  where  Pelsart  was  shipwrecked,  are  the  best  known  points. 
Pelsart  found  the  coast  of  the  main  land  destitute  of  plants  and  trees,  and  covered 
with  large  ant-hills  like  huts;  the  air  was  ftill  of  flies,  and  fresh  water  was  exceed- 
ingly scarce.  II 

Disiiditeht'b  I  D'Endracht's  Land,  or  the  land  of  harmony,  has  a  very  low  coast 
^^^^  I  The  mountains  are  seen  in  the  interior  at  a  distance  of  25  miles. 

The  sandy  counti-y  round  the  large  bay,  called  <^  Shark's  Bay,''  produces  sea^fennel, 
brambles,  and  a  long  grass,  growing  in  detached  tufts. 

Pnintfkm.  \  The  Pterocorpua  dracoy  the  mango,  and  some  other  trees,  also  grow 
here;  the  trunks  are  very  thick,  biit  not  more  than  ten  feet  high.  Dampier  says 
that  he  saw  rabbits  with  extremely  short  fore  legs.  These  were  kangaroos.  The 
guana  lizards  here  are  very  large,  and  their  appearance  made  tlus  intelligent 
navigator  shudder.  If  The  trees  and  shrubs  had  generally  blue  flowers.  According 
Becrifteiiou.  j  to  M.  P^ron  this  whole  coast  is  covered  with  petrified  shell-fish,  and  the 
plants  are  very  often  encrusted  with  petrified  matter.  The  unfortunate  naturalist 
Riche  remarked,  that  a  new  Perseus  seemed  to  have  carried  ofi*  a  second  head  ot* 
Medusa  on  these  wonderful  shores.  The  incrustations  are  formed  with  extraor- 
dinary rapidity.  They  were  found  covering  the  shrubs,  the  remains  of  animals,  and 
even  portions  of  their  excrements.** 

8huk«kBa7.  |  The  peninsula  of  P6ron  divides  the  inner  part  of  Shark's  Bay  into 
two  gulfs,  called  by  the  French  Havre  Freycinet  and  Havre  HameUn^  both  of  which 

*  AtUs  du  Voyage  aux  Terres  Australestpl.  vi.  fig.  1. 
t  P6ron,  i.  p.  77.    Leachenault'a  Journal,  MS. 

#  Bailly,  quoted  by  P6ron,  i.  178,  &c.  §  Dampier^s  Voyage  iv.  p.  113. 
I  Debroasei,  t.  i.  p.  454. 

Y  Dampier,  vol.  iv.  p.  101—104.    Edition  in  13mo.  Amsterdam. 
**  r^ron,  H^moire  aur  quolques  laita,  &c. 
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adford  good  anchorage.  Frerii  water  aeems  to  be  eTorjr  where  wanting ;  Tegetaiton 
laaguiflhee ;  but  the  aeab,  the  whales,  and  fish  of  all  kinda,  including  the  hrge  sea- 
serpenta,  render  the  aea  aa  po|niloiui  aa  the  land  ia  desolate.  The  islands  called 
Dorre  and  Diric-Hartog,  though  very  aandy,  support  shrubs  of  mmaaa^  and  a  great 
number  of  kangarooa.* 

De  Witt's  Lflmd  comprehends  all  the  north-west  coast  of  New  Hoi*  I  Dewiu*k 
land)  part  of  whidi  is,  in  some  maps,  denominated  '<  Dampier's  Land.''  |  ^^^ 
It  is  the  least  known  of  the  whole.  Baudin's  expedition  has  not  cleared  up  any  one 
of  the  doubts  to  which  the  researches  and  conjectures  of  Dampier  had  given  origin. 
This  £nglish  navigator  had  examined  ibur  or  ^ye  points  of  the  coast,  and  was  per- 
suaded that  they  belonged  to  a  long  ehain  of  islamls,  beyond  which,  as  beyond  the 
Sunda  islands,  vast  gul£i,  and  perhaps  an  inland  aea  would  be  found.  All  | 
this  coast,  says  Dampier,  is  covered  with  a  succession  of  sandy  downs. 
For  half  the  year  the  north-west  winds  urge  the  waves  with  violence 
against  the  coasts,  and  render  the  tides  extremely  irregular.  The  sur- 
rounding sea  is  covered  with  marine  plants,  crabs,  and  a  sort  of  sea-wrack  which  re- 
sembles fish  spawns  Very  little  water  or  grass  is  found  on  the  coast.  It  seems  even 
to  be  deserted  by  birds  and  all  sorta  of  animals.  The  only  remarkable  productions 
are,  a  tree  the  wood  of  which  is  red  like  that  of  the  sassafras,  and  another  of.  the 
dragon's  blood  kind ;  the  latter  is  of  the  size  of  an  apple  tree,  with  black  leaves  and 
whitish  bark.    The  gum  exudea  from  tiie  knots  and  fissures  of  the  trunk. 

Some  miserable  tribes  of  savages  wander  on  the  islands  and  coasts  |  ibImMwii.  . 
of  this  countiy.  Acccording  to  Dampier  they  are  a  tall,  stright,  and  meagre  race* 
Their  limbs  are  long  and  loose,  their  heads  large,  their  foreheads  round,  the  ej^ 
brows  thick,  the  hair  black  and  crisp,  and  the  complexion  completely  that  of  a  negsa. 
Two  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  are  universally  wanting,  either  naturally  or  in  conse- 
quence of  being  artificially  extracted,  as  is  the  practice  among  some  of  the  people 
of  Africa.!  Their  food  consists  of  shell-fish  and  other  fish.  Their  lances  and 
swotds  are  made  of  wood.  They  sleep  in  the  open  an*,  and  seem  to  live  exactly 
like  the  inferior  animals. 

Baudin'a  navigators  fixed  several  detached  {Mints,  But  the  great  question  of  die 
existence  of  aqueous  communications  with  the  interior  of  the  continent  has  not  been 
in  any  degree  elucidated,  notwithstanding  all  tlie  learning  and  patience  which  Messrs. 
Freycinet  and  BouUanger  bestowed  in  calculating  and  combining  the  observations 
which  have,  at  difieient  periods,  been  made* 

The  Cape  Murat  of  M.  Freycinet's  atlas  seems  the  same  with  the  |  c«p«  wiitoai; 
Cape  Willem  of  the  M  Dutch  charts,  and  of  the  atlas  of  d'£ntrecasteaux.  Willem 
River,  on  the  south  aide  of  the  promontory,  can  furnish  no  facilities  for  exploring  the 
interior ;  but  to  the  north-east  a  gulf,  sixty  miles  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  containing 
several  Uplands,  has  a  circumference  not  yet  ascertained,  and  perhaps  a  connection 
with  some  inland  sea.     Capes  Poivre,  Malouet,  and  Dupuy,  which  form  one  large 
promontory,  may  as  well  belong  to  a  separate  island  aa  to  the  continent  of  New  Hol- 
land.    From  this  part  to  DampieFs  An^bipelago,  the  coast  of  the  main  1 1^"^!^"^ 
land  is  unknown.     But  from  the  116th  to  the  120th  degree  of  longitude,  |  ArdwpeiHio. 
it  seems  to  form  an  uninterrupted  and  straight  line  of  low  land.     Opposite  to  t^is 
part  of  the  coast  the  Archipelago  of  Forrester  is  situated,  one  of  the  I  Fomitei^ 
islands  of  which  is  composed  of  large  pentagonal  prisms  of  basalt,  in  |  A"***!**^- 
some  places  rising  into  walls,  in  others  forming  an  extended  tesselated  pavement 
like  the  Giant's  Causeway.     In  several  places  insulated  columns  shoot  up  from  the 
bosom  of  the  deep4     The  Geographer's  Shallows,  and  those  of  the  Ptoiiorta,  oc- 
cupy a  large  space.     The  island  of  Bedout  is  fifty-six  miles  from  the  continent 

Arriving  at  the  121st  degree  of  longitude,  we  find  a  gap  in  the  coast  I  indkatfaittor 
of  thirty  or  forty  miles,  and  perhaps  an  opening  into  the  continent.     Its  |  "*  <>?«»"«- 
line  of  direction  then  turns  rapidly  to  the  north-west  and  north,  a  change  vaguely 
expressed  in  old  charts,  which  merely  carry  the  whole  coast  too  far  to  the  west 
Cape  Missiessy,  and  Cape  Bossut,  preceded  by  Casuarina  Reef  and  Cape  Viliaret, 

•  LefcbcMuli'fl  Journal,  MS.  f  Dampier,  vol.  ii.  p.  141.  *  P^ron,  i.  p.  130. 
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belong  to  the  continent,  or  else  to  a  laige  island ;  but  between  tke  ket  mentioned 
promontory  and  Cape  Huygens,  we  find,  in  Freyeinetfa  atlaa,  the  same  large  and 
deep  opening  formerly  pointed  out  by  Dampier  in  the  same  situation.  An  island  of 
considerable  siae,  near  to  Cape  Huygens,  has  received  ^e  name  of  Gantheaume. 
If  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  enter  this  opening,  an  ampler  field  woald  have  been 
undoubtedly  fimiished  for  doing  a  similar  honour  to  the  names  of  other  celebrated 
men.  From  Cape  Huygens  the  coast  runs  north,  widi  a  slight  westeriy  inclination, 
as  far  as  Cape  Beithollet  Here  we  find  another  gap,  and  very  probably  a  passage 
which  may  communicate  with  that  on  the  south  of  Cape  Hoygens.  The  islandB 
Lacepede  and  Camot,  and  the  **  Whale  Bnak/*  fVont  the  entnmoe  of  this  channel 
or  gulf.  From  Cape  Borda  to  Cape  Rhuli^re,  for  five  degrees  of  longitude,  Hie  coaat 
runs  north-east ;  and,  though  not  cesapleCely  examined,  it  presents  no  indications  of 
any  passage.  Old  charts  maik,  m  this  part,  several  deep  bays,  and  a  tunnelnshaped 
gulf,  on  which  the  French  expedition  has  thrown  no  addhioQal  light 
liiand  Adde.  |  Opposite  to  this  coast  we  have  the  important  and  detached  island  of 
Adele,  with  the  remarkable  Cape  Molhen,  which,  in  the  earHeet  sketches  of  charts, 
ankipefagooT  I  was  represented  as  a  part  of  the  continent.  Then  follows*  the  laige 
*~"''*^  I  archipelago,«called  by  the  French  navigators  Ao  Arch^lago  of  Bnona- 
parte,  and  formerly  maiiced  on  the  old  charts  as  *^  certain  islands  seen  by  Saint  Al- 
louam."  These  countries  present  every  where  the  meet  steril  and  foriom  aspect 
Whitish  rocks  shoot  up  in  square,  or  pointed,  or  ouneusly  prejeetiag  fbims.  Some 
of  them  have  the  appearance  of  mountains  fallen  on  other  movmtaiiis.  No  resideiice  is 
fiunished  for  man  in  a  country  from  which  vegetation  is  banished,  and  wkk^  the 
sisj,  always  diy  and  scorching,  never  visits  with  a  genial  dew.*  The  leading  islandf 
ge  under  ite  asnses  of  Keraudien,  Fontaines,  Cassini,  and  Bougainville.  To  the  nortfc 
of  this  last^  whieh  Is  the  laigest,  is  the  large  ^'  Bank  of  Holotfiarias,'*  peopled  wiih 
myriads  ef  moUusciB.  From  the  mast-heoMl  a  large  island  is  seen  lying  nortli  and 
south,  which  is  perhaps  the  commencement  of  some  chain  of  islands* 

From  Cape  Rbutim  to  Cape  Foorcrey,  the  coast  forms  a  large  eooeavity,  with  a 
south-easterly  direction.  Between  the  bank  of  Hdothurias  and  the  Bailhelemi 
islands,  M.  Freycinet's  inquiries  piesent  a  wide  gap,  but  tiie  old  charts  givB  no  indir 
cations  of  any  passage. 

Ch^  Via  I  De  Witt's  Land  ends  at  Cape  Van  Diemea,  which  we  think  ought  to 
^^^^"^^  I  preserve  its  original  name,  though  the  atlas  of  the  "  Voyage  mix  Terras 
Australes"  gives  it  the  name  of  Leobea.  It  is  a  frivolous  proeedure  to  chango  the 
names  of  old  discovered  countries,  mesely  because  a  more  recent  navigator  may 
have  corrected  their  position  by  a  few  minutes  of  longitude. 

^S^SS^  I  T^^^  the  preceding  view  of  the  north-west  coast,  we  find  it  presenting 
UaA.  I  a  series  of  gaps,  winch  afibrd  muob  scope  for  future  ifiscoveries.     The 

north  coast  appears  at  first  view  to  have  been  more  completely  explored.  From 
Cape  Van  Diemen  to  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria,  a  Dutdi  chart  lays  down  the  coast  in 
y«iDiMBeD*f  ^  positive  manner.f  It  marks  Van  Diemen's  Bay,  the  waters  of  winch 
^7*  were  found  to  be  white  and  luminous,  in  the  same  way  as  we  have  al- 

ready observed  to  be  the  case  with  the  Molucca  sea.;]:  This  bay  seems  to  be  bordered 
bv  a  chain  of  mountains.  Farther  east,  the  same  chart  lays  down  a  bay  under  the 
nSne  of  the  <<Bay  of  Difficulty,"§  surrounded  with  low  lands;  and  the  river  Speull, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  are  the  islands  of  Crocodiles.  The  east  part  of  this  coast 
has  got  the  name  of  Arnheim's  Land,  a  name  which  some  think  should  compreheod 
the  whole  coast  from  Cape  Van  Diemen  eastward,  in  order  that  the  name  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  as  applied  to  the  westernmost  portion  of  it,  may  be  abolished,  and 
become  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  island  now  so  famous  on  the  south  of  Bass's 
Strait  All  ambiguity  in  this  particular  may,  however,  be  prevented,  by  the  easy 
expedient  of  assigning  to  the  latter,  as  we  have  done  in  the  preceding  pases,  the 
name  of  "  Van  Diemm's  hland,'' 

•  Wron,  i.  p.  137.  t  See  Valenlyn's  Descrinlion  of  Banda. 

♦  See  page  526.  ^  Moeyelikc  Hocht. 


The  Golf  «f  Caffptfttaiift,  fluifoinided  by  a  coimtty  eallod  Cii^p0ikU|p  I  ^^^^ 
na's  Laod^  preaenCs  in  the  Dutch  chmrt  ap  many  mouths,  of  riven,  as  |  cwpcsttrii.., 
might  tempt  us  |o  regard  it  as  one  of  the  chief  redpiMits  for  the  waters  which  pr»r 
ceed  firom  the  interior  of  New  HoUanAi  The  leading  ones  seem  to  be  {  m^v. 
Taomaa's  River  in  the  weal,  and  Caron  River  in  the  south.  Bui  we  me  told  thai 
Captain  Flindinif  on  exploring  these  shorea  with  the  utsoost  care,  found  all  the  river 
beds  either  dry  or  filled  with  sea  water,  A  large  island*  situated  in  the  west  part  of 
this  gulf,  to  which- the  Duloh  navigators  gave  no  name,  has  received  from  the  Oer- 
mans  that  of  Biuschuig  Island. 

On  the  ensisida  of  the  ftulf  of  Carpentaria  is  Cape  York,  which  is  the  |  oiiw  Toifc. 
northern  extremity  of  this  oontiaenti  projecting  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  the  strait 
called  JBndeavaur  strait,  which  sepasstas  it  firom  the  island  of  New  Quinea,  and  con- 
nects the  Molucca  sea  with  the  the  Qreat  Ocean  on  the  south  and  east  The  coast, 
now  skirted  with  a  line  of  reefs,  runs  iirat  south-east  to  Capa  Flattery,  then  turning 
nearly  due  south,  it  presents  us  with  the  small  river  called  Endeavour  I  KnUoiToiir 
River,  where  Captain  Cook  saw  some  iCaunans,  (a  kind  of  crocodiles,)  ( '^^« 
and  oysters  of  extraordinary  size.  Here  the  savages,  like  the  Otaheitans,  baked 
their  bread  in  furnaces  dug  in  the  ground.  Their  canoes  were  similar  to  those  of 
the  PhenieiaaB.*  Cape  Tribulation  nearly  proved  fatal  to  this  unwearied  navigator. 
Magnetic  island,  near  Hahfox  bay,  is  so  called  from  the  influance  which  it  exerts  on 
ibe  maiiner'a  compass  in  the  ships  which  appcoanh  to  il.  Here  the  coast  turns  again 
4o  the  senth^east,  aa  for  as  Uie  Great  Bay  of  Inlets,  remarkable  for  a  |  B^r^i  ibimi^ 
Bnmbar  of  indentations  which  seem  to  indieale  either  channels  or  rivers.  The  eaai- 
eriy  difsetioB  of  Ihe  coast  eada  with  Harvey's  Bay,  iMch  has  Sa«iy  Cape  for  its 
•astani  m£bemify*  Atjthis  bay  the  huts  of  the  savages  are  built  with  some  degree  of 
noKdity,  and  roofed  vrith  the  bark  of  a  kind  of  tea  tree»  ^e  MtUkma  trinervia  of 
While*  Proeeeding  almost  due  south,  we  find  Pumioa  River,  where  Captain  Flio* 
ders  thoittht  he  found  some  evidenoes  of  the  existenoeof  a  volcano  in  the  neighbour- 
liood-t  Sevevri  large  riiwra  dischatge  thepselves  into  dasshonse  Bay,  where  stones 
«f  volcanic  appearance  are  also  fomid.  After  passiiig  Cape  Byron  and  Shoal  Bay 
we  airive  at  Port  Macquarrie,  the  mouthwflmawifable  river  lately  discovered  by  Miw 
Oxley  in  hm  second  exploratiwy  tour. 

We  hajvn  now  made  the  circuit  of  the  flheMB  of  thfavttit  and  singular  I  S,*^*^^^ 
country,  but  have  been  unable  to  MUm  it Jwithout  seamal interruptions.  J  tEeacenor. 
The  interior  completely  escapes  ouMi\|«mes.  No  g«lf  ♦r  laige  river  has  put  it  in 
i>ur  power  to  ^fi»B  wimin  the  mvate  airdia  of  its  general  outline.  Here  reaearch 
gives  place  to  reasoning  and  conjecture.  Does  the  ieiritory  consist  of  an  immense 
sandy  deserty  by  which  the  rain  from  ttte  heavens  is  absorbed?  This  supposition  is 
faroured  by  the  burning  wmds  whiohy  on  all  sidesrfraceed  from  the  interior.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  inequalties  which  must  exist  in  a  territory  so  extensive,  the  heights 
of  such  mountains  as  have  been  seen,  and  the  genend  copiauanesa  of  the  rains  of  the 
torrid  zone,  have  been  suppoaed.to  favour  the  probability  of  its  giving  birth  to  large 
rivers.  Several  streams  undoubtedly  exist  which  have  not  hee»  perceived,  even  by 
those  navigalmrs  who  were  within  sight  of  their  mouths,  in  the  same  mannar  as  the 
river  at  Port  Macquarrie,  passed  unoliserved  by  Captain  Flinders,  when  he  sailed 
along  the  coast,  at  a  moderate  distance,  and  described  the  rocky  prominences  which 
it  preaeotau  But  if  there  had  been  any  river  of  uncommon  magnitude,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  the  freshn^s  which  it  would  have  imparted  to  the  sea  water  in  its  vicinity 
would  have  escaped  observation,  and  not  led  to  more  minute  investigations.  The 
only  inland  parts  yet  examined  are  near  the  southern  extremity,  where  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  ccmtinent  is  only  about  a  fourth  part  of  that  of  its  northern  and  central 
portions.  If  that  which  was  explored  by  Mr.  Oxley,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  faithful 
specimen  of  the  whole,  we  must  conclude  it  to  consist  of  an  unvaried  level  surface, 
part  of  which  is  rendered  habitually  marshy,  and  is  frequently  laid  under  water,  by 
becoming  the  termination  of  large  or  numerous  rivers;  part  consists  of  a  real  lake, 

*  Cook  ia  Hawkesbury's  Collection,  iii.  p.  S>t0-^57^t  &c. 
t  Flinders,  quoted  by  Collins,  il.  242.  235. 
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and  part  probaMy  is  pemaneatlj  arid,  like  the'Afriean  aands  on  the  east  aad  west 
of  the  Nile.  But  there  may  etiU  be  chaina  of  mountaina,  or  detached  o«Mff,  which 
are  fertilized  by  benignant  raina,  and  rendered  more  modemte  in  tempentnrebj^lieir 
comparative  Ovation.  Some  have  supposed  that  this  whole  land  may  be  nothiog 
more  than  the  border  of  an  immense  lagoon,  resembling,  on  a  larger  seals,  some  S[ 
the  small  islands  of  Polynesia.  Some  one  of  these  hypotheses  ipust  be  adopted, 
unless  we  still  believe  that  large  or  numerous  rivers  are  concealed  in  channeb  con- 
nected with  the  openings  which  navigaten  have  so  imperiectly  deaerAed«  Tbew 
channels  may  make  the  supposed  shores  of  the  continent  turn  out  to  be  mere  iskodi 
or  peninsulas.  Or  we  amy  suppose  rivers  of  this  kind  toibe  Uke  those  of  Madagas- 
car, hid  behind  the  marshes  by  which  Edel's  Land  n  eneireled* 
Mecbodi  of  I  In  ordof  to  determine  these  questions,  H  has  been  proposed  to  send 
"'v'''^''  I  an  expedition  to  penetrate  the  coantry  from  Spencer's  Gulf.  For  sud 
an  expedition,  men  of  science  and  of  eeurage  ought  to  be  selected.  Tl^y  ought  to 
be  provided  with  all  sorts  of  implements  asKd  stores,  and  with  difierent  animals,  froa 
the  powers  and  instincts  of  which  they  may  derive  assistance.  They  riiould  hare 
oxen  from  Buenos  Ajrres,  or  the  English  settlements,  mules  from  Senegal,  and  dro- 
medaries from  Africa  or  Arabia.  The  oxen  would  traverse  the  woods  and  the  thick- 
ets; the  mules  would  walk  securdy  among  rugged  rocks  and  hilly  countries;  the 
dromedaries  would  cross  the  sandy  deserts.  T%us  the  expedition  woold  be  prepared 
for  any  kind  of  territory  that  the  interior  might  present.  Dogs  also  idiould  be  takea 
to  raise  game,  and  to  discover  springs  of  water;  and  it  has  even  been  proposed^ 
take  pigs,  for  the  sake  of  findmg  out  esculent  roots  in  the  soiL  When  no  kangaroos 
and  game  flB«  to  be  found,  the  party  wouki  subsist  on  the  flesh  of  their  own  flocks. 
They  should  be  provided  with  a  ballocm,  for  spying  at  a  distance  any  serious  obsta* 
cles  to  their  progress  in  ptf^cuiar  directions,  and  for  extendmg  the  range  of  obsenn- 
taon  which  the  eye  would  take  of  such  level  lands  as  are  too  wide  to  aUow  any  heigfati 
beyond  them  to  come  within  the  compass  of  their  view.  It  has  been  pr^^oaed  thA 
the  vessels  which  take  the  persons  and  stares  belonging  to  the  land  expedition,  shouM 
leave  that  part  of  the  coast  where  Utty  have  been  disembarked,  and  after  going  t» 
such  countries  as  could  furnish  ib$m  wAi  fresh  stores,  should  repair  to  different  sta- 
tions on  the  coast  This  land  expedition  is  recommended,  in  the  firat  instance,  ti 
direct  its  course  for  fte  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  It  wiU  probabl  j  find  innlas  parage, 
chains  of  mountains  lying  novHi  and  sooth,  like  the  peninsulas  situated  oq  the  coas^ 
and  will  consequently  pass  along  the  intermediate  valleys.  If,  contrary  to  all  expec- 
tation, their  progress  should  be  arrested  bf  chains  in  a  transverse  direetioa,  thef 
might  turn  east  to  the  Bay  of  Mets,  or  »0ffthy>we8t  to  Dampier's  6u}f,  or  south-west 
to  Swan  River.  It  seems  ineonceivable  that  all  these  routes  should  be  eqoaJly  u^' 
tercepted  by  deserts,  or  impraetianble  moufltainap  The  journey  might  be  allowed  i 
year  or  mghteen  months,  which  would  be  only  at  th^  rate  of  four  or  five  miles  per 
day.  On  the  most  unfl^rsorAle  supposition,  the  party  could  return  to  Spencer's 
Gulf.  The  author  of  the  present  work  has  discuased  this  project  in  conversatios 
with  the  enlightanod  asd  indefritigaMe  traveller  M.  P6ron,  who  saw  no  insuperable 
obstacle  to  its  practicability,  except  the  existence  of  an  immense  ocean  of  sand  oc^ 
cupying  the  whole  interior  of  the  continent,  which  to  him  appeared  extremely  prol» 
ble.  Yet,  as  the  central  deserts  of  Asia  and  of  Southern  Africa  maintain  flocks  m 
tribes  of  shepherds  in  their  oases,  our  scientific  nomades  mi^t  in  like  manner  fijw 
some  strips  of  verdure,  and  some  fresh-water  springs  and  la^,  especially  afler  the 
close  of  the  rainy  season.  The  health  of  the  travellers  in  this  unkown  sml,  peifaep^ 
exhaling  noxious  vapours,  might  be  protected  by  the  constant  habit  of  lying  in  ham- 
mocks suspended  from  the  branches  of  trees.  On  the  modifications  of  procedure 
that  would  occur  in  executing  such  an  interesting  plan,  it  is  needless  to  speculate 
Since  these  ideas  were  suggested,  however,  the  two  journeys  of  Mr.  Oxley  from  the 
British  colony  have  afforded,  as  we  have  seen,  a  specimen  of  part  of  the  interior,  ano 
perhaps  of  a  large  proportion  of  it.  Yet  it  is  unquestionably  desirable  that  simuar 
expeditions,  with  additional  improvements,  should  be  undertaken  from  various  otber 
parts  of  the  extensive  coast  of  New  Holland. 
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Pkcei. 


Van  Diemkn'8  Island. 

Cape  Pillar 

Cape  P^ron  (Maria  Island) 
St.  Helen's  Point     .    *    • 
Cape  Portland    •     •     .     . 
EntranoD  of  Port  Daliympte 
Cape  Lenoir  (Hunter's  islands) 
South-west  Cape      •     , 
South  Cape    .... 

New  South  Wales. 
Wilson's  Promontory    • 
Cape  Howe    •    .    •    • 
S jdney  Cove  (Port  Jackson) 
Cape  Danger      .... 

Sandy  Cape 

Cape  Capricorn  .    .    •    • 
Broad  Sound  (Bay  of  Inlets) 
Edgecombe  Bay      .    •    . 
Cape  Flatteiy     .... 
Cape  York 

De  Witt's  Land. 
Cape  Diemen  (or  L6oben) 
Cape  Fourcroy   . 
Barthelemi  islands 
Lacrosse  islands 
Cape  Rhuli^    . 
BougainTiIle  Island 
Cape  Yohaire     • 
Degeraado  Island 
Cape  Mollien  (Adel  Island) 
Caffiuelli  Island 
Cape  Berthollet 
Cape  Huygens 
CapeYillaret 
Cape  Missiessy 
Cape  Lanrey 
Depuch  island 
Romarin  island 
Cape  Halouet 
CapeMurat 

D'Endracht's  and  Lbu< 
win's  Land. 
Cs^ie  Cuvier  .  .  • 
Dirk-Hartog's  Road 
Red  Point  .  .  • 
Houtman's  Abrolhos,  (south' 

most  point) 
Swnn  river  (mouth) 
Cape  Naturaliste 
Cape  Hamelin    . 


South 
Latitude. 


147 


dkr.aia.  we. 
43  14  0 

42  46  30148 
41  20  30 

40  42  25 

41  3  30 
40  29  30 

43  33  40 
43  39 


21  4 
14  45 
37  45  Idem. 

5  15 
11  0 
52  25 

4 
01146  54  25  Idem. 


39  10 
37  27 
33  55 
28  8 
24  40 
23  28 
22  25 
20  0 
14  56 

10  40 

It  9 

11  58 

13  48 

14  44 

13  52 

14  0 

14  15 

15  as 

15  27 

16  5 

17  10 

17  58 

18  19 

19  12 

19  47 

20  36 
20  28 

20  45 

21  37 


146  40 

150  5 

151  25 
153  52 
153  15 

152  10 
149  0 
148  0 

01145  20 
0142  20 


24  14 

25  30 
27  42     0 


29  13     0 

32  4  30 

33  27  30114 

34  14    0 


Long.  Estt 
from  Lond 


148 
148 
147 
144 
146 


15  D 


Boullimger  and  Freycinet. 
Idem. 


Flinder's  Chart. 

Flinders  and  Freycinet. 

Freycinet. 

~^  £ntreca8teaux. 


25  Freycinet. 
15FHnders. 
OWentworth. 
15  Flinders. 
15  Idem. 
15Ceok. 
15  Idem. 
15  Idem. 
15  Idem. 
llSIdsBi. 


01130 
"0129 
0128 
0127 
0t26 
0125 


124 
123 
0|123 
^0122 
122 


1 
33 

8 

4 


18 


12  15 
5  15 


121 
0T21 

11'9 
0117 
0116 
0115 

114 


113  24  15 

113  2  15  Idem. 

114  0  15] 


15 


114  20 

115  46  35|Idem. 
59  45 

115     0  15 


Attthoriliet. 


130  14  15Freycmet|Boullanger,  ftc. 
"^   *     0  Klldem. 

ib  15  Idem. 

20  15  Idem. 

17  15  Idem. 


15  Idem. 
15{dem. 
15  Idem. 


Idem. 
Idem, 
Idem. 


11  Mildem. 
56  15  Idem. 
15  IQIdeiq. 
9  15  Idem.* 
88  15  Idem. 
30  15  Idem. 
25  15  Idem. 
18  15  Idem. 


Idem. 
Idem* 
Idem. 


Tan  Kenlen. 


Freycinet,  Boullanger,  &c. 
Idem. 
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BOOK  LVII. 
OCEANIC'A. 


PART  V, 

JVVw  Zcalandy  JVmo  GuineOy  and  ^$  intervening  hlands,  * 

If  we  could  venture  on  so  great  aa  innovation  as  to  give  New  Holland  the  classi- 
cal, and  agreeable  name  of  the  Great  Oceanida,  those  countries  of  intermediate  size 
which  lie  between  that  continent  and  Polynesia  would  be  very  conveniently  desig-^ 
nated  under  the  appellation  of  the  Secondary  central  Oceanida.  The  uncouth  jumble 
of  ancient  and  modern  names  introduce  hy  navigators,  is  adverse  to  any  regular 
classification.  The  countries  now  to  be  described  probably  present,  by  their  readi- 
ness of  access,  and  their  excellent  climate,  the  most  favourable  situations  for  Euro- 
pean colonies.  But  the  most  central  of  them,  and  particularly  New  Guinea,  are 
inhabited  by  a  warlike  and  inhospitable  race.  We  shall  begin  at  the  south  end  ot 
the  chain,  and  proceed  in  ai  northerly  course.  ^ 

New  Zealand  is  a  country  which  rises  rapidly  into  importance,  in  pro-  |  New  zcaimd. 
portion  as  it  becomes  more  known.  Its  west  coast  was  dicovered  in  ]  642  by  Tas- 
man,  who  describes  the  inhabitants  as  of  a  brownish  yellow  complexion,  with  long 
black  hair,  and  resembling  the  Japanese.* 

It  was  a  long  time  before  any  thing  was  added  to  Tasman's  discovery.  I  vn^rtn^ 
A  French  navigator,  M.  de  Surville,  doubled  the  North  Cape,  discovered  |  ^■•«*'«^« 
Lauriston's  Bay,  and  might  have  anticipatad  Cook  in  the  honour  of.  completing  the  • 
discoveiy.     The  unfortunate  Marion  determined  the  positionof  Mascarin  Peak 
more  precisely  than  the  great  English  jiavigator.     The  celebrated  Captain  Coofc 
visited  these  regions  in  1779,  and  fouad  that  the  stmit  discbvldred  by  Tasman,  and 
thought  to  separate  an  island  on  the  north  from  a  great  Southern  Continent,  only 
separated  two  islands  from  each  other.  ,  The  southern  island  was  called  by  the  na- 
tives Tavi  Poenamtnooj  and  the  northern  Eahiino-mofwe^  names  of  which  Cook  dis- 
putes the  authenticity.     Tavi  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a  Jake,  and  Poenaromoo  the 
word  for  the  stone  called  green  jade.  Tet  this  island  appears  to  be  called  Poenammoo 
in  the  map  drawn  by  a  native,  and  published  by  Mr.  Coltins. 

D'Entrecasteaux  fixed  the  position  of  Cape  Maria  de  Diemen;  but  it  was  reserved 
for  Vancouver,  a  pupil  of  .the  celebrated  Cook,  to  complete  the  examination  of  the 
southern  island,  which  was  placed  forty  miles  too  far  east  in  the  first  chart.  Cook, 
^  not  able  to  reach  the  termination  of  one  of  the  arms  of  Dusky  Bay,  called  it  *^  No- 
body knows  what"  His  pupil  reached  it,  and  changed  its  name  to  *'  Somebody 
knows  what."  This  seamen-like  pleasantry,  however,  will  not  answer  the  purposes 
of  geographical  nomenclature. 

The  length  of  the  northern  island  is  436  miles,  and  its  medium  breadth  |  B&tc»c. 
probably  sixty  miles.  Its  extent,  therefore,  is  about  26, 1 60  square  miles,  or  1 6,742,400 
acres.     The  Southern  island,  being  360  miles  long,  and  at  an  average  100  broad, 
contains  36,000  square  miles,  or  23,040,000  acres. 

The  northern  island,  being  the  farthest  from  the  pole,  seems  to  possess  I  soa  md 
greater  natural  advantages  than  the  other.    Its  climate  is  temperate  and  |  «**»**^ 
moist,  and  the  whole,  except  a  few  spots  on  the  western,  side  appears  well  adapted 
to  cultivation.     The  southern  ishmd  is  represented  by  Cook  as  mountainous,  and 
apparently  barren.    But  this  report,  founded  on  a  general  and  distant  view,  cannot 

*  Dsliymple't  Historical  Collection,  ii.  20.  tie.    Talentyn's  Description  of  Bands. 
Vol.  II — 3  B 
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be  admitted  as  finally  coneluBire,  especiallj  as  the  country  contains  abundance  of 
tiees,  and  some  of  f^rodigious  size.    In  the  excursions  which  the  En^ii^  settlen 
have  made  into  the  interior  of  the  northern  island,  the  soil,  though  tanoos,  ms 
found  in  general  fertile.     The  landscape  on  every  side  displayed  the  nchest  verdure, 
a  circumstance  which  led  to  the  most  flattering  conclusions,  both  respecting  the  soil 
and  the  climate.*    In  this  particular  it  is  much  superior  to  the  territory  round  Port 
Jackson  in  New  Holland,  although  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude. .  The  latter  is 
quite  parched  in  summer,  while  every  thing  is  green  and  flourishing  in  New  Zealand^ 
an  advantage  which  it  owes  partly  to  its  insular  situation  and  comparatively  small 
extent,  and  partly  to  the  greater  elevation  of  its  mountains,  which  attract  the  dense 
clouds,  and  invite  frefuent  refreshing  showers.     The  observations  made  on  the 
northern  part  of  £ah6ino>-mawe,  apply  abo  to  th^  north  end  of  Poenamoo;  for  the 
vegetables  which  were  sown  in  Charlotte  Sound  by  Captain  Cook,  were  found  on 
his  return  remarkably  vigorous,  having  beefi  rather  strengthened  than  injured  by  the 
temperature  of  winter,  though  the  species  were  such  as  would  have  perished  if  ex- 
posed to  an  English  winter.     No  frost  was  seen  here  by  Captain  Cook,  though  he 
visited  it  in  the  beginning  of  June,  which  was  near  the  depth  of  winter.   The 
southern  extremity  has  of  course  a  colder  climate.    It  is  also  remarkable  for  the 
prevalence  of  cloudy  and  stormy  weatheft    Violent  gales  are  frequent  and  conti- 
nually change  their  direction^  a  circumstance  ascribed  to  the  great  height  of  the 
mountains-!    Yet  the  climate  was  found  quite  genial  in  its  influence  on  the  health  of 
the  English  visiters.     In  Cook's  Strait,  the  north-west  are  the  prevailing  ^^^ 
MMDtiini.      I      The  general  face  of  the  country,  so  far  as  it  has  hitherto  been  explorea, 
is  undulating  :  the  hnis  rising  with  a  varied  ascent  from  inconsiderable  eminences  to 
lofty  mountains.     A  continued  chain  of  hills  runs  from  the  North  Cape  southward 
through  the  whole  country,  gradually  swelling  into  mountains,  the  highest  of  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Forster,  is  Mount  Egmont,  lying  in  latitude  39*  16',  and  said  to  he 
the  same  in  eleva^on,  as  well  as  in  general  appearance,  as  the  Peak  of  Tenerifle. 
It  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow  a  great  way  down,  and  from  calculation  and  com- 
parisons respecting  the  snow  line,  he  concluded  its  height  to  be  14,760  feet  Otheis 
are  led  by  various  considerations  to  assign  lo  it  an  elevation  of  10,000  feet. 
jiwtoMid      I      The  sides  of  the  numerous  coves  about  the  Bay  of  Islands,  in  the 
■^■•"'^       I  north^^ast  eoast  of  Eah6ino-mawe,  where  (he  Efaglish  setdement  n 
fixed,  are  for  the  mo^t  part  composed  of  softlamellated  stones,  probably  steatite,  h 
some  of  them^hard  or  dark  brown  veins,  with  traces  of  iron,  are  perceived.   F^^ 
the  softness  of  these  rocks  they  are  found  to  exhibit  frequent  curious  perforations, 
which  form  picturesque  arches,  delighting  the  view  of  the  mariner  as  be  coasts  the 
country.    Huge  masses  of  quartz  rock  are  found  in  the  interior,  and  the  rocks  have 
frequent  cavities,  lined  with  crystallizations.  At  North  Cape  there  are  hard  nodules 
imbedded  in  clay.     These  are  most  probably  iron-stone.    Pieces  of  pumice-stooe 
were  found ;  and  this  siAstance  is  used  by  the  natives  for  polishing  their  speais  and 
other  instnunents  of  war.     Obsidian,  a  volcanic  glassy  substance,  was  also  met 
with.   The  axes  of  the  natives  are  generally  of  green  jade.   Some  are  of  porphjTy< 
The  ochry  appearance  of  some  of  the  rivulets  indicates  the  existence  of  iron-ore. 
A  powdery  ore  of  manganese  is  found,  and  employed  by  the  natives  in  the  barbarous 
practice  of  tattooing  their  faces.  About  Cook's  Strait  Mr.  Anderson  found  the  rocks 
to  consist  of  horizontal  strata  of  yellow  sandstone,  crossed  by  veins  of  quartz.  The 
soil  was  a  yellowish  marl.     Forster  says  that  the  southern  island  has  a  thin  \«f^ 
of  black  earth,  under  which  lies  a  rock  of  pale  yellow  nephritic  jade,  intersected  hj 
quartz  veins.t    There  were  also  argillaceous  basalt,  marble,  jasper,  granite  coid; 
posed  of  black  mica  and  white  quartz,§  and  various  volcanic  matters.  ||    These  evi- 
dences of  subterraneous  fire  are  conflrmed  by  tlie  frequency  of  earthquakes.  If 

•  Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  New  Zealand,  performed  in  1814  and  1815,  by  John  Lidditf<) 
Michobt,  Esq.  toI.  ii.  p.  231.  ^ 

t  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  book  L  chap.  viii.      i  Forster's  Obaerrations,  p.  10,  (ia  Gcr«»"  / 
4  Voyage  de  Marion  et  Ciozet.  |  Parkinion's  Journal,  p.  89. 

1  Fortter'a  Voyage,  i.  p.  150,  (German.)    Collina's  Account^  L  p.  322. 
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The  mountaias  abound  in  springs.   Each  rock  seems  to  be  furnished  I  Utenu 
with  its  provisipn  of  fresh  water,  nie  rivers,  though  they  have  short  courses,  are  broad 
and  deep,  and  sometimes  descend  in  the  form  of  magnificent  cascades.*    One  of 
these,  in  Dusky  Bay,  is  thirty  feet  in  diaaetef,  and  has  a  fall  of  000. 

This  abundance  of  water,  so  favourably  contrasted  with  the  aridity  of  |  vcfsMia^ 
New  Holland,  is  propitious  to  vegetation,  and  sMne  of  the  productions  of  the  coun- 
try are  extremely  vaknble.    The  moiintniBH  which  give  origin  te  the  river  Thames, 
on  the  east  side  of  the 'northern  island,  produce  abuiKHnce  of  timber  fit  for  ship- 
building.   The  stae  of  the  trees  strikes  every  traveller  irith  admiration.    Yarious 
pines,  quite  different  from  those  known  in  Euri^,  soar  to  a  height  far  exceeding 
those  of  "Norway.    There  aiw^also  various  taaes  of  inferior  grow&,  of  a  fine  gram, 
susceptible  of  a  high  nolial^  and  adnmably  adapted  for  ornamental  cabinet  work. 
There  is  a  tree  called  Aenoto,  from  which  the  natiwss  obtain  a  black  dye ;  a  species 
of  cork*tree4  and  many  others,  both  ^eautifU  and  uaaful,  which  have  not  yet  been 
classified  by  scientific  botanists.  The  anpple-jack  is  met  with  in  all  the  woods,  often 
fiflyfeetlong,  obstructing  the  progress  of  the  passenger.  The  tte  myrtle  also  grows 
here,  resembling  that  of  New  Holland,  which  is  a  sort  of  Pkiladdphna  or  MelaUmia 
seapmim,    A  di&rent  species  grows  about  Dusky  Bay,  which  was  usedl)y  the  crew 
of  the  ship  Endeavour  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  From  the  leaves  of  a  tree  resembling 
the  American  spruce  fir  a  very  wholesome  liquor  was  brewed.    This  seems  to  have 
been  the  Vaerydium  cupreMtnimi,  the  leaves  of  which  asQ  a  good  antidote  to  scurvy. 
There  are  no  native  acido-dulces  fruits  which  a  European  can  eat,  though  some 
coarse  kinds  which  are  relished  by  the  natives.     The  root  of  » low  common  looking 
fern,  called  AcroMchum  fwrcaiwu^  supplies  the  natives  with  their  ordinary  food. 
There  is  likewise  an  arborescent  fern,  the  root  of  which  is  dressed  like  potatoes  and 
eaten,  and  the  trunk  of  this  same  tree  contains  a  tender,  esculent  pulp,  which  yields 
a  juice  of  a  red  c<doinr.  Hetbaceous  species  are  prevented  from  springing  by  the  exu- 
berance and  closeness  of  the  forests.    The  following,  however,  among  others,  are 
found :  wild  celery,  canary-grass,  wild  parsley,  plantain-grass,  a  species  of  rye- 
gnssy  some  flags,  and  the  Phorfimm  itmax.  This  last  is  a  most  valuable  I  New  zerind 
flax;  it  has  excited  a  great  interest  in  Europe  ;  has  been  transplanted  |  ^^ 
by  the  curious ;  is  found  to  succeed  in  the  climate  of  France ;  and  considered  as 
most  probably  an  imp<Mrtant  accession  to  the  riches  of  this  part  of  the  world.    Nei^ 
Iher  pialms  nor  bread-fiuit  trees  exist  m.  thas  cuasiiiy ;  the  climate  probably  does  not 
soit  them.     From  Europeans  the  New  Zealanden  have  got  potatoes,  coovneraa  or 
aweet  potatoes,  cabbage,  turnips,  and  a  species  of  yam  called  tacca*     Their  only 
grain  is  maize,  whidi  they  have  also  obtained  fivMn  European  navigators.  From  the 
same  source  they  have  got  the  pumpkin,  or  gourdt  which  they  cultivate  for  the  sake 
of  the  drinking  vessels  into  which  they  oeavert  it. 

The  zoology  of  New  Zealand  is  extremely  limited  in  quadrupeds.  The  most 
conspicuous  species  is  the  dog.  There  is  a  large  variety  which  runs  |  Aainab. 
about  in  a  wild  stete,  and  a  smaller  one  domesticated.  The  former  howls  when  it 
comes  in  sight  of  men.  It  offers  no  injury  to  the  inliabitents,  who  prize  it  highly  for 
its  flesh,  which  they  reckon  a  delicious  food,  and  for  the  hide  and  bones,  wluch  they 
convert  to  various  purposes  of  ornamental  device.  In  the  class  of  mamtno^'a  tliey 
have  also  the  rat;  a  small  bat  resembling  the  New  York  bat  of  Pennant;!  ^^'^  s^- 
bear,  or  Phoca  ursina;  and  the  Pkoca  feotitna,  or  leonine  seal,  called  by  Lord  Anson 
the  sea  lion.  There  seems  to  be  a  large  animal  of  the  lizard  kind,  which,  according 
to  the  reporte  of  the  natives,  sometimes  destroys  children  in  the  interior.  Now  Zea- 
land ia  the  native  place  of  some  birds  which  are  singular  for  the  melody  of  their  song 
ifl  well  as  for  the  gaiety  of  their  plumage.  One  called  the  poe  has  beautiful  tufts  of 
arhite  feathers,  and  a  song  more  charming  than  that  of  the  finest  European  species. 
There  are  a  few  species  of  the  parrot  kind,  wild  ducks,  and  a  large  black  duck  pecu- 
iar  to  the  country.  From  the  feathers  found  lining  some  of  the  garments  of  the 
:hiefs,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  emu,  it  is  probable  tliat  there  is  also  a  species  of 

•  Forster'a  Observations,  p.  42.    Voyage  i.  p.  153. 
t  Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds,  No.  28.). 
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the  eassowBfy,  thmtgh  not  hitherto  seen  bj  Europeens.*  SereFal  aqwilie  btids,  and 
in  general  the  same  species  of  sea  fowl  which  frequent  otiier  parts  of  the  South  Set, 
tfuch  as  the  albatross  and  penguin,  abound  on  the  shores  of  New  Zeahnd.  Butter* 
&e8^  beetles,  common  flies,  and  a  few  musqultoes,  are  among  the  insects,  a  cku  of 
animals  which  does  not  appear  to  be  very  abundant.  There  is  a  small  woMj  wiuch 
proves  troublesome  by  settling  alMrt  the  instep  and  ankles,  and  biting  people  while 
warm  in  bed.  No  poisonous  serpents  have  been  found.  The  coasts  are  viotod  by 
immense  shoals  of  fish,  and  in  great  ▼adety,  nndcing  am^  amends  for  the  paucity  of 
land  animals.  Those  in  common  use  ameng  the  native*  are  snappers,  bream,  the 
benicooto,  the  panot-flsh,  herrings,  flomK^rs,  and  an  inferior  sort  of  sahnon.  Macb- 
rel  is  also  found,  and  lobsters;  and  there  are  beds  of  cockles,  muscles, *9bA dher 
shell  fish  in  some  of  the  flats  about  ike  coves.  The  asasoles  are  of  inuMOMiiie, 
and  much  relished  by  the  natives. 

uMiiiiBtt.  I  The  native  inhabitants  of  New  Zealand  belong  to  tiie  sane  nee  viib 
the  Otaheitans,  the  people  of  the  Tmn&tf  islands,  and  the  other  PolyoesiaBs.  Ther 
have  tawny  complexions,  somewhat  darker  than^he  Spaniards;  a  few  among  tbeo 
are  fair.  In  their  persons  they  are  generally  above  the  middle  stature.  Some  ue 
six  feet  or  upwards,  and  their  limbs  are  remarkable  for  perfect  symmetry  and  great 
muscuhir  strength.  Their  countenances  are,  with  few  exceptions,  pleasiBg  and  intel- 
ligent, without  those  indications  of  fetDcity  which  some  of  their  actions  would  lead  as 
to  anticipate.  We  know  but  little  of  their  diseases,  except  that  they  are  liable  to 
leprosy  and  visceral  inflammations,  and  that  ophthalmia  is  very  common  among  tbm. 
FoiitSni  md  I  '^^^  northern  iskuid  is  said  to  be  divided  into  eight  districts,  goTened 
dfU  ftmie.  I  by  theirrespectivechieft,called  arBektea  or  kingB,and  other  inferior  chiefs, 
who,  under  the  areekees,  rule  over  smaller  subdivisions.  The  power  of  the  aieciwe 
is  not  absolute,  and  the  inferior  chiefs  make  frequent  wars  on  one  anoUier  wUbout  con- 
sulting him.  In  their  political  condition  as  well  as  in  iome  of  their  usages,  th^ 
people  bear  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  Battas  in  the  island  of  Sumatra.  9<>- 
ciety  is  divided  into  two  distinct  ranks,  the  one  consisting  of  the  chiefe  and  all  thor 
kin,  who  are  cnWedrun^irieedMj  and  the  common  people,  who  are  called  cooha. 
The  former  are  extremely  tenacious  of  their  dignity.  They  disd^n  seveial  kiwb 
of  work,  yet  one  of  them  was  not  ashamed  to  supplicate  an  English  visiter  vitb 
continued  importunity  to  "  give  him  a  naO,"  after  his  request  had  been  repeatedly 
complied  with.t  A  diief,  en  board  «  &Mih  rii^,  will  work  like  a  common  sailor^or 
will  serve  at  table,  pr  sweep  the  caUn,  if  he  is  assured  that  these  labours  are  sot 
derogatory  to  bis  dignity ;  becaase  he  has  not  yet  learned  the  European  feeli^) 
and  perhaps  still  more,  because  he  is  acute  enough  to  see  the  superiority  of  the  Ed- 
ropean  character,  and  nasontfblasenongh  to  recognize  it  in  his  actions,  reserriBgiu^ 
claims  of  rank  for  the  society  of  his  compatriots.  It  is  a  common  thing  for  a  chief 
to  display  his  dignity  in  his  village  by  sitting  on  the  top  of  a  houscj  '^^  cooidee, 
however,  though  considered  as  far  beneath  the  rungateedas,  are  treated  with  geiw^ 
ness  and  attention. 

ingenkr^  \  The  New  Zealanders  have  some  good  domestic  habits,  and  are  not 
without  ingenuity  in  a  few  arts.  Having  no  metallic  pots  for  boiUng  their  food,  tbef 
contrive  to  cook  their  fern  root,  and  then*  potatoes,  by  means  of  two  hollow  stoncjs 
in  which  they  first  put  their  roots,  surrounded  by  a  few  moist  leaves  of  some  veu* 
flavoured  plant,  and  then  applying  the  hollow  sides  of  the  stones  to  one  another, 
heat  them  tfioroughly  for  a  due  length  of  time,  at  the  end  of  which  they  are  wj 
stewed  and  palatable  food.  Of  the  fibres  of  the  Phormiwn  imax  they  make  a  law 
of  cloth  or  matting,  which  they  dye  black  with  the  bark  of  a  tree  called  JBnou.  Th«y 
make  wooden  vessels  and  spears,  which  last  are  neatly  tipped  with  bone.  ^^^3^^ 
tivate  their  fields  with  great  neatness.  Their  canoes  are  made  of  l'<>^'^^'Ir 
joined  and  held  together  by  strong  osiers  ;  some  of  them  are  fifty  feet  long*  ^ 
large  ones  carry  thirty  men  or  more.  They  are  often  ornamented  with  a  bead,  veU 
carved  and  expressive  of  wartike  ferocity.  They  are  expert  rowers,  keeping  ^^ 
with  beautiful  exactness,  not  only  in  the  same  canoe,  but  through  the  whole  of  & 

*  Nicholas,  voL  ii.  p.  255.  f  Nicholas.  i  Idem. 
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small  squadron.  Their  garments  are  made  of  m&tting  and  featbera.  Some  of  jOiem, 
are  worked  with  the  utmost  nicety.  One  of  their  finest  cloaks  requires  more  than  a 
•year  to  complete  it.  Their  huts  are  constructed  of  sticks  and  reeds  interwoven  with 
each  other,  but  in  a  manner  so  imperfect  and  insufficient  as  to  have  a  wretched  ap- 
pearance ;  forming  a  great  contrast  to  th(  neatness  of  the  gardens*  They  have  no 
windowsy  and  the  door  is  so  low  and  narrow  thalkthey  are  obliged  to  squeeze  them- 
selves in  and  out  in  a  ciawling  posture.  The  interior  is  sufficiently  roomy,  being 
fourteen  feet  long  and  eight  biroad.*  From  motives  of  superstition  they  make  a 
point  of  eating  oi3y  in  the  open  air,  or  under  a  shed  adjoining  their  halntation.  Some 
of  their  villages  are  agreeably  situated,  and  have  a  pleasing  exterior.  The  hut  of 
the  chief  is  often  larger  than  the  rest,  without  being  more  convenient,  or  having  a 
larger  do<Mr.  In  some  cases  il  is  distinguished  by  pOsts  vMti  rude  ornamental  carv- 
ings. There  is  also  a  seat  or  threne  for  tiie  chief  or  king.  The  villages  are  pro- 
tected by  strong  pallisades,  walls  of  wickev»work,  embankments^  and  ditches.  The 
store-hotises,  in  which  their  provisions  and  arms  are  contained,  are  built  with  greater  . 
regard  to  method  and  neatness  than  their  dwellings,  having  spacious  doors,  verandas, 
and  orifices  for  admitting  free  air.f  The  natives  of  this  country  who  have  visited 
New  Holland  in  the  English  ships,  have  beheld  the  natives  of  that  continent  with 
pity  and  contempt,  for  tho  abject  lives  which  they  lead, — their  idleness,  improvidence, 
and  misery. «  Their  dress  consists  of  mats  made  from  the  Phormium  tenax^  often 
fancifully  worked  round  with  variegated  borders,  and  decorated  otherwise  with  curi- 
ous ait.  These  are  fixed  round  the  middle  like  the  Scotch  kilt.  The  chiefs  are 
distinguished  by  wearing,  over  their  shoulders,  a  cloak  made  of  various  furs,  and 
shaped  not  unlike  the  Spanish  cloak.  The  chiefs  disfigure  their  whole  countenances 
by  tattooing  them  in  a  most  hideous  manner,  of  which  no  conception  can  be  formed 
without  the  aid  of  such  figures  as  are  given  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Savage  and  Mr. 
Nich<das.  They  also  beismear  them  with  red  ochre.  They  sometimes  wear,  as 
appendages  to  the  ears,  the^eth  of  the  enemies  whom  they  have  slain  in  battle. 
Sometimes  they  hang  from  their  breasts  pieces  of  green  jade,  carved  into  rude  repre- 
sentations of  the  human  form.  In  their  personal  habits,  however,  they  are  dir^  in 
the  extreme,  and  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  allow  their  bodies  to  swarm  with 
▼ennin.;|; 

In  conversation  the  New  Zealaaders  are  animated,  humorous,  and  I  oeneni  dM- 
witty.  Towards  their  relations  and  ^ildten  they  are  tenderly  affection-  |  '"'^^^- 
ate.  VFhen  they  see  a  relation  dter  a  loa|^  absence,  for  example,  one  who  has  been 
lieyond  seas,  or  even  hear  accounts  of  one  still  fii  a  distance;  they  howl  aloud  with 
the  keenest  sensibility.  Naturally  spirited  and  ingenious,  they  are  curious  and  am- 
bitiously docile  in  matters  of  art  A  chief  whs  l^hsld  the  ropemaking,  and  other 
manufiictures  of  the  English  at  Port  Jaohssn,  wept  with  mortification  at  the  rude 
state  of  the  arts  in  his  own  country.  The  labours  of  the  field  are  chiefly  devolved 
on  the  women.  The  fiithers  take  the  chafgesf  the  ehfldren ;  they  make  excellent 
nurses,  and  fondle  their  infants  with  the  liveKesI  teademsss  and  deh^L  Polygamy 
is  practised.  One  wife  is  at  the  head  of  the  establishment,  the  othsiB  rank  as  her 
inferiors  and  servants. 

In  religion  the  New  Zealanders  are  moderate  polytheists,  their  eata-  |  BeUgbn. 
logue  of  divinities  being  less  extravagant  than  that  of  many  other  barbarians.  They 
believe  in  a  supreme  Deity — ^in  a  god  of  anger  and  death — a  deity  who  makes  land 
under  the  sea,  and  fastens  it  by  a  hook  to  a  large  rock  ready  to  be  hauled  up — a 
god  to  haul  up  the  land :  this  last,  at  the  same  time,  superintends  hitoan  diseases, 
and  gives  life.  They  have  also  a  god  of  tears  and  sorrow ;  but  their  mythology  is 
imperfectly  known.  They  beUeve  in  the  creation  of  man,  and  have  a  tradition  of 
the  first  woman  being  formed  of  a  rib  taken  from  the  man.  They  have  a  story  of 
the  moon  having  descended  to  the  earth,  and  carried  off  a  man  who  continues  fixed 
on  its  surface.  Their  children,  when  born,  are  sprinkled  with  water  by  the  Tohunga 

.% 

•  Nicholas,  vol.  i.  p.  1 09. 

t  Bee  Mr.  Nicholas's  Description  of  the  Town  of  Wyemattee,  vol.  i.  p.  333—342. 
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orpfiesl;  a  eeranony,  widiout  iriueh.they  beiieve  it  would  either  be  doomed  lo 
^toadi,  or  grow  up  with  a  most  penreree  disposition.  They  are  much  in  the  habit  of 
consecrating  persons,  places,  and  things,  and  call  the  spell  thus  impofled  Uiho9, 
When  a  person  labours  under  a  severe  makdy,  as  soon  as  they  believe  that  it  u  the 
intention  of  the  god  to  deprive  him  of  life,*  they  phice  him  under  the  iaboo^  deoy  him 
all  food,  and  leave  him  to  a  necessary  death,  in  compliance  with  the  divine  mandate. 
They  inter  the  bodies  of  the  dead  widi  ceremonies  which  they  do  not  allow  Euro- 
peans to  see.  They  believe  that,  on  the  third  day  aft^  the  burial,  the  heart  is  sept- 
rated  from  the  body,  and  that  the  sq^aration  is  announced  by  a  gentle  breeze  ton 
Etooa,  or  inferior  deity,  who  bends  over  ^le  giave,  and  carries  off  the  heait  to  the 
clouds. 

encSiob  I  Women  often  commit  suicide  by  hanging  themselves  when  their  htu- 
bands  die.  The  keen  feelings  of  this  people  make  them  prone  to  suicide  on  varioos 
occasions  of  disappointment.  A  woman  will  hang  herself  inunediately  after  receiving 
a  beating  from  her  husband.*  The  inhabitants  of  the  Bay  of  Islands  are  said  to  bi 
exempt  from  this  maUdy.l  The  oianner%  no  doiibt,  differ  eonsideraUy  in  different 
tribes  and  places.  k 

No  other  mode  of  reckoning  periods  of  time  has  been  observed  among  them, 
than  by  the  changes  of  the  moon,  which  they  count  up  ta  100,  and  by  these  epochs 
they  calculate  their  age  and  the  events  that  occur  among  them.  « 

wutta  The  New  Zealanders  live  in  a  state  of  habitual  warfare.    The  chiefs 

^"^'^  and  tribes  are  respectively  jealous  of  their  ri^ts,  and  go  to  war  when 

these  are  slightly  invaded.  Sometimes,  when  the  two  hostile  armies  meet,  a  pariej 
takes  place,  and  peace  is  concluded.  On  such  occasions  a  spirit  of  fairness  and 
reason  is  manifested.  It  is  not,  in  general,  so  much  from  predatory  principles^  u 
from  high  spirit  and  irritability,  that  their  violent  quarrels  originate.  Each  tribe 
entreated  Captain  Cook  to  destroy  its  antagonists.  Even  when  at  peace  the;  dis- 
cover, in  their  intercourse  with  the  English,  a  deep  jdUousy  of  each  other;  envjing 
any  one  whom  they  suppose  more  highly  favoured  Uian  themselves,  and  continual]; 
labouriog  to  excite  prejudices  against  one  another's  characters  and  intentions.  Their 
wars  are  conducted  with  the  utmost  ferocity.  They  have  short  spears,  which  thcj 
throw,  like  javelins,  from  a  distance ;  long  ones,  which  they  use  as  lances;  aod 
broad,  thick,  sharp-edged  tools,  called  pafqo  paiooj  made  of  stone,  about  fourteen 
inches  long,  with  which  they  strike  in  close  combat,  being  able  to  cleave  the  skoD 
by  a  single  blow.  like  thA  Battas,  Omj  devour  the  bodies  of  their  enemies,  and 
entertam  the  extravagant  belief  that  the  soul  of  a  man  thus  devoured  is  doomed  to 
eternal  fire.  It  is  purely  firom  vengeance,  and  not  at  all  from  an  appetite  for  hurnu 
g^ggw  ^  I  flesh,  that  (hev  indolgein  (his  shocking  practice.  They  have  committed 
Banpanfc"  |  some  frightAu  mUHsacres  on  their  European  visiters,  but  these  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  so  much  instigated  by  cupidity,  as  by  revenge  for  some  affront 
or  mjury  received.  The  uafortunaM  Marion  had  lived  on  terms  of  intimacy  with 
the  diiif  Taeoory,  when  the  latter,  under  the  pretext  of  giving  him  an  entertainment, 
massacaad  hiu  with  all  his  attendants;  and  the  French  who  came  to  revenge  the 
outrage,  saw  the  disgusting  proofs  of  the  savages  having  eaten  and  gnawed  the  pal- 
pitating Umbs  of  those  whom  a  few  hours  before  they  embraced  with  every  demon- 
stration of  attachment  The  English  have  suffered  from  simUar  acts  of  per&ij- 
The  last  was  in  the  case  of  the  ship  Boyd,  in  1809,  the  crew  of  which,  to  the  ooio- 
ber  of  seventy,  was  massacred  by  the  chief  named  George,  in  revenge  for  sonic  ui 
treatment  received  from  the  commander.  Captain  Thompson,  who  had  brought  lum 
back  as  a  passenger  from  Port  Jackson,  on  condition  of  working  his  passage.  Th^ 
chief  being  taken  sick,  and  unable  to  work  to  the  Captain's  satisfaction,  was  fiogg<^ 
and  taunted  by  the  latter,  and,  before  being  put  on  shore,  was  stripped  of  ever? 
thing  English  he  had  about  him.  Totally  insensible  to.  his  own  infamous  conduct, 
the  Captain  went  on  shore,  and  left  his  ship  unprotected,  when  the  determined  ven- 
geance of  the  savages  made  a  short  ayi  dreadful  catastrophe  in  the  annihilation  oi 
the  whole  crew,  wiUi  the  exception  of  four,  one  of  whom  was  the  cabin  boy^  ^''^ 

•  OoUins,  vol.  i.  p.  524.  (in  English. )  t  Ssvage's  Account,  &c 
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(ad  paid  some  kind  attention  to  the  chidf  during  the  paissage.  The  captun  of  a 
rcssel  who  afterwards  came  to  the  coast,  left  a  written  warning  with  one  of  the  na- 
iyes,  to  be  shown  to  the  commander  of  erery  ship  which  he  might  afterwards  meet 
Aith,  and  in  this  document  it  was  stated,  from  some  mistake  or  mbinformation,  that 
1  chief  called  Tippahee,  who  had  formerty  been  well  treated  at  Port  Jackson,  was 
he  perpetrator.  The  crew  of  a  whale  ship  who  found  this  paper,  inflicted  a  barba* 
ous  and  misplaced  vengeance,  hj  murdering  the  whole  people  of  Tippahee,  who 
nhabited  a  small  island,  this  chief  himself  and  a  few  oth^  having  narrowly  escaped 
n  a  boat. — ^We  are  not  altogether  certain  what  affronts  may,  on  other  I  SS^JJjJLl? 
>ccasions,  have  incited  these  high  minded  and  irritable  people  to  acts  of  |  stniSiiM. 
itrocious  and  perfidious  cruelty.  In  their  conduct  they  often  evince  sentiments  of 
lonourable  integrity  and  fidelitv,  where  reliance  is  placed  on  them  by  persons  who 
lave  treated  them  well.  The  Enf^h  sailors  have  been  too  much  in  the  practice  of 
cazing  and  insulting  them,  from  a  wantonness  «meie  degrading  than  their  own  ex- 
essive  resentments,  and  they  have  invaded  their  ^property,  and  carried  off  their  crops 
rithout  scruple,  as  if  no  laws  of  honesty  and  delicacy  were  binding  towards  beings 
o  strange  and  so  different  from  themselves.  The  governor  of  New  South  Wales  has 
cry  laudably  taken  the  natives  under  his  protection  against  all  such  lawless  acts ;  the 
cople  begin  to  learn  to  make  distinctions  in  the  characters  of  Europeans,  as  well 
.3  among  themselves,  and  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding,  and  to  seek  redress  of 
•ccasional  grievances,  through  the  medium  of  the  small  missionary  settlement  which 
las  been  formed  in  their  country.  They  certainly  possess  qualities  I  iieir  good 
I'hich  may  prove  a  good  foundation  for  the  formation  of  a  respectable  |  ^"•'***^ 
haracter  by  instruction.  A  New  Zealand  mother  will  risk  her  own  life  for  the  sake 
»f  her  child.  Their  songs  and  music  are  superior  to  those  of  the  Otaheitans.  Their 
;oags  are  sung  in  parts,  and  the  companies  join  in  full  chorus.  Their  airs  resemble 
he  chantings  of  an  English  church.  The  inhabitants  of  East  Cape  arq  the  bards 
)f  the  country,  by  whom  all  their  songs  are  composed.  The  subjects  of  them  are 
rcnerally  taken  from  those  scenes  of  violence  with  which  the  natives  are  so  familiar, 
lometimes  from  the  phenomena  of  storms,  the  business  of  rural  cultivation,  or  other 
common  exercises  and  enjoyments. 

Snares  Island,  Lord  Aukiand's  Chroup,  and  Macquarrie  Island,  to  the  i  A^MatasU-. 
;outh  of  New  Zealand,  show  the  oontinuation  of  the  same  cfaaiu  of  |  **^ 
Qountains  under  water,  by  which  that  country  is  pervaded. 

There  is  another  well  marked  cbaii^  to  tfie  east  of  New  Zealand,  and*  nearly  pa* 
allel  to  it,  formed  of  the  Bristol,  Penantipodes,  Bouqty,  and  Chatham  islands* 
Chatham  Islano,  which  is  the  largest,  was  discovered  by  Broughton.  I  chuteau* 
it  is  about  thirty-three  miles  long.     The  surface  has  o^  gndual  rise,  so  |  *^ 
is  to  form  pleasant  looking  hills  in  the  inteii<Mr.    It  se^ms  to  contain  one  of  those 
agoons  which  occur  so  frequently  in  the  low  islands  of  this  ocean. 

Yegetation,  according  to  Broughton,  is  powerful  in  this  island,  but  the 
rees  are  only  of  middling  height.  For  a  certain  wayup  Hbm  trunk  titoy  , 
re  naked,  and  no  brushwood  grows  among  thetfi.  xhere  is  one  tree  similar  to  the 
ay,  and  another  jointed  like  the  vine.  The  kikabitaoits  were  observed  to  use  much 
liread  and  cord  made  of  a  fine  hemp,  which  undouUedly  is  of  the  growth  of  the 
stand. 

The  inhabitemts  are  of  middling  stature,  stout  and  well  propoitioned.  |  takOkwrn, 
!*hey  have  dark-brown  complexions  and  expressive  features.  The  hair  of  their  heads 
nd  beards  is  black ;  no  tattooing  was  observed  about  aay  part  of  theb  bodies.  Their 
ress  consisted  of  a  seal  skin,  and  a  curiously  wrought  mat  The  birds  are  of  the 
ame  species  which  are  seen  at  Dusky  Bay  in  New  Zealand,  and  were  remarked  to 
e,  like  them,  wonderfully  familiar,  and  not  the  least  afraid  of  men,  an  evidence  that 
ley  suffer  no  molestation. 

Norfolk  Island  is  situated  to  the  north-west  of  New  Zealand,  nearly  I  H«fcik  u> 
alf-way  between  it  and  New  Caledonia.    Here  the  English  had  at  one  |  *^ 
me  a  flourishing  colony,  but  it  has  been  removed  to  van  Diemen's  Island.     Nor- 
»lk  Island  faibours  under  the  disadvantage  of  having  no  good  harbour.     It  is  about 
lurteen  miles  in  circumference.    The  coral  reefs  extend  nearly  twenty  miles  in  r 
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flbutheriy  direction.  The  basis  of  this  island  conrists  of  a  yelloiriah  chalk  < 
to  it  with  New  Zealand.  This  is  coTered  with  a  great  thickness  of  black  Mrtk 
Vegetation  is  vigorous  and  productive.  New  Zeahmd  flax  grows  bettw  tkan  iniu 
native  country.  The  pine  wood  is  heavier  than  that  of  New  Caledoiua,  but  sofia 
than  that  of  New  Zealand.  Cabbage  paknSi  wild  sorreli  and  sea  fennel,  aie  ia  greil 
abundance.  The  English  settlers  introduced  the  grains  and  domestic  aaimali  of 
Europe. 

Mew  ckto.  I  Sailing  &ither  north  we  find  Nbsr  Caledonia,  a  pretty  krge  kdaDd, 
^"^  I  being  220  or  250  mfles  loii^  and  fifty  broad.  But  on  the  south  and  the 

west  it  is  rendered  dangerous  of  approach,  by  a  formidable  chain  of  ree&,  eiteodiog 
270  miles  beyond  the  island  to  the  south  and  to  the  aorth>west*' 
Mouataiitt.     I      Now  Caledonia  seems  le  have  a  mountain  chain  OKteadipg  OTeriti 
^"^^  I  whole  length,  becoDoing  graAially  higfanr  towards  the  south-east,  till  k 

reaches  an  elevation  of  3200  feet  a^ve  *the  level  of  the  sea.  The  prindpal  rocb 
are  quarta,  mica,  steatite  of  different  degrees  of  hardness,  green  schori,  and  granite, 
and  they  contain  a  mine  of  specular  iron  ore.  Basaltic  pillars  have  been  obserred 
in  some  places.  Its  mountains  contain,  in  all  probability,  rich  metallic  veine. 
VcgetfttioB.  I  The  bread-fruit  tree  of  this  island  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  Folyn^ 
sian  islands.  Beautiful  avenues  are  formed  of  the  cultivated  baoana-f  Sugar  cane  and 
arum  are  also  cultivated  here.  The  sides  of  some  of  the  valleys  are  covered  with 
cocoa.  Among  the  other  vegetable  species'are  the  tree  called  Commtmmia  tckmaUy 
which  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  Moluccas  ;  the  Hibiscus  tiliaeeuSy  the  young 
pods  of  which  are  eaten  by  the  inhabitants ;  the  DoUchos  luWottia,  die  roots  of 
which  are  roasted  and  eaten ;  the  DiacophyU/wm  vsrHeWaiumy  a  new  genua,  allied  to 
the  driicontia,  and  which  grows  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  ;|  the  ^(ponff  the 
roots  of  which  are  eaten  by  the  New  Caledonians,  springs  up  spontaneously  in  tbe 
forests.  The  antholomaf  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  shrubs,  forming  a  new  genu^ 
grows  on  the  high  grounds.  § 

Animik.  |  Even  dogs  and  pigs  were  unknown  in  this  island  before  the  siriTslflf 
Europeans.  The  most  common  birds  are  a  peculiar  sort  of  magpie,  huge  pigeoos, 
and  Caledonian  ravens.  A  spider  called  nokee  forms  threads  so  strong  as  to  offer  i 
sensible  resistance  before  breaking  when  pulled.  The  animal  constitutes  part  of 
the  people's  food. 

BaihMn.  |  Among  the  Qioorings  of  thie  island  we  nay  mention  Bahida  Havei 
and  Deceitful  Haven,  where  d'^ntrecasleaox  says  he  could  not  enter,  but  which  tbe 
English  navigator,  Kent,  Iws  described  %s  a  spacious  andexceUent  poit,  situated  b^ 
hind  the  frightful  chaiyi  of  rOfSfs  which  Bnes  the  west  coast, 
inhftbicuiti.  I  A  traveOing  naturalist  has  lately  found  a  singular  correspondence  in 
fieure  between  the  aborigines  of  Van  piemen's  Island  and  those  of  NewCaiedDoi& 
Their  hair  is  nearly  wool^,'  and  the  surface  of  their  bodies  greasy.  Some  have  the 
thick  iips  of  the  African  negro.  |l  Light  and  nimble,  they  climb  trees  with  osnucb 
facility  as  they  walk  sJoog  level  ground.  Cook  praises  the  mildness  of  their  cl» 
raster,  and  the  chastity  of  their  femalee^lT  D'Kntrecasteaux  and  LabillardicFe  de 
scribe  them  as  equally  cruel,  perfidioiv,  and  thievish,  with  the  other  islanders  of  the 
Great  Ocean.**  The  women  were  hired  for  a  nail,  and  the  size  of  tbe  aail  was  in 
proportion  to  the  beauty  of  the  person.  Ignorant  of  the  use  of  the  bow,  they  are 
armed  with  darts  and  clubs,  which  they  manufacture  with  much  pains;  tfaeyalfo 
CiMiibih.  j  make  use  of  slings.  It  turns  out  on  recent  and  attentive  observatka 
that  they  are  cannibals  from  taete.  They  tasted  with  an  air  of  luxurious  pleasure 
the  muscular  parts  of  the  human  body,  and  ate  a  slice  of  the  flesh  of  a  cbild.tt 
Their  common  food  consists  of  shell-fUh,  and  other  fish,  with  roots.  Tbcy  al9o 
eat  the  spider  already  mentioned,  and  the  greenish  mealy  soap-stone.     The 

*  Labillardi^re,  yo3rage  k  la  Recherche  de  La  Perouae,  i.  199,  &e. 

t  Idem,  vol.  ii.  p.  36.    Atlaa.  pi.  41.  t  Forstera  Voyage,  t  ii.  p.  S27. 

S  Idem,  ibid.  p.  240,  and  Atlaa,  pi.  12. 

^  l^billardiire.  Voyage,  ii.  p.  186,  Forater,  Voyage,  ii.  p.  802. 

Cook's  Second  Voyage.  **  Kowel,  Voyage  oe  d'Entrecaateauz,  ii.  p.  351.  &c. 

LabUlardiire,  Voyage  ii.  p.  ISS-.aOl^  &€. 


eri^dfdM  of  llie  females  m  a  girdle  of  fibrous  bark ;  seirenl  of  the  m&b,  encirele 
thek  heads  with  a  fillet  of  sewc^  net-work,  or  a  head  dress  made  of  leaves  and  the 
hair  of  the  Tampire  bat  They  build  waUs  mp  the  mountains,  to  confine  the  soil,  in 
the  same  manner  as  is  done  in  so  many  coonitries,  Ibiming  the  anriiJe  surface  into  a 
Buccession  of  .terraces.  Yet  die  soil  is  generally  poor.  Thrir  houses  ate  i<i  the 
form  of  bee-hhres,  and  die  door^iosts  are  of  carved  pfonks.  Their  harsh  and  croak- 
ing language  seems  to  be  totally  diArent  from  that  of  Polynesia. 

The  Isle  of  Pines,  on  the  south  of  New  Cidedonia,  prodiKes  stately  I  iiie€r.nBM, 
cedais,  the  trunks  of  which  furnish  columns  eaeeedhig  one  hundred  feet  |  ^*' 
ID  height.    The  Loyalty  and  Beaopr6s  Islands  iona  a  little  archipelago  lo  the  east 
The  great  reefs  by  which  New  Caledonia  is  skirled  on  the  west,  and  which  ettefid 
'   950  miles  in  a  northerly  direelion,  present  the  navigator  with  the  prospect  of  inevit* 
able  ruin,  in  ease  the  winds  and  currents  should  carry  him  among  them.    All  the  way 
between  this  islaad  and  New  Holland,  the  sea  aboonds  widk  coral  banks,  some  of 
which  are  larger  and  more  dangerous  than  others.*    Captain  Flinders,  who  was 
shipwrecked  on  one  of  them,  is  ^  ofMoa  dial  the  two  frigates  of  La  P^rouse  met 
their  fate  on  one  of  tiiese  banks. 

To  the  north  and  east  of  New  Caledonia  we  have  an  important  archi*  }  new  pcbtidefc 
pelago,  for  the  eiitent  and  fertilily  ef  the  islands  of  which  it  is  composed.  Feman- 
des  de  Quiros,  who  discovered  the  mainland  in  1606,  gave  it  the  name  of  Australia 
del  Esptrito  Santo.  A  hundred  and  sixty-two  years  Aer  this,  M.  de  Bougainville 
added  to  it  some  islands,  to  which  he  gave  the  elegant  name  of  the  Great  Cyclades/ 
After  an  interval  of  six  years,  came  Captain  Cook,  and  completed  the  discoveiy  of 
the  leading  islands.  Following  the  principle  of  a  submarine  chain  of  mountains,  he 
seems  to  have  reached  its  soudiem  extremity.  Captain  Bligh  found  a  continuation 
to  the  north,  consisting  of  islands  which  were  probably  seen  by  Quiros.  Captain 
Cook  proposed  to  give  that  archipelago,  as  a  whole,  the  name  of  the  New  Hebrides, 
a  proposal  strongly  objected  to  by  Fleurieu,  who  wished  to  retain  a  memorial  of  the 
first  diseovety  in  die  original  name  of  the  Archipelago,  that  of  the  Holy  Ohostf 

The  nest  south^y  group  of  this  archipelago  is  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  chaii^ 
and  consists  of  6^  islands,  whkh,  with  the  exception  of  loaroer,  are  high  and  have 
no  coral  reeft.  Tanna,  the  only  one  whioh  has  been  minutely  examin-  |  leiuif  of 
ed,  contains  a  very  acdve  volcano.  Messrs.  Forster  and  Sparrmann  [  '''■■^ 
made  an  unsuooesaful  atteoipt  to  reach  that  baming  mountain,  which  is  not  one  or 
the  hig^iest  en  the  island.  The  volcano  its^'shook,  and  the  ashes  n^uch  it  spouted 
forth  darkened  the  atmosphere.  The-  vain,  which  fell  at  the  time,  was  a  heteroge- 
neous  mixture  of  water,  sand,  and  earth,  and  might  be  caRed  a  shower  ef  sfime.| 
These  sid>ternmean  fires  seem  to  contribute  much  to  that  exuberance  ef  vegetation 
by  which  the  ishuid  is  distin^ished.  8eveial  plants  attain  here  twice  the  height 
that  they  have  in  other  comtnes,  broader  leaves  and  a  stronger  perfume.  In  seve- 
ral places,  sulphureous  vapours  are  exhaled.  In  others 'the  springs  are  tepid.  Tanna 
has  also  strata  of  clay  and  afamiae—  earth,  widi  bk>cks  of  chalk  and  ef  tripoli.  It 
abounds  in  sulphur,  and  affords  traces  of  eoppeiw  The  scenery  of  T«ma  is  plea* 
santer  and  more  ^gant  than  that  of  Otaheite,  as  the  mountains  do  not  shoot  up 
abruptly  from  the  nmldie  of  a  narrow  plain,  but  are  precedbd  by  several  ranges  of 
hills  separated  from  one  another  l^  wkle  valleys.  Here  are  found  ba-  |  riodacikM 
nanas,  sugar  canes,  potatoes,  and  several  sorts  of  fruit  trees.  The  English  found 
here  the  pigeon  which  transports  the  seeds  of  the  nutmeg  in  the  Molucca  Islands. 
In  the  crop  of  one  of  them,  an  oblong  nutmeg  was  found.  The  natives  showed  them 
specimeiis  of  that  fruit  still  surrounded  by  the  mace.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted 
that  a  variety  of  ^  nutmeg  grows  on  these  islands,  though  none  were  found  within 
the  narrow  hmits  which  the  English  were  allowed  to  traverse.  § 

The  natives  resemble  the  people  of  New  Holland  more  than  those  <^  |  UafekuaL 
the  Friendly  Ishods*    They  are  <^  a  brownish-black  colour,  of  moderate  stature. 


*  Ffiiider%  Annsles  des  Voyage%  vol.  x.  p.  88. 
tVojwcr     -     •      • 
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but  muMttlar  and  figorous.  Thmr  betudi  are  Btrong,  black,  and  ouii^  Tto  bkor 
of  their  heads  is  thick  and  bristly ;  their  features  are  expressive  and  open ;  aod  e^erj 
thing  about  them  has  a  masculine  and  warrior-like  air.  The  singularity  of  their 
ornaments,  the  little  peg  with  which  &e  tip  of  the  nose  is  pierced,  the  cloth  wfaidi 
ihey  wear  around  their  loins^  in  suck  a  style  as  rather  to  outrage  decency  than  to 
preserve  it,  and  the  use  of  a  coarse  pigment  made  of  ochie  and  chalk,  are  so  many 
marks  of  an  affinity  to  the  natives  of  New-Caledmiia,  New  Guinea,  and  Solomon'g 
Archipelago.  On  the  odier  hand,  tfaeoe  islanders  seem  to  have  derived  their  arts 
from  the  same  origin  With  the  PdyaMans.  Their  bows,  made  of  the  best  ^astk 
wood,  their  slings,  their  dubs,  anid  their  darts,  with  whkh  they  can  pierce  a  plank 
four  inches  thicl^  oftea  remind  one  of  the  arms  used  in  the  Friendly  Islands.  The 
language  of  Tanna,  and  that  of  Enomango,  to  the  north  of  it,  are  different;  and 
neidier  of  them  has  any  sesemblaace  to  the  general  kmguage  of  Polynesia.* 
Womb.  |  The  women  of  the  New  Hebrides,  being  treated  as  slaves,  seem  loss 
the  few  attractions  whieh  nature  has  eonferred  upon  them.  They  are  weak  and  pony- 
Several  of  ^e  young  girls,  according  te  Ds»  FWrter,  had  pleasant  features,  and  a  smile 
which  became  more  pleasing  in  proportion  as  their  timidity  was  dissipated.  They 
had  handsome  forms,  delicately  turned  aims,  <«ad  full  and  setmd  bosoms ;  their 
clothing  reached  to  the  knees.  Their  curled  hair  waved  loosely  on  their  heads,  or 
was  fastened  in  a  tress ;  and  the  green  banana  leaf,  which  they  generally  wore  ia 
their  hair,  formed  a  handsome  contrast  with  its  btackneaa.  They  repelled  with  m^* 
desty  the  advances  of  the  seamen. 

BiBdwteii  {  Cook  also  discovered  Sandwich  Island,  which  is  abbot  sOTenty  miles 
'"''^  I  in  circumference,  and  has  an  aspect  equally  fertile  as  the  preceding  two. 

The  woods  were  adorned  with  tints  of  lively  verdure,  and  contained  a  profusion  of 
cocoas.  The  mountains  have  a  considerable  elevation  in  the  interior,  and  exhibit,  st 
their  feet,  many  lower  districts  covered  with  wood,  intennhigled  with  cultivated  fields 
arrayed  in  the  same  golden  tints  with  the  corn  fields  of  Europe.  It  was  considered 
as  a  very  promising  island  for  colomzation. 

Api,  FMom,  I  The  islands  of  Api  and  Faoom  were  not  minutely  examiaed.  Am- 
^**  I  brym  attmcted  attention  hy  a  vofeaoo  in  it,  which  impetuously  emitted 

columns  of  whitish  smoke.  It  seemedto  be  fruitful  and  well  cttltivated.t 
btonir^uim  I  ^'^  Whitsuntide  Island  several  plantarions  were  seen,  and  many  fires. 
i*uiid,«tfi.  I  The  more  msjestic  islaaA  of  Amrora  i»  a^raad  with  picturesque  forests, 
diversified  by  $oe  water  fidls^  The  unptj^ant  name  of  Leper  Island,  given  hy  Bou- 
gainville to  a  small  one  inthis  neighbouriiood)  is  not  founde^ih  on  any  peculiarity 
attached  to  it%     A  white  leprosy  exists  in  every  part  of  Oceanica. 

The  two  large  islands  of  Mallicolo  and  Spirito  Santo  form  a  separafte  chain,  lying 
more  westerly  Uian  that  which  we  have  now  traced. 

Maiueoiiw  |  The  natives  described  Mallicolo  to  Quisos  as  a  great  country,  although 
it  does  not  exceed  Miy  miles  in  length.  The  Spwsiaids  called  it  Manicoku  It  i» 
well  wooded  and  well  watered,  and  appeait  to  possess  a  fertile  ami.  Pigs  and  poul- 
try were  the  only  domestic  animals.  Cook  enriched  it  with  the  addition  of  the  dog. 
inhibitftntiw  |  The  peotHo  of  *Mallicolo  might,  firom  their  looks,  almost  be  regarded 
as  a  kind  of  apes.  Their  appearance  is  hideous,  and  altogether  difierent  fixmi  that 
of  the  neighbouring  nations.  The  men  are  brown-coloured :  their  general  height 
does  not  exceed  five  feet  foorinehes :  their  limbs  are,  in  many  instMices,  ill  propor- 
tioned :  their  arms  and  legs  are  long  and  lean,  the  head  lengthened,  and  the  coun- 
tenance flattened.  Te  these  charactem  are  to  be  added  a  broad  fli^  nose,  project- 
ing cheek-bones,  the  forehead  narrow  and  compressed  backwards,  as  it  is  in  the 
lower  animals.  Their  hair  is  curled,  but  not  woolly  like  that  of  the  African  negro*! 
LuiKwgvk  I  This  race  exactly  coincides  in  character  with  the  monkey-looking  tribe 
which  Capt  Flinders  found  at  Glass-house  Bay.  Their  dialect  contains  those  hissing 
and  clucking  sounds,  and  those  strange  combinations  of  consonants  which  occur  in 

•  ranter's  Voyage,  li.  p.  225. 

t  Cook's  Second  Voyage,  iii.  p.  241.    Forster's  Voyage,  ii.  p.  180. 

«  Fonter's  Observational  p.  340.    Ditto,  Voyage,  ii.  p.  189. 
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the  African  idioms,  settiog  the  organs  of  Eoropeans  ateomplets  defiance.  Russiaa 
and  German  words  they  pronounce  easilj.  The  girdle  ^ich  they  wear  round  the  body> 
being  tight  drawn,  gives  them  the  appearance  of  gigantic  ants,  while  the  cloth 
wrapped  close  under  for  the  sake  of  decency,  produces  an  opposite  efiect.  They 
use  poisoned  arrows,  by  which  speedy  death  is  inflicted  on  the  wounded.  It  is  the 
mark  of  weakness  to  have  recourse  to  treachery. 

Terra  del  Spirito  Santo,  the  large  and  most  westerly  of  the  whole  I  Ten*  Seispi- 
archipelago,  is  sixty  miles  long,  thi%-4iree  broad,  and  more  than  a  hun-  |  ""*  ^'**- 
dred  and  sixty  in  circumference.    The  shoves,  especially  on  the  west  side,  are  un- 
coDnmonly  high,  forming  a  continued  chain  of  mountains,  which,  in  some  places, 
rise  directly  from  the  margin  of  the  sea.  •  But  in  general  the  island  is  bordered  by 
beautiful  wooded  hills,  open  vatteys,  and  vaned  plantations.  The  islands  I  Btynd 
which  he  along  the  southern  and  eastern  eoasts  probably  ibm  bays  and  |  """A"^ 
harbours  equdiy  well  sheltered  with  the  great  Bav  of  St.  James  and  St  Philip,  which 
is  on  the  east  side.     Here  Quiros  and  Cook  ai|cliered^  hi  tbe.harbour  of  Vera  Cruz, 
near  the  River  Jordan.     The  worthy  Spanianl  wished-  to  found,  m  this  place,  the 
city  of  New  Jerusalem ;  but,  before  the  first  hut  was  fimshed,  a  bloody  contest  with 
the  natives,  and  a  fildure  of  previsions,  obliged  him  to  return  to  America.* 

The  inhabitants,  more  handsome  and  mere  vigorous  than  those  of  |  bhautmti. 
Malhcolo,  are  black,  and  their  hair  either  woolly  or  much  curled.  Some  of  their 
words  are  the  same  that  are  spoken  in  the  Friendly  and  Society  Islands.  Quiros  saw 
here  men  of  difierent  colours;  some  mulattos,  some  blacks, some  white,  with  red  hair. 
These  last  were  probably  inhabitants  of  the  island  of  £rromano.-t-  Forster  justly 
laments  the  hurry  with  which  this  country  has  been  surveyed.  This  was  increased 
by  an  unlucky  occurrence.  In  leaving  MalHeoIo  a  fish  had  been  taken  I  MMWNuflah. 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  8paru8  eryihrimu.  All  who  ale  of  it  were  seized  with 
gripes,  acute  pains,  and  vertigo.  Their  bodies  were  covered  with  phlegmons,  and 
they  were  afiected  with  a  deadly  languor.  A  dog  and  a  pig,  however,  were  the  only 
individuals  to  whom  it  proved  fatal.  Quiros  met  with  the  same  accident  Some 
future  navigator  examining  this  island  with  greater  leisure,  will  perhaps  find  in  it  the 
orange-tree,  the  aloe,  tiM  nutmeg,  ttie  pepper-plant,  the  ebony,  the  I  vcidaUeim. 
citron,  the  pearl,^an4  other  valued  prodoetions :  perhaps  e?en  the  mines  |  ^^^^^^ 
of  the  precious  metals  mentioned  by  Quiros. 

This  navigator,  however,  wiites  with  much  easdoor;  he  only  extols  the  xieh  and 
varied  vegetation,  the  beautiful  foiests,  fi'ee  from  tbe'tneambraace  of  trailing  shrubs, 
and  the  fresh  and  salubrieus  walers.|  If,  in  his  Fifty  Memoirs  present^  to  the 
court  of  Spain,  the  silver  nines  figured  as  a  conspicuous  article,  ibis  was  a  haimless 
artifice,  intended  to  produce,  in  die  gross  minds  of  the  great,  an  interest  in  their 
noble  acquisitions.  * 

Ten  or  twelve  islands  remam-to  be  found  .again  which  were  disegff-  I  uindtiMi 
ed  by  Quiros,  after  quitting  the  iehmd  of  TauniBce,  and  before  arriving  |  *v,<lai«». 
at  Terra  del  Spirito  Santo.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  convert  his  vague  calculailions  of 
longitude  into  actual  degrees.  Th6  disctfsaioa  of  the  dUfefent  explanations  of  them 
which  have  been  given,  and  which  might  be  given,  would  require  a  long  memoir,  or 
rather  a  monographic  treatise.  If  Rotiunrii  isfend  ia  Taumaeo,  the  islands  of  Tu- 
copia,  San  Marcos,  Yergel,  and  others,  will  correspond  tolerably  well  to  Pandora, 
Cherry,  and  Barvel  isknds,  and  Bmks's  €houp,  ktel)^  discovered  by  Captain  Ed- 
wards, on  the  north-east  of  Terra  del  Spirito  Santo.  §  The  description  of  Pitt's  Isl- 
and, which  is  high  and  wooded,  corresponds  to  that  of  the  <^  Gate  of  Helen."  Com- 
mg  south  to  14''  30'  of  latitude,  Quiros  discovered  an  island  which  he  called  Nuestm 
Semiora  do  Luz;  and,  immediately  after,  he  saw  to  the  south,  the  south-east,  and 
the  west,  several  high  and  extensive  hmds,  in  one  of  which  he  discovered  the  Bay 
of  St  PhiUp  and  St  James.  ||    We  can  easily  see  the  position  in  which  every  navi-^ 

*  Quirot's  Account,  written  by  himieU;  in  the  Yiftjero  Universil,  t  xvii.  p.  197. 

t  Forster,  Voysge,  ii.  p.  201. 

^  Quiros,  in  the  Viajero  Univensl,  t.  xxrii.  p.  303. 

4  Bumey's  History  of  Diacoveriss,  ii.  p.  326. 

I  Account  of  Quiiofi  according  to  Figuervt,  in  Dalrymple,  i.  p.  131. 
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galor  muBt  find  hlBiflelfy  wko,  after  having  passed  the  Pic  d'Etoile,  eaten  the  cW 
nel  surroimded  on  the  one  hand  by  the  islfuids  of  Terra  del  Spirito  Santo  and  MaUi* 
colo,  and  on  the  other,  bj  Aurora  and  Whitsuntide  islands.  Another  account,  which 
•ajs  nothing  of  Nuestra  Scnmora,  or  Pic  d'Etoile,  makes  up  for  the  defeet  by  m 
express  proof  thai  the  Great  Cyckides  of  Bougainville  had  been  seen  and  named  bj 
this  navigator;  for  he  found  at  seventeen  degrees  of  latitudOf  and  onlj  seven  leagues 
from  Terra  del  Spirito  Steto,  the  two  islands  of  Cordova  and  CiementiDa,  which 
seem  to  be  the  same  as  Aurora  and  Whitsuntide  islands.*  In  short,  the  iidand  of 
Belen,  and  that  which  is  called  the  Pillar  of  Saragossa,  towards  which  the  noxtb-east 
wind  drove  the  fleet,  after  leaving  the  Bay  of  St.  Phdipv  must  belong  to  a  chain  which 
eonnects  the  New  Hebrides  with  Solomon's  Islands. 

We  now  cone  to  acountQr  the  discovery  of  which,  in  its  difieient  parts, 
has  afforded  mueh  exercise  to  the  patience  of  navigators.  The  qdIjt 
description  that  can  be  given  of  Solomon's  Islands,  and  the  archipelago 
of  Santa  CrusE,  is  a  history  of  the  attempts  made  to  recognise  and  examine  them. 
Mawh—^^h.  I  The  Spanish  navigator  Mendana,  who  was  sent  out  to  discover  Tens 
'^'^'^  I  AustraUs,  found,  in  1568,  a  series  of  islands  which  be  called  Tlas  de 
Solomon,  which  he  placed  between  the  fifth  apd  the  pinth  degwes  of  south  latitude; 
but  his  observations  of  the  longitude  wese  so  vague  and  inaccurate,  that  neither  he 
himself  nor  any  other  navigator,  for  a  long  time  after,  could  succeed  in  finding  the 
ishinds.  He  seems  to  have  believed,  from  the  estimates  which  he  made,  that  he  m 
1450  marine  leaguee  from  lima.  »But  the  Spaniards  wished  to  conceal  the  disco- 
very, for  fear  of  inducing  other  nations  to  form  settlements  in  these  countries;  aod 
their  authors,  either  in  obedience  to  orders  m  from  ignorance,  placed  these  islaodt 
sometimes  SOO  and  sometimes  1600  lea^;ues  west  from  Peru-f  Mendana  gave  the 
name  of  Isabella  to  the  largest  island,  lymg  south-east  and  north-west  Guadah» 
nal  is  a  long  iskod,  situated  to  the  souUi  of  the  proceding*  and  behind  some  soiii 
islands,  among  which  is  Sesai^;a,  which  contains  a  volcaao.  The  most  aoutherif 
land  found  here  was  called  the  island  of  Christeval.  The  whole  of  this  archipekgo 
was  peopled  by  negroes,  armed  with  arrows  and  lances;  they  dyed  their  hair  red, sail 
aie,  with  high  relish,  the  flesh  of  their  pwn  species.|  No  evidence  is  given  of  He&r 
daiia  having  found  any  indications  of  the  precious  metals*  Solomon's  name  vbs 
placed  in  the  foreground  merely  to  tempt  the  avarice  of  the  Spanish  govemmeot 

la  a  second  voyage,  Mendana,  after  searching  in  vain  for  Solomon's  Islands,  dis- 
coveesd  the  Island  of  Santa  Cruz  and  a  few  othvs.  These  w^e  Egmont  Islaod, 
and  flonie  otkeis  belonging  tu  (lueen  Charlottefs  gioup,  yhich  were  again  fouad  b; 
CiuMkaitt  Carteset. 

The  attempt  of  the  Spaniaids  to  form  a  settlement  did  not  succeed.  Mendaoa's 
widow  brought  back  to  the  Philipfine  Islands  the  remains  of  the  colony  which  had 
escaped  the  maafes  of  disease  and  the  hostile  attacks  of  the  natives. 
g«terK>  I  Carteret  kinded  on  the  Island  of  Santa  Cruz,  where  be  was  obliged 
^'^"^^^  I  to  maintain  a«  bloody  contest  ]vith  the  inhabitants.  Here  the  £o(^ 
had  been  reoeived  and  eotertfuoed  in  a  house  of  assembly  similar  in  its  form  aod 
accommodations  to  those  used  in  Otaheite.§  The  natives  were  black,  though  not 
of  die  very  deepest  tint.  Onfs  of  them»  who  was  taken  prisoner,  had  woolly  hair, 
but  regular  features.  These  people,  brave  and  vigorous,  resolutely  defended  their 
island,  which  is  fertile,  well  wooded,  and  lined  with  large  villages.  Carteret  acknov* 
lodged  the  priority  of  discovery  by  the  Spaniards,  yet  presumed  to  name  the  group 
Queen  Chwlotte's  Island.  Even  Swallow  Island,  which  has  not  been  found  by  aoy 
subsequent  navigator  in  the  situation  pointed  out  by  this  Englishman,  must  be  that 
of  San  Francisco,  which  was  seen  by  Mendana.  It  corresponds  to  it,  at  least,  io 
latitude  and  in  physical  features.  || 

*  Quiros,  ia  the  Viajero  (Jnivenal»  zxvi.  190. 
t  Dahymple'i  Historical  Collection,  i.  p.  43. 

♦  Figaerva,  in  the  Viajero  Universal,  vol  xx^  No.  2f3. 

%  Vo;irage  de  Carteret,  chap.  iv.  et.  v,  .  , 

^SS^^  ^"*^-  P-  ^^-  Compare  Da coavertes  des  Francaia  au  aud-eat  de  la Nour.  Guui^i 
■»a  irw  et  ir69 1  Weurica,  i.  333. 
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D'£nlraeMleapx  and  LiMnardiire  have  giyen  us  an  ezcdlent  descrip-i 
tion  of  the  archipeUigo  of  Santa  Cruz.  Travannion  Baj  b  the  most 
remnrkahle  harbour  of  the  large  island.  The  mountains,  which  are  not  | 
high,  seem  to  be  calcareous.  The  inhabitants  are  olive-coloured^  and  in  features 
resemble  those  of  the  Moluccas;  but  some  of  them  are  black,  and  seem  to  belong 
to  a  totally  distinct  race.  The  latter  have  thick  lips,  and  broad  flat  noses;  but  all  of 
them  have  cxisp  hair,  and  broad  foreheads.*  They  pluck  the  hair  off  every  part  of 
the  body,  and  delight  in  wearing  white  hair,  which  they  produce  by  -means  of  lime, 
in  the  same  way  as  is  done  in  the  Friendly  Islands.  This  colour  forms  a  strange 
contrast  with  the  darkness  of  their  skin,  iiribich  is  inci^eased  by  tatooing. 

Solomon's  Islands  were  first  re-discovered  bv  Surville,  a  Prench  navi-  I  nimfcifetor 
gator,  who  called  them  the  4^rsacides  Islands,  f  |  *^**^'^^ 

He  followed  the  chain  £rom  north-west  to  south-east.  He  discovered,  on  the 
north  side>  Port  Fraslin,  Contrariety  Islands,  Deliveiance  Islands,  and  the  eastern 
extremi^  of  all  these  countries  called  Surville  Cape,  or  SurviUe  Islands.  I  M^imeiiafikB 
The  inhabitants  manifested  a  perfidious  and  Uoody  dispositioB,  on  which  |  'B^b'**^^*' 
account  he  compared  them  jke  the  famous  Assassins  (erroneously  called  by  him  Ar- 
sacides)  of  Persia  and  Syria*  They  had  hiafik  cGoiplexions,  woolly  hair,  flattened 
noses,  and  thick  lips*  They  powdered  themselves  with  chalk,  wore  bracelets  of  shells, 
and  girdles  of  human  teeth.  Nosegays  were  huiw  from  their  perforated  noses. 
Their  light  boats  wen  pitched  with  mastic.  Sprvule  Qoticed  a  diversity  of  tribes 
which  spoke  difi*erent  languages.  "Xhe  gpinenunent  appears  to  be  despotic  in  the 
extreme*  The  fisheaneo  and  cultivators  are  obliged  to  ofier  the  kmg  the  whde 
produce  of  their  labour,  and  he  retains  m  SMieh  of  it  as  he  chooses.  A  subject 
who  presumes  to  walk  in  the  shadow  ef  the*  king  is  punished  with  death.  The 
sculptures  with  which  they  adorn  tk|pr  war  beate  are  master-pieces  of  elegance. 
Some  of  these  are  fifty  or  sixty  feet  long.  Their  arms  are  fiur  from  being  contemptih 
ble,  eiqpeciaUy  then-  powerfiil  ehistic  bows.l 

A  year  after  Survflle's  voyage,  another  French  navigator,  H.  de  Bou-  I  S^Tf^."' 
gainiolle,  leaving  successively  the  New  Hebrides  or  Great  Cyclades,  and  |  t^Mie.  ' 
the  island  of  Louisiade,  found  a  fassage  by  the  north  of  Solomon's  Archipelago* 
He  discovered  Bougainville  and  Books  islands.  The  strait  by  which  these  are 
divided  from  the  islands  visited  by  Mendana  and  Surville,  received  the  name  of 
'<  Bougainville's  Strait"  This  navigator  was  here  in  great  want  of  provisions;  he 
observed  among  the  inhabitants  of  Cnoiseul  Bay  evident  tiaces  of  canmba1ism."§ 

The  south-west  coast  of  this  archipelago  remained  to  be  examined.  I  tetiwf • 
It  was  visited  in  1783  by  an  English  nai^tor,  Mr.  Shortlandi  Retook  |  *»«"^»«' 
this  series  pf  islands  for  one  continued  eo^try,  which  he  thought  proper  to  call 
New  Georgia.  From  what  he  saw  and  heard  he  inferred  that  the  natives  called  it 
Simbu,  The  gveat  mountain,  which  he  called  Mount  Lammas,  is  situated  in  Men*^ 
dana's  Island  c^f  Guadalcan^  The  strail  to  which  he  gave  his  own  name  is  the 
same  through  which  Bougainville  had  passed.  '  But  he  observedthe  ** Treasury^ 
Islands,"  wMch  had  escap^  the  rapid  re^^arches  ef' Ae  French  navigator.  || 

D'Entrecasteaux  has  thrown  ^considerable  lagkil  on  the  geography  of  i  gteg*?!|^ 
this  archipelago.    He  examined  (he  seuthsm  toasts  of  San  Christoval  |  toias. 
and  Guadalcanal;  verified  the  points  seen  by  ShortTsnd;  and  determined  with 
greater  accuracy  the  position  of  the  Lslands  <fisoovered  by  Bominville.    The  atlaa 
accompanying  his  account  points  out  discoveries  the  auAors  of  which  are  not  i 
tioned,  but  which  appear  from  their  naoMS  to  belong  to  the  Eoglirii. 

To  sum  vp  the  detached  notions  obtained  by  these  navigators.  Solo-  I 

Dion's  Archipelago  consists  of  the  following  islands  from  south  to  north :  |  ^^^ 

San  Christoval,  near  to  which  are  the  Santa  Anna,  and  Santa  Catahna  of  Mendana, 

and  the  Island  of  ContrarietieB  of  Sarville;  Guadalcanal,  separated  by  a  strait  firom 

•  lAbUUrdiare,  vol  ii.  p.  35& 

t  Fleurieuy  D^courvertesdet  Frangrit,  p.  130.  p.  SST,  &c.  t  Ibid.  p.  t36, 145,  &c. 

4  Boegrinrille,  Voyage  Autoor  da  Monde,  p.  269« 

I  Bratni^»llteobe  on  the  Disoorety  of  New  Georgia,  the  AriaddesIalaBd^ 
Ephemeridcs  Geogzaphicaof  Psrtosh. 
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Santa  Isabella,  the  largest  of  the  whole  archipelago ;  to  the  east  of  flie  strait  are 
Carteret  and  Simpson's  Islands,  which  must  correspond  to  the  Buenavista  and  Flo- 
rida of  Mendana.  To  the  south  of  these,  according  to  the  Spanish  navigator,  ara 
San  Dimas,  San  German,  Guadeloop,  and  Sesarga.  The  large  island  of  Isabella 
is  separated  by  a  long  channel,  to  which  no  name  is  given,  from  the  islands  Been  bv 
Shortland,  and  which  form  a  chain  to  the  west  of  it.  Marsh  Island  is  small ;  but  that 
which  Shortland  thought  he  heard  the  natives  calhng  Simboo  appears  to  be  large, 
and  is  probably  the  Malayta  of  Mendana.  To  the  north  of  it  is  an  island  which  has 
no  name,  and  which  contains  Choiseul  Ba^.  Crossing  Bougainville's  Strait  we 
come  to  the  Treasury  Islands,  and  those  of  Bougainville  and  Booka. 
VfttuRortke  I  According  to  Labillardiere,  the  naturalist  belonging  to  "d'Entrecas* 
^^"^'  I  teaux's  expedition,  the  Solomon  Islands  are  surrounded  by  reefs  and 
coral  banks,  which,  like  these  of  New  Caledonia,  render  the  navigi^on  very  dan- 
gerous. They  have  a  fertile  aspect,  and  present  delicious  landscapes.  The  whole 
surface  to  the  very  tops  of  the  mountauis  is  shaded  by  trees.* 
lohtbiuuiti.  I  The  island  of  Booka  is  very  populous.  The  inhabitants  are  of  mid- 
dling stature,  with  black  complexions,  but  not  of  the  deepest  tint.  They  go  entirely 
naked.  Their  muscles  are  well  marked,  indicating  great  strength.  Their  figures 
are  ugly  but  expressive*  Their  heads  are  large ;  the  forohead  and  whole  face  is  broad 
and  flat,  especially  below  the  nose.  The  chin  is  thick,  die  cheeks  rather  prominent, 
the  nose  flattened,  the  mouth  large,  but  the  tips  thin.  They  pluck  out  the  hair  from 
every  part  of  the  body.  They  bestow  industrious  pains  on  the  making  of  their 
bows ;  their  arrows  are  tipped  with  the  shatfp  bones  of  the  stickle-back,  and  they 
are  skilful  in  the  use  of  their  nvMpons!  Their  boats  are  elegantly  formed  and 
adorned  with  carved  woric.  In  the  Island  of  Contrarieties  some  of  the  words  used 
by  the  natives  belong  to  the  Maylay  or  Polynesian  language. 
Pkodaetiooi.  |  Solomon's  Islands  seem  to  be  iiery  fertile.  Among  tiieir  vegetaUe 
productions  the  old  navigators  mention  doves,  coffee,  ginger,  a  kusd  of  citron,  and 
many  resinous  trees,  which  afford  an  odorous  aipmatie  exudation,  l^he  bread-frtdt 
tree  and  the  fan-leaved  palm  abound  in  them.  Plenty  of  poultry  were  seen ;  the 
dog  and  pig  seem  to  be  known;  the  forests  are  peopled  by  elegant  pait>qtiets. 
They  harbour  serpents,  toads  which  have  a  crest  on  the  back,  long  sfiiders,  and  large 
ants.f  A  tittle  gold  and  some  pearls  were  fbiind  by  Mendana,  which  seem  to  have 
given  origin  to  the  extravagant  ideas  which  several  Spanish  writers  have  formed  of 
the  treasures  of  this  modem  Ophir.]; 

Hunter,  Pitt,  and  Bellona  Islands,  situated  to  the  soufli-west  of  San  Christoval, 
form  a  separate  archipelago. 

Low  uiMub  I  To  the  north-east  of  Solomon's  Islands  there  seems  to  be  a  chain  of 
•moininf .  I  1^^  islets,  surrouuded  by  reefs,  vHiich  is  probably  not  fully  known;  Cap- 
tain Hunter  has  lately  determined  Stewart's  Islands,  Bradley's  ShaUows,  and  Lord 
Howe's  Group.  Bradlejr's  Shallows  are  thought  to  be^the  same  to  which  Mendana 
gave  the  name  of  **  Bazoe  de  la  Candelaria ;"  perhaps  they  are  only  a  ^continuation 
of  them.  This  chain  of  low  islanda  pvsibably  joins  the  group  to  which  Abel  Tas- 
man  gave  the  name  of  Ontong-Java,  and  whidi  .the  Spanish  navigator,  Maurelle, 
believed  he  re-discovered.  These  lands  have  the  appearance  of  groves  of  palms 
joined  to  shallows.  The  Great  Ocean  has  several  groups  of  this  kind,  the  extent 
and  precise  number  of  whidi  it  wfll  long  be  difficult  to  ascertain.  We  proceed, 
therefore,  to  more  important  objects. 

Ai^pebfoor  I  Between  Solomon's  Ishmds  and  New  Guinea  we  find  important  archi- 
'^**'''**^  I  peli^os*  That  of  Louisiade,  to  the  south-west  of  New  Guinea,  was 
discovered  by  Bougainville,  who  visited  in  a  particular  manner  the  bay  called 
*^  Orangery  Harbour."  M.  d'Entrecasteaux,  who  visited  these  countries  on  the 
north-side,  gave  names  to  the  islands  of  Rossel,  Saint- Aignan,  d'Entrecasteaux,  and 
Trobriand.  The  whole  of  Louisiade  is  a  chain  of  islands  surrounded  by  roeks  and 
[  reefs.    It  appears  to  be  very  populous.    The  inhabitants  go  naked,  and 

*  Lsbillsrdidre,  i.  p.  22d.  f  SarviUf^  ches  Els«riea«  » 

#  Bumeyi  Hiit.  des  D^couv.  p»383— 28^. 
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are  almost  black.  Their  woolly  hair  is  decked  with  tufts  of  feathers.  Some  among 
tbem  are  asblack as  the  aegroes of  Mozambique.  Like  them  they  have  the  upper 
lip  greatly  projeeting  beyond  the  lower.  These  must  be  distinct  races.  The  inha^ 
bitants  of  Louisiade  do  not  imderstand  the  Malay  language ;  their  huts  are  built 
like  those  of  the  Papuas*  -  They  wear  a  buckler  on  the  left  arm,  a  piece  of  armour 
not  ccMnmon  among  the  savages  of  this  part  of  the  world.  Their  axes  are  made  of 
serpentine  stone.  They  are  wonderfully  expert  at  sailing  near  the  wind.*  They 
manufacture  fishing  lines.  They  are  very  fond  of  sweet  smells,  and  perfume  the 
greater  part  of  the  objects  which  they  make  use  of. 

The  perfumes  which  were  exhaled  along  the  coastf  created  a  belief  that  aromatic 
trees,  particularly  the  cuUbftn  bay,  grew  in  this  country.  The  cocoa,  the  banana,  and 
the  betel  tree  were  seen. 

We  must  take  notice  of  the  hypothesis  of  M.  de  Fleurieu,  according  to  which^ 
the  northern  coasts  of  Louisiade  are  the  same  that  were  discovered  by  the  Dutch 
vessel  Geelvink,  in  1705,  though  neither  their  longitude  nor  latitude  were  deter- 
Duned.;^  But  this  hypothesis  is  superseded  since  we  have  become  acquainted  with 
a  large  bay  in  the  north  of  New  Guinea,  which  seems  to  suit  the  description  of  thaft 
which  was  visited  by  the  Geelvink. 

The  Archipelago  of  New  Britain,  long  confounded  with  New  Guinea,  I  AidiMa^ar 
is  separated  from  that  country  by  Dampier's  Strait.  Before  this  sepa-  |  ^"^  ^ritaio. 
ration  was  known,  Lemaire  and  Abel  Tasman  had  coasted  a  part  of  the  archipelago, 
and  particularly  New  Ireland.  Even  befne  their  time,  the  Spaniards,  in  their  first 
voyages  to  New  Guinea,  had  fouad  the  large  island  called  Dagoa,  the  figure  of  which, 
in  Debiy's  Chart,  published  at  Frankfort  in  1596,  resembles  that  which  was  given 
to  New  Britain§  befi^e  Carteret's  voyage;  but  these  old  discoveries  remain  envelop- 
ed in  deep  obscurity.  Dampier  was  the  first  who  informed  us  that  this  mass  of  land 
was  separate  &om  New  Guinea.  Carteret,  soon  after  this,  discovered  St.  George's 
Chanael,  and  separated  from  New  Britain  die  isknd  which  he  named  New  Ireland. 
He  also  examined  New  Hanover  and  the  Admiralty  Islands  to  the  west  of  it.  D'£n' 
trecasteaux  contracted  the  circumference  of  these  lands,  which  had  been  too  much 
rownded  off,  especially  by  his  examination  of  the  north  coast  of  New  Britain,  where 
he  discovered  the  French  Islands  and  Wilham's  Islands.  The  supposed  eastern 
extremity  of  New  Britain  was  found  to  fonn  a  separate  island,  and  there  were  strong 
grounds  of  doubt  whether  th6  land  next  adjoining  was  a  continuatioii  with  the  main 
island.  II 

The  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  resemble  I  ^^,S]^|^  ^ 
those  of  the  peighbouiiag  countries  which  we  have  now  described.  |  MewBhttin. 
Dampier,  who  stopped  chiefly  in  a  )>ay  belonging  to  New  Britain,  called  Fort  Mon* 
tague,  found  the  country  mountainous  atfd  woody,  contaimng  fertile  valleys  and  large 
rivers.  It  appeared  to  him  to  be  v#ry  populous^  The  natives  resembled  those  of 
Papua,  and  managed  their  canoes  with  the  nicest  skilL  The  principal  production 
appeared  to  be  the  cocoa  tree.  There  were  also  found  a  number  of  esculent  roots, 
particularly  ginger,  several  kinds  of  aloes,  rattans,  and  bamboos.  IT  The  birds  and 
the  insects  were  in  great  numbera.  Dogs,  or  soine  similar  animals,  were  believed 
to  be  observed.  The  sea  and  the  rivers  swarmed  with  fish.  In  the  main  land,  and 
the  adjoining  islands,  there  are  many  volcanoes.  New  Brilain  presented  to  d'£n« 
trecasteaux  evidences  of  a  very  crowded  population.  The  huts  of  the  inhabitants 
were  raised  on  posts  like  those  of  the  Papuans.^* 

Captain  Carteret  found  the  inhabitants  of  New  Ireland  a  very  warlike  people. 
Tfaey  carry  spears  armed  with  sharpened  pebbles.  Their  faces  are  besmeared  with 
white  paint,  and  their  hair  covered  with  white  powder;  a  characteristic  trait  of  all 
these  nations.    They  are  black;  their  hair  is  woolly  and  curled,  but  they  have  neither 

*  LabiBardidrt,  torn.  L  p.  275.    Bottel,  d'EatreesBteaax. 

f  Bougainville,  Voyage,  p.  338.    Labillardi^re,  torn.  ii.  p.  381. 

i  Beabrosiea,  Hiat.  dea  Navigat  aux  Terrcs  Australea,  i.  p.  444. 

S  Dalnrmple,  Hiit.  Coll.  i.  p.  16.  I  Zimmermaa,  Australicn,  i.  328. 

1  LabiUardi^re,  torn.  U.  p.  285.  **  Dampier's  Voyagea,  (.  v.  p.  120. 
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fhe  thick  lips  nor  the  flat  noses  of  negroes.  Some  of  the  canoes  of  New  belaxid  are 
eighty  feet  long,  and  are  made  of  a  sin^e  tree. 

Bougainville  observed  here  die  pepper  vine;  but  it  is  to  LablDardi^  that  vre  sue 
ittdebt^  for  the  most  extended  accounts. 

M-ntrim,  I  In  the  neighbooriiood  of  Carteret  haibooTi  in  New  Ireland,  there  are 
some  steep  mountains,  containing  on  their  sides  remains  of  marine  bodies,  of  ^diich 
they  are  partly  composed.  Some  of  them  in  the  interior  seem  to  be  upwards  of 
8000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  covered  with  tall  trees  to  their  summtts. 
The  hoHows  of  the  rocks  harbour  ^e  large  bat  called  VesperfUio  vampynu.  The 
bread-fruit  tree  is  found  here,  and  the  cubeb  pepper,  which  growa  amidst 
the  shade  of  the  forests.*  There  are  many  acdrpions  and  Scotopmdra. 
Uud  of  cp-  The  little  island  of  Cocoas,  in  this  vicinity,  is  entirely  calcareous.    It 

contains  a  much  greater  number  of  fig  trees  than  of  cocoas.  The  Air- 
ringtama  speetoBa,  the  Fandomif ,  tiie  HerUUra^  attracted  by  the  humidity,  wave  their 
magnificent  bmnches  over  the  surfkce'of  the  sea.'f  There  is  also  a  new  species  of 
areca  palm,  which  is  140  feet  in  height  Its  trank  is  extremely  tender,  hot  the  wood 
is  very  hard.  There  is  a  very  lai^  tree  belonging  to  ike  genus  SoUtMmu  Teak 
and  gum-bearing  trees  are  common.  In  the  marshes  is  found  the  useful  sago  palm, 
a  valuable  resource  for  a  future  colony.  In  the  west  part  there  is  a  species  of  nut- 
meg, described  by  Rumphius  under  the  name  of  Mgrutiea  fm». 
DvteoT  The  smaH  i^and  caBed  the  Doke  c^  York's,  in  Cfeorge's  CThamd, 

t«k*t  Umi.  appeared  to  Captain  Hunter  a  large  garden,  its  plantations  were  so  re- 
gular and  so  near  together.  The  inhabitants  brov^t  fhiits,  which  they  piled  op  in 
pyramidal  heaps,  on  the  top  of  winch  they  placed  little  dogs  with  their  feet  tied ;  tiiey 
sung  hymns  of  peace  to  the  sound  of  a  large  shell;  but  amidst  ilese  demonstrations) 
ten^ng  to  dissipate  every  fear,  the  spirk  of  defiance  and  ferocity  which  they  cherished 
was  sufficiently  apparent ;( 

utm  HMMvcr.  |  To  the  west  of  New  Ireland  is  another  pretty  large  ililand,  though  little 
known,  called  New  Hanover,  separated  from  the  preceding  by  a  channel  much  ob- 
structed with  reefs,  and  shut  up,  at  its  entrance,  by  small  islets. 
SoNa  iiiMiii.  I  Among  the  small  islands,  which  form  a  chain  to  the  east  of  New  Ire- 
land, we  shaH  take  notice  of  Churrit-Denis,  or  rather  Gerard  de  Nys.  The  inhabi- 
tants resemble  those  <^  &e  main  hnd;  diey  wear  little  pegs  stuck  through  holes  ia 
their  noses.§ 

Adrnbdu  I  Turning  westward,  in  the  direction  of  New  Guinea,  we  meet  witfi  s 
^^'^^  I  series  of  arehipelagoa;  among  which  are  the  Portland  Islands,  the  Ad- 
miralty Islands,  Bemit's  Isiaads,  awl  Exchequer  Isbnds.  Etich  of  ttiem  has  a  large 
island  in  the  centre  of  the  group,  and  round  wiikh  the  ouiine  is  formed  by  a  great 
number  of  flat  islets,  connected  together  by  reefs.  In  the  archipelago  of  the  Admi- 
ralty Islands  the  iskuiders  have  bl^k  complexlens,  thdUgh  not  of  the  deepest  kind; 
their  physiognomy  is  agreeable,  and,  in  its  oval  form,  differs  little  from  the  European 
character.  Their  %uras  are  excellent,  if  the  plates  published  by  travellers  are 
worthy  of  credit  IHie  chiefs  seem  to  be  possessed  of  great  authority ;  some  persons 
among  them  were  armed  with  darts  pointed  with  volcanic  glass.  The  only  covering 
which  the  men  wear  is  a  sheH  fixed  in  front,  fbr  the  protection  of  decency.  The 
women  wear  a  girdle  round  the  middle.  Their  hair  is  curied  and  black.  They 
sometimes  paint  themselves  red  with  ochre  mixed  up  with  oil.  || 
awpit^t  I  The  Hermit's  Archipelago  produces  several  species  of  Eugemij  which 
"""■"'  I  bear  exceUent  fruit    The  inhabitants  seem  stronger,  yet  gentler  msai 

more  peaceful,  than  those  of  die  Admiralty  Islands. 

■Mr  chdMb  I  A  country  of  greater  importance  now  claims  our  attention.  Nkw 
GuiSBA  is  the  great  link  by  which  the  Molucca  Islands  are  connected  with  New 
Holland  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Polynesian  Arehipelagos  on  the  other.  It  may, 
probably,  have  served  as  a  medium  of  communicatien  to  the  inhabitants,  and  evea 
to  the  animals  and  plants,  of  different  parts  of  Oceanica.    It  must  participate  in 

•  LabllhrdidN^  took  i.  p.  941.  i  Ibid.  p.  333,  he. 

#  HoateHt  JounMl,  p.  141.  §  Dampier,  v.  p.  101. 
|UbiUaididfe^tii.p.351. 
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some  of  the  clianeteni  both  of  New  Holland  and  the  Malay  Islaada ;  but,  unfortti* 
nately,  we  know  nothing  of  it  beyond  the  line  of  coast,  and  even  of  this  line  our 
knowledge  is  imperfect 

The  west  part  is  best  known,  and  there  seems  to  be  now  no  room  for  supposing 
that  there  is  any  strait,  by  which  this  country  is  divided  into  two.  But  of  the  whole 
souUi  coast,  especially  firom#Cape  Walsh  to  Cq>e  Rodney,  our  knowledge  is  only 
partial,  or  derived  from  old  charts,  which  are  not  to  be  depended  on. 

Maclure's  Gulf,  penetrating  deep  into  the  counlvf  on  the  north  part  of  the  west 
coast,  forms  a  ciicular  peninsula,  jn  wUah  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Dory  Har- 
bour are  situated.    The  gieal  Bay  «f  Geeivink,  pea0lmti&g.firom  north  to  south,  to 
a  depth  of  190  miles,  prodvees  anether  isiMDOMiid  andlier  peninsula.    Opposite 
to  this  gulf  9n  situated  Schoeteii  Ishmd,  Johie,  md  some  others,  which  were  long 
taken  for  a  part  of  .the  coast  0&  New  Guinea.    The  remaittier  of  the  north  coast, 
discovered  by  the  Spaniaida,  Meneae,  and  8aaBf<adEa,  vtsitod  hf  Lemaire,  Schooten, 
and  Teaman,  and  by  Dampier,  Gaiteret,  and  Bonpdnvi&e,  seems  to  be  one  even 
uninterrupted  line,  parallel  to  whicib  is  a  long  chaui  of  ishiids.    On  eiamination  it 
is  also  found  to  have  large  lagoons.*    Fieaa  JKing  "WiHisB^s  Cape  to  South-east. 
Cape  the  east  coast  was  seen  Mr  d'Entreeasteaudt,  but  onlgr  at  a  distance.    It  is  not 
certain  lather  Cape  Rodnfly^  discovarsd  by  Bdwarts^  Ibon^  part  of  the  contineat; 
»f  which,  in  that  case,,  it  win  be  tiie  aeQtheRi  extrssDity. 

In  £ne,  the  deUne^ims  ef  the  f^sal  girif  between  Cape  Walsh  and  the  Arroo 
Islands  are  various  and  inooasisteat  At  tWbottom  of  this  gulf,  the  Dutch  pkMse 
the  river  ef  Assasaias,  and  another  whioh  they  eafl  Keerveer,  or  ^'  the  Return." 

Supposing  that  New  Oainea  eite^dsi  without  interruption,  from  Cape  Blanc, 
(alao  called  the  Gbipa  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Rednefy)  its  length  must  be  about 
\100  miles,  and  ilsbNadth  will  vaiy  from  16  to  360. 

Torres  Strait,  en  the  south,  separates  New  Guinea  from  New  Hoffland,  and  Dam- 
pier's  Strait  froia  New  Britain. 

This  oountiy  ia-often called  Papua,  ertheeoimtry  ef  the  F^^nmm,  from  the j 
by  which  the  inhabitants  aia  known  ameag  the  Malni. 
The  coasts  ef  New  Guinea  are  genera9yhi|^  la  the  kiterior,  mean- 

•.    Th«iai 


tains  ase  seen  towering  over  one  another.  Th#a  aie  eataiaats,  the 
>aaaiBg  watersof  whkitx  are  visiUaat#  distaaeaof  BMUiy  leagues.  In  the  western 
iwoiDsula,  the  momtain  Arfook  seeias  to  readi  hi|^  than  the  ck>uds.  The  Dutch 
sfarts  lay  down  to  the  north^eastof  the  Apoe  ish|ndsa  maoataia  jeovered  with  snow, 
aikich  oMiflt  be  aeariy  90,000  feel  hi|^  The  meaataiae  oa  the  coast  are  richly 
Jslhed  with  trees.  The  sheies  ase  aavered  y^A  eoceaa*  Navigatora  have  been 
laivenally  struck  with  astonishgifrBt  at  the  sight  of  so  fiae  a  eonntqri  which  deserves 
o  peaseii  a  more  ladasirious  and  ciiittixed  race  of  inhabilsatfli  Captain  Fonrest, 
vho  only  visited  Dory  harbour,  Arand  rawiy  nuMtogtrees  at  soobo  small  I  v«iMkbpi«. 
daods  ;  and  we  have  reason  to  tUak  that  the  qiain  land  is  not  destitute  |  '»«<'°^ 
>f  the  name  jmductions.  An  aromatic  baikt  called  mofismfj  is  exported  in  laige 
luantity.t  ^  »e«o»  to  he  the  produce  of  a  sort  of  hiurel.  The  Dutch  found  in 
bis  cotitttty  iron«wood,  ebony,  canary-wood,  Itngoa,  and  ^  grape-formed  nutmeg.^ 
The  sea  throws  out  large  himps  of  ambergris.     Beantiftil  pearls  are  found  in  it. 

Pigs  abound  on  the  sea-coast,  and  wild  boars  in  the  foresU;  but  per-  |  Aaknah. 
taps  the  animal  called  the  wild  boar  is  the  barbyrossa  of  the  Moluccas. 

The  ornithology  of  this  country  is  curious  and  even  romantic.  It  is  the  favourite 
asideace  of  the  superb  and  singular  biids  of  Paradise,  of  which  diere  I  Mt  or  am- 
re  ten  or  twelve  kinds.  That  kmd  which  is  called  ''  The  Sing,"  |  ''^' 
as  two  detached  feathers,  parallel  to  the  tail,  which  end  in  an  elegant  curl,  with  a 
ift.  The  species  called  '^  The  Magnificent,"  has  also  two  detached  feathers  of  the 
ame  length  with  the  body,  very  slender,  and  ending  in  a  tuft.  The  species  called 
Golden  Throat,"  has  three  long  and  straight  feathers  proceeding  from  each  side  of 

•  See  the  Comparative  Chart  of  the  Spaniih  and  other  diacoTeries  in  Daliymplc. 
t  Valentyn,  Amboyaa,  p.  208—289.  ^  «,  _.  * 

♦  Ibid.    Deacription  de  Banda,  64  et  67.  (Account  of  the  Expeditton  of  Keyta,) 
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the  head.  AH  die  birdi  of  PimdiM  are  arrayed  in  briUiaiit  eoloim.  They  an 
ehiefl/  caught  in  the  Anoo  Islanda.  They  are  shot  with  blunted  airowa,  or  cai^ 
with  bird-hme,  or  with  guns.  After  being  dried  by  meana  of  smoke  and  sulphur, 
they  are  sold  for  nuts  or  pieces  of  irooy  and  carried  to  Banda.  This  country  also 
contains  beautiful  paroquets  and  loris.  The  goora  carries  a  sort  of  crown,  or  rather 
a  crest  of  long  plumesi  arranged  ever  the  head.  White  fMgeons  and  pepper>«oloiued 
ring-doves  live  here  on  the  nutmegs  of  the  country. 

UHUtaM.  I  New  Guinea  seeaM  to  be  peopled  with  a  divenily  of  human  tribes. 
B^ioM.  I  The  Bajoos  of  Bonee,  and  the  Malairs  of  the  Hohiccas,  lead  the  lives 
of  hunters  on  the  whole  of  the  west  eoaat  Sevenl  of  them  have  naturally  settled 
AaftcM.  I  in  that  quarter.  In  Ibm  Hileiior  dienla  a  race  of  Haralbnus  who  live  m 
the  hollows  of  old  trees,  on  which  they  cUmb,  by  means  of  a  aotdied  piece  of  wood, 
which  they  drag  behind  tiien,  for  fear  of  any  smrpiiae. 

oeeartHiB*-  |  The  great  masB  of  the  inhabitants  soein  ts  cossist  of  real  Ooeamaa 
V*^  I  negrosik    Thmr  bodies  ate  stout,  tall|  jet  Ua^  and  rough  to  the  touch, 

the  eyes  laige,  the  mouth  extaemeiy  wide,  the  •nose  flattened,  the  hair  curled^  but 
hard,  and  of  a  shining  blacks  The  wai— n  have  eaonnoqsly  laige  hanging  lirea£t& 
Thenr  dwellings  are  bdlt  in  the  watM^  on  a  seaflMdhig.  In  this  particular  they  re- 
semble &e  Bomeans,  and  saato  other  Asia^  islanders*  The  jromen  a(^>eBr  to  be 
industrious.  They  make  mats  and  earthen  pela^  wbich  they  bake  with  ^ed  grass, 
or  brushwood.  They  evm  handle  te  one,  wWe  ^eir  indolent  husbands  look  on, 
or  occupy  themselves  widi  pfeparatioae  for  hunting  the  wild  boar*! 
CMiBi;  I  The  aspeet  of  theee  peo|de  is  frigitfid  and  hidoo«a»  Their  ddn  is 
srw.  I  often  disfigured  wi&  marks  of  a  leprouS'apliearaBee.    They  foma  the 

hair  of  the  head  into  enoraMs  bundles,  sometimes. three  feet  kmg.  SometiBies 
they  adorn  this  with  the  feathers  of  the  bird  of  parediM,  wiula  a  nuniher  of  boar'f 
tnaks  are  hung  from  the  neck  as  objeeteef  luxury.  The  religiouaxreed  of  the  Pa- 
puas  is  little  known.  They  build  lenibs  of  hard  eeral  rock,  wUdi  &ey  aooietioitti 
itaievith  I  adom  with  ecid^hve.  Their  principal  trade  is  with. the  Chin^e^  froxo 
ihecuiMM.  I  ^}|QQi  ^^y  purohaee  &eir  tools  and  utensils,  and  the  ooarae  Indian  ntn& 
which  are  used  as  clothing  for  the  woeaen.  They  give  in  exchange,  atassoy,  amber- 
gris, sea  snafls,  tortoise  sheH,  emaB  pearls,  birds  of  paradise,  loris,  and  other  birds, 
which  they  dry  withgteat  skiil.^  8ofli#  slavey  emalBO  exported,  who  aie  no  doobt 
prisoners  of  war.  Armed  with  bows  and  arrows^  and  even  with  copper  awcnda,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  west  coast  have  repelled -^etachments  of  Dutch  soldiers  who  were 
fiTOHnfc  I  sent  into  their  oounto}^  Captain  Cook  saw,  near  Cape  Walsh,  savages 
armed  tKth  a  tube  from  which  smoke  and  flamo  isMedt  but  aoeonpanied  with  no 
nnia.  I  report|  The  precise  nature  of  this  weapon  is  not  known.  The  learned 

navigator,  Dampier,  adn^res  the  hghtness  of  die  boats,  or  proOBf  which  these  people 
manage  with  much  dipxterlty;  and  adom  with  elegant  carvings.§ 

Some  of  the  smalt  adjoining  islands  are  betterknown.  Among  the  Scfaooten 
Ishinds,  four  had  flaming  voloenoea,  when  the  Dutch  passed  them ;  their  soil  was 
very  fertile.  The  islands  ef  Moa,  Arimoa,  and  others,  have  the  i^ipearance  of  gar- 
dens of  cocoa  trees  and  other  pabns.  , 

Uudor  I  To  the  north-w^t  is  seen  Wai{oo,  an  island  of  considerable  size, 
wayoo.  I  ^i^^^j^  |g  g^  j  1^  contain  100,000  inhabitants.     The  land  is  elevated,  and 

cbntains  some  very  high  mountains.  In  the  north  part  of  it  are  the  two  excellent 
harbours  of  Piapis,  and  OfFak.JI  This  island,  called  Ooarido  by  the  nativea,  is  co- 
vered with  trees  of  great  size.  The  inhabitante  go  entirely  naked,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  piece  of  coarse  cloth,  which  they  wear  about  the  middle.  Their  cliie& 
are  dressed  in  stuffs  which  they  purchase  from  the  Chinese.  They  also,  like  the 
latter,  wear  a  conical  cap  of  palm  leaves,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  speak  Chi- 
nese. Their  hair  is  curled,  very  thick,  and  pretty  long.  Some  of  them  allow  their 
mustaches  to  grow.     They  arc  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  bow.  They  live  on  pigs,  tur- 

•  Sonnerat,  Vojage,  ill.  p.  399. 

t  Pprpcst,  Voyage  k  la  Nouvdle  Guinde,  torn.  i.  p.  110—112  i  Hawkesbuiy,  p.  65S. 

§  Figured  by  Abel  Tasman,  (Valeniyn,  iv.)  |  Porrcst,  Voyage,  i,  p.  9a 
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Jesy  poultiy,  Siam  orangesy  cocoa  nuts,  papews,  gourds,  purslain,  citronsi  pimentoi 
ind  green  ears  of  maize  roasted.  Labillardiere  found  here  the  beautiful  promerops 
y£  Hew  Guinea,  (a  bird  resembling  th«  lapwing,)  large  black  cuckatoos,  and  a  new 
ipecies  of  cacao,  which  he  designates  the  cacao  of  Waijoo.*  Wild  cocks,  and  th# 
uiled  pheasants  of  India,  are  veiy  common  in  the  woods  surrounding  the  excellent 
XMidstead  of  Boni-Saini. 

Salwattj  is  also  a  popolous  island,  governed  by  a  raja.    Its  inhabitants  I  iia«n«7  u> 
esemble  tiiose  of  New  Guinea;  their  appearance  is  iiightful,  and  their  |  *^ 
:haracter  very  ferocious.    They  lire  on  fish,  turtles,  and  sago. 

The  most  suitable  point  of  transition  from  New  Guinea  to  Polynesia,  I  SJJJjJ'jJi*' 
>r  ^Eastern  Oceanica,  will  bo  found  in  the  islands  of  St  David  and  Free-  |  fimvUI. 
vill*  These  are  situated  to  the  north  of  Schooten  Island,  and  peopled  with  a  race 
exactly  similar  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marian  and  Sandwich  Islands,  Otaheite  and 
Vew  Zealand.  ^*  Here,''  says  Carteret,  *<  we  met,  for  the  first  time,  with  copper* 
coloured,  long-haired  iadians."t  They  build  their  viUages  in  gloves  of  cocoa  trees^ 
>ananas,  and  bread  firuil.  Th«r  armour,  owde  of  matting,  reaiats  a  pistol  bullet,' 
Their  ianguago  resemblof  that  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders,];  a  remarkable  circum* 
rtance  in  the  history  of  the  Oceanic  nations. 

To  M.  d'Entrecastaam,  the  group  of  St'  David,  discovered  in  1761,  and  that  of 
Freewill,  discoveied  in  1768,  appeared  lo  be  the  smiie  atehipelago.  It  is  certain 
ihat  the  islands  wited  by  Bleares  are  the  same  with  those  the  position  of  which  was 
^ed  by  the  French  navigate  But  as  Meares  yid  Carteret  do  not  agree  about  the 
lumber  of  the  iskads,  nor  their  km^tude,  and  since  low  lands  easily  escape  the  view 
>f  navigators,  it  is  possibit  that  a  ehain  of  islels,  of  htde  elevation,  may  extend  in  the 
lireetion  pointed  out  by  **  the  low  islands^'  of  Boogainville,  and  the  island  Aiow.  An 
English  navigator  has  jest  publishet  a  note,  in  which  he  gives  the  name  of  St  Da« 
rid's  Islands,  to  a  group  sitoated  in  55  minutes  of  south  latitude,  and  134'^  20'  of 
Mist  longitude.  Tto  ptfticcdanrwhirii  )|e  |pre«jre«pecting  the  inhabitants,  coincide 
nth  the  preceding  acoouBts.§  if  thk  opinioft  is  admiUed,  tlie  islands  of  St  David 
¥ill  only  be  the  western  psrtion  ef  the  aKhipeiago  of  4he  Schooten  Islands. 


FabU  of  ih$  Gtogtmfkical  Porilim0i^  the  GtmU  Ckmipound  Chain  exUndmg  from 
Jiew  ZeoimdioJVew  Gmnta. 


Pisses. . 


South 
Ijititade. 


Longitude 
Banfroa^ 

Greenwich. 


Authorities. 


New  Zealand. 
Cape  North      •    .»  •    - 
Cape  Maxia  Tan  Diemen 
Idem      ...... 

East  Cape 

Dusky  Bay  .... 
West  Cape  .  .  .  - 
ChaUiam  Island     •    -    • 


New  Caledonia. 
Queen  Charlotte's  Ciq>e  -    ' 
Prince  of  Wales' Ci^e    -    • 
Balade  Haven .    -    .    -    • 
Northern  point  of  the  Reef 


34  22     0 
34  80     0 


37  42  30 
45  47  25 
45  54  0 
45  53 


173 
172 
181 
169 
166 


30  D' 


0183 


20  15 

1 
42  15 

0  0 
18  25 
41  15 Idem 

5     0 


Cook. 

I'Entrecasteauz. 
Cook. 
Idem. 
Cook  and  Wales. 


22  15    0167 
22  26  30 

20  17  11 
18     3     0 


164 
162 


Broughton,  corrected  by 
Beaupr6. 


13    0  Wales. 
Cook. 

24  46  D'Entrecasteauz. 
42  15  Idem. 


*  Labillardiere,  torn.  it.  p.  291. 

t  Carteret,  in  Hawkesbury's  Account,  i.  p.  608. 

t  Mearet*  Voyage,  p.  84,  (Fonter'a  tranatetion.) 

§  Bradley  m  the  Annual  Begister,  18ir.    MiKcUaa,  Tracts  p.  916. 
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TM§  of  G^graphietd  Poiiii(m$j  4-c.— cafKtmwA 


Abchipblaoo  del  Spirito  Santo. 
St  James'a  Bay  (in  Terra  del  Sptritol 

Santo)     .    .    i 15 

Cape  Quiros  (Idem) 14 

Port  Sandwich  (Malicolo)    -    -    -  16 

Sandwich  Island    ------  17 

Resolution  Port  (Tanna)      -    -    -  19 

Solomon  Islands,  &c; 

Cape  Byron  (Santa  Cruz  Island)    -  10 

Cape  Boscawen  (Idem)  -    -    -    *  10 

Swallow  Island 10 

Baxos  de  Candelaria 6 

Bradley's  Shallows 6 

North  Point  of  Isabella  Island       -  7 

Port  Praslin  (Ibid) 7 

Idem -- 


Places. 


Eddystone  Rock  (Indian  Bay)  -  - 
North  Cape  (Booka  Island)  -  - 
AncHiPKLAOo  OF  New  Britain,  fee. 
Cape  Gloucester  (New  Britain)  • 
Cape  Anne  (Idem)  -  •  -  •  - 
Port  Montague  (Idem)  -  .  -  -  - 
Cape  St.  George  (New  Irelami)  • 
Carteret  Harbour  -  i  -  -  -  - 
Cape  Salomaswer  (Nmt  Kukwmi^) 
La  Yendola  (Admirdty  Islands)  - 
Admiialtv  Islands  (nortlMireBt  point) 
Hennit  Uands  (north  poinl)  -  - 
Nxw  Guinea* 

Moa  Island -    • 

Cape  Doiy  -------- 

Idem --.- 

Cape  of  €rood  Hope  .  •  •  . 
Mispalu  (Western  Island)  •  *  •  - 
Cape  Rodney  ------- 

LOUISIADE. 

Cape  Deliverance  (in  Rossel  Island) 


South 
Lsti^ude. 


80  0 

44  0|l49 
26 

45  0 
32  0 


15 
0|167  55  87|Ideni 
128  80 
169  45 


41 
61 
26 
45 
62 
30 
25 


5165 
0 
0 
0161 


8 
5 

5 

8 

6 
8 

4 
8 
2 
1 
1 

2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
10- 


12 
0 

29 
54 

10 

0 

29 

10 
14 
87 


7 
85 
21 
19 
19  15 

8  22 


11  21  0 


Longitude 
East  from 
Greenwich. 


dcB.  nin.  wtt- 


15 


Quiros. 
Cook. 


15 


Idem. 
0  Wales. 


0159 

80154 

I' 

0148 

0148 

0152 

0182 

0 

0 

0 

0146 


15 
15 


0188  41  16  Mem. 


4n 

41 

0|l81     0  15|FoiTes(, 
182  26 
182    7 
147  46 


16 

15 

0 


154  26  15 


Anthoritiei. 


166    4  47  Rossel,  Beaiipr6. 

48  30  Idem. 
166  20  15  WUson's  Chart 
160    5  MMendanaaodFleuriei 
8  15  Hunter. 
MendiBMu 
0(157  52.l5  8um1le. 
158  88  15  Rossel  and  Bmffii 
Chart 
as  18{Sbordand. 
85  15  Rossrf  and  Beaopri. 


Dampier. 
I^Entrecasteaiix. 
Idem. 
Dampier,  (Roflsd.) 


20  18 
24  15 
152  40  18 
16  15 
0 158  40  45|ldem'.    Idem* 
150  18 
148    9 
85 
81148  20 


Maurelle* 
_    D^Enliecasteanx. 
15Bougainvaie,(Roii^) 
15  Dampier  and  BosieL 


8 188  4Pr  15  B^ntrecastoanx. 


(incorrect) 
D'Entrecasteaux. 
Idem. 
Edwards. 


Rossel. 


*  The  true  name  Is  "  Solomon  Sweer'f  Point." 
No.  33*  Scot.  z.  in  Valeatyn. 


See  the  Pktt>  of  Abd  T«miw'«  ^(^ 
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PABT  VI. 
MmiUm  OcMMiJca,  or  PohfMd^ 

We  have  already  made  some  general  ebaerralieiis  on  dm  muneroua  groups  of 
imall  ifllandi  scattered  over  Ike  surface  of  the  Great  Ocea%  which,  under  tiie  name 
)f  Polynesia,  constitute  die  most  easterly  portion  of  Oceanica.  We  have  taken  notice 
)f  the  identity  of  ori^  of  many  among  them,  censistiag  of  volcanic  depositions  or 
iccumulations  of  sand  on  seefs  of  coral.  We  have  also  discussed  the  questions  re- 
sting to  the  still  more  astonishing  iden^  whi^  apnean  in  the  physical  character, 
^uiguages,  and  manaerB,  of  tbe  tribes  dimised  over  these  countries.  We  shall  now 
pve  a  separate  descnptien  oi  the  principal  islands.  It  would  be  a  heavy  undertake 
Dg  to  enumerate  the  whole,  and  si^eillnous  to  repeat  ^mdn*  each,  those  partioulars 
rhich  have  necessarily  a^cioee  reselnhlaace  to  one  another. 

When  we  leave  the  Mohieea  sea,  we  ceme  first  to  tbe  Pels  w  Islaitds.  I  Mnr  or  pa- 
These  had  been  first  viwtsd  by  Ike  Spudatdi,  who  called  them  the  Pa-  |  i^i^."^ 
aos ;  but  were  little  known  premosly  to  the  agioeihle  and  interesting  account  com- 
kised  by  Mr.  Keate,  in -the  Memoirs  of  Gaplahi  Wilson,  who  was  shipwvecked  here 
D  1783.  This  ingenious  writer  has  pcffhsfs  given  some  embelliBhment  to  the  pic- 
ure.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Polew  Islands  are  always  represented  as  |  ^OtOAttm.  * 
in  amiable,  gay,  and  innoeeni  peoplob'  They  are  handsome,  And  of  middling  sta* 
ore.  They  are  daiher  ttian  the  sbude  called  coppeneolouK^  but  not  black,  and  their 
lair  is  long  apd  flowing.  The  men  go  naked ;  the  women  wear  nnall  aprons,  or 
ather  fringes^  nwde  of  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  cocoa  nut  Both  sexes  are  tat- 
ooed,  and  their  teedi  are  blackened.  They  do  not  appear  to  have  any  idea  of  reli- 
^on,  thoni^  they  conoeive  that  Ike  soul  survives  iSat  body.  Their  language  seems 
0  be  derived  from  the  Makyan,  so  djetensively  ffihsed  through  the  isiuds  of  these 
ieas. 

The  government  is  vested  in  a  king,  under  whom  are  rupofttf,  or  chiefs,  |  oomninait. 
brming  a  sort  of  nobility.    The  whole  land  is  the  property  of  the  sovereign.    His 
ubjects  can  only  be  proprietors  of  moveaUe  articles,  such  as  canoes,  arms,  and 
ome  rude  pieces  of  furniture.' 

These  islands  are  generally  of  middling  eievatiM,  and  cohered  with  I  8oaaiidpi«> 
lose  woods.  To  the  west  the jr  are  beset  with  a  long  coitil  reef,  extend-  |  ^^* 
ig  five  or  six  miles  fi-om  the  shore,  and  in  some  places  more  than  double  that  dis« 
mce.     Ebony  grows  in  the  forests :  bread-fruit  and  cocoas  ^eem  to  be  abundant. 

Our  poultry  exist  among  this  people  in  the  woods,  and  in  a  wild  state.  |  Aabuth. 
!*he  natives  neglected  them  till  they  were  instructed  by  fiie  English  in  the  use  which 
light  be  made  of  them  as  articles  of  food.  Fish  form  their  chief  subsistence.  They 
lake  a  sort  of  preserves  of  the  sugar  cane,  which  appears  to  be  indigenous  in  these 
■lands.  They  rise  at  day-brOak,  and  take  a  cold  bath.  Their  houses  are  fixed  on 
road  stones,  raised  about  three  feet  ficom  the  ground,  and  are  made  of  boards  and 
amboo.  They  have  large  halls  for  their  public  meetings.  Their  best  knives  are  made 
f  motherH>f-pearl.  They  have  also  some  made  of  muscle  shells  and  split  bamboo, 
'hey  manufiicture  a  coarse  earthen  ware.  Their  furniture  and  tools  resemble  those 
f  the  Otaheitans.  Their  arms  are  pikes,  javelins,  and  slings.  Their  canoes  are 
lade  of  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  ornamented  with  very  handsome  sculpture.  . 
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To  the  north  of  the  Palaos  Islands  are  those  called  the  Matelottes,  the  VartTT^i 
Island,  Sagavedra,  and  some  others.  Some  Spanish  navigators  have  re-di8covere< 
these  islands,  which  appeared  doubtfuL 

soMUiiiuidi.  I  The  groups  of  St.  Andrew,  Pedro,  Tfarwick,  Evening,  and  sod 
others  to  the  south  are  imperfectly  known. 

Mutea  u-  I  Turning  to  the  north-east  of  the  Pelew  Islai|ds,  we  find  the  Mariaos 
'"'^  I  a  chain  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  Islands,  six  only  of  which  are  of  consid«^ 

able  size,  viz.  Guan,  Zarpane,  Tinian,  Saipan,  Anatajan,  Pagoo,  and  Agrigam.     | 

These  islands  were  discovered  in  1521,  by  the  celebrated  navigator  Magellan 
who  called  them  the  Ladrones,  on  account  of  the  strong  propensity  of  the  inhabii 
ants  to  thieving,  and  the  skill  with  which  they  carried  on  their  depredations.  Bii 
under  Philip  lY.  the  name  of  the  Marians  was  given  to  them  in  honour  of  Maij* 
Ann  of  Austria.* 

inhittencL  I  The  natives  have  been  almost  extermmated  by  the  Spaniards,  b 
complexion,  language,  manners,  and  government,  they  seem  to  have  home  mod 
resemblance  to  flie  Tagals  of  the  HiSppHie  Islands.  Thouf^  subject  to  a  beredh 
PtaMw a.  I  tary  nobilityy>yiey  livvd  in  peace  and  hai^eM.t  Their  small  vessek, 
°"^  I  called  proot,  have  been  considered  as  models  of  naval  architecturej 

Pigafetta  and  Anson,  at  very  distant  periods,  remarked  ihekt  excellent  constructiooj 
They  have  canoes  wMch  are  convex  on  one  side^  and  siHugkt  on  the  other.  Thes^ 
have  a  balancing  pole  to  ke«p  them  in  equilfl>riiim.  They  sail  at  the  rate  of  tweotr 
miles  in  an  hour  with  a  side  wind.  By  joniing  two  boats  of  the  sane  sixe  bj  a  board, 
several  islanders  of  the  Great  Ocean  have  formed  vesscla  which  that  aasterlj  sea- 
man. Sir  Sidney  Smitii,  thought  worthy  of  being  fanitated,  and  mtrodnced  in  the 
navies  of  Europe. ;(  A  missionary  asserted,  that  before  Hie  arrivd  of  the  Spannnl^i 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  fhre,  and  took  it  for  aa  animated  beiag.  l^eirb!- 
ands  are  filled  with  vofeanoes,  and  in  tfai^case  tfaejrmnst  h^  coasidered  as  worship- 
pers of  fire.  But  their  known  inilostry,  and  the  whale  aspect  of  the  fiusts,  declare 
tide  stoiy  to  be  void  of  fomidation.  The  natural  geograj^  of  these  islands  islitue 
known.  La  Perouse  found  some  of  these  iskmds  to  be  volcank.  Assm^^ 
Island  contained  fennida3>le  torrents  of  lava  in  aH  direetiona.§ 
Aabmii.  I  The  Spaniagrda  foand  then  without  a  single  ^adroped,  and  biougU 
them  horses,  cows,  and  pigs,  and,  according  to  some  accounts,  goaaaeoB,  orhina&. 
▼cseuMo.  I  The  only  vegetables  known  to  then  ^ere  tfie  jack,  or  brsad-fruit  ^ 
the  cocoa,  the  orange,  and  the  watei^mekm.  Rkse  was  planted  hare  by  the  Sp 
niards. 

The  islands  of  Ouan,  ahnost  depopulated  by  the  tyranny  of  the  sucoesave  go- 
vernors, began  to  breathe  a  IMe  in  17T2,  under  the  wise  administration  of  V(» 
Tobias.  He  accustomed  the  Indians  to  different  sorts  of  culture.  Since  that  pfr 
riod  the  island  produces  maize,  cotton,  indigo,  cocoa  and  sugar  cane.ir  A^^ 
its  capital,  and  has  a  roadstead  protected  by  a  battery  of  eight  guns.  ^  . 
uhurfcTTi.  The  island  of  Tinian  haa  been  rendered  iamous  by  the  ^^^^^ 

cJSindieiian  scriptiou  given  of  it  in  the  histoir  of  Lord  Anson's  voyage.  Njw^*  ' 
uToAfi^aoffc  who,  for  a  long  Unie,  waiidered  over  these  aeaa,  sometimes  ^^"^  J 
storms,  and  subjected  to  priVltions  and  Aseases,  were  qmte  charmed  when  y^^J 
with  a  country  clothed  with  a  little  green  sod.  They  enlarge  on  ibe  sopenor  b^ 
ties  of  places  which  are  far  from  being  extraordinary.  Hence,  all  die  ^^^^ 
who,  on  the  faith  of  such  accounts,  have  Umded  on  the  island  of  Tinian,  htn  ^ 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  ;  and  some,  among  whom  was  ByroD)  ^^|^ 
boured  to  depreciate  the  island  of  Tinian,  as  much  as  it  had  been  ^?"°^/^  es- 
Anson  found  here  a  prodigious  quantity  of  cattle,  which  were  ^^^®'^!j^'?ricefl 
cepting  the  ears,  which  were  generally  brown  or  black.  They  had  V^*^^  J^  Ji 
brought  for  the  use  of  the  Spamsh  garrison.    He  found  also  oranget  ^^^^^ 
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tead-fnut  ti^.  li  cmkmij  appean  to  eoDtaia  aU  tbese  difibrent  mxfs  of  ptovi* 
OQ8  ;  to  which  modem  tmvelleni  add  the  lemooi  the  mango,  the  {Mne-af^lOy  and  the 
uava.*  But  very  simple  causes,  political  or  physical,  would  he  sufficient  sud- 
enly  to  8trq>  so  snail  an  island  of  these  advantages.    Aliurricane,  an  earthquake, 

disease  among  the  cattle,  a  bad  governor,  the  arrival  of  a  certain  number  of  ships, 
light  transform  Tinian  from  a  paradise  into  a  desert. 

To  the  north  of  the  Marians,  are  cKfiforent  groups  of  small  islands,  |  vnimniiiiJii, 
Imost  all  of  them  volcank.  Several  of  them  h^M  no  other  name  than  that  of 
Volcano  Island;  and  others  have  names  of  similar  import,  such  as  Sulphur  Island, 
rhere  are  two  collections  of  reefs  surrounding  two  small  islands,  to  which  the  im- 
osing  name  of  *<  The  Gardens,"  has  been  given.  *'  Gold"  and  "Silver"  islands, 
robably  owe  their  names  to  Japanese  £Mea, 

In  these  seas  is  situated  the  famous  pyramidal  rook,  called  Lot^s  Wife.  I  BnmaaM^ 
L  sea  neither  broken  nor  mtemipted  for  an  immense  space  in  all  direc*  |  ""^ 
Ions,  here  dashes  with  anblime  violence  on  thf  solid  mass  which  rises  almost  per- 
endicularly  to  a  height  of  350  (eeL    On  |he  south-east  side  is  a  deep  cavern  where 
be  waves  resound  with  a  fnrodigious  noise. 

No  question  in  geography  is  more  obscure  than  that  of  the  position  I  cut»m 
if  the  Cabolinb  Islands,    All  that  we  know  is,  that  this  archipelago  |  '"'''^ 
ies  between  the  Pescadores  on  the  east,  the  Marians  oa  the  aoith,  uid  the  Pelew 
slands  on  the  west 

It  is  probable  that  the  little  cfauns  comporiog  the  great  chain  of  the  Caroline 
slands  run  nearly  south  and  north,  like  most  o(  tiioae  of  ihe  Great  Ocean. 

Waiting  lill  some  accurate  navigator  shall  remove  the  veil  by  which  this  country  is 
t  present  covered,  we  shall  adhere  to  the  interesting  account  of  those  generous 
nissionaries,  who  at  the  peril  of  their  lives  have  carried  even  into  this  coiner,  un- 
mown  to  geography,  the  doetrixvs  of  wtua  and  of  peaccf 

The  first  idea  of  diesb  islands  appears  to  l)ave  been  conveyed  to  the  Philippines 
a  1686,  by  a  family  of  savaga^,  who,  intendbg  to  sail  from  one  island  to  aioother, 
lad  been  carried  off  by  the  wihds  and  the  cucreats.  The  Spaniards  firsi  called  them 
he  New  Philippines,  and  afterwards  the  Carolines^  &om  the  name  of  their  king, 
Charles  II.  They  are  about  eighty  in  number,  and  very  fertile.  They  enjoy  an 
greeable  climate,  but  are  subject  to  dreadful  hurricanes. 

The  inhabitants,  who  are  very  numerous,  resemble  those  of  the  Philip-  |  inteUtiBtfc 
me  islands;  their  complexion  is  a  deep  copptf  colour.     According  to  the  letters  of 
he  Jesuits,  each  island  has  its  own  chief;  but  the  whole  acknowledged  the  authority 
>f  one  king,  whose  reeiidence  was  at  Lamarca.     The  nobility  ana  haughty,  and  the 
)eople  enslaved.     These  islanders  believe  in  celestial  spirits,  which  come  to  bathe 
n  a  sacred  lake  in  the  island  of  Fallalo,  but  they  have  neither  temples  nor  idols,  nor 
he  least  appearance  of  religious  worsh^^-     The  inhabitants  of  Tap  are  I  ifannen  •■« 
md  to  worship  a  species  of  crocodile,  and  to  have  among  them  a  set  of  |  '**'' 
nagicians.     Polygamy  is  allowed.     Criminals  are  sentenced  to  banishment  from  one 
sland  to  another.     They  are  fond  of  dancing,  which  they  accompany  with  singing, 
»eing  unacquainted  with  musical  instruments*     Their  oxdy  arms  are  a  bow,  and  a 
ance  pointed  with  bone.     Their  proas  are  ^milar  to  those  of  the  Marian  islands, 
liccording  to  the  missionaries,  they  are  acquainted  with  the  magnetic  I  uw  or  the 
icedle,  a  circumstance  which  would  lead  us  to  infer  some  ancient  inter-  |  ^^p*^ 
ourse  with  the  Chinese,  or  with  the  Arabians.     The  language  probably  varies  from 
>ne  group  to  another.     The  missionaries  found  in  it  a  considerable  resemblance  to 
he  Tagal,  and  consequently  the  Malay  language,  but  they  give  some  words,  in  which 
ve  perceive  an  afiinity  to  the  Arabic;  such  as  eli  for  spirit.     Even  in  this  remote 
corner  of  the  world,  the  practice  of  negro  slavery  is  known.     It  is  said  that  twenty- 
ive  Spanish  negroes  left  in  one  of  the  islands  have  produced  a  mixed  breed,  which 
tias  subsequently  spread  to  another*    We  are  infonned  that  the  inhabitants  of  Ulea 

*  Shortland  and  Marshall,  transited  in  Forster's  Magasln  dea  Voyages,  i.  191—199. 
t  Father  Cantova,  in  the  Lettres  Ediiiantes,  ii.  p.  4;  and  Desbrosses,  Histoire  des  Kaviga- 
teura,  supplement,  torn.  ii.  p.  43. 
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are  the  moel  civilized.  Hogdoo,  tlie  largest  of  the  CaroUiief,  must  be  about  eightr  I 
miles  long,  and  forty  broad*  Yap  ranks  next  to  it,  occupying  the  western  eitremi^ 
of  the  chain* 

iiiMrfiiwbr  I  Captain  mison  returning  from  the  South  Sea,  after  leaving  the  Eo^- 
c^M.  wHm.  I  Ugii  miMonaries,  sailed  by  the  south  of  the  Caroline  archipelago,  in  k 
7th  degree  of  North  latitude.  Here  he  visited  some  islands,  and  among  others,  x\ 
large  group  which  he  cafied  *^  the  Thirteen  Islands  ;**  the  most  souther^  of  wiuch 
is  in  7®  16'  of  north  latitude,  and  144*  30'  of  east  longUude.  The  inhabitants  are 
copper  coloured,  the  women  of  a  pale  olive;  their  lips  ratSer  large,  their  faces  broad, 
and  their  hair  black  and  long.  Their  idiom  differs  from  that  of  the  Pelew  islanis 
which  are  near  them.*  They  sell  cords  of  great  strength,  made  of  a  kind  of  rush: 
they  wear  a  sort  of  girdle  resembling  a  Spanish  scarf,  and  conical  hats  like  those  (■( 
the  Chinese,  which  are  also  known  in  the  Philippme  islands.  A  hundred  andfiilj 
canoes  were  seen,  each  containing  seven  men. 

Maicnvt  I  From  this  we  pass  on  to  flie  long  chain  of  the  Mulgrave  Islands,  ds- 
"**^  J  covered  by  Marshall  and  Gilbert  in  1788.  We  only  know  their  positiw 
and  their  English  names.  They  are  mostly  low,  and  produce  cocoas,  oranges,  uk 
cabbage  palms.  Their  copper  coloured  inhabitants  seem  to  be  of  a  hospitable  cha- 
racter, and  able  seamen,  f  This  chain  is  comiected  with  the  Carolines,  by  the  Pes- 
uwii  iktie  I  cadores,  or  Fishers'  Islands,  and  probably  with  ihe  other  archipelagos 
^"**^  I  of  Polypesia  by  chains  still  unknown,  where  we  must  search  fortbe 

islands  of  Jesus,  the  Solitary,  and  some  othen  seen  by  Quiros  and  Mendana.  IVe 
know  exactly  the  position  of  the  two  islands,  St  Aufsetiae,  and  Cecal,  whicb  have 
been  lately  visited.  They  indicate  a  cham  in  the  south.  The  ishmd  *'  de  la  Geote 
Hermosa,''  t.  e.  of  the  Fair  Nation,  will  be  one  day  re-discovered.  It  was  seeo  br 
Quiros,  at  a  distance  of  4432  miles  from  lima,  and  in  lO"*  20'  of  latitude.  The 
inhabitants,  remarkable  for  their  whiteness,  sail  in  double  canoes,  and  buiM  elegast 
huts  of  the  trunks  of  palm  trees.| 

All  the  seas  west  from  the  Navigators'  Islands,  towards  Solomon's  gioupt  seemto 
jMjRiMt  m  I  aontain  a  number  of  detached  islands.  The  most  remarkable  of  then 
SSSr  I  is  that  of  Rotuma,  the  Taumaoo  of  Quiros.  Captain  Wilson,  letunuog 
from  his  missionary  voyage,  landed  here,  and  tells  us  that  the  fertiUty  and  popuhtioD 
of  that  detached  island  were  amazing.  In  a  space  less  than  an  English  mile  loQg> 
200  houses  were  counted,  besides  others  ^idiich  must  have  been  concealed  by  ^e 
trees.  Pigs;  poultry,  and  fruits  were  in  great  abundance,  and  it  formed  an  ezceUo^ 
place  of  refreshment  According  to  Quires,  it  is  138  miles  from  Tena  del  Spinto 
Santo.  The  language  of  the  New  Hebridea,  and  that  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  mcib 
to  be  known  here,  for  the  chief  took  the  name  of  Taurik,  evidently  the  title  Tenk. 
given  to  the  chiefs  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  and  likewise  that  of  Toomai,  which  wv 
probably  the  word  Tomar,  signifying  "  Friend"  in  the  language  of  the  isle  o^'^T^^ 
The  adjoining  islands  to  the  west  were  called  Temelfica,  Indeni,  and  Maoci;^ 
last  contained  a  volcano.  Quiros  saw  several,  but  gave  their  position  vaguely*  The 
inhabitants  of  Toroaco  were  acquainted  with  Mallicolo,  and  drew  by  means  of  ^ 
hies,  a  chart  of  the  neighboiing-archipelagos. 

MeeU.  I  More  tothe  south  is  the  krge  group  called  the  Fejrjees,  or  Fnoc« 
•"^  I  William's  Islands.    The  Feyjeans  have  the  reputation  of  being  canni- 

bals. They  are  more  industrious  than  the  people  of  Tongataboo,  according  to  to^ 
acknowledgment  of  the  latter,  who,  notwithstanding,  have  subjugated  them.  ^^ 
of  these  islands  as  Captain  Wilson  saw  in  1796,  were  of  ordinary  elevation,  coveiw 
with  cocoa  trees  to  the  summit,  and  surrounded  by  extensive  and  dangerous  ree^ 
The  missionary  ship  was  nearly  lost  in  broad  day  light  and  calm  weather,  by  comiog 
in  contact  with  a  reef  of  which  no  previous  warning  was  presented. 

I      Sailing  eastward,  we  fall  in  with  the  hills  and  plains  which  coDp^ 
I  the  archipelago  of  tiie  Fusndlt  Islands.    This  division  might  be  ex- 

*  Misnonaiy  Voyage  in  the  DufT,  p.  304. 
t  Gilbert,  in  Forster's  Macazine,  I.  300—206. 

♦  Quiros,  Viajero  univeraiO,  xriii.  p.  177. 
%  Fcxrstcr,  Voyage  IL  33L  Qutroi,  1.  c  174. 
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tended  to  Feyjee  in  the  west,  to  the  Cocoa,  and  Traitor's  Islands  in  the  north,  to 
Savage  Islands  in  the  east,  and  to  Pylstaert  in  the  south.  Within  these  houndariea 
the  Friendly  Archipelago  is  very  extensive,  as  it  jndudes  more  than  a  hundred  isl- 
ands and  islets.  It  ranks  nearly  the  first  archipelago  in  PdlynesifP,  for  the  industiy 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  degree  of  political  order  ^ich  prevails  in  it. 

Tbe  leading  island  is  that  which  is  called  Tong^^^oo,  or  <<  The  Con^  l^'^^lbL'' 
secrated  Island.''  It  is  one  of  the  most  southerly,  jwavigators  have  de-  [  'r*»»'*|*^ 
scribed  it  in  the  minutest  manner.  Tet  were  it  not  for  th^aooouol  of  Labillardi^re, 
and  the  English  missionaries,  we  should  know  very  little  dhcni  ft  The  country  4|ea 
not  in  ffeneral  afford  tlvit  magnificent  sort  df  lanilMope^wkicb  arises  from  a|^ulti- 
tode  of  raounHins,  valleys,  flanuii  rivQilts,lNind  ^scad^s :  ^Ail  dispjpfB  a  specta- 
cle of  the  most  abundant  fertility.  •      ^  >  '        .   .§    ^    .  #  #  % 

The  most  frequent  winds  are  those*  between  Ae  ^Xiotb  and  .the  fiasfrf  I  cBmMe. 
and,  when  they  are  moderate,  the  aky  is  generally  cfem  Whea^ey  t,^****: 
become  stronger,  the  atisosphera  l^loa^  wiA  cloiyB^tfcrt it tfuaot  foggyf  audit 
frequeafly  rains.  According  t»  the  accRrt  t»^the  tnissi^BHtiU^^arwiuakea  are 
very  frequent  The  foliM^  subject  le  mtle  or  no  sensiBlOThaSge  in  the  course  of 
the  seasons,  each  falling  4^af  being  replh«ed  bj^^motb^,  so  that  Siere  is  a  universal 
and  continual  spring.  The  missionaries  ilhmd^he  atf  v^rv  U^lthy,  but  colder  thSii 
they  had  been  led  to  expect  ^  ••        J  ^      ■  '  "  % 

A  coral  rock,  the  onljr  kindVhMi  is  s||#MthejA>^t^s'Qie  ba^ip  of'|  ^Mmao^ 
the  island.  There  is  scarcely  any  other  ^one  ll  te^^yW)|jxcgpt  a  spe-  ^^ 
cies  of  laptB  LydiuB^  of  whiAiHhe  naliv%  nvkke^iMniatAedr^Tteugh  in  several 
places  the  coral  shoots  |kBve  the  surface  ef  llKe««o|n^,^e  soil  Is  generally  thick. 
Under  the  vegetable  ismM  hee  a  stratum  of  clay.  Jf .  Lahillardiere  haa^^pn  a  view 
of  the  botany  of  this  iAtod.  finder  the  shade  of  jjpa  forest  grow  {he  fpcca  pikrid* 
iifidoy  the  Mus8awA4  J^widMa^  the  Ahrus  fn^etat^f^s,  and*  Om  peppeV-pla^^  which 
the  inhabitanto  nse  for  lihking  the  pungent  bevessij^  cflflled  ^tck  Thejr  m^^e  iimte 
of  the  Pandamta  ordaraiSHm/tt8.  The  Hibiscus  iittitfus  tptiu^  spon^feotisl^on 
the  borders  of  the  cultivated  grounds,  and  close  J)y\he  sei-sidot  *^  itykril^tuflb 
are  made,*  which  are  much  ihfhi^or  In  beauty  to  ifflse  >Qf  fkejgkgiH  iphfRITy^  "^fhe 
species  of  cotton  called  Crossyj^Mt  tdigmsnm  gro#s  m  \fa«  ^^fi^y  gToui|df,  but  is 
not  applied  to  any  uqe  by  the  inM>itan£#  8||^dal-ifood  is  alio  found  here,  and  a 
strong  kind  of  nutmeg 'destitute  l»  any  aroMlfitiG  qA|ity:^  ^nHieftirds  and  insects  are 
great  in  number.     Multitudes  of  the  rarest  sheDs  are  foiMPftftOMr  th#reef% 

The  idand  of  Tongataboo  li  ^dedtnt({  tl||^  so9l|g^tie« ;  ^ifa  in  |  GomuBMic. 
the  north,  Mooa  in  the  centre,  ahd  Ahodsm^'in  tfie^dithinea^^  Each  of  these 
dfetriclk  has  its  sovereign.    The  r^igpingJafflily'Jf  Moba  has**th^  v^f\&  ef  Footta* 


faihi,  the  name  also  of  one  of  tHe  nafi^l  gD<fs;0lb6  j|D0ltUKihis  se^  to  have 
been  once  ahsolute  8^ere%n^  of  the  isliiiid,*and  jitM||^dlQ|(3  ^^^4^  sacrifleesu  But 
the  Deagdha-gabula,  or  prince  of  t£e  n^rtMHi  catiton,  kas  |lttfe;riy  assunied^the  po« 
litieal  aacendency.  AH  the  chiefs  of  the  adjoining  isl^s  enj6^  a  despotic  authority, 
^ut  they  dc^  honwige,  end  pay Iriitite  tMh«  stat^  of  Jenget^boo.'-  £ven  the  islanders 
>f  Feyjee,  so  formidable  in  Captain  9eok*s  ^me^^'have  subinifted  to»the  yoke  of 
Tongataboo.  The  pow«r  of  this  state  (^eadiin  uw  opposite  direction  fiftthe  Con- 
ines of  the  N«ri|ators'  Archipelago.  Their  fleet  of^ar-boati  is  more  respectable 
han  that  of  Ifie  Otaheiians,  ted  probahljTthi^r  ntviglR^  ejUends  as  far  as  Terra 
lel  Spirito  Samp.  They  gave  Captain  Cl>ok  a  long  list  of  %ie  islands  which  they 
tnow.  •  ♦  *•  .   • 

The  people  of  Tongataboo  sac^fice  many  huxAn  victins^  and,  noti^ithstanding 
heir  ideas  o^  property,  they  make'noecruple  in  steauqe  from  strangers.  I  chameter  aai 
4.  Liabillardiere  gives  these  islonderi^  in  general  a  much  more  dd{^ftved  |  ™™*«^ 
nd  barbarous  charaiter  than  would ^iav«  been  supposed  diie,  frcmi  the  accounts  of 
/ook  and  Forster.  He  saw  cnssassinations  tommitted  among  them,  accompanied  by 
ircumstances  of  the  grossest  perfidy.;];    Yet  the  more  modem  picture  given  by  the 

•  Labillardiere,  Voyage,  t  ii.  101.  p.  lOJf.  &c.  ' 

t  Missionary  Voyage,  chap.  zvL  \  Labilhodi^re,  torn.  ii.  p.  109, 
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miBnonariet  does  not  altogether  correspond  with  ^atof  LabiUaidi^  '*Tbei^ 
habitants  of  the  Friendly  Isiands,'.'  according  to  them,  "ai^  deserving  of  themir 
which  Cook  has  eiven  thenu  Smoe  the  meaning  of  it  has  been  expkioedtotkgB^ 
they  seem  to  be  greatl/pleased  with  it.  They  exercise  among  theniMWes  inaso 
nishing  degree  of  liberality.  For  a  space  of  four  months,  we  neither  saw  iMrhtcc 
of  the  slightest  quarrel  occul^b^  limong  them.''  Infanticide  and  several  otheiOu- 
heitan  institutions  are  unknown  among  them,  conjugal  infidelity  tmoog  tbeupp' 
classes  is  severely  puttished,  at  lea&t  in  the  person  of  the  seducer*  Tbewomeou 
alii^st  in  a  state  of  *6lav^.  Polygamy  is  a  pierogative  of  the  chieb.  Oneofti' 
miss^aries  here  ims.latety  oMmrted  into  a  pagan  ani  a  iwvage;  butCburTesa 
were  suffici^t  to  depliye  him  of  ^U  rellh  Ibr  ttie  fa^^p^ess  which  olanaed  \m 
miich  «k  A  contempkttedta  prospe#tfve.* ' 

RcB^  I  The  niBsioBtti^B  betieye  that  these  islanders  have  no  sepante  (x(g 
of  pnestSi  though  Ihey  hajp  ft  multitude  of  deities^  and  a  public  fonn  of  wonif 
Ufihfokok  ]  They  have  two  ^mat  fMcM»,.or  sdigiow  fesllrsls;  one  to  imphxe  t» 
protectfon  if  FMRti-fflShi,  feF.the  rkf^f  ptrnfed  &il»;  the  other  at  the  end  of  k- 
vet^  to  iealify  tbeiT  giistithde  to  the  same  deity.  EacHferson  kiUs  and  brisgst? 
animal  srfaich  he  ofieis  in  salsoficeb «  Call^-KeiJatonga  is  severeign  of  the  waves  a 
Hih  winds.  The  go^Waawi  bears  Ihe  Maod  on  his  back;  and  the  earthquakes  tab 
place  wh^  he  tises  c^  hh  load,  ittid  #Aes  aHempts  lo  throw  it  o£  The  ^ : 
pleasore,  iliggojpyo,  •^rtlects^e^d-UlMlto  soidiNlmui  MfSfshippera  in  a  parai? 
much  resembling  that  of  flBpmet;   ^      'm 

omiuiii;!.  I  XheflA^tPandiubdip  biffldSfSfure  moet  infiKior  to  thoseof  OtalieK 
Boat!.  •  I  both  *ror  conAnt^i^e  and  el^anee.     But  th^fihe  up  for  this  hj^ 

superior  cQnstruction  of  their  hmfa.  Their  mats  are  so  much  better  than  tbox^ 
OMieite,  *ftat  the  sailers  exportymem  to  tRe  latter  idand,  iTin  article  of  coouKict 
The/  atoo  ■fenufactuiS  gtossy  e^^uffsrsome  of  which  are  aHifsdi  some  in  9^ 
and  vHrious  other  figures.  Baskets,  combs,  and  other  litAi  productisDa  of  leatii 
ind^stiy,  w^f  mad«.wxth  ^tste^tfld  elegance.  The  fiahmlf  lines  and  hoeks  of  ^ 
islandfts  &r|  as  good  as  these  oT  J^urope.  Tongatab^o  has  a  luge  and  a»^ 
harbour,,  whichaadmita  of  beiu  #§lr  fortified. '  | 

Mkidubiirs  J  Tha^'iyfkKl  of  Eoak  ia  called  MidMu^  by  Tasman.  It  a  t  ^ 
^-""^  1  land  of  ffdeljditfrfttopejlgtticar  "wM  wt>«led,  fertile,  and  weO  pro>«* 
with  fresh  water.  IhouA Hw  ^  is  generally  c%ey,  the  oeral  rock  iswitxi^ 
ing  up  tp  a  height  of  ^0#|l^t  dbove  the  Wei  of  theisea* 
Rottkfdam  I  Anifmo<^a,  o  AmerJ^  h  Ae  kirg^9Sl«8land  of  a  group  situncfi  ^ 
"■»*  I  the  ^ith  <(f  '^(|%afcb«*>.^  AnamookaSs,  like  Tongataboo,  cots^ 

of  a  coral  tQcIi|  covered  wi^  a  gbad  tofl.  4t  contaimi  a  greater  quantity  of  b!«« 
fruit  a^d  SRam^dran^b  fben  Tomataboo,  (advegelables  of  all  kinds  grow  hei««^ 
greater  vigour.  TMifielfll  aroMlot  endbsed  by  so  maAy  hedges,  nor  so  n^^^ 
well  m«de|  but  tn  e.  *roa^  aar^  ce«<evq|l'With  ttttedbowen,  m^ehdi^plif^'' 
flowers,  and  give  out  deliciotts'perfunaaa.  l*he  numerous  points  of  viiw  ^^'^ 
the  little  elevations,  «nd  difiereBt^oepa  of  tMes C0||ti}bute  simio^if^^^ 
sify  the  i^peaxadceof  this  cousilnr.  •  ^ 

otker  iibn^^  Talooa  contain^  \ot^Bfld  Which  the  jiativeaiceaBiider  zBib»f^ 
a  divinity*  *         ■  M  *  *1^ 

Tavao  is  the  Ma)ror|a  of ^IRBurfUe^  V  a|ailish  navigator.    Latt6  i«  «?^^ 
to^  which  he  has  give  vis  native  ipikie.    ^at  which  he  calls  Anmrgpia,  '^^^ 
bably  Hamooa.    These  Inlands  are  ven^  fertile,  populous,  and  at  Ikit  ^  ^ 
vanced  in  civilization  as  ^ngataioo.  -  ,  m.       Am 

To  the  south  of  the  Frie^l^ Islands,  Taaquez  and  Kemm£icovifi^^^^ 
continuation  of  the  Isuhmarine  chain  to  the  east  siife«>f  New  Zealand.         .  _. 

To  the  north  af  the  friendly  Islands,  vaa  diatinguish«ameof  some  >d^!'^^> 
Bane  Uud.  |  countries,  the  picturesque  isknd  of  Home,  the  fertility  of  which  is^ 
led  by  Lemaire  and  Schooten.  Its  chief  wore  a  crown  of  feathers.  H  ^  f^^ 
the  Enfant  perdu  of  Bougainville.! 

•  Narpttive  of  a  Four  Yeara'  Reaidence  at  Tongataboo.    I^ndoiH  I^^' 
t  Voyage  Autour  du  Monde,  p.  24. 
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An  we  coDiinne  oiur  voyage  to  i]^  east,  the  first  large  archipelago  I  Mvintdn* 
Ihat  claims  our  attention  is  tlut  of  the  Navigators,  discovered  by  Bou-  |  ^■'■^ 
^ainville,  and  examined  hf  La  Perouse.  Those  which  have  been  visited  are 
seven  in  number,  viz.  ^ola  at  the  west  end,  then  Galinassa,  Oyolava,  Maoona,  Fan- 
ioo,  Leone,  and  Opoon.  The  inhabitants  are  acquaititM^th  three  others  situated 
to  the  southwest  In  Arrowsmith's  learned  chart  OiUhe£rc#t  Ocean,  Fola  is  called 
OtoufAe*,*  Oyolam,  Oaiooah^  Mftoona^  TootooUhk;  and  u^on,  l^f^mahoafu  Too- 
tooilla  k  found  in  the.Jist  of  islands  giyoa^»  C^taii^Cook  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Tongataboo,^  a  circwnstance^hielj^ddp  sdh^e  weight  to  IMI  £nglis||  nomepclature. 
Sut  the  inlands  have  probably  ibArent /an  ^  s  in^ifFcrtnTLiaUve  dlakcLs.  Thi;^  ar- 
ehipelago  has  teceived  the  name  of  ^e  Niivi^^ators'  Inlanfls,  because  the  inhabitatits 
had  a  great  many  boati^  and  displayed  Vn  udopirablu  tl^^n^ec  of  skill  \n  the  tq^age- 
meot  of  them,  t  eireumstance  conimon  to  the  wholo  of  Polynesia,  and  onl/  appUed 
particularly  to  this  archipelago,  beceese  tlic  inhatiiUuits  j^rrincil  to  spcud  u  greater 
part  of  their  time  in  theiihfwioeiiKlhaiiAtlietH,  and  to  have  a  >::rL-utcr  nyniber. 

The  Navigators'  Islands  ciflsistof  4i^h  Jand,  •  Their  central  moun-  [  soil 
tains,  the  beautifial  plaiaa  #s^t]ie.toea  sidt^  nnJ  the  en<  irctitif^  cojral  reefs^  |  MDuaumi. 
give  these  islands  a  chaiigHer  oAresembluice  to  tbc  S«»ci  jiy  I^^lund.'i'.     i^lMciuna  is  a 
very  intile  island. f     The  French  frifutes  >vhich  visited  it  ivere  bui-  1 1 foduciioiv  of 
rounded  by  200*boats,  iUed  wilhf  a  variety  of  ptovisioas;,  consistiDg  of  [  '^™"' 
birds,  pigs,  pigeons,  a^ji  fruity  Ift  iwe|ty  bonr^^  M.m^  riirni^lfeil  500  pige,  and  an 
immense  quantity  of  #idt^  Toe  I^MA   ■         v^.^a  with  cqgo;^  bread  Iruit,  and 
orange  trees.     The  grevAs  are  enlivJed  by  the  murmtirs  of  ijuuktoiih  cascades,  and 
peopled  with  wood  pifs^Miiand  turtle  devet^     Various;  pt^bbli  s  are  found  among  the 
coral  rocks. 

-  Th»  women  were  J|iKMi&D<l0^ine,  their  form^  iverc  rc^rular  and  lii^hly  |  iiihibiitms. 
pleasing,  and  their ^■wera  were  free.  A  searf,  made  (^f  leave,^,  ^«  J^4.v^  ^Liem  for  a 
girdle.  Their  hair  is  ajM|ned  with  flower^i,  and  entwined  willi  ^mn  ubhon.  They 
might  pass  for  if^mphMp  <lryads :  even  iheii  colour  is  tiot  fair  ieni<>v''d  i'rom  tints 
that  are  often  ailiiiiftpr  Th^Aien  aae  above  the  ordin:iry  :i^taturCf  nricommoiily  aUon^^^ 
and  v^  fierce.  They  des^iMl^^^  4i^>^^^^''^ivQ  ^^^'^  af  th'^  Frrnch.  TUeyVeat 
%V  women  like  slaves.  Lali|M||fi%]esn][H>H  thi'm  n.^  cxct'^  <]iii^ly  rli^i^oJute  in 
the  interceurse  of  the  seies.J'^^Biti'^'iii^'Ji  ^»r  tlif^ir  villagf>9  is  -i^  rl' li-iiifnT  as  ^ 
fiiyyjLiatpictare.  They  are  pifhjMpieen  liali'  buried  in  [he  hi^tii'iH  **\  rirEi  natu- 
ral Ifrchards.  'The  huts,  suuMpitP  eiu^  ot  fit  rent;  inllar^j  are  covered  with  cocoa 
leaveflb  The  i#iaMtants  livdFen  por|^  dog'i^  fleshj»irfls,  breatlTiruit,  cocoa-nuts, 
bananas,  guaPMts,  and  oraages.- <ri^y-8e|.  UfUe  value  on  iron  nnJ  clothe,  being  fonder 
of^lasB  beada^diia  mayJhmg elae  ^harflie  Ei t n > |  <*  a u^  i>l  1 :  l  ( I i mi. § 

It  was  at  Maootta-  tMt^apt^  Lafi^i  i  I'^jni^uiun  lIi<  iLatyj^ll^tj  and 
nine  sa^i|pNi,  were  fliassc^ed  'by  tk^  inh abit a  n %  |> r  i ' b 1 1 L 1^  i  n: r  r\ i  ^  c  t1  \u 
Capiiin  ^e  glys  (»naq»ents  to^|Otte  ehiys,  j||d  neglectel  o^i^w*  La 
Pefoaaei  cnt^y  «ndeceiveA  h^e  ilyogra^e  loea^  which  had  ^een^iven  him  of  the 
character  o#t]|a  sfAnges^  aays  an  this  occa^n,  '<  l^aq  a  It^ou Jbd  t^mes  more  angry 
with  th^  philosophers  who  praise  th«F«avagef,  than  with  0i  savage^thepiselves. 
Theuafottuliate'Lfi^rauioa,  whpfti  they  ■HMm;re4i'^<^n^  ^he  4ay  befor# his  death, 
that  the  ISidlaBS  wer6  betted  jleople  than  <>unfclv#."^)^  views  ar#  equally  shper- 
ficial.  Savage  and  civilised  people  difier  little  in  ll|^^on%ct4liaA  placed  in  similar 
circumstances.  At  Oyolava  M.  de  la^ftoroui^e  saw.  th^lar|^t  villa^  in  I  oroiarA 
all  PolyrfMa.*  From  the  appearance  of  ill  smoke,  it  niigbf  have  been  |  "'^^ 
taken  for  a  city.  The  sea  was  covtf  e^  nath'  )m>ata,  m^tiBd  with  people  as  tall  as 
those  of  Mabona.  *  •         '  * 

Though  the  islanders  of  thia  greup  asei^istiagaisbed  by  a  ferocity  nibt  observed  in 
any  other  part  of  Poymesia,  they  are  vety  iMustrioiis,  and  display  much  skill  and 

•  Cask's  ThiM  Voyma.  ••  t  Voyage  deHs  Penmte,  t.  iii.  p.  264. 

t  Let  yieilkrdi,  reteqsnt  par  force  lea  ieunes  iilles,  servMont  de  pr^tres  et  d'autel  aa  ealte 
de  V^nua,  pendant  que  dea  matronea  c^lebraient  par  dea  cbanta  cea  nocea  brutalea.  Yojage 
de  M.  de  la  Perooaey  t.  iii.  p.  375. 

§  Idem.    Ibid.  p.  282.  |  Idem,  t.  it.  p.  439. 
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ingenuity*  Wjtfa  Bivaipie  tools  of  baaalt,  they  jucceed  in  giving  an  equiaite  polish  to 
their  works  in  wood.  They  not  only  make  ck>th  of  )>aik»  but  form  fron^  it  a  good 
yam,  which  they  imdoubtedly  procure  from  a  flax  resenhUng  that  of  New  Zealand. 
A  native  of  the  Philippines,  on  bear4  the  French  vessel,  ii^dentood  their  diaied, 
which  must  therefore  be  gf /Malayan  derivation. 

E^tetiaii.  .  I  Accc^di^'to  tha  same  navigator,  Oyolava  is  at  least  equal  lo  Ota- 
heite  in  beauty,  i«teni«  f^^c^ty,  an(l  population. .  He  supposes  that  the  whole  archi- 
pelago coptains  100,000  ii:ijj^bitants,.whic)i  we  may  reduce  to  one^tenth,  and  proba- 
bly come  near^  the  triik  ...  ***  .  4l^^  ^  .* 
onEutetn  if  it  slioultT&oTne  tipe  hf^nct*  l^f  tl^irugbt  eligible  to  divide  Pol3^BesEa 
PMiyneiia,  ^^^^  natural  rc^'ion.^.  Iho  Pelesv,  Rinnan,  Caroline;  and  Mulgrave  Idands, 
would  be  included  ir^  M^^tc^i  Polyu^^ia,  ihe  ct^otre  of  wtupb  would  be  Hogoloa 
The  Navigaiora%  tho  Fricutllyt  nnd  tiio  Feyjee^  with  all  those  Jying  between  St  Au- 
gusline  and  the  KeniiLidncs,  mi^ht  bo  catlci]  Central  Folyne^iB.  This  regicua  is  sepa- 
rated by  an  cipea,^(^n  from  Kast^in  PahrilisL%  of  ii«^ich-4l|aheite.is  ihe  centre.  VVe 
prorcGd  to  malco  ihi^  calibrated  i^«kin^^^t»tion  ^gif^whi^h  we  shall  obtain  a  view 
of  Eastern  Polynesia/  of  wUIch  it  al|OTunii3»hos  a  ^^umA*  of  extensive  apphca- 
tion.                                                                           •      . ,'  1^ 

so«ktr  1      T ha  S ( j r  t &t v  U r .\sm  Tkva Jg rm e4 Jlhe  subject  of  more  writtngy  tbaa 

^""•^  j  many  n  kinKd. mi  of  Europe*     J^.vcry  i)eadie];hai^ admired  the  charms  of 

Que  on  Oberen,  and  vi<vwi  li  in  imatrincujoiiijho  festivals  of  Qam%|7e.  The  Otahei- 
tans  are  Ixelter  knov^n  a  \hv  iiiiLi^bitaniB  of  ^gtirdij^  qf  of  Corsica. 

Though i  ibe  naiTir  ",  .,,■■  :  ncieiy  Islaiuls  wa^  originally  given ^ by  Csiptain  Cook 
only  to  ihp.  gr^itip  uf  I  boteu.  iind  tluuheirjt^,  \{  lias  sipc^joKeived  a  more  esctensife 
n p p lie nU 0 n  on  C opV * s  < » wn  a u ti i o v i t y .  It  c < 1 1 1 1 p rohends  Otahei te  with  its  dependea- 
cie.'^,  and,  wilK  .Name,  tliou^li  im]>L  t>['iL  rly»  several  remc^e  aiidMlllf&ched.islaads, as  fac 
aa  Toobooai  in  iIm^  .^ont!i,  :  iij  Palmurslon  Inland  in  the  jweal^^.a » 
DncrifiUoD  ot  1  Oi.iiir:(f'  lias  ineTitf^il  tbc.tiilo  of  Queen  of  ij^e'^^cific  Ocean.  Jft  is 
oubetir^  I  compo^c^l  *^r  tvv'i  c  ifnical  t lion Qta ins,  united  byl^MpBh^r  isthmus*  Tha 
largf^^^cnhi^uk  i^  ^^fa  circitl^r  lorm;  its  diameter  is  tm^ty-fouiamyes*  The  smal 
peninsula,  in  tho  so^iilv^v^^K  is  aji  oval,  E^ixLoe^  niH^ialangy  and  eight  or  ten  jj^ad. 
The  wildlife  circun^i"'  irncri  if  ihe  ii>hs.nt1  m  lt*8  QiiltQi^ccording  to  the  chart -given^y 
ib^  English  inii^FiMimrie^.  •!•(>''       #*       .         ,  *    ^ 

^■'^  I      Between  the  niounUnif^  niirl  tbe  s^p^  low  strip  intervenes,  liHc^igjin 

breadth.  In  som^  ]filace«j  c^pfrjally  iff  the  north- pag(,r*^^  rocks  projectHOverlhe J^a. 
In  tb(^  plaiii^  and  in  tlif  vulb^v;  by  whkli  tbe  mountain  is  interaeete^  the  gronod  is 
covered  with  a  thick  bbii  ki^i  ^Innr;^  und  cxErcmc)|pr  fertile^  As  we.asoead,tlie  lulls,' 
the  rich  earth  of  the  v  iN>  ,  in  cxcliau^ed  llir  vllus  ef  clay  and  majii.<^  di^ierent  ce- 
louri^,  lying  over  stratu  i>J  ^  .  •>l\  broA\BL^b  san(l^ii)nc^  BiNV^eeaM  to  predominate 
in  the  hig)a^  moimuin^.  On  ihe  mde  ot  the  ^;mat.mqusflain  ia  a  very ^fep  fresh 
FMuid  ku^  j  lake.^ « ]\][^ttfiria,  on  .thc|Aort^  §ida.4)fAthe  iak^d,  19  a^psideted  ^^'^ 

"^  I  pri||j/pal  ^harbour.  .  On  tbe^uth-jBasts^e  jp  aaotbery^caUed^Langola, 

which  is  equally  goodfendjpafe.,,^Ou  alj^idei?  of  the  ^glan^^rive^alure.tean  descend- 
ing in  beautiful  cascai^.        '  ^  %  »        «  t  .      » 
cuiiiiue.     '  i     The  situation  <2f  this  i^Iq^d,  in  the  mj^st  of  an  inumense  Qcean,  far 
8«wi*         f  from  all  extend^  Vndf ,  reodera  its  heat  iar  fH)m  4i 


from  all  extegc]^  Vndf,  renders  its  heat  iar  ^m  insup^ilaBle.  The 
missionaries  say  tiyaCthe-flry  anitjainy  seasons, vary  even  in  the  diSerent  districts  of 
this  small  countty.  In  the  porth,  tjie  bw^di^t  harvest  begins  in  November  and 
ends  in  January;  but,  on  the  oiber  aide',  Mi^ins  in  January  and-coatinuaiSiU  No- 
vember. .  ^     ,     ^  *    ^.  • ' 

v^ettbiepio-  j  All  the  vegetable  spficies  pecutfar.  to  Oeeaniea  grow  in  Otaheite  in 
^'^^^^'^  I  abundance,  and  ef  tha  bestt)uakty.  TM«%<ire  reckoned  eight  varieties 
of  the  bread-fruit,*  an^  fifteen  ojf  banaia-f  The.  very  great  p|^fectiQa  of  the  fruit 
shows  that  the  trees  have  been  cultivated  here  for  several  ages.  The  Spoudias  did- 
cii^  called  JErt  in  Otaheite,  na  where  produces  apples  of  a  Ncber^yallow,  or  more  de- 

•  Blifirh's  Voyage  to  the  SouUi  Sen,  p.  109. 
t  Wilioii,  Missioi^ary  Voyage,  p.  378. 
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iioious  laata.  The  ^iigar  e^ie^  ivhiob  is  called  To,  is  of  a  superior  sort  to  diat  of  the 
East  Indies,  and  nowtfocerr ee  the  p#ference  in  all  the  colonies.  The  bark  of  the 
Morm  papyrifera  furnishes  the  matenftl  of  a  fine  and  soft  cloth.  The  inhabitants 
have  treated  ligh%  att  European  cultures  ofered  to  them,  with  the  exception  of  the 
tobacco  plant,  which  k  valued  Ibt  its  floweiB.*  There  are  several  kinds  of  wood  fit 
for  cqrpentiy  and  cabinet  work.  Th%i  missionaries  give  the  native  names  of  some 
species,  wbick  eifuA  ac^jeo  in  Ifiaoty  «ad  ebonjlln  haMfneis.  There  is  some  san- 
dal->wQ»d,  liotli  white  and  black.  It  growvonly  on  theTOountans,  and  is  in  no  great 
quantity.     The  air  is  wmaM  with  bMs,««nd  die  sea  wjlh  fish,  without  number. 


Tk^  pig,  ef  the  same  variety! wkcH  iAaowij.  m  18iam;t%aAd  fke  dog, 
which  is  delicately  led,  funish  good  aniiiai  fooc 

The  complexion  of  the  Oliihii|aiii  is  4|ve,.  in<^ining  to  a  copper  co- 
lour.  The  laen,  covtantly  expoa^  to  the  sun,  ar6wery  dark;  but  the  women  are 
only  a  shade  daiker  tliui  tie  brunettes  of  AndalHtfhr  and  Sicily.  They -have  fine 
black  eyes,  regular  anikvike  Hfidk,  a  soft  sfciii,  mnd  limbs  of  graceful  proportions. 
Their  jet  black  hair  is  f  er^meA^d  4>nittaented  with  %)wers.  But  the  habit  wliich 
they  coDlnct  from  their  Maotfy  efM^d^g  tbsr  face,  exp^^dii^  the  mouth,  and  flat- 
tening the  nose,  gives  thii^a  masculine  wj/rhiA  mars  their  natural  charms.  The 
chiefs  are  taller  than  th^  commoft  peoplot  f^  ettiiem  under  six  feet  The  dress  of 
the  two  sexes  is  nmAy  the  sam^  eiHept.ihat  tBPinen  wear  the  maro^  a  I  cioDim. 
{Hoce  of  cloth  which  covers  the  waist^attd  ^Imves^etmeen.^  limbs.  Another  ob- 
long piece,  with  miMt^.to  let  throtj^the  Uead,  haags  before  and  behind;  a  tliird  is 
wrapped  about  the  middk^*  ancl  a  sort  of  square  mantlQ  cqvers  the  whole. 


The  Otaheitans  pracHsekciieumcision.     They  tattoo  jtheir  bodies  not  I  < 
merefy  for  the  8akeK>f*^mament,  and  to  please  their  vanity,  but  as  con-  [  '"'*''~«- 
nected  with  the  poMtlb#aad  reli^ous  inektotions  of  the  nation.  Individuals  of  both 


sexes  are  not  considered  as  independeigt  of  parental  authority,  or  capable  of  forming 
civil  connectione*  till  tlpaji  have  received  the  last  of  a  seti^  of  tattooings.  Tho 
different  acts  of  this  operation  are  regained  as  sacrifices  agreeable  to  the  g6ds ;  and 
tfaMoitrument  with  which  a  P  VM^  has  been  tatiqoed,  is  deposited  in  the  marnV  of 
his  ances<>c»s.  The  eoeiely  of  via  mreoy  has,  like  diat  of  free  ariasons,  s^eral  de- 
grees, which  are  di8tinguishid|i  by^diffprent  forfhs  o£  the  tattoo.|  Their  |  ho«m. 
houses  are  only.<^sed  as  places  of  rest  during  the  aij^  and  of  retreat  during  ex- 
treme s<dar  heat*  jphey  are  very  Heg^iitly  shaped  huts,  consisting  of  small  wooden 
pillaes,  arranged  in  an  oval  form,  and  supporting  a  roof  «f  palm  leaves.  The  sides 
are  sometimes  covered  with  malMif-sometiaies  open.  The  floor  is  strewed  with  hay, 
over  which  ase  laid  ni^ts,  oflln  vei^  beautiful.  These  rustic  mansions  are  scattered 
over  all  t^  ylain;  and  in  the  valleys^  in  a  meaner  the  Hiiest  agreeable  and  picturesque, 
in  the  midst  of  smilipg  *plaBtationaa,The  lai^  pdmli  tower  above  the  |  Phntadonf. 
rest  ef  the^ceSs.  The  banana  diqriifs  its  broad  Xsaves,  and  here  and  there  are  seen 
specimens  of  its  fruit  ready  for  ^Biikig.  Oth^r  taaes,  surmounted  by  dark  green 
boughs,  bear  golden  applesi  which,  Ja  flairour  and  juicinass,  resemble  pine-apples. 
The  intermediate  spaees  are  fifl^d  v^  mulberry ^rees,  yams,  and  pugar  canes.  The 
huts  are  also  surrounded  wilh  oderifeita^  shrubs,  such  as  the  garitaia^  the  guetlardaf 
and  the  etdepkyUuii^ 

In  Otaheite  the  nobility  who  possey  hereditaryMghts  are  distinguish-  |  cattet. 
ed  from  the  ;)90ple  who  are  thetf  d^ndents,  without  being  in  any  degree  their 
slaves.  e 

The  *firKiBa&et,  or  sacred  chief,  iMhe  hereditary  moaarch  of  the  state,  which  in 
1797  comprehended  the  island  of'Otabeite,  and  #ioae  of  Eimeo,  Tethuroa,  and  Mai- 
t^a,  with  claims  on  Uliet6a  sad  Aaha«     As  sooh  as  the  en-rahei  be-  I  sacemion  to 
comes  the  fi&ther  of  a  n^e  child,  the  child  succeeds  to  the  crown,  and  |  ^^  ^^^ 
the  father  is  then  only  regent. 

An  apron  or  maro  of  red  feathers  is  the  bad^e  of  the  royal  dignity.   With  this  the 
young  sovereign  is  invested  in  the  midst  of  a  solemn  ceremony,  in  which  the  most 

*  Voyage  des  Miasionaires  Anglais,  p.  502,  trad,  alien. 

t  Forster,  ObsenralioM,  &c.  p.  167,  (m  Gennao.)  i  Misaionary  Voyage. 
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iBinarkable  diing  is  a  formftl  harangue  delirered  tor  tbe  |Mple  by  the  trtafe  orator,  an 
office  general) J  filled  hj  one  of  the  chief  prie^.  Uii!Aippily,^uinan  sacrifices  make 
an  essential  part  of  this  ceremony.  One  of  'Ae  eyes  of  ttie  yictim  is  offered  to  the 
king,  by  a  priest,  who  addresses  hira  li  a  long  discourse,  probably  on  a  refigious 
subject. 

yobie«,ionii,  I  The  eris  mtfthe  hereditary  froprietors  of  large  estates.'  They  go- 
*""'^'*^  I  vern  the  doiricll^;  aiA  they  f^eem  to  be  a  sort  of  Slivereigns  in  their 
own  territory,  thouslk  dependent  on  the  fh'-rAJket.  The  tawfuti  are  generally  kins- 
men of  the  em.  Theytf<wem  stoe  -^bftvisMitt  dC^the  gl^at  districts,  or  liye  at 
the  courts  of  the  eri$.  9ie  raHtrmmre  iii^f(meii^(^  of  estates.  Their  authoritj 
seems  confined  to  the  iMts  confeiAd  by  Ample  frm  property.  The  man&koonis  are 
fanners  widiout  property  in  the  soil,  but  MlfjOyitf J^trsonal  freedom  and  compfete 
power  over  the  property  whicif  flifey  aeqidre.  'Mey  have  it Jrf^their  power  to  move 
from  one  landlord  to  anotber.  IPfte  domeaticf  aie  calle^r>tmw9,  and  those  who  art 
in  the  service  of  females  arecalled^fHiif.  Theselayl,  DKtfUteir  mistresses,  are  ex- 
cluded from  aR  rel%iout  clMnonies.  None  (C  tht^^fUnoners  can  rise  to  a  higher 
rank  than  that  of  fsis^  A  most. '  Vhe  n<4|li,  ^  eilb,  pr^^^&rte  all  the  dignity  of 
their  hereditary  rank,  thobgh  the*n0nai||h  shoald  see  proper  to  deprive  them  of  the 
management  of  their  districts.  -     1  -    •    .    , 

Higy  oTpra.  I  The  missionaries  sa^fh^  pfopefty  ilfbeld  sacT6dt*that  the  last  will  of 
**"'•  I  the  possessor  is  seru^fbldtM^  exe<9trted,  and  that  his  coods  are  given  up, 

either  to  his  children,  or  to  his  tojfo,  (an  idoptd#kinsman ;)  tfttt^Kates  are  bounded 
by  land-marks  of  stones,  «ind  ihni  thefl,  violeace,  and  dven  verbal  injuries  are  se- 
verely punished.*  •  • 

RdiRion.  I  The  0tabehans1>elieve  m  a  sort  oftrinitv,  ealid  fM,  te  midooa^  the 
A Tfiiiity.  I  Father;  Ortmattow;  Uma  H  te  mhiX^  6od  in  the  »n;  and  Tcnraa^man- 
nauj  ie  hooa^  the  Bird,  or  Spirit  « 

inftcior  del-  ^  I  This  great  divinity  resides  in  the  palace  of  faea#n,  ill  the  Toro^a,  with 
**"•  *  I  a  number  of  other  diviftitieB  or  Btooas,  who  are'Till  designated  un^  the 

name  <ff  Fhantmpo,  or  the  children  of  ni^ht.  VN^|  genealogy,  Ifte  all  the  tneO^ 
ntes  in  the  world,  is  a  system  of  cosnwgraphy  in  an  allegbrical  dress.  The  isT^ds 
of  the  ocean  are  the  rsAiains  of  oie  great  continent  or  jpland,  wtiich  the  gods  in  fteir 
anger  broke  in  pieces.  These  g r%at  divinities  have  one  common  tSmple  in  the  diis- 
tifct  of  Oparre,  bUI  they  are  only  to  hm  invoked  tti  times  of  public  calamity.  The 
daily  prayers  are  addressed  to  the  inferior  isloous.  Every  family  has  its  l^i,  or'^ro« 
tecting  genius,  from  whom  it  expects  all  lie  Ues8ffl||S|^dd  all  the  evils  of  this  life. 
The  souls  of  th#  dead,  devoured  by  sacred  birds,  \indcrgo  a  pu4fication,  and  become 
divinities  which  exert  a  powerfid  tnflnenceon  the  Idl  df  the  Uvuig.  .Thf  (Xaheitans 
Afbcoteiimte.  |  fimdy  believo  that'thd  spul  is  immoM,  and  that  acaordin^to  it^  degree 
of  virtue  and  of  piety,  each  will  enjoy  differentiff^ees  of  honour  and  biq>pj)kcss. 
So  very  refigious^are  they,  that  they  never  appft»lh!*the  sacred  places  but  with  pro- 
found respect  In  the  eyes  6f  this  susceptible  people  all  natuit  is  animated;  the  air, 
the  mountains,  the  .rivers,  the  sea^  itre  peopled  ^rith  spirits. '  The  iaho&ras^  or  priests, 
are  very  numerous  mafi  powerful.  There  are*terta!n  oeca^ons  on  which  all  the 
chiefs  officiate.  The  selection  of  Jiuman  vl^ms  to  be  offered  t^  the  gods  always 
falls  on  criminals,  who  are  only*  put  to  death  while  aslAep;  a  refined  specimen  of 
considerate  humanity,  modifying  the  dfbtatee  dra  barbarotis  superstftiSti. 
Monii.  I      The  highest  ambition  of  an  Otedieitdh  is,  to  have  a  splendid  more?,  or 

FMenb.  |  family  tomb.  The  fiinerals,  espMially  those  *of  the  chi^s,  bave  a 
solemn  and  affecting  character,  ^ongs  at%  tffiri^.  The  mourners,  with  sharks* 
teeth,  draw  blood  fix>m  their  bodielS,  which,  as  it  ffn¥s;*mii:^lei  with  ^eir  tears;  of- 
ferings placed  on  the  bier,  mock  fights,  religious  abstinences,  or  dajrs  of  tasting  and 
of  rest,  are  all  employed  to  give  a  sensible  expression  of  the  public  grief.  The  top- 
apoto,  or  sheds,  under  which  the  dead  bodies  remain  exposed  till  they  dry,  and  the 
walled  and  paved  mor(u'$j  or  cemeteries,  in  which  the  bones  are  deposited,  are  placed 

*  Missionary  yoyige»  Appendix,  ch.  11. 
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ia  rogmjittc  titQ«tioii$»  wiiei%  the  rinddwaof  funeieal  tree%  theitowmalkaces  of  the 
rocks,  and  the  murmiMi  of  ift»Iet8»  iaa0p  to  mtirement  and  melancholy. 

Tho«e  Irtko  have  nftm^iM  the  w^pion  o$  X>iaheite  a»  ymM  wan-  ]  sduivioar  or 
tons  have  done  th^pn  ii^mlice.  VI0  are  mmip^baa&i  that "  it  19  diflltult  |  ^  """"^ 
in  this  ceontry  to  have  private  Hif etiqg^  eithcJBkl  the  married  6r  unmamed  women, 
excepting  tl^^firls among  the  lomeat  or^a^^pid  that  Hiaif  ameog  these  also  are 
chaste  and  modeat .  Thevt  ia  indeed- a^cWKliiyi^iites,  m  jn^  «l  other  countries : 
perh^s  the  propcition  of  them  hjy  is  largop  <iij^4rdiaa^y J|  Or  this  class  were  the 
wom<^4¥ho  wAfif  fti^hn|pLi|y«^p|ffc  ^ea^lutf  Mbpentei  the  camps  which 
their  crews  pitched  Q»«hQral»«^.  ^^JB.  •  '«*•    ^ 

TheEnghsh  missionacMi  i^Bi^b^^^pjJUPtyfcnost  pwlcsu  sect  |  tm^piimiihi, 
of  MethocUats,  say  theC  they  nmrnKlSSftbi  m^lfkllk  in ApMlg^.  /They  say  that 
the  lascivious  dances  ara  pe^rml^%^one  h«tj|U|gr  yoeng  persoesyaad  diat  even 
these,  beyond  the  circ]|iP&  &»  #ii^tVl»  Jo  iMtiVHli^  iMpy^attires  m  the  least 
degree  offensive*       ^   .. '  •       -^    ifi     it^         ^^   * 

The  general  cenduot  cUJ^fiBi^km/iimrtf^KtX  wives,  is  sufiicienUy 

cireditaU%to  human  iii<ft|   ^fctlW^j^f  jftiiiiff^  fr  lijwrti  .11  r(  1  unm  1  ease,  |  cuu  unki. 
and  make  tender  and  nifcdHQtB  tlfiiegftjfTl^  j^amit^  4||ieh  *they  esteem  most 
valuable  is  a  wig  made  of  the  hair 'of  thaur'|ee(N(p<ivelallaHi, — ^Polyeamy  is  not 
allowed  among  thiaiMple.  ^Bot  a  deten^abk^  ywitleailMBtHltinp  imn-  T  soMcty of 
ed,till  very  Irtefaba^llMt  shade  in  th^q^fai  ■>>!      Uod«r  the  name  |  ^""^ 
of  .^^rreoysy  a  giwmiMmber  of  the  Qtaheitim  Sbles  ef  hoth  ssHis  had  formed  then« 
selves  into  sii%uia»^oommunities,  in^lpiGh  all  %e  women  wve^aomaKm  to  all  the 
men,  and  all  the  cWMrfp  hoHMvef^  destroyed.  , 

From  ibis  it  is  aipdgurpristng  to  find,  that,  Accordii^  to>eealiiilatien  |  Foi«iMSM. 
made  by  the  miflsioncHiev  the  populaMb  of  the  island  hed^ef  late  years  decreasedi 
and  does  not  now  exceed  16^0  tfltds,  mating  an  avfp^  of  250  to  the  square 
league*    The  only  inhehitoAyhces  «m  the  plam  and  the«Jow  va^ys. 

The  Ot^eitaiis  manufa#ite  hiiii4iiii|iicls<ha  and  mats.  They  seem  |  indnttrr. 
to  have  once  nairigaied  a  grtittt§§xltfi  t^  oeean ;  but  Ihair  ^pii4g«llmi  has  declined, 
and  the  island  hap  boon  miferably  ^fUced  by  the  devastating  «£^ets  of  cfvil  wank  * 

The  <aoi^  chawilBr^f  Ibis  wA  the  acyoining  islaada  is  now,  how-  I  J^i^JJ^ 
ever,  undergoing  a  re%»ai;^b|e  clabge.  The  staedf  exertions  of  the  |  tkn. 
missionaries  hani^beeq  followed  by  decided  imfvessions  in  fa?oor  of  the^hristtmi 
religion,itud  the  mannvs,  and  even  the  dreae>'ef  civilised  Europe.  Poanrre,  the 
late  king^  a\{anA>eed  \im  idol^  apt  dipped  them  off  for  London,  wheae  they  now 
figure  in  the  IHiiiionazy  Mosehaf  For  the  Mission^pes  they  expreas  a  uniform  and 
high  reipect.  I^oae  of  thei^  wi|e  ]i|ve  heard  their  doaftrines  have  ranked  themselves 
as  cimvei%  ae^  tli^ae  whoiuM^c  them  only  by  re^rt  express  an  eagerness  to  profit 
by  th|JF  instniptions.  The  lunar  We  indeed  suttRed  a  serious  loss  ift  the  death  of 
Pomaney^beir  pewerfiil  piptect^;  and  some  anxiety  is  felt  for  the  peoeelbl  contimi- 
ation  of  t|ei||}abourB  upder.the  secceeding  goveiyment,  wbaih  is  adMnslered  in  the 
name  cf  ^  jninO(.  Bit  they  «qoy  the  i^vantage  ef  a  slwng  pef  okR^«lide  m  their 
favour-*     4  #        ^       4^      . ,     ' 

,  The  otifbr  Society  Mpi^g  greatly  mumble  Otaheite,  though  smaller.  t'AeeMmcortiM 
At  VMbB^  tb^  firuilp  ripen-  iK^me  w€|PEa  soener  (htm  at  Otaheite.  This  |  ""^  ^"'"■'^ 
island  has  two  e^ctflent  haxftoeradhrVlietea  is  larger ;  its  inhabitants  have  darker 
complexionS|iepil  4  umxm  f4||pGioua  character.  Thu  lisland,  and  that  of  Otaha,  are 
surrounded  by  oin  coynnp  leafc-  the  iohabitanti  of  Borabora,  fifteen  or  twenty 
yearn  ago,  were  jRimiaBble  to^  all  the  ii||ghbouring  islands.  They  had  conquered 
Ulietea  and  Huahem^ ;  Mit  their  paver  iB!now  at  an  end.^*Maitea,  the  most  easterly, 
ia  the  entrep6t  for  tl^  tribute  of  pearls  which  the  Otaheitans  raise  in  the  archipelago 
of  low  islands.  ill'-Eimeo  possesses  two  of  the  best  hari>ours  in  the  whole  ocean.'— 
The  inaccessible  Tethuroa  serves  as  a  citadel  to  the  king  of  Otaheite,  for  the  pre 

*  Wilion's  Miflsionary  Vojraji^. 

t  Spanish  Voyages  ta  Otaheite^  in  Vtajero  Uaiversal,  zvii.  p.  324. 

t  Ibid.  p.  333.    See  also  Wilson's  Missionary  Voyage^  Introduction^  p.  27. 
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sermtion  oAmb  trMsure. — Mapija,  or  Lord  Bbwv^a  iflUhdy  and  Oenoatrat  or  Soflji 
are  only  inhabited  by  penguins,  and  oder  seftiowl.* 

fleatcmdU-     I        ToliM  80Uth-WI 


ftuin 


andttotlM 
•oath. 

and  ending  with  Eaater  Island.  * 

roost  westerly  gMup  £oAprehen< 

In  the  8econd^;Ai|^«e|fiiid  T^ 

Obiteroa,  which  is  Hel||p.  < 

industry ;  and,  la^ly,  '    ^' 

and  east  are  Gloi 

littla  linowa.    In  lhe.«outli 

Polyneaiao^lammiPiit  Ipf  do  not 

by  the  children  of  the  mutinouffttiloiB  of 

the  search  of  Hie  EkigU^    iVjpt^tv^f  tboias 

dismal.  They  had  *uiftrie4  OtaB^'' — " -^ 

them,  only  one  ^  "" 

lowing  night,  Ihe  Oiakeiten 
murdering  all  theii^bi 


ToliM  south-west  aiid««eatMl«ast  of  tie  Sean^  ArchipeSga,  a  long 

ehtfn  of  widely  8ept>rf|aikMiinils  eatends,  bagiakng  with  Palmerston 

-  -     -      -  ]0^  J^^alUd  tke  « Austrrf  Sporados.**  The 

ysrstoii,4Vateoo,  Mangea,  aiwisonie  isl^s. 

t  etiinn  rilwst  and  asyage  inhftHttants ; 

place  ^iHdi  abowtf  maeh  fauman 


HimhttMu    Tothensrlh-east 

!vVm%  Michael,  and  imuiy  others 

iiihahilantg  of  which  speak  the 

Pitcaisir  Island  is  now  peopled 

Bli|^  wtioae  fathers  had  escaped 

tlie4^1ves  was  sufficiently 

ona  night  murdered 

Adams.     On  the  fol- 

ful  venfaanee,  hy 

tl^  ini  blMxly  deed.     Tlieir  chil- 

ofi  Adams,  who^  offichUing  as  their  patriaich, 


aple  ttiba^  speaking  thp  Snftliak  langimge,  and  isi- 
^le  poivra^af . 
the  En^ish.  Thanr«aniber,«when  vAell  by  the  Briton,  was  foi^^^b^t,  all  of  mixed 


»ar4h»4ow  orders  of 


dren  grew  up  underdhe^fos 

has  made  them  aft  ordi%  and  I 

bued_with  thejiober  pnaaiples^)^  iJj^teiM^-^aspectable 

"  »  vnkel  by 
English  and  Otahfitaa-Moodv  eKcej^  youngs  Qbristian,  the  BM^'oi  Chptain  BKgh's 
lieutenant,  whose  ipotliier  appears  to  hme  been  JFngWi*  flliai^haTe  a  great  anti- 
pathy to  the  natifea  ^.lh«  aiher  islands^  wh#m  ^ey  call  %|p»^Black  FeUows," 
which  has  been  geaeratad*)iy  the  accounts  iMbioh  the^diavofaceived  of  the  murder 
of  theu:  fathers*!  •  ^ 

amerUiBdiL  I  The  last  of  the  Sporades  are  Qpttie,  andPlka  celebrated  Easter  Uaod, 
the  identity  of  which  with  Davis's  land^is  Ml  yei  fully  4ettded.  In  Ibis  arid  voteasic 
isloy  we  find  a  aasi  of  platfenns  on  whiah  shap|[|aMMilihmn8  are  ereeted,  sometimea 
fiHeen  feet  high,  with  a  rudely  eanred  bust  at  tdp,  the  face  of  which  is  five  feet  long. 
It  is  made  of  a  very  porous  light  and  red  Uva.  Tftese  statues  fli^iem  to  h^e  a  degree 
of  resemblance  with  thesculptoas  of  the  islam  of  Uli6t^.  ^  The  beads  have  the 
ebtfacter-wof  the  Poljrnesian  face  of  men.*  The  luigufge,  atannsKi,  and  dress  of 
the  inhabitaats  of  this  island  s^so  reaa^ble  those  of  the  other  islands^  There  is  no- 
thing about  them  of  Peruvian  aspect.  As  the^islaai&^ng  '9i^mt^  to  the  Americao 
continent  have  been  found  alto^ther  uniidiabited^it  is  e^ent  tM<he  nations  of 
America  never  contributed  to  the  peopliBg  of  Pq|^iiama«* 

lam  uudfc  |  In  pasuBg  from  Euter  Islaad  to  the  JMai^esas,  fre  inast  go  through 
a  singular  regieDy  sprinkled  with  Iball  islands,  which'<ere  low,  dandv)  and  en#rded 
Dn^enM  1  witfi  coral  reefs. «  The  islands  composi|ig  thia  tn%  ^  Dluigeren^  'Archi* 
Aithipebgo.  I  polagQ/'  pma^nt  strange  forms;  the  nwnes  of  tiie  Harp,  Up'^ow^  and 
the  Chain,  e«pies»  with  precision  the  figure  of  Ihoae  to  which  t^ey  ere  applied 
Tiookea  is  a  hirge  low  island.  All  of  them  abound  with  co«>a  tr^es.  V^  {froduce 
scurvy-grass,  pwahdn,  and  various  other  plaol^  Dogs  w||ii)rtive  on  fish)  and  pi^ 
are  found  here  as  in  the  high  islands.  The  race  of  men  whidi*  theycoiftalta  is  the 
same,  but  darker  in  colour.  Pearl  island  is  vmewiidb  renfarkfible  in  its  physical 
structure.  There  are  severall)anks  of  coral  took,  placfpl  mam  JM!hi||^hBnotber,  be- 
tween the  lagoon  and  the  sea.  These  banks  nmregiilaflyfiKMMoul^  to  north.  They 
sometimes  rise  fifty  or  sixty  feet  above  the  Jpvel  of  the  sea.  ft  ^pears  as  if  violent 
storms  had  driven  blocks  of  coral  over  the  outenrast  babkl;  an<4  piled  them  above 
the  innermost.  The  furrowed  cavities  Which  separate  these  suecessive  banks,  are 
generally  sixty  feet  in  breadth,  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep.|    *    * 

To  the  north  of  the  low  islands,  we  find  the  lofiy  chain  of  the  Mar- 
auESAS  Islands,  the  chief  of  whicli  are  Ohitoa,  or  St.  Magdal^ia; 

•  Viajero  Universal,  p.  327. 

t  S«e  Shillibeer'g  Narrative  of  the  Briton's  Voyage  to  Pitcairn'slshuid,  p.  77—97. 

%  Missionary  Voyage,  p.  285. 
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OMlftfo,  or  San  Pedio;  OUlahoo,  ot  Santa  Christina,  and  die  island  of  Banx,  or 
Nooaheeva* 

The  leading  islands  in  this  archipelago  were  discovered  by  Mendana,  I  Menduift*!  m. 
who  gave  them  the  name  of  Gardias  de  Mendo9a,  Marquis  of  Canete,  |  •o«««^«ke«- 
viceroy  of  Peru.  Hence  they  are  sometimes  cahed  Mendo9a'8  Islands.  If  we  be- 
lieve the  acGOunt.of  Mendanahsi  i^soovery,  this  small  archipelago  was  inhabited  by  a 
very  fine  race  of  men.  The  women  were  remarkaUe  for  the  beauty  of  their  features ; 
and  their  colour,  though  brown,  was  very  agreeable;  so  that  in  personal  appearance 
they  rivalled  the  finest  women  of  Lima.*  Thes^  islanders  were  clothed  in  elegant 
stufia,  made  of  bark,  which  reached  from  the  breast  to  the^alf  of  the  leg.  They 
had  wooden  idols,  and  boals  which  held  forty  people.  The  air  was  so  6rj  that  linen 
hmg  out  daring  the  night  collecled  n^  humidity.  The  ^^wbH^  fruit"  Of  Mendana 
seems  to  have  been  the  bread  fruit« 

The  Marquesas  do  not  differ  fronl  the  Society  Islands,  except  that  they  I  Kat«i«  or  tibe 
have  not  the  beautiful  fertile  plains  which  enwde  the  latter,  the  hills  |  '*°^. 
extending  to  the  margin  of  ike  sea.  The  coral  reefs  are  lees  extensive,  and  the  hai^ 
hours  wyeh  they  form  are  less  safe.  The  soil  about  the  bay  of  Madre  de  Dies,  or 
Revolution  Islands,  consists  of  an  ochryclay,andierra  puzzolana.  The  centres  of  the 
islands  are  occupied  by  piles  of  rocks  resembling  ruinous  towers.  The  climate  is  a 
little  warmer  than  that  of  Otaheite.  The  plants  and  fruit  are  nearly  the  I  vt^ta  •nd 
same.  The  younger  Forster  says,  Ihat  he  nowhere  found  the  bread  |  i^*^ 
fruit  so  large  and  so  delicious  ;  that  it  was  tender  as  custard,  but  a  little  too  sweet; 
that  cocoa  nuts  however  were  rare.f  The  English  missionaries,  on  the  contrary, 
jfbvnd  noting  to  eat  but  cocoa  nuts ;  poultry  and  pigs  were  rare ;  the  prepared  mo- 
heii  or  bread  fruit  was  indifferent ;  but  the  scarcity  seemed  to  them  to  be  only  tem- 
poiBry»X  It  is  their  opinion  that,  even  in  the  fertile  islands,  such  scarcities  are  ren- 
dered frequent  by  the  improvidence  of  the  people.  '^  When  they  have  pork,"  says 
Mr.  Crook,  the  missionary,  '*  they  eat  five  or  six  meals  per  day ;  and  after  it  is 
fiaushed,  content  themselves  with  vegetables  and  fish." 

The  ibrests  are  filled  with  birds  ^  splendid  plumage,  resembHng  those  of  Ota* 
keite. 

The  Maiquesans  excel  all  the  other  tribes  in  the  fine  proportions  of  |  inhabitaati. 
their  forms,  and  the  regukurity  of  their  features ;  and,  if  they  were  free  from  the  tattoo- 
ing process,  in  whieh  the  skin  is  blackened  by  numerous  black  punctures,  fteir  coi^ 
plexion  would  be  nothing  more  than  tawny.  The  tattooing  of  the  Marquesans,  how- 
ever, is  remarkable  for  its  regularity  and  comparative  good  taste.  §  Their  hair  is  of  ^ 
various  colours,  but  never  red  Some  of  the  women  are  almost  as  white  and  fair  as 
our  European  brunettes,  and  they  are  less  generally  tattooed  than  the  men.||  Their 
waists  are  bound  round  with  a  long  piece  of  tight  stuff,  the  ends  of  which  passing 
between  the  thighs,  fold  back  again,  and  hang  to  the  middle  of  the  leg.  But  as  their 
stuffs  do  not  bear  moisture,  they  came  on  board  the  Missionary  ship  in  a  state  which 
reminded  the  company  of  mother  Eve.  The  appetite  of  the  goats  in  the  ship  was 
excited  at  the  sight  of  the  green  leaves  which  they  wore,  so  that  they  were  obliged 
to  make  an  unsuccessful  struggle  to  prevent  their  bodies  from  being  completely 
stripped.lf 

The  religious  ceremonies  are  the  samp  as  those  of  Otaheite.  Each  dis-  I  Berigtoai«e* 
trict  has  its  Jtforoi',  where  the  dead  are  buried  under  large  stones.  They  |  "^^^^^^ 
have  numerous  divinities,  some  of  whose  names  resemble  those  of  the  gods  of  Ota* 
heite*     The  women  are  less  subjected  to  the  men  than  among  the  Otaheitans.  The 
chiefs  indulge  in  polygamy;  they  have  no  great  authority  among  the  peo-  I  Humm  ini 
pie.     These  islanders  appear  in  fact  to  be  without  laws,  and  regulated  |  ^■■^^"^ 
solely  by  their  customs.     The  EngUsh  methodists  have  undertaken  the  task  of  con* 
verting  these  children  of  nature,  by  preaching  protestantism  to  them  in  its  austerest 

*  Derbrosses,  Hist,  de  NaYig.  tool.  i.  p.  351.    Mendana,  in  the  Viajero  Universal,  xvii.  p.  65, 
t  Cook's  Second  Voyage.  i  Missionary  Voyage,  p.  2i4.  p.  260. 

§  Langsdorf,  Voyage  Autour  du  Monde.    See  the  Annales  des  Voyages,  xiv.  2S7. 
I  Misttonaxy  Voyage.  1  Miatioiiary  Voyage. 
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fomi.    But  tbej  do  not  ^pear  at  jei  to  havs  siicoeoded  to  tba  aame  eztenl  as  at 
Otaliee.* 

*  CaptuA  Porter  of  the  United  States'  Navy,  on  a  voyage  made  by  him  in  public  aerrioe, 
in  the  yean  1812,  1813,  and  1814^  landed  and  remained  a  considerable  time  at  one  of  a 
group  of  Islands,  which  he  calls  IVashington's  Islands,  and  of  which  be  took  possession  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States.  He  states  &em  to  hare  been  discovered  by  Cfeptain  Roberts  of 
Boston,  in  1792,  but  that  they  were  seen  the  preceding  year,  (1791)  b^  Captain  lagraham  of 
the  same  place.  The  20th  June,  1791,  some  of  them  were  seen,  and  their  positton  detemuned 
by  a  Captain  Marchand,  in  the  French  ship  Solide.  Lieutenant  Hergert  of  the  British  Narf, 
saw  them  on  the  SOth  March,  1793,  examined  their  coasts,  projected  a  chart,  and  describ^ 
them.  The  French  Navigator  called  them  the  Revohition  Jtlandt,  They  had  been,  bowerer, 
•ome  months  before  fallea  in  with,  discovered  and  named  by  the  Americans,  and  Cnptun  Mar* 
chand  had  obtained  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  at  Canton.  One  of  them  called  by  the  natives  Booa- 
booga,  was  named  by  Captain  Uoberts,  Adams'  Island,  another  Nooaheevah,  named  by  Captab 
Porter,  Madison's  Island.  Captain  Porter  describes  vei;y  particularly  the  productions  of  the  isl- 
ands, and  the  customs  and  manners  of  Ifie  people.  His  account  chiefly  relates  to  Nooaheevah, 
or  Madison's  Island.  He  found  a  bay  whieh  he  says  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  which 
.be  named  Massachusetts  Bay«  It  afioids  safe  anchorage,  good  ahelter  and  hnding,  and  eonve- 
.luent  watering  places.  You  may  choose  your  depth  of  water  from  four  to  thirty  fathoniSy  clear, 
•andy  bottom.  The  people  are  very  braTC  and  intelligent,  seemed  to  be  little  frightened  by 
fire-arms,  and  resisted  in  the  battles  which  took  place  with  the  marines,  to  the  last  extremity. 
The  men  were  described  to  be  of  larger  stature  than  those  of  Europe,  and  of  fine  manly  fornix 
and  the  women  very  handsome.  Notwithstanding  a  white  man  who  was  found  among  then, 
inustcd  they  were  cannibalsi  Captain  P.  after  the  strictest  inquiry  and  obaervatimi,  did  not  be- 
lieve  they  were,  and  thinks  the  charge  against  them  was  founded  in  mistime.  'Die  object  of 
greatest  value  with  them  was  whales-teeth.  Captain  P.  says  that  a  ship  of  300  tons  may  be 
loaded  at  these  islands  with  sandal  wood  for  ten  whales-teeth  of  a  large  siie.  For  these  the 
natives  will  cut  it,  bring  it  from  the  distant  mountains,  and  take  it  on  board  the  ship ;  and  this 
cargo  in  China  would  be  worth  one  million  of  dollars.  The  whales-teeth  are  used  as  orwiBents. 
They  were  prized  by  the  natives  bevond  every  thing  they  had  aeen  in  the  ship.  Tbe  number 
of  warriors  which  can  be  sent  into  the  field  including  all  the  tribes,  which  are  eighty  amounti 
to  19,300  men.  They  eat  raw  fish.  Their  religion  appeared  to  be  a  mere  ridiculous  amusement; 
they  played  with  their  gods,  as  children  with  their  dolls ;  but  their  priest  being  asked,  whether 
according  to  their  heUef,  the  body  was  translated  to  the  other  world,  or  only  the  spirit  ?  after 
a  conaderable  pauae^  replied,  that  the  fleah  and  bones  went  to  the  earth,  but  all  within  went 
to  the  sky. 

The  country  abounds  in  hogs,  cocoa  nuts,  bananas,  bread-fruit,  tarra,  and  sugar  cane.  The 
natives  are  in  the  practice  of  castrating  the  boars.  Hogs  are  called  btmarka^  or  rather  pouarhi, 
a  name  which  Captain  P.  rationally  concludes  they  must  have  derived  from  aome  intercourse 
vilh  the  Spaniarda,  they  calling  the  animal  porca.  The  bread-fruit  is  eaten  baked,  boiled  er 
roasted,  and  was  greatly  preferred  by  many  of  the  crew  to  their  aoft  bread,  which  it  somewhat 
resembled  in  taste,  but  was  much  sweeter. 

Captain  P.  speaka  in  the  highest  'terms  of  the  honesty  of  these  people.  The  utmost  harmony 
prevails  among  them ;  they  live  like  affectionate  brethren  of  one  family,  and  in  the  scramble 
for  the  articles  thrown  among  them,  the  contention  seemed  to  be,  not  who  should  get  the  most 
for  himself,  but  who  should  get  the  most  that  they  might  afterwards  have  the  pleaaure  of 
dividing  the  acquisition  among  the  others.  The  natives  having  determined  to  build  a  village 
for  Captain  P.  upwards  of  4000  from  the  different  tribes  assembled  on  the  3d  Nov.  with  mate- 
riala  for  building,  and  before  night  they  had  completed  a  dwelling  house  for  Captain  P.  another 
for  the  officers,  a  sail-loft,  a  cooper's  shop,  a  phce  for  the  sick,  a  bake-house,  a  guard-house, 
and  a  shed  for  the  sentinel  to  walk  under,  and  the  whole  was  connected  by  walls.  Nothing 
could  exceed  the  reguUrity  with  which  the  natives  carried  on  their  work,  without  any  chief 
to  guide  them,  without  confusion,  and  without  much  noise ;  they  performed  their  labour  with 
expedition  and  neatness,  and  every  man  appeared  to  be  master  of  his  business.  "It  seems 
strange,  (says  Captain  P.)  how  a  people  living  u«der  no  form  of  government  that  we  could 
perceive,  having  no  chiefs,  who  appear  to  possess  any  authority,  having  neither  rewards  to 
ftimulate,  nor  dread  of  punishment,  should  be  capable  of  conceiving  and  executing  with  the 
lapidity  of  lightning,  works  which  astonished  us." 

When  a  person  dies,  the  body  is  deposited  in  a  coffin,  dug  out  of  a  solid  piece  of  white 
wood,  which  is  placed  on  a  stage  erected  in  a  house  for  the  purpose.  When  the  flesh  u  moul- 
dered from  the  bonei,  they  arc  carefully  cleansed :  some  are  kept  for  relics,  and  some  deponted 
in  the  morals.  '^ 

Captain  P.  in  speaking  of  Fleurieu's  narrative  of  Marchand'a  voyage,  where  he  describes  the 
•tilta  used  by  the  natives  of  St.  Christiana,  aaya  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  with  Fleurieu,  that  the 
atdts  are  uaed  for  fording  streams.  They  are  merely  used  for  amusement.  It  cannot  be  sup- 
posed for  a  moment  that  people  who  are  amphibious,  and  half  their  time  in  the  water,  and  dci- 
titute  of  clothing,  should  fall  on  so  ridiculous  an  expedient.  The  stihs  are  used  in  rymnaatic 
•*)SJJ?*^^  *"*y  ^^  ^'^^^  ^^^^f  and  endesvour  to  tnp  each  other. 

xnis  island  produces  a  fruit  resembling  a  Urge  bean,  which  grows  on  a  tree  of  moderate 
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By  SMiiiig  due  Mrt  from  the  MarqueM*  lalands,  it  i»  probable  that  some  impot^ 
Umt  discoveries  might  be  made.  Periiaps  Roggewyn's  Archipelago  I  nuyju*t 
would  be  re-discovered,  consisting  of  the  Baumann  Islands,  five  or  six  |  ^'^p*'"s^ 
in  number;  the  Roggewjn  Islands,  which  are  small;  and  Tienhoven  and  Gronin- 
geo,  which  are  probably  as  large  as  Otaheite*  These  islands,  seen  in  1772  by  Rog- 
gewyn,  most  lie  somewhere  between  the  12th  and  the  9th  paiallel  of  south  latitude ; 
but  their  longitude  was  very  vaguely  given.  No  complete  and  authentic  account  of 
Roggewyn's  voyage  has  been  published.  This  navigator's  jouniate  are  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  archives  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company.  Tupia  the  Otaheitan  said 
there  were  several  large  islands  in  that  direction. 

But  the  track  of  Captain  Cook  takes  us  off  in  a  different  direction. 
Turning  northward,  we  follow  this  celebrated  navigator  to  the  Saivd* 
wicH  Islands.  It  is  the  most  isolated  group  of  all  Polynesia,  and  the  north-east 
extremity  of  this  wide  region.  The  island  of  Owaihee,  is  the  largest,  being  415 
miles  in  circumference.  It  obtained  a  fatal  oelehrity  as  the  scene  of  Captain  Cook's 
death,  who  was  killed  by  the  natives  on  the  14th  of  February,  1779.  A  celebrity 
of  a  different  kind  now  awaits  it  as  the  focus  of  civilization  in  Polynesia.  The  ii>- 
habitants  have,  with  the  assistance  of  the  English  and  Americans,  built  twenty  mer- 
chant ships,  with  which  they  already  perform  voyages  to  the  north-west  coast  of 
America,  and  even  propose  to  visit  Canton. 

These  people  sometimes  wear  their  hair  straight,  sometimes  curled  as  |  faiMMiaiMs. 
in  Europe.  They  are  darker  in  complexion  than  the  Otaheitans.  Captain  King 
describes  them  as  a  gentle  and  benevolent  race,  less  frivolous  than  the  Otaheitans, 
and  not  so  proud  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  T<hey  have  made  some 
progress  in  agriculture  and  manufactures.  Yet  they  sacrifice  human  victims,  though 
they  are  not  known  to  be  cannibals  like  the  New  Zealanders.  They  go  unshaved. 
Both  men  and  women  wear  a  fan  made  of  cocoa  fibres  or  long  feathers  to  keep  off 
the  flies.  They  are  tattooed  like  the  other  Polynesians.  The  women  even  tattoo 
the  tip  of  the  tongue.  They  use  for  clothing  a  piece  of  coarse  stuff  call-  |  Dmb 
ed  a  Maroj  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  at  Otaheite.  They  tie  it  round  the 
middle,  and  let  it  hang  down.  In  battle  they  wear  for  armour  a  closely  woven  nutt 
thrown  over  the  shoulder.  On  occasions  of  great  ceremony,  the  chiefs  wear  a  dress 
of  brilliant  feathers  manufactured  with  great  art.  They  live  on  fish,  yams,  banana, 
and  the  sugar  cane.  The  great  make  use  of  boar's  and  dog's  flesh.  The  woq^q 
wear  nothing  but  a  light  scad*.     Their  hair  is  cut  short  behind,  and  put  ujp  in  front. 

The  art  of  swimming  is  quite  familiar  to  them.  They  glide  through  |  Aitorcwim. 
the  water  with  uncommon  vigour,  nimbleness,  and  dexterity.  On  the  |  "^ 
slightest  occasion  they  quit  their  boats,  plunge  under  water,  and  emerge  along  side 
of  another  boat  at  a  distance.  Women  carrying  children  on  the  breast  have  been 
seen  to  commit  themselves  to  the  waves,  when  the  strength  of  the  surf  would  not 
suffer  them  to  land  in  their  boats.  They  will  make  a  long  stretch  in  swimming  with- 
out hurting  their  tender  charge.  Here,  as  at  Otaheite,  there  is  a  su-  |  GorenuBent. 
preme  chief  at  the  head  of  the  government,  called  Eri-Taboo,  whose  funeral,  when 
he  dies,  is  h<moured  by  the  sacr^ce  of  two  of  his  subjects,  and  sometimes  of  a  great 

Mse,  and  when  roMted,  tsstes  like  a  chesnut.  Also  an  apple,  in  shape  and  colour  resembling 
a  red  pepper.  It  ia  aqueous,  and  cooling,  but  rather  insipid,  though  the  natives  are  very  fond 
of  it.  It  has  a  hard  round  stone  in  the  centre.  There  is  also  a  fruit  resembling  a  wa1n\it,  and 
prododng  much  oil.  They  are  used  as  candles,  and  give  a  brilliant  light,  but  one  will  not 
bum  more  than  two  minutes.  There  is  also  a  hard  black  wood  called  toa,  which  receires  a 
polish  eqosl  to  ivory. 

The  language  of  the  natives  is  not  copious :  a  few  words  serve  to  express  ill  they  wish  to 
say.  Captain  P.  sives  a  few  words  which  have  so  great  a  variety  of  meaning,  that  they  must 
be  eonstantly  liable  to  misapprehension. 

Captaui  Porter,  13th  Nov.  1813,  made  a  formal  declaration  of  his  taldnr  possession  of 
these  ifhmda  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  and  received  the  submission  of  the  natives  as 
founded  on  priority  of  diseovery,  con^tiMt,  and  possession,  which  could  not  be  disputed.  He 
comi>]nns  grest^  of  Marchand's  pretensions  on  the  part  of  the  French,  as  bebg  wholly  un- 

No^heeva,  lat.      8' 54^8.    Long.  140<»  SS' 45"  W. 

Rooahooga,  9«    ^  139« !(/ 15". 

Or  by  Vancouver.  8«  50".  [PhiL  Ed. 
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Aumber*  The  subjects  are  divided  into  three  classes,  the  Eriij  or  district  chiefs; 
the  proprietors,  who  have  no  political  power;  and  the  Tootoosj  who  have  neither  rank 
nor  property.  These  degrees  of  rank  are  hereditary.  Captain  Vancouver  sajs, 
that  the  king  of  Owa/hee  declared  hhnself  vassal  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain. 
CKntfe.  I  The  climate  of  these  islands  seen»  to  be  more  temperate  than  that  of 
the  American  islands  in  the  same  latitude.  The  clouds  are  attracted  by  the  moun- 
tains of  O  waifhee,  and  the  rain  refreshes  the  interior,  while  the  sun  shines  on  the  sea- 
shore. Th^  wind  genemlly  blows  from  the  east,  and  there  are  regular  refreshing 
sea  and  land  breezes. 

MdobmIm*  I  Moonakoa  moqptain,  rises  to  a  prodigknis  height  Anderson  est!- 
mates  it  al  18,000  foetj  but  his  calculation  is  vague  and  exaggerated.*  La  Perouse 
found  the  soil  of  the  island  of  Mowee  composed  of  the  powder  of  lava,  and  other 
Tolcanic  substances.  |  Yancouvre  gives  a  representation  of  a  pretended  volcanic 
crater  at  Owaihee, 

AaiMh.  I  Here  as  in  all  similarly  situated  countries,  the  quadrupeds  are  verj 
few  in  number,  consisting  only  of  pigs,  dogs,  and  rats.  The  dogs  are  of  the  same 
species  with  those  of  Otaheite.  They  have  short  bent  legs,  long  backs,  and  straight 
ears.  The  birds  seem  very  numerous,  but  the  species  not  greatly  diversified. 
There  are  large  white  pigeons,  owls,  the  common  water  fowl,  and  a  species  of  wfaii^ 
tling  plover.  These  islands  produce  sugar  canes  of  extraordinary  sise,  potatoes, 
bread-fruit  trees,  bananas,  cocoas,  and  sandal  wood.  All  these  productions  hov* 
ever,  ate  less  abundant  than  in  the  southern  islands.  The  plantations  are  kept  m 
admirable  order.  The  waters  used  for  irrigating  the  fields  are  managed  by  means  of 
ditches  and  aqueducts,  t 

r^jtaiw  I  The  first  view  of  the  island  of  Mowu  appeared  quite  enchanting  to  M. 
**■*•  I  de  la  Perouse.  ^  The  water  fell  in  cascades  from  the  sides  of  the  moun- 

taus,  and  a  thousand  rivulets  watered  a  coast  which  was  so  covered  with  hoases,  that 
a  space  of  eight  or  ten  miles  seemed  to  be  one  continued  village.  But  the  habitable 
part  was  only  about  three  miles  broad,  and  the  south  and  west  prt3sented  nothing  to 
the  eye  but  steep  and  barren  rocks.  §  Morotoi,  to  the  west-north-west  of  Movu,  is 
destitute  of  wood,  and  its  chief  produce  is  jrams.  It  has  neither  firesh  water  nor  good 
anchorage.  II  Ranai  contains  some  fertile  districts.  Woahoo  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
fmest  felloe  and  most  beautiful  islands  of  this  archipelago.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
ishHid  of  Atowi  excel  their  neighbours  in  the  skill  with  which  they  manage  their  plan- 
tatioas.  In  the  low  districts,  these  plantations  are  intersected  by  deep  and  regular 
ditches.  The  hedges  are  exceedingly  neat,  and  almost  elegant.  The  roads  across 
them  would,  for  completeness,  do  honour  to  European  engineers.ir  But  the  fine 
plantations  which  Cook  admired  have  been  horribly  devastated.  Beautiful  pines  aie 
carried  hither  by  the  Ocean,  and  formed  into  canoes  by  the  inhabitants.** 

•  Gook^s  Third  Voyage.  f  Voyage  de  Lt  Perouae,  t.  iL  p.  125. 

4  Vancouver.  Manuel  Qoimper,  in  the  Mercario  Pemano,  vi.  p.  %  &c 

t  Cook's  Third  Voyage.    La  Perouse*  t.  ii.  p.  3.    Vancouver. 

I  Vancouver.  .  f  Cook.  ••  Vancouver. 
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IbUe  of  the  Oeographical  PoriHmu  of  JBot/cm  OcMuiica^  or  Pob/nma. 
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Long.  £.  or  W 
from  London. 
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Marian  Islai^ds. 

Assumption  Island    -  - 

Tinian  (island)      -    •  - 

Guam  harbour      •    •  « 
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14  55    0 
13  26     0 
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Carolinb  Arcbipelaoo. 
Palaos,  or  Pdew  Islands.    < 

rhe  Thirteen  Islands,  (the 
most  southerly)     -    •    • 

The  Twenty-nine  Islands  dis- 
covered by  the  Pala  frigate 

Fap 

Lamurca    •    -    -    •    • 

Hogoloo     .    -    .    .    • 

Tbb  Mulorayrs. 
Hooper's  Island  •    -    • 
Maslar  Islands     -    -    • 
South  Point  of  the  Mulgraves 
Calvert  Islands     .... 

St  Augustine      .    .    •    • 
Rotum^oo  or  Taumaco    - 

Feyjeb  Archipelago,  &c. 

Duff's  Reef 

Hemskerk  Shallows       •    - 

Turtle  Island       .... 

Archipelago  of  the 

Friendlt  Islands. 

rongataboo,  (Freach  obser- 

(vatory    ------ 

Sooa  or  Middleburg  Island 

?ylstaert 

Lnamoka  or  Rotterdam  •    - 

Tofoa 

L.attfe 

iTavao  or  Majrorca    -    -    - 
Imargura  ------ 

Home  Island 

Enfant  Perdu,  (the  same?) 
VVallis'j  Island   .  -  -  - 
[sle  of  Cocoas   .  .  -  - 
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175  58  45 
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175  5  45 

174  54  45 
173  54  45 

175  9  45 

178  18  45 

176  42  45 
176  15  30 
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La  Ptrouse. 

Wallis. 

Grozet. 

Gore  and  King. 


Wilson's  Chart 

Wilson. 

Spanish  Journals. 
Arrowsmith's  Map. 

Idem. 

Idem. 


Gilbert  and  Marshall. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Maurelli,  (doubtful.) 
Edwards. 


Wilson. 

Tasman,   (longitude  too 

far  east.) 
Cook. 


Rossel. 

Cook. 

Idem. 

Idem.    Tasman. 

La  Perouse. 

Idem. 

Idem.    Maurelli. 

Idem.     Idem. 

Wilson  and  Bumey. 

Bougainville. 

Edwards. 

Bumey  and  Schooten. 
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Tabu  ofOeograthieal  Po9iiUm$^  ^ — amUmti. 


Pkcci. 


Navigator's  Abchifelaoo. 
Opoon  (east  point)  n 
Leone  (south  point)  • 
Fanfoo^  (east  point)  • 
Maoona  (idem)  •  - 
Oyolava  (NNE.  point) 
Calinasse  (N*  point)  - 
Pola  (west  point)  •    - 

Palmerston  Island     - 
Mangiea    -    -    •    «. 


Ijititade. 


14     9  lOS. 

7 

6 
U  16  40 
13  51     6 
13  45 
13  32 


Austral  Islands. 
Tobooai     •    •    .    •    . 
Oparo    ...... 

Pitcaim  Island  -  •  • 
Ducie  -.«••• 
Easter  Island  -    •    .    - 


Society  Islanbs. 
Otaheite  ( Yenus  point)  ,- 
Idem,  Port  Oaitepiha      - 
Maitea  •....- 

Eimeo  *..... 

Idem     -•.*.. 
Huaheine   -    •    •    .    . 
Ulitea    ...... 

Borabora    .    .    .    .    • 

Lord  Howe's  Island  .    . 
Scillj  Island    .    .    .    . 


14 
14 


53 
23 


0 
0 


18     4     0 
121  67    0 


23  25  0 
27  36  0 
25     2     0 

24  40  30 
27    8  13 


17  29  17 
17  46  28 
17  53  0 
17  80 
0  0 
16  43 
16  46 
16  27 
16  46 
16  28 


Low  IsALNDSy   OR  ThK  DaN- 

OERous  Archipelago. 

Whitsundaj  Island     -    -    -   19  26  0 

JQuatre  Facardins      -    •.   18  47  0 

jidem 000 

The  Harp  or  Bow     ...   18  23  0 

The  Chain 17  23  0 

Isle  of  Dogs    -    ...    ^   15  12  0 

Sondergrond  or  Sansfond*  -   14  46  0 

Waterland 15  20  0 

Isle  of  Flies 17  25  0 

St  Simon's  Island     -    .    -   17  30  0 

St  Quintin's  Island  -    •    -   18  18  0 
King  George's  Island     •    •   14  27  80 

Carlshof 15  45  0 


Long,  £.  or  W. 
from  London. 


dkg.  mitu    MB. 
169     0  35  W. 
169  16     7 

169  18  12 

170  1  17 

171  41  48 

171  48  18 

172  84  15 


162     9  45 
157  22  45 


148  16  45 
144  0  17 
132  25  45 
124  39  15 
109  43  16 


149  33  15 
149  15  9 

148  9  45 
147  0  0 

149  29  45 
151  6  45 
151  38  45 
151  52  45 

154  12  45 

155  24  45 


138  0  45 
138  10  0 
138  39  45 
141  II  45 
145  53  45 
136  49  45 
144  3  0 
147  32 

135  22 

136  40 

137  16 

144  56 

145  15 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


LaPsrouae. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 


Authoritiei. 


Idem. 

Cook. 
Idem. 


Idem. 
Idem. 
Carteret 
Edwards. 
Cook.     La  Perouse. 
Fleurieu. 

Wales. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Cook. 

Wilson. 

Cook's  Chart 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Wallis. 

Idem. 


Idem- 
Bougainville. 
Fleurieu. 
Coolir 
Idem. 
Bomey. 
Idem. 
Idem. 

B<Bnech^a.t 
Idem. 
Wil8on.J 
Byron  and  Cook. 
Fleurieu.     ^_ 


•  The  longitude  of  all  thete  islandf,  discoTered  by  l^mtire  and  Schootem  li  an<^^ 
But  the  rcflttlU  of  Bumey's  learned  calculations^  in  hia  History  of  DiscoTeries  deserve  •  P 
here, 
t  A  Spanish  navigator,  not  much  to  be  depended  on.  .  .i- the 

\  The  teamed  M.  Zimmennann,  in  lus  Australia,  thinks  that  the  Ida  de  Sarle  is  prpiw''; 
fame  with  St.  Quintin. 
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Tabh  of  OtograpHcal  Po9iibm$y  ^-c. 


Placet. 


Longitude. 


Long.  £•  or  W. 
from  London. 


Authoritiei. 


Palliser's  or  Destructive  bl- 
andfl  .-..-•- 
Oanna,  or  the  Lab3rrinth 
Prince  of  Wales's  Isbuids  • 
Idem.     -•---.- 

MABavESAS  Islands. 
Chanal  Island  -  -  -  .  - 
Isle  of  Masse  -  .  •  -  • 
The  Two  Brothers,  (or  Her- 
gest's  rocks)  •  -  .  - 
Nooaheeva,   (or   Sir    Heniy 

Martin's  Island)  -  • 
iRioo  (or  Roahooga)  -  - 
Idem  •-•-.• 
Marchand  (Trevanian  Island, 
orRopoa)  •  •  -  -  - 
Hood's  Island,  or  Tebooa  - 
Dominique  or  Ohivaroa  -  • 
Santa  Christina^  or  Ohitahoo 
San  Pedro,  or  Onat6a  -  - 
La  Madalena,  or  Ohitoa    • 


dcK*  Biin.  lee* 

15  26     OS. 

15  38  15 
0  0  0 
0     0    0 


51 
0 


8  51     0 


54 

5 

50 


21  0 
26  0 
40  37 
55  30 
58  0 
25  30 


Rogokwtn's  Archipelago, 

&c. 
Bauman  Island  (comectural)    12    0    0 
Tienhoven    and    uroningen 

(do.) 10  10    0 

Penrhyn 9  10    0 

St.  Bernard  Island    -    -    -   10  20    0 


Idem     ------ 

Islands  of  Danger    -    - 

Christmas  or  Noel  Island 
Palmyras  ----- 
Barbadoes .    -    •    .    - 


10  10 
10  15 


1  58  ON, 
6  56  ON. 
8  40    ON. 


Sandwich  islands. 
Owaihee,  Karakakoa  bay 
[bid.  Tyatatoa  bay  -  • 
Morotal  (east  point)  -  - 
Woahoo,  White-lee  bay  - 
Atooi,  Whymoa  bay  -  - 
Oneehoo,  Yam  bay  -  - 
Neeker  Island  -  -  - 
Shallows  discovered  by 
,    French  frigates     -    - 


19  18    0 

19  37  30 
4     0 

20  16  47 

21  57  30 
21  50  0 
23  34     0 


the 


23  45     0 


146  30     OW. 
149     0     0 
151  47  46 
148  12     5 


140  16  15 
140  29     0 

140  34  15 

140  25  45 

139  10  15 
0     0    0 

140  6  45 

138  48  45 

139  2  15 
139  9  5 
138  50  45 
138  48  45 


154     9  45 

157    0    0 
157  44  45 

161  9  45 

167  41  45 
165     9  45 

157  31  45 

162  24  45 
177     0     0 


156  0  0 
156  5  15 
156  49  45 

158  50  5 

159  50  30 

160  14  45 

164  81  45 

165  49  45 


Cook  and  Fleurieu. 
Fleurieu.    Tumbull. 
Byron.* 
Fleurieu. 


Idem. 
Marchand. 

Idem. 

Idem. 
Idem. 
Vancouver. 

Fleurieu. 

Cook. 

Bailey  and  Wales. 

Cook's  Astronomer. 

Idem. 

Idem. 


Fleurieu. 

Idem. 

Severn  and  Watts.t 

Mendana.  Quiros.  Fleu- 

rieu. 

Bumey. 

Byron.J 

Cook. 


Idem. 

Vancouver. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Idem. 

Cook. 

La  Perouse. 

Idem. 


*  Cook  found  that  Bjrron  placed  King  George's  Idands  too  ftr  wett ;  and  that  error  muat 
have  influenced  the  poaition  of  the  Prince  of  Walet'a  Islanda*  discovered  on  the  following  day. 
t  This  recent  discovery  hapjiily  sapports  Fleurieu's  hypothesis  on  Hoggewyn's  Archipelago 
t  According  to  Burney  this  island  is  identical  with  St.  Bernard.    Others  would  make  it  v 
of  the  Oenic  Hermosa  of  Qoirot;  but  this  last  must  be  nearer  Taumaco  or  Kotuma. 
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BOOK  LIX. 


AFRICA. 

A  General  View  of  Otf  Dkieum  of  ihe  World  and  He  InhMlants. 

Beoinrino  with  the  west  of  Asia,  the  ancient  cradle  of  hiatoiy,  we  have  gone 
over  the  whole  of  that  great  continent  to  its  eastern  limits,  which  were  unknown  to 
the  ancients.  We  then  embaiiLed  on  the  Great  Ocean,  and  visited  the  numerotu 
and  interesting  islands  of  Oceanica,  a  part  of  the  world  entirelj  new,  and  which 
might  be  viewed  as  an  immense  archipelago  annexed  to  Asia«  Fronting  Oceanica 
on  the  west,  a  vast  peninsula  goes  off  from  the  body  of  the  Asiatic  Continent  This 
peninsula  forms  Ukewise  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  world,  and  one  which  is 
particularly  well  characterized.  Africa,  on  the  description  of  which  we  are  now  to 
enter,  will  not  present  to  us  a  new  and  unlocked  for  territory,  where  the  European 
traveller,  falling  in  with  a  numerous  succession  of  feeble  savage  tribes,  gives  to  his 
discoveries  names  borrowed  from  the  recollections  of  his  native  country.  Africa, 
AAfaafittie  I  the  shores  of  which,  our  ships  have  been  for  three  centuries  in  the  habit 
^■"•^  I  of  coasting,  has  been  known  to  history  for  8000  years.  Yet,  notwith- 
standing its  ancient  celebrity,  and  notwithstanding  its  vicinity  to  Europe,  it  stitl,  in  a 
great  measure,  eludes  the  examination  of  science.  It  was  from  the  African  shores 
that  the  Egyptian  colonies,  in  the  most  remote  times,  brought  to  savage  Europe  the 
first  germs  of  civilization.  At  the  present  day,  Africa  is  the  latest  portion  of  the 
old  world  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  the  Europeans  the  salutary  yoke  of  legisla- 
tion and  of  culture.  • 

If  Africa  has  remained  so  long  inaccessible  to  the  ambition  of  ccmquerors,  to 
commercial  enterprise,  and  to  the  curiosity  of  travellers,  we  shall  find,  in  its  physi- 
cal form,  the  principal  cause  of  its  obscuri^.  A  vast  peninsula,  5000  miles  in  length, 
and  nearly  4600  in  breadth,  presents,  in  an  area  of  nearly  13,430,000  square  miles, 
SeMudsoMi.  j  few  long  or  easily  navigated  rivers.  Its  harbours  and  roadsteads  seldom 
afford  a  safe  retreat  for  vessels,  and  no  gulf  or  inland  sea  opens  the  way  to  the  inte- 
rior of  this  mass  of  countries.  The  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  by  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  Europe,  and  the  Atlantic  and  Ethiopic  Oceans,  which  encompass  it  on  tb« 
west,  form  inconsideraUe  inequalities  in  the  line  of  coast  to  which  the  name  of  gulfr 
is  improperly  given,  viz.  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  in  the  south,  and  that  of  the  Syrtes  in 
the  north,  both  held  in  dread  by  navigators.  The  breadth  of  the  continent,  between 
the  bottoms  of  these  gulfs,  is  still  1800  miles.  The  coasts  of  Senegal  and  Guinea, 
indeed,  present  several  mouths  of  rivers  accompanied  wiUi  islands  ;  and  were  it  not 
for  the  barbarous  character  of  the  people,  these  would  be  the  most  accessible  parts 
of  Africa.  To  the  south,  however,  the  continent  resumes  its  usual  appearance,  and 
terminates  in  a  mass  of  land  without  any  deep  windings.  To  the  east  a  number  of 
islands,  and  some  mouths  of  rivers,  seem  to  promise  a  readier  access.'  The  coast 
washed  by  the  Indian  Ocean  lies  low,  like  the  opposite  shores  of  Guinea,  but  we 
find  only  a  short  way  in  the  interior  the  formidable  terrace  of  arid  mountains  which 
forms  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  continent.  In  the  north-east  the  Arabian  Gulf 
separates  Africa  from  Asia,  without  breaking  the  gloomy  uniformity  of  the  African 
coast 

ft— itnriii.  I  This  large  continent  has  its  outline  marked  by  four  great  promontories. 
Cape  Serra  in  the  north  projects  into  the  Mediterranean.  Gape  de  Yerd  points  due 
west  into  the  American  Sea.  Cape  Guardafui  receives  the  first  rays  of  the  rising 
sun.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  makes  a  long  excursion  into  the  southern  hemis- 
'  '^re.  On  three  other  remarkable  points  Africa  comes  close  up  to  the  rest  of  the  old 
I  continent    In  the  north-west  the  narrow  Strait  of  Gibraltar  divides  it 
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from  Europe.  In  the  east  Arabia  is  separated  from  it  bj  the  Strait  of  Babel-mandeb. 
In  the  north-east  the  low  sandy  Isthmus  of  Suez  connects  it  with  Asia,  i  inhmw. 
In  some  parts  excessively  parched,  in  others  marshy  or  flooded,  the  soil  |  Kmn,  . 
of  Africa  presents  strange  contrasts.  At  great  mutual  distances  are  some  large  and 
beneficent  rivers,  as  the  Nile  in  the  north-east,  the  Senegal  and  Gambia  in  the  west, 
the  Zaire  in  the  south-west,  the  Cuama  on  the  east  coast ;  and,  in  the  centre,  the 
mysterious  Niger,  which  conceab  its  termination  as  the  Nile  used  to  conceal  its 
origin.  More  frequently  we  find  small  and  short  streams,  such  as  all  the  rest,  with 
the  exception  of  ten  or  twelve,  almost  all  containing  cataiacts  in  their  course,  and 
presenting  bars  or  sand  banks  at  their  mouths.  In  the  interior,  aad  even  on  the 
coast,  there  are  great  and  lofty  rocks,  from  which  no  totrents  prooead ;  and  table- 
lands watered  bfmo  streams,  as  the  great  desert  of  Zakara,  and  otbera  of  minor 
extent  At  a  greater  distanee  aie  eountries  constantly  impregnated  with  moisture, 
AS  those  whkh  contain  the  lake  or  marsh  of  Wangaia,  and  the  lake  Maravi,  and 
some  temporary  kkes  occasioned  by  the  rising  of  the  rivers.  These  features  con* 
etitute  the  hydrography  of  this  part.of  the  world* 

When  we  attend  terthe  structure  of  the  asauntains,  other  singularities  I  ^^j^^j^ 
€M>me  into  view.*  Thou^  Afiica  very  probably  has  mountains  high  |  uiM.  """^ 
enough  to  be  covered  with  perennial  snow  even  under  the  equator,  that  is,  16,000 
feet  in  elevalkm,  it  is,  in  general,  to  be  remarked,  that  the  African  chains  are  more 
distinguished  for  their  breadth  than  for  their  height.  If  they  reach  a  great  elevation, 
it  is  by  a  gradual  rise,  and  in  a  succession  of  terraces.  Perhaps,  we  should  not  de- 
viate far  from  tratbi if  we  were  to  venture  the  assertion,  that  the  whole  body  of  the 
African  nnwintaina  ibrms  one  great  plateau,  presenting  toward  each  coast  a  succes- 
sion of  terraees.  This  nucleus  of  the  African  continent  seems  to  contain  few  long 
and  high  ranges  m  Ike  interior,  so  that  if  the  sea  were  to  rise  throe  or  four  miles 
above  its  praaont  levels  Afiica,  stript  of  all  the  low  lands  which  line  its  shores,  would 
perhaps  appear  abaast  a  level  island  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean. 

None  of  the  known  chains  af  Africa  are  adverse  to  this  view  of  its  I  MMmtahi 
surface.  Atlas,  which  Knes  nearly  the  whole  of  the  north  coast,  is  a  |  ^^''^^ 
senen  of  five  or  six  snaM  ehains,  rising  one  behind  another,  and  including  many 
table  lands.  The  "littoral  chain  of  the  Red  Sea,"  or  the  Troglodytic  Chain,  re- 
sembles Atlas  in  its  cakaraous  steeps,  so  imposing  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  yet 
really  of  very  moderate  height.  The  Lupata  Chain,  "or  the  Spine  of  the  world,'' 
which  seems  to  reach  firon  Cape  Guardafui  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  a  direction 
not  well  known,  contains  the  pkteaus  of  Adel  and  Mocacanga;  it  terminates  in  the 
south  in  high  and  batten  plains,  called  the  Karros,  and  in  steep  mountains  with  flat 
summits,  one  of  which  has  received  the  significant  name  of  the  Table  mountain. 
This  chain  seems  then  to  resemble  the  preceding  two.  The .  rivers  of  Guinea  de- 
scend in  a  series  of  cataracts,  not  in  long  and  deep  valleys.  It  is  the  usual  character 
of  calcaieoos  MMntams  to  ke  formed  into  terraces,  and  such  seems  to  be  the  nature 
of  the  Kong  mtHntains. 

There  is  just  one  fact  which  may  be  opposed  to  us  with  some  appear-  J  {Jj^fJ*^ 
ance  of  reason.  We  are  told  thaf  every  high  central  chain  crosses  mtnickiUa. 
Africa  bom  east  to  west,  beginning  at  Cape  Guardafui  and  ending  about  Cape  Sierra 
Licone :  comprehending  the  Kong  mountains  and  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  which 
Ho  to  the  south  of  Abyssinia."  But  the  extension  thus  given  by  Major  Rennel  to 
tho  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  would  nq$  be  inoensisteut  with  the  views  now  given. 
Africa  would  still  be  a  plateau  consisting  of  terraces ;  the  plateau  would  only  be  cut 
in  two  by  a  sort  of  wall.  But  we  do  not,  by  any  means,  admit  the  existence  of  that 
high  central  chain.  It  is  true  that  the  nucleus  of  mountains  which  gives  origin  to 
the  rivers  Senegal,  thd»Gambia,  the  Mesurada,  and  the  Joliba  or  Niger,  gives  off, 
among  other  branches,  one  which  has  an  easterly  direction,  and  which  partly  sepa- 
rates ihe  basin  of  the  Niger  from  the  coast  of  Guinea.  This  is  the  chain  called  the 
Mountains  of  Kong,  on  the  southern  declivifies  of  which  rise  the  Rio-Yolta  and 

•  See  the  views  of  thecelebrated  M.  Jjicepede,  in  the  Annsles  du  Museum  d'Hist.  Nut.  vol 
▼1.  p.284. 

Vol..  U.-^^.  G 
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BODie  other  ri?ert  of  Guinea.  But  the  learned  Rennel  hai  atretched  his  coajecUim 
too  far^  in  pretending  to  connect  this  chain  to  that  of  the  Mouotaine  of  the  Moon 
on  the  south  of  Abyssinia.  May  not  these  mountains  be  lost  in  the  cential  plateau 
of  south-eastern  Africa]  or,  if  they  are  extended  to  the  west,  may  they  not  terminate 
about  Cape  Gonsalvo,  opposite  to  St.  Thomas's  Island]  The  following  ftists  render 
this  supposition  very  probable. 

BcMM  I  At  Darfoor,  the  south  winds  are  the  hottest  and  driest,  and  bring  along 
SSSi^  I  with  them  clouds  of  dust  This  shows  that  there  is  no  high  chain  of 
mountains  immediately  to  the  south,  near  Darfoor.  The  Mountains  of  the  Moon 
must  be  removed  farther  to  the  soutii  and  to  the  east,  and  the  south  winds  of  Dar- 
foor must  sweep  over  a  sandy,  though,  perhaps,  somewhat  elevated  plain. 

The  passages  of  Ptoleniy  and  I^  Afirioanua,  which  seem  to  dstfcribe  a  central 
chain,  prove  nothing*  The  first  of  these  authors  menliona  sevaial  detached  moun- 
tains without  saying  any  thing  of  their  extent.  Leo  says  that  the  iwiwhilsnts  of  Waih 
gara  cross  very  high  mountains  when  they  go  in  search  of  gold  diMt.  But  the  posi- 
tion of  these  mountains  is  not  defined  any  more  than  the  cavMlry  of  Zegzeg,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  require  hirge  arlMsial  fires  to  protect  tbem  fimn  the  cold* 
Even  Major  Rennel  thinks  thai  the  mountains  last  referred  to  must  lie  to  the  north 
of  tho  Niger. 

The  prodigious  numbers  of  slaves  which  come  to  Benin  show  that  than  is  an  opea 
and  easy  communication  with  the  interior.  The  slaves  of  the  Ibbo  nation  perform 
a  journey  of  seven  months  ov%r  forests  and  morasses.t  It  is  even  psobable  Ihtl 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  king  of  Benin  was  subject  to  the  IdBf  of  Ghana,  aciti 
situated  on  the  Niger,;]:  a  circumstance  which  implies  easy  inland  conunanications. 
Is  it  not  also  probable  that  the  Niger,  or  some  other  river  from  the  interior,  flovs 
into  the  most  easterly  comer  of  the  Gulf  of  Guineat  Such  iMfe  gfiik  as  thia  ban 
generally  some  great  river  falling  into  their  further  extrenaitf .  The  rivers  which 
traverse  Benin  and  Calabar  seem  to  be  arms  of  seme  groat  riv«r«  We  are  indeed 
told,  that  this  appearance  of  great  size  is  confined  to  the  low  kwis  immediately  oi 
the  shore,  but  we  have  hitherto  no  accounts  from  any  traveller  who  has  actually  as- 
cended them,  and  the  hypothesis  has  been  advanced  and  plausibly  supported,  tfait 
the  Niger  terminates  here. 

ritt^feSvu^    I      "^^^  principle  which  we  have  now  defended  ia  msceptible  of  some  in' 
'  andi?  I  teresting  applications.    If  Africa  is  oneimnenae  flat  asoiintaio,  riaag 

on  all  its  sides  by  steps  or  terraces,  we  easily  conceive  that  it  will  not  give  origin  to 
such  narrow  pointed  peninsulas,  or  such  long  chaina  of  islands,  as  those  by  which 
other  continents  are  terminated.  These  peninsulas  and  chainfl  of  islands  areauh- 
marine  prolongations  of  the  mountain  chains  extended  aoroea  the  eontineiits.  h 
Africa,  nothing  similar  appears,  excepting  the  Canary  islands.  The  mouataias  \jM 
parallel  to  the  coast  have  scarcely  aaf  submarine  continuation.  A  sea,  clear  of  isi- 
ends,  washes  a  coast  marked  by  an  even,  unnotched  li^a-  The  gMl  islaod  of  Ht- 
dagascar,  on  the  east,  is  not  a  prolongation  of  the  conAievt,  but  tBows  a  directiis 
parallel  to  that  of  the  doast 

FMm  rad  to>  I  If  WO  tum  our  attention  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  the  same  piiocip^ 
yeiuidfc  I  makes  its  appearance  in  the  vast  plains  which  occupy  the  greater  p«j 
of  its  extent.  Some  covered  with  sand  and  gravel,  with  a  mixture  of  sea  shells,  aiul 
tncrusted  with  crystallizations,  look  like  the  basins  of  evaporated  seas.  Such  is  tbe 
famous  desert  of  Zahara,  where  the  sanda,  moving  like  the  waves  of  the  ocean. 
are  said  to  have  sometimes  swallowed  up  entire  tribes.  Others,  of  a  marshy  nator^ 
and  filled  with  stagnant  lakes,  emit  effluvia  ^e  most  destructive  to  huoian  life,  or 
Rivtn  witii-  I  breed  disgusting  reptiles,  and  formidable  animab  of  huge  size.  ^<^* 
oytottUeu.  I  ijjgp  in  the  one  nor  the  other  do  rivers  find  deident  or  outlet.  Tbcy 
either  terminate  in  lakes,  or  lose  themselres  beneath  the  sand.  Many  of  the  sleo- 
der  rivulets  never  unite  to  form  pernaanent  currents,  but  disappear  wi&  the  ram! 
season,  to  which  they  owe  their  origin.     Africa  contains  an  infinite  number  of  the^ 

^  Leo  Africanus,  p.  329,  de  la  Traduction  de  Jean  Temporal 
t  Oldendorfi.    See  our  Account  of  Guinea,  in  the  sequel. 
4  Barros,  Dec.  i.  liv.  3,  oh.  4. 
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torrents  and  riTers  which  never  reach  the  aea.  Some  oi  them  have  a  long  courfle, 
uid  rival  the  greatest  rivers  in  the  world.  Such  is  the  Niger  or  Joliba,  unless  it  has 
%n  outlet,  as  yet  unknown,  in  the  Gulf  of  €ruinea.  Afler  it  come  the  Boraou  and 
the  KulhU) ;  the  Misselad  in  Nigritia;  and  the  Djedyd,  in  the  Zab  country,  belong- 
ng  to  the  Algerine  States.  Many  of  these  rivers  must  form  lakes  or  small  inland  seas, 
probably  equalling  the  sea  of  Aral.  The  heat  which  rapidly  dries  up  the  waters,  the 
>ibuloQ8  quality  of  the  soil  which  absorbs  them,  and,  still  more,  the  absence  of  great 
nequaHties,  or  extepsive  hollows,  prevents  the  African  table  land  from  possessing 
mother  Caspias  Sea. 

Lake  Maravi  gives  some  reason  to  suppose  that  tlMire  may  be  a  second  Niger  in 
:he  interior  of  Eastern  Africa. 

The  other  rivers  of  this  continent,  sueh  as  the  Senegal,  the  Gam-  I  JJJfinJi^'^^f 
:>ia,  the  Zaire,  and  tim  Orange  ihrer  on  the  western  shores,  the  Zam-  |  th«  tiwt, 
3ezi,  or  Ctiiima,  and  the  Malradshec  on  the  east  coasts,  and  lastly  the  Nile,  which 
surpasses  the  others,  and  which  is  the  only  one  thaf  runs  north  into  the  Mediterra- 
lean,  all  possess  a  ehttracter  of  resemblance  depending  partly  on  the  climate  of  the 
:orrid  zone,  and  parHjr  on  the  structure  of  Hkie  plateaus  in  the  heart  of  Africa.  One 
conspicuous  character  consists  in  the  periodic  swells,  by  which  these  rivers  over- 
low  the  countries  through  which  they  pass,  and  particularly  those  by  which  their 
nouths  are  sarr6unded.  These  risings  differ  in  nothing  from  the  floods  of  our  Eu- 
ropean streams,  except  in  their  regular  annual  return,  in  the  large  volume  of  water 
Arhich  they  bring  along  with  them,  and  the  great  quantity  of  mud  which  they  depo- 
sit. It  is  well  known  that  the  rainy  season,  which,  over  the  whole  torrid  zone,  is 
synchronens  with  the  vertical  position  of  the  sun,  brings  on  almost  continual  drench- 
ing rains.  The  heavens,  formerly  burning  like  a  flame,  are  transformed  into  a  great 
itmospheric  ocean.  The  copious  waters  which  they  pour  down  collect  on  the  table 
lands  of  tlie4nteri«r,  n^efe  they  form  immense  sheets  of  water,  or  temporary  lakes. 
When  these  lakek  have* reached  a  level  high  enough  to  overflow  the  boundaries  of 
their  basins,  they  snddefily  send  down  into  the  rivers,  previously  much  swollen,  an 
enormous  volume  of  water,  impregnated  with  the  soft  earth  over  which  it  has  for 
some  time  stagnated*  MeiMee  the  momentary  pauses  and  sudden  renewals  in  the 
iMe  of  the  Nile.  Hence  tie  abundance  of  fertilizing  slime,  which  would  not  be 
*ound  so  copious  in  the  waters  of  rivers  which  owed  their  rise  solely  to  the  direct 
nflaenoe  of  tiie  rains.  *  These  phenomena,  simple  in  their  origin,  only  astonish  per* 
ions  who  have  Observed  Aie  eflfects  without  tracing  their  cause. 

The  general  climate  of  AtKcnis  that  of  the  torrid  zone;  more  than  cnoMe. 
hree  fMrths  of  this  eontkrent,  (fen  thirteenths  at  least)  being  situated  betwixt  the 
ropios.  The  great  made  of  healed  ah*,  floeumbent  on  these  hot  regions  ivapasttiw. 
tas  ready  access  to  its  northern  and  southern  parft,  situated  in  the  zones  caHed  tem- 
)erate,  so  that  the  portiotts  #f  them  adjoining  the  tropins  are  equally  torrid  with  the. 
^gions  aotually  interti^caf.  Nothing  reaSiy  moderates  the  heat  and  drynem  of  the 
l^can  climate,  exeept  the  ahnnai  rains,  the  sea  breezes,  and  the  elevation  of  the 
lurTace.  These  three  cirenmstanees  are  sometimes  united ina  greater  degree  under 
ho  equator  than  in  "ihe  temperate  zones.  ISuch  parts  of  the  interior  of  Ouinea, 
Nigritia,  or  Abyssiniaj  as  fall  under  this  description,  enjoy  a  temperature  much  less 
icorching  and  dry  than  the  sandy  deserts  on  the  south  of  Mount  Atlas,  though  the 
ast  are  tibirty  degrees  from  the  equator.  Itis^ot  impossible  that  in  the  centre  of 
Ifrica  there  may  be  lofty' table  lands  like  that  df  Quito,  or  valleys  like  the  valley  of 
Dashmere,  where,  as  m  those  two  happy  regions,  spring  holds  an  eternal  reign. 

There  is  another  general  cause  whidi  influences  the  climate  of  Africa  less  than' 
(night  be  expected.  The  greatest  cold  of  the  southern  hemisphere  is  only  apparent 
on  the  southern  shores,  and  is  confined  to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  year.  The 
saline  and  arid  character  of  the  lands  of  the  southern  extremity  resembles,  in  some' 
measure,  that  of  the  coasts  of  Zaara  and  of  Ajan. 

Nowhere  do  the  empire  of  fertility  and  that  of  barrenness  come  into  I  contruuor 
closer  contact  than  in  Africa.     Some  of  its  lands  owe  their  fertility  to  (  *»«*«*'• 
high  wooded  mountains  moderating  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  atmosphere.  *  More 
frequently  the  fertile  countries,  bounded  by  vast  deserts,  form  narrow  stripes  alor 
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the  banks  of  tho  rivers,  or  alluvial  plains  situated  at  tiieir  place  of  exit  These  last 
countries,  generally  contained  between  two  branches  of  the  ri?er  diverging  to  fonn 
a  triangle,  have,  from  their  figure,  received  a  name  taken  from  Delta,*  the  fourth  letr 
ter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which  is  k  trian^e.  The  term  has  been,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence, given  to  the  flat  island  formed  by  the  Nile  m  Lower  Egypt  Another  dan 
of  fertile  lands  owes  its  existence  to  springs,  which  here  and  there  burst  forth  in  the 
midst  of  deserts.  These  spots  of  verdure  are  called  0as$9.  Even  Strabo  men- 
tions them,  when  he  says,  <*To  the  south  of  Atla9  Kes  a  vast  dasert  of  mmdaod 
stones,  which,  like  the  spotted  skin  of  a  panther,  is  here  and  there  diversified  by 
oase$ ;.  that  is  to  say,  by  fertile  grounds;  rismg  like  iskoids  in  the  nidst  of  the 
ocean.'* 

It  is  to  these  contrast  that  Afrlea  owee  her  twofoM  reputatieB.*  This  hod  of 
perpetual  thirst,  this  arid  nursery  of  li^ns,*  as  it  w«s  caMed  b^^tfae  aaeieDts,  was,  it 
the  same  time,  represented  under  the  emblem  of  a  woman  crowned  wWiearsof  com, 
gqy;^^^  I  or  holding  ears  of  Com  in  her  hand-f  Although  the  ctattacter  of  high 
tion.  I  fertility  belongs  especially  to  the  xAfriea  propria  of  the  ancients,  that  is, 

the  present  state  of  Tunis,  it  is  certain  that  in  this  part  of  the  wwid,  wherever  moii- 
ture  is  conjoined  with  heat,  vegetation  displays  great  vigour  and  magmfieence.  Tbo 
human  species  find  abundant  aliment  at  a  very  insignificant  expense  of  Mbour.  Tbe 
com  stalks  bend  under  their  load  )  the  vine  attains  a  colossal  sieer  melons  vid 
pumpkins  acquire  enormous  volume ;  millet  and  holcus,  the  grain  which  is  most 
common  over  three-fourths -of  this  continent,  though  badJy  cultivated,  yield  areiara 
of  two  hundred  fold ;  and  the  date  tree,  which  is  to  the  African  what  the  cocoa  not 
and  the  bread  fruit  are  in  Oceanica,  can  withstand  the  iiery  winds  which  assail  it  from 
the  neighbouring  deserts.  The  forests  of  Mount  Atlas  are  eqoal  to  the  finest  of 
j  Italy  and  Spain.     Those  of  the  Cape  boast  of  the  sUver  leaved  ProUa,  and  sooe 

I  elegant  trees.     In  tl\e  whole  of  Guinea,  Senegambia,  Congo,  Nigritm,  aad  the  east- 

em  coast,  formerly  denominated  India,  are  to  be  found  the  eanffs  flick  forests  as  in 
America.  But  in  parts  which  are  marshy  or  arid,  sandy  6t  ff«eky,  that  is,  Id  cue 
half  of  Africa,  the  natural  vegetation  presents  a  harsh  and  ancouth  phyaiogBooy- 
Scattered  tufts  of  saline  plants  diversifying  a  plain  whiob  haA  Qp  green  sod  to  clothe 
its  nakedness, — thorny  shrubs,  Mimo8a9,  and  Acaciaa,  |lreae«t  impenetrable  thickets. 
EuphorUo^y  CacUy  and  amms,  tire  the  eye  with  their  aliff  aad  pointed  forma.  The 
enormous  baobab,  and  the  shapeless  dragon  tree,  are  void  of  graee  inA  uaj^- 
The  fruit  of  the  theobroma,  finding  its  way  outward  through  the  baik  of  &e  trunk,  a 
bark  of  a  blackened  and  scorched  appearance,  seeai*  aAct^  by  4he  same  power  of 
Bohir  heat  which  has  impressed  the  moat  sombre  haee  oar  ike  iMtt  of  tho  negro. 
Aaiawh.  |  The  animal  kingdom  presesis  stHl  freater  vahety,  and  more  ongioa* 
lity.  Afriea  possesses  meet  of  themmahi  of  the  old  continent  and  m  some  species 
possesaea  the  most  vigoroui  and  the  most  beautiful  vaaetfoa  Sach  are  the  bor#! 
of  Barbary,  the  Cape  buflalo,  the  Senegal  mule,  and  the  zebm,  the  pride  of  the  asi- 
nine raoe.  The  African  lion  is  the  only  lion  woithy  «f  the  name.  Tiie  clephsot 
and  the  rhinooeros,  though  of  less  colossal  dtihenttons  than  those  of  Asia,  have  tm 
agiUty ,  and  peiliaps  more  ferecitjr;  yet  the  African  elephant  ia  aaid  to  fly  «t  the  fiign' 
*  PwaStr  airi.  I  of  that  of  Asia.  Several  very  singular  animal  forms 'appear  to  be  pc<»- 
"^  ^^^  I  liar  to  this  part  of  the  world.  *  The  unwieldy  hippopotamus  inhabits  m 
south,  from  the  Cape  of  (Jood  Hope;  to  Egypt  and  to  Senegal.  The  majestic  giraffe 
the  prototype  of  the  Seraphim  which  the  Arabian  raytholdgy  yoked  in  tho  chariot 
of  the  lord  of  thunder,  roams  from  the  Niger  to  the  Orange  River.  The  gax^<^  ^ 
antelope  genus,  peoples  Africa  with  numerous  speciee  and  varieties,  some  lighter 
and  handsomer  than  others,  and  perhaps  all  diffiarent  from  those  of  the  lable-laDd  oi 
Aaia.     Following  the  same  principle^  AfHea,  filled  with  rnonstrous  apes  and  disgust- 


ing baboons^  is  probably  deficient  in  many  species  of  monkeys  which  seem  f®^?^ 
for  Oceanica,  as  the  ourang-outang;  or  for  America,  aa  the  sapajoo.  The  wioge|i 
race  of  Africa  is  equally  peculiar.  The  flamingo,  in  his  scarlet  robe,  the  paroquets 
clad  in  emerald  and  sapphire  hues,  the  aigrette,  of  elegant  plumage,  might  have  un- 

►  «  SlUentea  Afro8."--VirgiL    Leonum  arida  nuU'ix.  f  Boehart,  Canaan,  i.  ch.35. 
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parted  suflkient  inteFactt  to  the  deeoriptire  pen  of  Taillant,  (hough  he  had  added  no 
imaginary  birds.  The  ostcich  is  peouliar  to  Africa,  as  the  cassowarj  is  to  Occanica, 
and  the  rfaea,  or  tooyoo,  to  South  America;  hut,  among  the  walking  birds,  or  those 
which  have  no  true  wings,  that  of  Africa  is  the  largest  and  most  perfect.  We  re- 
serve for  our  speeial  delHieations  other  researches,  which  will  confirm  the  old  adage, 
^*  that  Africa  was  always  furnishing  natural  history  with  some  new  animal;" — re- 
searches which  will  give  a  probdiihty  to  the  existence  of  some  extraordinary  animals, 
celebrated  in  all  tiie  writings  of  antiquity,  while  modem  criticism,  perhaps  too  scep- 
tical, has  assigned  theq^  a  plaee  among  the  cseatioiiMi  of  fable. 

The  incea?eniences  and  ealamities  occasioned  by  venomous  or  voracious  reptiles, 
are  not  pecaliar  to  Africa;  the  whole  terrid  ^onehas  its  serpents,  its  scorpions,  its 
crocodiles,  or  e^fewr  equividettt  species.  But  no  where  else,  except  in  New  Holland, 
do  the  iirmUe9  bufld^so  many  destructive  nesis.  The  swarms  of  locusts  of  Asia  are 
nuich  less  iUkk  and  eaetonsive  than  those^of  Afiica^  where  whole  tribes  of  men  use 
them  as  food. 

To  conclude  our  |»isture,  we  find  the  human  species  in  this  part  of  the 
world  exhibited  in  a  new  light  The  Afirieaas  seem  to  form  three  races 
which  have  long  been  distinct  The  Moors  are  a  handsome  race,  re- 
sembling in  stature,  physiognomy,  and  hair,  the  best  formed  nations  of  Europe  and 
Westom  Asia,  though  darkened  by  the  influence  of  climate.  To  this  race  belong 
the  Berbers  or  ELabyls,  and  the  other  remains  of  the  ancient  Numidians  and  GetulsB. 
They  bear  a  great  similarity  to  the  Arabians,  from  whom  they  received  in  the  seventh 
century  numerous  colonies.  The  Copts,  Nubians,  and  Abyssintans,  cannot  well  be 
eonsidlered  as  originally  a  distinct  race,  being  probably  sprung  from  a  mixture  of 
Asiatic  and  African  nations.  The  second  race  is  that  of  the  Negroes,  whose  gene- 
ral characteristics  are  universally  known.  It  occupies  all  the  centre,  and  all  the  west 
from  Senegal  to  Gape  Negros,  and  has  found  its  way  into  Nubia  and  Egypt  The 
thiid  lace  is  thm  of  the  CfdTres,  which  occupies  all  the  east  coast,  distinguished  from 
the  negroes  by  a  leas  obtuse  facial  angle,  a  convex  forehead,  and  a  high  nose;  but 
approaching  to  it  in  Ae  thick  Ups,  the  curled  and  almost  woolly  hair,  and  a  complex- 
ion varying  from  a  yellow -brown  to  a  shining  black. 

Besides  these  grail  races,  Africa  containa  some  tribes  of  a  character  quite  pocu- 
liar^  whioh  thi^  derive  either  from  some  unknown  original,  or  from  the  influence  of 
climate.    The  Hottentots  are  the  most  conspicuous  examploi  but  we  shall  find  some  * 
othere  ia  the  ceurae  of  our  particular  details.  • 

TbehiBgwgaB  of  Aiirioa  must,  according  to  M.  de  Seetzen,  amount  I  LMign^M  or 
to  100  or  IdO.  They  diffar  from  erne  another  in  a  most  striking  man-  |  ^^^' 
ner,  and  hMre  se  few  fdiiiures  ef  OMrtnal  resemblance,  that  the  attempts  made  to 
classify  them  have  proved  fruiiiess*  The  Berber  language  has  indeed  been  found 
to  prevail  from  Morocco  to  l^ypt  The  three  negro  languages  of  Mandingo  on  the 
upper  Senegal,  of  Amhui  oa  t£e  GoM  eoaat^  ef  Gon^  on  the  Congo  coast,  seem  to 
be  extensively  diffused:  and  ibe-same  may  be  said  of  the  Gufiie  Bejooanas.  But 
the  general  ckamcter  of  Africa  ia  this  respect  is  still  that  of  a  multitude  of  confined 
idioms  which  seem  to  ceflotprebead  many  sounds  aearcely  articulate,  some  that  are 
very  strange,  sometimes  bowlings,  sometimes  hisses,  contrived  in  imitation  of  the 
cries  of  animals,  or  intended  as  watehwordii  to  distinguish  hostile  tribes  from  one 
another*  This  fact  perplexes  th<y»e  yho  eensider  the  unity  of  the  human  race  as  a 
demonstrated  historic  tnith;  .but  it  appears  to  us  that  in  Africa  and  every  where  else, 
true  histxHcy,  going  back  to  the  most  remold  tames,  finds  the  human  species,  like  the 
plants  and  animi^,  diaaeminated  over  the  surfi&ce  of  the  globe,  and  divided  into 
numberless  small  tribes  or  families,  each  specdcing  a  peculiar  idiom,  imperfect  and 
oAen  singulady  distorted.  The  artifioial  combination  of  these  primitive  jargons  has 
given  origin  to  the  regular  languages,  which  probably  began  with  the  formation  of 
cities. 

Civilization,  which  has  furnished  man  with  abstract  and  general  ideas,  j  Pitmu  «r 
has  followed  in  Africa  a  singular  progress,  dictated  by  the  climate  and  |  ^^**^^'^ 
by  the  character  of  the  most  numerous  indigenous  race.     This  progress  may  hi  W::^^ 
tributcd  into  the  following  epochs. 
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Mnhifc  I  Living  in  Amim^hiai  s^Murated  from  one  aBOther  bj  deserto; 
^^  I  surrounded  by  copious  and  excellent  food  of  spontaneous  growth,  but 

encountering  prodigious  obstacles  in  all  their  attempts  at  artificial  culture;  enjoying  i 
climate  which  required  no  clothing  to  protect  them  from  cold,  nor  cover  to  Bheiter 
them  from  rain,  the  Negro  (called  the  £t&iopian  by  the  anoientsy)  and  probably  also 
the  Cafire,  or  Troglodyte,  never  felt  that  stimulus  of  necesaity  which  createe  indtis- 
try  and  reflection.  £njoying  a  wild  happiness  of  condition,  they  satisfied  the  de- 
mands of  sense,  and  scarcely  possessed  any  notion  of  an  intellectual  worid.  But 
they  felt  the  presence  of  an  invisible  power.  They  ioeked  for  its  rendenee  in  the 
tree  which  gave  them  food,  in  the  rock  which  shaded  them,  in  the  serpent  which 
they  dreaded,  and  even  in  the  monkeys  and  parrots  which  fliHed  around  thm 
Some  believed  that  a  piece  of  wood,  or  a  polished  stone,  was  the  Mat  of  a  superna- 
tural power;  they  were  delighted  to  think  that  their  dekies  ooald  be  earned  along 
Vetichiim.  |  With  them  in  all  their  motions.  This  system,  wkich  iscaMed  feUckim, 
and  which  is  the  rudest  form  of  pamiheumy  seems  common  to  every  chniate  and  to 
every  race  :  but  it  prevailed  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  insMica,  aad  especially 
among  the  negroes.*  These  superstitions  were  merely  ndiouloms.  Vengeance  and 
brutality,  however,  gave  birth  to  others  of  a  horrible  and  atrocious  nature.  Tbe 
prisoner  of  war  from  an  acyoining  tribe  was  sacrificed  on  the  tombs  of  those  z^mA 
whom  he  had  fought.  Believing  in  the  necessary  connection  between  moral  poweni 
and  visible  objects,  these  barbarians  were  persuaded  tliat  by  devouring  the  bodies  of 
their  enemies,  they  became  imbued  with  the  courage  of  the  deceased.  Cannibalism, 
arising  from  the  rites  of  the  hideous  altaa,  and  at  first  limited  to  these  rites,  was  sooo 
converted  into  a  capricious  taste — a  demand  of  luxurious  appetite.  Vanquished 
tribes  thought  themselves  fortunate  in  being  reduced  to  slavery,  instead  of  beiog 
devoured;  but  their  masters  sold  their  persons  like  cattle.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
Berbers  or  Moors,  proud  of  a  Uttle  superiority  over  these  degraded  beings,  hunted 
them  down  like  wild  beasts,  and  wrought  them  like  domestic  animals*  Such  nay 
be  considered  as  the  primitive  state  of  the  Aixicans,  aad  it  still  iaaevM  measure 
subsists. 

Jl^^'Sili  I  Aflerwards  came  some  beneficent  impostors,  wboisritered  the  face  of 
8w.  '  ^  I  things.  Several  dynasties  of  royal  high  priests  erected  temples  at  Me- 
Toe,  at  Thebes,  and  at  Memphis,  which  became  tlie  amfia  of  peace,  the  focus  of  arts, 
*  and  the  resort  of  trade.  The  savage,  attracted  by  curiosity,  and  enslaved  by  super- 
stition, bowed  down  before  the  statue  of  a  god  with  a  dog's  head,  or  the  beak  of  i 
bird,  emblems  which  formed  improvements  on  his  rude  unolet.  At  the  aesimaAd  of 
the  servants  of  the  gods,  a  multitude  which  searoely  possessed  cabins  of  palm  tnmks 
for  themselves,  cut  the  granite  into  columns,  ear^d  hiet«i|lypkies  on  the  pwj^JJJ 
rocks,  and  h^  persevering  labour  completed  monuments  M^h  stood  undeeay^  ^^ 
ages.  Nor  were  works  of  utihty  neglected.  The  sacred  waier  of  the  Nile^  con- 
fined by  dykes,  and  distributed  by  caMla,  fertihsed  tke  frtains  whidi  had  previoo«y 
been  overrun  with  reeds  and  rushes*  Caravans,  ptetoelcd  by  the  name  ^^^,^^^ 
ascended  the  Nile,  and  penetrated  to  the  remote  valleys  of  Ethiopia/  coNeeting  p»^ 
and  ivory,  spreading  every  whera<the  germs  of  nesr  .religiens,  new  laws,  and  ne« 
manners.  • 


Internal  rero.  I      ^t  Memphis,  Thebcs,  alid  Meroe,  the  caste  of  warriors 


i^  I  against  the  pontiffs.     The  gentle  illusions  of  theocracy  were  succcMBd^ 

by  revolutions,  wars,  and  agitations,  at  the  deapetie  court  of  the  Pharaohs*  ^^'^ 
withstanding  events  of  this  kind,  Egypt  long  continued  a  great  and  flourishing  ^^' 
pu-e,  but  was  less  fortunate  as  to  any  influenee  en  the  civilization  of  the  rest  o 
Africa. 

TheOuAtp  I  Carthage  had  founded  anotherempire  in  the  west.  Her  hardy  s^"' 
•'"■^  I  and  her  enterprising  merchants,  reached  as  far  as  Cape  Blanco  by  ^ 

and  her  inland  travellers  reached  the  Niger  by  land  ;  but  the  only  means  which  ^7 
possessed  for  subjugating  nations  were  Aeir  armed  force,  and  the  attraction»oi  ce^^ 
tain  articles  of  commerce.     Intimately  connected  with  the  Barbaiy,  or  Moon^) 

*  See  afterwards  our  account  of  Ntgritia. 
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people,  whose  taienUi  for  wm  they  brought  iato  nett^itj  by  msing\uiioiig  tbem  light 
troops  lor  their  own  aernee,  they  exercised  only  an  indirect  influence  on  tlie  Ethio- 
pians or  the  negroes.  This  race  of  men,  left  to  theroselvea,  confined. their  exertions 
to  the  picking  up  of  such  eimplo  aihnenta  as  the  earth  afibrded  ready  prepared.  The 
government  of  petty  despotic  patriarchs  ga? e  phice  to  more  extended  monarchies. 
la  the  mysterious  associations  of  Guinea,  thp  spirit  of  the  priests  of  Meroe  was 
seen  to  retire*  The  most  essential  change  which  the  civil  constitution  of  Africa 
underwent^  was  the  distinction  established  between  fre»>men  and  slaves.  That  dis- 
tinction existed  among  the  Gbee]^  and  the  Romans  with  features  equally  odious  and 
inhuman  as  in  Africa*  But,  while  ClyBStianity  abolished  it  in  Europe,  in  Africa  it 
has  been  perpetuated. 

Beyond  tie  linto  of  their  own  enpiie,  the  Romans  had  no  direct  |  TheRonm. 
relations  with  any  people  except  the  inhabitants  of  Fezzan  and  of  Nubia,  and,  at  a 
very  late  period,  with  Abyssinia,  or  the  kingdom  of  Axum.  Nor  did  |  chfktiuiitr. 
Christianity  succeed  in  shedding  her  light  on  the  west,  the  centre,  and  the  south 
of  Africa.  Her  besefits,  which  were  spread  over  the  north,  disappeared  under  the 
effects  of  disastrous  wars.  To  Mahometanism  was  reserved  the  task  of  I  J^^^S^^^^. 
efiecting  a  ehange  in  African  civilization.  The  fanatic  Arab,  mounted  |  tannm. 
on  the  active  dromedary,  or  embarked  in  light  vessels,  flew  to  plant  the  standard  of 
his  prophet  on  the  banks  of  the  Senegal,  and  on  the  shores  of  Sofala.  Never  did  a 
people  possess  a  union  of  qualities  better  adapted  for  conquering  and  preserving  the 
empire  of  Africa.  Among  the  Mauritanians  and  Numidians  they  found  brothers 
and  natural  friends  ;  an  identity  of  manners,  food,  and  a  genial  climate.  The  fa- 
natic mussulman  spirit  astonished  and  subdued  the  ardent  imaginations  of  the  Afri- 
cans ;  the  simplicity  of  the  creed  suited  their  limited  intellect,  and  easily  connected 
itself  with  the  superstition  of  fetichism,  and  the  ideas  which  these  people  entertained 
of  magic  and  enchantments.  Africa,  and  especi^illy  the  odsea  of  the  Great  Desert, 
soon  furnished  the  new  rehgion  with  its  most  zealous  defenders.  Civil  slavery  and 
despotic  government  sufiered  no  change,  except  that  the  Marahoois^  or  Mussulman 
priests,  and  the  Sfc^ri/ff„or  descendants  of  the  prophet,  formed,  in  some  of  the  states, 
a  species  of  aristocraey.  Cannibalism  alone  was  of  course  abolished,  and  that  was 
a  real  benefit  whieh  hnmanity  received  at  the  hand  of  Islamism.*  One  event  favour- 
ed, for  a  moment,  the  civilization  of  the  Moors.  The  expulsion  of  those  of  their 
number  who  had  ruled  in  8pain  peopled  Barbary,  and  even  the  Oaaea  of  the  great 
desert,  with  a  more  industrious  and  better  informed  race  than  the  rest  of  the  Maho* 
metaas»  Bui,  nnhapmly  for  Africa,  a  handful  of  Turkish  adventurers,  |  Ti»TMk«w 
vying  with  one  another  in  ferocity  and  ignorance,  established  themselves  on  the  coast 
of  Barbary,  subdued  Hie  Moors,  and  founded  the  barbarous  governments  of  Algiers, 
Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  Ibramig  a  deadly  bander,  more  efficient  than  Mahometanism  it- 
self, in  separating  Africa  from  the  civilized  world»t 

The  voyages  of  the  Portugaesoi  and  the  slave  tiAe,  have  subse-  |  BfotenMite. 
quently  opened  ne^  commu&ioatioBS  between  Africa  and  the  wesC  of  Europe.  These 
coontries  were  found,  as  they  still  are,  distracted  by  perpetual  war,  a  war  so  much 
the  more  deplorable,  becavse,  being  confined  to  a  system  of  cruel  robbery,  without 
the  spirit  of  territorial  conquest,  it  does  not  give  birth  to  those  great  empires  which 
sometimes  admit  a  species  of  civilization.  A  lengthened  observation  of  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Afiricans  made  us  acquainted  witti  their  virtues,  their  docile  dispositions, 
and  their  versatility  in  imitating  our  arts»  Sufficient  proof  is  obtained  that  there  is 
nothmg  in  their  moral  nature  whioh  eondemns  them  to  perpetual  barbarism.!  Europe, 
unfortunately  occupied  with  the  East  and  West  Indies,  has  paid  comparatively  Uttle 
attention  to  a  countiy  nearer  home,  and  perhaps  more  wealthy  than  those  others. 
Hence  our  relations  with  the  African  coasts  have  been  long  confined  to  that  traffic 
in  human  beings  which  is  reprobated  both  by  religion  and  philosophy,  and  only  justi- 
fied by  a  fallacious  reference  to  adventitious  circumstances,  from  which  this  traffic 

*  M.  de  Hammer,  M^moire  sur  I'lnfluence  du  Mahom^tisme,  dans  lea  Mines  de  I'Orieiit,  et 
d  ans  les  Annales  des  Voyages, 
t  Sec  the  interesting  work  of  IL  Or^geire,  Blabopef  Bkusb  iar  la  litt^nHire  det  Megre^ 
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appears  to  operate  as  a  oorreotive  of  great  disordera  and  inhimMiiiity.  Tlieaecv* 
cumstances  are  many  of  them  the  creation  of  this  infamoiis  traffic  itadf,  whick  de- 
bases and  brutalizes  the  miserable  natives,  as  has  been  amply  proved  by  a  oompuim 
between  the  state  of  the  same  countries  before  and  since  the  late  partial  aboliiioB, 
and  under  the  temporary  revivals  of  the  same  disgraceful  inhumanity  to  wluch  indi- 
vidual avarice  has,  in  some  places,  given  rise.  That  the  ulter  abolition  of  the  sla«e 
trade  will  ever  be  the  cause  of  the  revival  of  cannibalism  and  human  sacrifices^  as 
some  have  ventured  to  predict,  is  impossible*  Moral  practices,  as  well  as  physicai 
population,  do  not,  in  Africa,  depend  on  causes  diSprmt  from  those  wbiGh  regokte 
them  in  France  or  England.  The  introductiqu  of  knowledge  and  enlighteoed  Inbito 
is  the  great  engine  by  which  we  hope  to«ee  Africa  made  to  hold  a  respeetable  mk 
in  the  scale  of  human  society.  The  cdoniea  esl^Iiihed  on  its  shores,  slid  the  ^Emli 
made  to  open  a  legitimate  and  beneficial  trade  between  Africa  aad  the  eivitiaed  wotii 
will,  it  is  hoped,  excite,  in  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants,  a  due  vesteem  for  regvhr 
laws  and  civilized  manners,  and  Muce  them  either  to  emulate  them  bjr  efioils  of 
their  oun,  or  to  submit  to  receive  from  others  these  benefits  in  exehange  for  tke 
miseries  of  a  i^TOtched  independence. 


BOOK  LX. 
EGYPT. 

PART  I. 

A  Physical  DeacripUon  of  this  ComUry. 

EoTPT  is  the  connecting  link  between  Africa  and  the  civilized  world*  This  4 
try,  unique  in  its  nature  and  in  its  historical  records,  deservee  a  more  minute  < 
tion  than  the  other  countries  of  Africa.  Egypt  consists  eolwtly  of  a  vale,  watm^ 
by  the  Nile,  by  which  it  is  in  part  formed;  and  confined,  on  the  right  and  left,  by  1 
barren  expand  of  deserts.  Trie^hysical  picture  of  this  country,  therefore,  will  be 
introduced  with  an  accoutl(#,  the  Nile,- whose  bounces  gender  £gypt  indepenle^ 
of  all  foreign  supplies,  and  independent  of  the  raina  of  heaven.  * 
SJJcS'IU"  I  '^^^  ^^®>  *^®  larg^t  river  of  the  old  worid,  still  conceals  its  IW 
sc 


sources  from  the  research  of  science.  M  least,  scarcely  any  thing  1 
of  them  is  known  to  us  now  than  was  known  in  the  time  of  Eratosthenes.  Tbit 
learned  librarian  of  Alexandria  distinguished  three  principal  branches  of  the  Kile. 
The  most  easterly  was  the  Tacaze  of  the  moderns,  which  flowed  down  the  north  »dk 
of  the  table  land  of  Abyssinia.  The  second  ka0wn  branch,  or  the  Blue  River,  fet 
makes  a  circuit  on  the  table  land  of  Ayssinia,  and  then  flows  down  tliroogh  the  plains 
of  Sennaar,  or  of  Fungi.  The  sources  of  this  Blue  River  were  found  and  described 
by  the  Jesuits,  Paez  and  Tellez,  two  centuries  before  the  pretended  discovery  oi 
Bruce.  These  two  rivers  are  tributaries  to  the  White  river,  the  Bahr-el*Ahiad.  whkii 
is  the  true  Nile,  and  the  sources  of  which  must  lie  in  the  countries  to  the  south  oT 
Darfoor.  These  countries  are,  according  to  the  report  of  a  Negro,  named  Dar-«^ 
Abiad,  The  mountains  from  which  it  issues  are  called  Dyre  and  Te^la;  and  prr« 
bably  form  part  of  the  Al-Qnamar  mountains,  or  the  mountains  of  the  Moon.  As  ii 
seems  proved  that  travellers  have  passed  by  water  from.Tombuctoo  to  Cairo,  Hic 
Niger  must  fall  into  the  Nile,  and  bo  really  the  Nile  itself;  or  there  must  be  inter* 
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nediate  tiveif»  fomuiig  between  the  NOe  and  Niger  a  communication  I  nonof^xnt 
resembling  that  which  was  found  bj  Humboldt,  between  the  Orinoco  |  aad  Hiser. 
and  the  AmaflBons.  The  first  hTpothesis  might  seem  to  be  supported  by  a  vague 
romantic  passage  of  Pliny  the  naturalist,  quoted  in  our  History  of  Geography.*  The 
other  hypothesis  is  th®  only  one  which  can  reconcile  the  accounts  of  persons  who 
have  travelled  by  the  fvay  of  "iCombuctbo,  with  the  posidve  testimony  of  Mr.  Browne, 
aoeordiiig  to  which  the  rivers  Missekd  and  Bor-Eoolla,  run  from  south  to  north. 
This  faett  which  is  generally  admitted,  does  noi  allow  us  to  suppose  any  other  com- 
monication  between  the  Nik  and  the  Niger>  thaq  one  .which  may  be  formed  by  ca- 
nals which,  like  those  of  Casi«piiari  in  Guiana,  might  wind  along  a  table  land,  where 
the  souKcea  of  the  Misselad  and  Bat«M(ioUa  are  at  a  short  distance  from  each  other, 
and  from  those  of  the  Nile.  Perhaps  aom|K  of  our  readers  will  content  themselves 
with  supposing  that  the  sources  of  all  these  avers  are  sufficiently  near  to  communi- 
cate by  means.of  temporary  lakes  during  the  rainy  season. 

The  true  Nile,  whatever  may  be  its  origin,  receives  two  large  rivers  I  c«MiiMisor 
from  AbysstDia,  and  then  forms  an  extensive  circuit  in  the  country  of  |  ^^^ 
I>ongola  by  turning  to  the  south-west.  At  three  different  places  a  barrier  of  moun- 
tains threatens  to  interrupt  its  course,  and  at  each  place'  the  barrier  is  surmounted. 
The  second  cataract  in  Turkish  Nubia,  is  the  most  violent,  and  most  unnavigable. 
The  third  is  at  Syen^  or  Assooan,  and  introduces  the  Nile  into  Upper  Egypt.  The 
height  of  this  cataract,  singularly  exaggerated  by  some  travellers,  varies  according 
to  the  season,  and  is  generidly  about  four  or  five  feet 

From  Syen6  to  Cairo,  the  river  flows  along  a  valley  about  eight  miles  I  vaiisjor  th» 
bfoad,  between  two  mountain  ridges,  one  of  which  extends  to  the  Red  |  ^^^ 
Sea,  and  the  other  terminates  in  Uie  deserts  of  ancient  Libya.  The  river  occupies 
the  middle  of  the  valley,  as  far  as  the  strait  called  Gtbbel-Silsili.  This  space,  about 
forty  miles  long,  has  very  little  arable  land  on  its  banks.  It  contains  some  islands 
which  from  their  low  level  easily  admit  of  irrigaticm. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Gibbel-Silsili,!  the  Nile  runs  along  the  right  side  of  the 
▼alley,  which  .in  several  places  has  the  appearance  of  a  steep  line  of  rock  cut  into 
peaks,  while  the  ridgB  of  the  hills  on  the  left  side  is  always  accessible  by  a  slope  of 
various  acclivity*'  These  last  mountains  begin  near  the  town  of  Sioot,  and  go  down 
towards  Faioom,  diverging  gradually  to  the  west,  so  that  between  them  and  the  cul- 
tivated valley  there  is  a  desert  space,  becoming  gradually  wider,  and  which  in  several 
places  is  bordered  on  the  valley  side  by  a  line  of  sandy  downs  lying  nearly  south 
and  north. 

The  mountains  whieh  confine  the  basin  of  the  Nile  in  Upper  Egypt  I 
are  intersected  by  4l|6W  which  on  one  side  lead  to  the  shores  of  the  |  ^ ' 
Ked  Sea,  and  on  the  oth^r  to  the  Oases.  These  narrow  passes  might  be  habitable, 
since  the  winter  raina  maintajp  for  a  time  a  degre^  of  vegetation,  and  form  springs 
which  the  A^abs  use  for  themselves  ao^their  fiocKs. 

The  stripe  of  desert  laa^  which  generally- exteitfs  aloi^  eyii  side  of  the  valley, 
parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Nile,  (and  which  must  not  beconibunded  with  the  bar- 
ren ocean  of  sand  which  lies  on  each  side  of  Egygt»)  now  contains  two  very  distinct 
kinds  of  land ;  the  one  immediately  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  consists  of  sand 
and  round  pebbles ;  th^  other,  composed  of  light  drifting  sand,  covers  an  extent  of 
ground  formerly  arable.  If  a  section  of  the  valley  is  made  by  ft  plane  |  Lerd. 
perpendicular  to  its  direction,  the  surface  will  be  observed  to  decline  from  the  margins 
of  the  river  to  the  bottom  of  4he  hills,  a  circumstance  also  remarked  on  the  banks  of 
4he  Mississippi,  the  Fo,  part  of  the  Borysth^es,  and  some  other  rivers; 

Near  Beni-sooef,  the  valley  i>f  the  Nile,  already  much  widened  on  I  SMbor 
the  west,  has  on  that  side  an  opening  through  which  a  view  is  obtained  |  ^^'^""^ 
of  the  fertile  plains  of  Faioom.    These  pkins  form  properly  a  sort  of  table  land, 
separated  from  the  surrounding  mountains  on  the  north  and  west  by  a  wide  valley,  of 

*  See  Book  ix.  of  the  History  of  Geography. 
t  Ginrdt  Mem.  sur  Pl^pte,  t«  Ui.  p.  13« 
Vol,  II.— 3  H 
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which  a  certain  pFoportioa,  always  laid  undar  water,  forma  what  tha  inhahitoati  call 
Birkei'tl-Kiroon. 

Vbum  ot  tiM    I      Near  Cairo,  the  chains  which  limit  the  vaHey  of  the  NUe  diverge  oi 
'^*'^  I  both  sides.    The  one,  under  the  name  of  JibbeUal-Nairon,  mns  north- 

west towards  the  Mediterranean;  the  other,  called  JibbeWal-Attakay  runs  straight 
east  to  Suez.  , 

In  front  of  these  chains  a  vast  pliin  ext^uls,  composed  of  sands  covered  with  (hi 
mud  of  the  Nile.  At  the  place  called  Batu^l-Bahara,  the  river  divides  into  tvc 
branches;  the  one  of  which  flowing  to  Bosetta,  and  the  other  to  Damietta,  contain 
between  them  the  present  Delta;  bat  this  txkogular  piece  of  insulated  land  was  in 
ibrraer  times  larger,  being  bounded  on  the  east  bj  the  Peluaian  hianch,  which  is  now 
choked  up  with  sand  or  converted  into  asarahy  pools.  On  the  west  it  was  boondd 
by  the  Canopic  branch,  which  is  now  pardy  confounded  with  the  canal  of  Alexandria, 
and  partly  lost  in  lake  Etko.  But  the  correspondence  of  the  level  of  the  surface 
with  that  of  the  present  Delta,  and  its  depression  as  compared  with  that  of  the  ^ 
joining  desert,  together  with  its  greater  verdure  and  fertility,  stiQ  mark  the  limits  of 
the  aacient  Delta,  although  irregular  encroachments  are  nutde  by  shifting  banks  of 
drifting  sand,  which  are  at  present  on  the  increase. 

MMibfc  I  The  different  bagazy  or  mouths  of  this  great  river,  have  often  chanseJ 
their  position,  and  are  still  changing  it ;  a  circumstance  which  has  occasioned  long  its- 
cussions  among  geographers.  The  following  are  the  most  established  results.  The 
seven  mouths  of  the  Nile,  known  to  the  ancients,  were,  1.  The  Ca$wpie  mouth,  cor- 
responding to  the  present  mouth  of  lake  Etko ;  or  according  Uf  others,  that  of 
the  lake,  of  Aboukir,  or  Maad^e ;  but  it  is  probable,  that  at  one  time,  it  hui 
eommunicatioiis  with  the  sea  at  both  of  these  places.  In  that  case  it  is  probable 
that  these  hdces  existed  nearly  in  their  present  state,  except  that  the  Nile  flowed 
tiirough  them,  and  gave  them  a  large  proportion  of  fresh  water,  instead  of  tk 
sea  water  with  which  they  are  now  filled.  We  cannot  betieve  that  the  bottoms  «t' 
these  lakes  were  formerly  higher,  as  we  know  of  no  natural  process  by  which  suriaces 
of  such  breadth  could  have  been  subsequently  excavated.  8.  The  Molbiime  nouiii 
•t  Rosetta.  8.  The  SebenUic  mouth,  probably  the  opening  into  the  prsseot  lake 
Burlos.  4.  The  Phalmtiey  or  BueoUc  at  Daroietta.  5.  The  JIfeMlasiM,  which  v 
ioet  in  the  lake  Menzaleh,  the  mouth  of  which  is  re]R>eseDted  by  that  of  Dibih. 
6.  The  Taniiie^  or  Saiiic,  which  seems  to  leave  some  traces  of  its  terminatioD  to 
the  east  of  lake  Menzaleh,  under  the  modem  appellation  of  Omm-Faredj£.  Tbfl 
branch  of  the  Nile  which  conveyed  its  waters  to  the  sea  corresponds  to  the  canal  of 
Moez,  which  now  loses  itself  in  the  lake.  7.  The  Pehuiae  mouth  seems  to  be 
represented  by  what  is  now  the  most  easterly  mouth  of  lake  Menzaleh,  where  ^ 
ruins  of  Pelusium  are  still  visible.* 

iMk  mi  I  Ilie  depth  and  rapylity  of  the  Nile  difier  in  di&ient  places,  and  at  dif- 
npNiitj.  I  fgjQjjj  seasons  of  the  year.  Ja  its  ordinary  state,  this  rivsr  csiries  no 
▼essels  exceeding  sixty  tons  burden,  from  its  mouth  to  the  cataracts.  The  bogas  of 
DaAuctta  is  seven  'or  eight  feet  deep  when  the  waters  are  low*  Hiat  a(  Rosetti 
does  not  exceed  four  or  five.  When  the  waters  are  high,  each  of  them  has  forty* 
viTiviiiaa.  I  one  feet  more,  and  caravels  of  twenty-four  guns  can  sail  up  to  Cairo.! 
The  navigation  is  facilitated  in  a  singular  degree  during  the  floods :  for,  while  the 
stream  carries  the  vessels  from  the  cataracts  to  the  bogaz  with  great  rapidity,  tbs 
strong  northerly  winds  allow  them  to  ascend  the  river,  by  means  of  set  eaib,  w* 
equal  rapidity.  These  winds  are  constant  for  nine  months  m  the  year,  and,  when 
the  river  is  low,  and  the  stream  less  rapid,  vessels  cannet  often  make  their  way  down- 
ward even  with  their  sails  furled,  the  wind  upward  bemg  more  powerful  than  tba 
stream,  even  under.these  circumstances.  The  regular  practice  at  such  times  is,  to 
row  down  with  the  stream  during  the  night  when  the  wind  has  subsided,  and  io  W 

•  Mem.  sarl'Egypte,  L  165.  Comptfe  Daboif-Avm€«  M^moiressur  lei  BoachcHfti*'''' 
LiTourae,  1813. 

t  DcMription  de  PRgypte,  vol.  L  Mteoue  de  M.  Lep^re,  «r  le  caasl  del  deux mtrh^^ 
..  ti*««gr.  5  «t  6.  . 
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somewlMre  during  A»  daji  while  the  ?ei8^  that  are  upward  bound  sail  bj  daj.aiid 
Imlt  by  ni^t.  The  passage  from  Cairo  to  the  Mediterraneao,  occupies  eight  or  ten 
days.  When  both  yoyages  are  practicable,  it  is  all  interesting  sight  to  see  the  nume- 
rous boats  passing  one  another  on  their  way.  The  bogazes  are  difficult  to  navigate 
even  during  high  Nile.  The  shiMng  eand-banks  create  unforeseen  dangers  over  the 
whole  extent  of  bottom  which  is  habSe  to  them.  The  cataijacts  are  sometimes  pai^sed 
with  the  aid  of  a  little  addresa,  eombined  with  courage,  the  lowest  cataract,  in  parti- 
cular, being  rather  a  n4>id  than  a  waterfalL* 

The  celebrated  plains  of  SgTft  would  not  be  the  iA>ode  of  perpetual  I  bmiditfaM 
fertility  were  it  not  for  the  swenigs  of  the  river,  whteh  both  impart  to  |  "^^^^ 
them  the  requisite  moisture,  and  cover  Aem  ^mth  fertilizing  mud.  We  now  know  for 
certain  what  the  ancients  obscurely  conclnded,t  and  what  was  asserted  by  Agathar- 
cides,  Diodorus,  Abdolatif,  and  the  Abyssinian  envoy,  Hadgi  Michael,!  that  the 
heavy  annual  rains  between  the  tropics  are  the  sole  cause  of  these  floods,  common 
to  all  the  rivers  ef  the  torrid  zone,  and  which,  in  low  situations  such  as  Egypt,  occa- 
sion inundations. 

The  rise  of  the  Nile  commences  with  the  summer  solstice.    The  river  attains  its 

greatest  height  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  continues  stationaiy  for  some  days,  then 

diminishes  at  a  less  rapid  rate  than  it  rose.    At  the  winter  solstice  it  is  very  low,  but 

some  water  still  remains  in  the  krge  canals.     At  this  period,  the  lands  are  put  under 

culture.     The  soil  is  covered  with  a  fresh  layer  of  slime  of  greater  or  less  thickness. 

The  fertility  and  general  prosperity  of  Egypt  depend  much  on  a  certain  medium 

in  the  hei^t  to  which  the  Nile  rises  in  its  inundations;  too  little  rise  or  too  much  is 

nearly  equally  hurtful.     In  September,  1818,  M.  Belzoni  witnessed  a  deplorable 

scene,  from  the  Nile  having  risen  three  feet  and  a  half  above  the  highest  mark  left 

by  the  former  inundation.  §    It  was  productive  of  one  of  the  greatest  ealamities  that 

had  occurred  in  the  memoiy  of  any  one  Uving.     Rising  witk  uncommon  rapidity,  it 

carried  off  several  villages,  and  some  hundreds  of  their  inhabitants.    Expecting  an 

unusual  rise,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  water  during  the  preceding  season, 

the  inhabitanis  had  erected,  as  usual,  fences  of  earth  and  reeds  round  their  villages, 

to  keep  the  water  from  their  houses,  but  its  fqrce  bafBed  their  efforts,  and  the  r^Md 

stream  carried  Hbefore  it  men,  women,  children,  cattle,  and  com,  in  a  moment    In 

Upper  Egsrpt,  the  villages  are  not  raised  above  the  lei^  even  of  the  ordinary  inun- 

dationSy  but  depend  for  their  safety  on  artificial  fences.     When  a  village  is  in  danger, 

the  boats  are  busily  employed  in  removing  the  corn  and  the  people,  the  former  beii^ 

first  attended  to,  as  more  important  to  the  Pasha;  and,  if  the  water  breaks  in  beforo 

the  inhabitants  have  been  placed  in  security,  their  only  resource  is  to  climb  the  palm 

trees,  and  there  .wnt^tiU  a  boat  comes  to  their  rescue.    Those  who  have  it  in  their 

power  repair  wtfi  Aeir  property  to  a  higher  ground,  others  escape  mounted  on  bi^ 

faloes  or  cows,  or  hetqi  themselves  afloat  on  logs  of  wood.    Mr»  Belzoni,  in  the 

course  of  his  tmvels,  came  to  the  village  of  Agalia,  between  Luxor  and  Cairo,  which 

be  found  four  feet  lower  Ihan  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  water;  the  caimakan,  or 

guard,  deploring  his  imminent  danger  of  being  swept  away  from  a  place  in  which 

honour  and  duty  obliged  him  to  remain.     Some  pof  r  refugees  were  placed  on  spols 

of  ground  very  Kttle  raided  above  the  river,  which  had  still  twelve  days  to  rise  before 

reaching  its  utmost  height,  at  which  it  remained  stationary  for  other  twelve. 

The  analysis  of  the  mud  of  the  Nile  gives  nearly  one-half  of  aigilla-  I  iMareit 
ceous  earth,  about  one-fourth  of  carbonate  of  lime,  the  remainder  con-  |  ^'^ 
sisting  of  water,  oxide  of  iron,  and  carbonate  of  magnesia.  ||  On  the  very  banks  of 
the  Nile,  the  mud  is  mixed  with  much  sand,«which  it  loses  in  proportion  as  it  is  car- 
ried farther  from  the  river,  so  that  at  a  certain  distance  it  consists  almost  of  pure 
argil.  This  mud  ia  employed  in  several  arts  in  Egypt.  It  is  formed  into  excellent 
bricks,  and  vessels  of  divers  forms.    It  enters  into  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  pipes. 

• 
*  Sicard,  Norden.    See  particulariy  Belzoni,  vol.  u.  p.  119.  fccond  edition, 
t  Meinen,  Histoire  da  Nil,  dans  ses  GBuvrea  Philosophiquea,  p.  80. 
^  Quoted  by  Wansleben  in  m  unpobliahed  aoeount  of  •  journey  in  Egypt    Colleetion  de 
Paului,  i.  21. 
i  Belsoni's  Marrstive,  vol.  ii.  p.  3i-29.  |  Mini,  sar  I'Kgypt,  1.  p.  S48,  SeS. 
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Glass  mannfaetarera  employ  it  m  the  oonstruetion  of  ttiir  fimaeM,  and  Ae  eounby 
people  cover  their  houses  with  it  This  mud  contains  prhiciples  (avourahle  to  vege- 
tation, and  the  cultivators  consider  it  as  sufficient  manure. 
(^BdiiiMortha  I  The  salubrity  of  the  water  of  the  Nfle.  so  much  extolled  among  the 
jTii*  vMft  I  fmcients,  is  acknowleigcid  also'hj^e  moderhs  under  certain  Umitations. 
Being  very  light,  it  may  deserve  in  thfe  respect  fte  ehaiacter  given  of  it  by  Mailiet, 
tiiat  it  is  among  other  viraters  what  Champagne  is  among  wines.  If  Mahomet  had 
tasted  it,  the  Egyptians  say,  he  would  have  supplicated  heaven  for  a  terrestrial  no- 
mortality,  to  be  enabled  to  enjoy  h  to  -etbrnity.*  * '  ft  is  said  to  be  laxative,  owing  to 
certain  neutral  salts  contained  in  it*  But  during  the  three  summer  months  when  it 
is  in  some  places  almost  stagnant,  it,requires  to  he  filtered,  or  otherwise  claflfied,  be- 
fore it  can  be  used  with  safety.  During  the  increase  of  the  Nile,  it  first  acqaires  a 
green  colour,  sometimes  pretty  deep.  AAer  thirty  or  forty  days,  this  is  succeeded 
by  a  brownish  red.  These  changesare  probably  owing  to  the  augmentations  which 
it  receives  from  differant  temporary  lakes  in  succession,  or  firom  the  waters  formed 
by  a  succession  of  rains  on  the  dinerent  table  lands  of  the  interior  of  Africa. 
Hitiim  or  tbe  I  The  mountains  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile  seem  to  consist  of  lime- 
'"'^  I  stone  containing  many  shells.    In  those  of  the  east  side,  serpentiDe  and 

granite  seem  to  form  the  hi^est  ridges. 

The  stone  of  which  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  near  Djizeh  is  built,  is  a  fine  grained 
carbonate  of  lime,  of  a  light  brown  colour,  and  easily  cut.  The  red  granite,  or  ratiier 
syenite,  of  the  ancient  monuments,  and  which  forms  the  coating  of  the  ^jmai 
called  JMycerifittt,  is  believed  to  be  the  Pyropacylon  of  Pliny.  In  the  neighborhood 
of  the  pyramids  are  found  the  Ethiopian  jasper,  the  quartz  rock  with  ampbibole,  and 
the  Egyptian  pebble,  which  is  a  quartzose  agate  coarsely  veined.  From  the  old 
specimens  preserved  at  Telletri,  in  Cardinal  Borgia's  museum,  a  Danish  mineralo- 
fcgBSnwttrf  I  gist,  M.  Wad,  has  published  an  essay  on  the  fossils  of  Egypt  These 
"^■"'^  I  specimens  are,  red  granite,  white  granite,  mixed  with  hornblende,  (& 
character  which  distinguishes  syenite  firom  the  proper  granites)  green  feldsfmr,  and 
bhick  hornblende.  The  porphyry  seems  to  be  formed  of  petrosilex,  #ith  ciystals  of 
feldspar.  There  is  likewise  found  among  them  a  small  specimen  6f  a  daHc  bron 
micaceous  schistos.  The  others  are  limestone,  feldspar,  breccia,  'serpentine,  pot- 
stone,  marble  with  veins  of  s3very  mica,  swinestone,  jaspers  of  all  varieties,  the  topaJ 
or  chrysolite  of  the  ancients,  amethyst,  rock-crystal,  chalcedony,  onyx,  heliotrope, 
obsidian,  and  lapis  lazuli,  but  no  emeralds.  The  greater  part  of  the  specinieiis  ire 
basalt,  the  Ethiopian  stone  of  Herodotus  and  of  Strabo.t 
]iMDMiM«r  I  The  valley  leading  to  Cosseir  is  covered  with  a  sand  partly  calcar- 
^""^  I  eous,  partly  quartzose.  The  mountains  are  of  limestone  and  sandstone 
As  we  approach  to  Cosseir  we  find  three  sorts  of  Mountains.  TM^fimt  consist  of 
rocks  of  gnttile,  of  a  small  fine  gram.  The  second  chain  comprehends  rocto  of 
breccia,  or  puddingstone,  qf  a  particular  sort,  known  by  the  nAme  df  ^^receii  » 
•srtfc.t  To  the  mountms  of  breccia,  for  a  space  of  thfr^  miles,  a  8ub8tance_M 
shity  texture  stkcceeds,  which  seems  to  be  of  cotemporcmeous  formsMoo  witb  tfte 
breccias,  since  they-are  coimeelbd  by  gradual  transitions,  and  contain  rounded  mas- 
ses of  the  same  sd>stance.  ' 

At  the  fountains  of  El-Aoosh-Ltfmbageh,  there  is  a  lea^  dmin  of  schistose 
mountains  presenting  in  theur  composition  rock-crystal,  and  eteatic  rocks:  but  at  ^ 
distance  of  eight  miles  from  Cosseir  the  mountains  suddeiiTy  change  thoff  charactcn 
a  great  part  of  them  are  limestone,  or  alabaster  m  strata  almosft  always  lying  not© 
md  south.  Here  are  found  the  debrft  of  the  srfrw  dUwntma.  Among  ^^  J^T' 
tains  considered  by  cosmogonists  as  of  later  formation,  are  found  ackisti,  ^-^ 
tinct  porphyries,  with  grains  of  feldspar.  The  bottom  of  the  valley,  covered  ^ 
immense  rocky  fragments,  presents  a  numberless  variety  of  matcrrals,  sometunes  s  ' 
pentines,  sometimes  compound  rocks  in  which  the  predominating  ingredients  are 

•  Maillet,  Description  ds  PEgypte.  i.  p.  16.    116m.  stir  TEgypte,  ii.  p.  ^• 
t  Wad,  fossil  Effypte,  Mua^e  Borgianl. 
i  M^ui.  sur  i'Egypte,  iii.  p.  240. 
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tinote,  aeUiti,  giiM0,poiplqprie8,  gnuntes;  flometiines  k  eonnsts  of  a  particular  kind 
of  steatite  containing  nodvdaa  of  Bchistose  Bpar.  There  is  besides  a  new  and  pecu- 
liar substance  in  minendegj,  which  is  also  found  in  several  spots  of  the  desert  of 
Sinaiy  and  which  resenlbles  IhalMley  or  the  gMM|p  flohorl  of  Dauphin6.  It  is  not 
found  in  a  separate  state,  tel  foAwfartof  the^gnpiles,  the  porphyries,  and  other 
rocks.*  Towards  Ike  valley- sfAMz,  ike  Mfluataoia  are  cakareous, 
ajid  in  several  places  composed  afoeoaretadakeUs*:    * 

In  tile  valley  of  the  wilderaess^f  sea  <arak  is  Aubd  in  thin  compact 
layers  supported  by  strata  of  gyps^kn.*-  in  many  of  the  surrounding  de- 
serts this  salt  is  very  conunon^  aoaatnaa  crystallized  under  the  sand,  sometimes  on 
the  surfrce. 

In  Upper  Egypt,  near  Edfoo,  the  mountaiiis  are  composed  of  slate,  I  Monntiint  or 
sandstime,  white  uid  rose-coloured  quartsf  and  brown  pebbles,  mixed  |  ^^'^  ^^^^^ 
with  white  comelians.|  Near  the  ruins  of  Silsilis,  the  granite  rocks  contain  corne- 
lian, jasper,  and  serpentine.  A  Uttle  higher  in  Upper  Egjrpt,  the  rocks  are  granite 
alternated  with  ^decomposed  sandstone,  forming  on  the  surface  a  friable  crust,  giving 
the  appearance  of  a  ruin. 

But  the  most  curious  country  undoubtedly,  is  that  which  is  compre-  I  viOerortte 
hended  in  the  Bahr-bda^Mai^  (the  river  without  water)  and  the  basin  of  |  »*»»i>'«- 
the  Natron  lakes.    These  two  valleys  are  parallel  to  each  other.    The  mountain  of 
Natron  skirts  the  whole  length  of  die  valley  of  that  name.    That  mmmtain  oon- 
tains  none  of  the  rocks  which  are  found  scattered  about  in  the  valley /such  as  quartz, 
jasper,  and  petrosilex.§ 

There  is  a  series  of  six  lakes  in  the  direction  of  the  valley.  Their  banks  and 
their  waters  are  covered  with  ciystallizations,  both  of  niuriale  of  soda,  or  sea  salt, 
and  of  natron,  or  carbonate  ci  soda.  When  a  volume  of  water  contains  both  of 
tiiesesalts^  the  muriate  of  soda  is  the  first  to  crystallize;  aMJjkhe  carbonate  of  soda 
is  ihen  deposited  in  a  separate  layer.  Sometimes  the  twacrvataUioations  seem  to 
choose  separate  localities  in  insulated  parts  of  the  same  lake.{| 

This  curious  valley  is  only  inhabited  by  Greek  monks.  Their  four  convents  are 
at  cmce  their  fortresses  and  their  prisons.  They  subsist  on  a  small  <piantity  of  legu- 
minous aeeis.  -  The  vegetation  in  these  valleys  has  a  wild  and  dreary  aspect.  The 
palms  are  raeie  hushes,  and  bear  no  fruit 

Caravans  eene  to  this  place  in  quest  of  natron.  Acaording  to  Andreossi,  the 
farmii^  of  the  tax  on  this  substance,  which  is  in^mand  for  divers  manufactttrea» 
was  on  the  same  footing  with  the  old  gabelle  on  sak  in  Franca. 

The  valley  faiaUel  to  that  of  Natron  is  called  Bahr-beki^Mai6,  or  I  vm^  or  oe 
«« the  Dry  BiveE.1^  Sepaiatedfrom  the  valley  of  Natroaby  a  small  ridge  |  ^^'^' 
of  heights,  it  faaa^  ^e  most  part  a  breadth  of  eight  miles.    In  the  aaad  with  which 


the  surfoce  is^e^'wiwe  covered,  trunks  of  treea-liave  been  foa|^  m  a  state  of 
complete  petrifaction,  and  a  vertebral  bone  of  a  large  Ail^  The  same  stones  are 
naet  with  here  as  in  the  vaHey  of  Natron.  Some  of^  the  leaiaedLhave  thought  that 
the  stones  havabeen  brought  to  the  place  by  a  branch  of  tha^lNSte  which  once  passed 
in  this  ^rectian.  -The  valley  of  Bahr-bela-Mai6,  is  saal  la  join  Fsivoom  on  the  souA» 
and  to  tenninate  in  tha»Mediterranean  in  the  north. 

These  countiias  ha^  undoubtedly  undergone  violent  revolutiona»rOf  I 
a  date  prior  to  di^prsaent  constitution  of  Uie  globe.  Their  modem  | 
changes  have,  in  esteat  and  importance,  been  much  exaggerated  by  authoiaattached 
to  system.  M.  Reynier  .^ukoiOnsly  remarks  that  the  diminution  of  arable  land  BM|st 
have  been  ot  older  date  than  any  historical  records  cany  us.  i^  Several  spots  which 
the  ancients  have  delineated  on  the  borders  of  the  deserts  are  stiU  recognized ;  the 
canal  of  Joseph,  though  negleeled  for  ages,  is  not  in  any  part  obstructed."  Reynier 
only  found  one  encroachm^  of  the  sands  on  the  cultivated  land,  which  was  well 

*  M^m.  tur  VEgypttf  iii.  p.  S55.  t  Valine  d'Egarement. 

t  Uenotiy  t.  ii.  p.  49. 

§  Denofi,  p.  150. 195.  206.     Andreossy,  Mem.  air  b  vsll^e  des  kcs  Natron,  dans  h  descrip. 
de  TEgypte,  vol.  i. 
I  llertkollet,  Joumu  de  Physique ;  aessidor,  an  viii.  p.  5.  &c. 
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avthanticstod,  ^<  it  is  in  d»  profmoe  of  Djtsdit  BaHrthaWlkfdof  Ooinlni,irhen 
the  tandfl  have  advanced  to  the  baolu  of  the  Nile,  and  oecupy  a  league  of  lani"* 
Others  say  that  the  canal  of  J^eaeph  is  partly  choked  mp  with  accumuhtioos  of 
alime.    This  canal  is  eighty4e«r  iniien  kng.    It  was  employed  to  conduct  the  wata 


Uk»ua^    I  into  the  district  of  SUisomt  ««liBlalake  Maarisi  the  modem  Birketpd- 
[ti 


BLaroon.  It  afforded  the  douUe  advaalage  of  vmHemg  completely  the  lands  of  Fai* 
oom,  and  of  disposing  of  a  supMahandaoea  of  water  when  the  overflow  of  ibe  Nik 
was  extraordinary  and  exceasiOB^  .  it  ia  prohaUe  that  the  canal  dignified  with  the 
name  of  Joseph,  like  many  other  rawaikshlo  wOriu,  waa  executed  hy  order  of  king 
McBris.  The  waters  then  filled  the  basin  of  Ike  lake  Birket-el-KarooBt  which  n> 
ceived  the  name  of  the  prince  who  effected  this  great  change.  We  shsli  thus  recoo-  < 
cile  the  different  positions  assigned  to  lake  Mowia  by  Herodotus^  DiodoniS)  and 
Strabo,  and  give  a  reason  why  the  anoiants  say  that  the  lake  was  of  artificial  fonn- 
tion,  while  the  Birketpel-Karoon  gives  no  evidence  of  any  such  operatioii*t 
BfaiitkM  I  The  maritime  districts  of  Egypt  preaent  several  lakes,  er  ntherii- 
'*''***  I  goons,  which  in  the  li^se  of  agea  sometimes  su&r  dioiinutaett,  bodm^ 

times  enlargement.  To  the  south  of  Alexandria  is  lake  Mareotis.  For  man^  aga 
this  lake  was  dried  up;  for  though  the  bed  is  lower  than  the  sur&oe  of  the  ocean, 
there  is  not  sufficient  rain  to  keep  up  any  lake  in  that  country  in  opposition  to  the 
force  of  perpetual  evaporation.  But  in  1801,  the  English,  in  order  to  dreunidcribe 
more  efifeetnattv  the  communications  which  the  French  army  in  the  oity  of  Alemr 
dria  maiAtahMra  wiih  the  surrounding  country,  cut  across  the  walls  of  Uie  old  caul 
which  had  formed  a  dyke,  separating  this  low  ground  from  lake  Maadie,  or  the  lake 
of  Aboukir  on  the  east*  In  consequence  of  this  easy  operation,  the  water  had  a  sud- 
den &11  of  six  feet,  an4  the  lake  of  Mareotis  which  had  so  long  disappeared,  and  the 
site  of  which  had  been  occupied  partly  by  salt  marshes,  partly  by  cultivated  lands, 
and  even  villages,  reapaad  its  ancient  extent  The  inhabitants  of  the  villages  were 
obliged  to  fly,  aad  bewail,  from  a  distance,  the  annihiktioa  of  their  gardens  and  their 
dwellings.  This  modem- inundation  from  the  sea,  indeed,  is  mueh  moreeitensiw 
than  the  ancient  lake  Mareotis,  occupying,  probably,  four  timea  its  extent  The 
laJte  of  Aboukir  has  a  physical  history  somewhat  similar,  having  been  fee  two  centa- 
ties  in  a  dry  state,  till  in  1778,  an  irruption  of  the  sea  broke  thieogk  As  enhaok- 
ment  by  which  it  had  been  previously  protected.  Lake  Etko,  to  the  seuthreaat,  has 
at  similar  character,  commynicating  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow  moalh,  which  woaU 
admit  of  being  closed  up,  so  as  to  convert  the  lake  into  a  dry  or  a  aasahy  aak  phs- 
TthiMiwM  I  The  map  of  lake  Meazaieh,  constructed  by  Goneial  iMidreouit  for- 
^^  I  nishes  important  rorrections  to  the  description  givea  #f  EgfP^  ^7^' 

d'Anville.  This  lake  is  fonaed  by  the  junction  of  kuge  gulfs,  aid  beimded  oDthe 
north  by  a  long  narrow  stripe  of  low  land,  separating  it  ^hwa  the  sea.  The  two  guHs 
are  partially  saoaiated  by  the  peninsula  of  Menasaleh,  at  the  BXtrennty  of  which  aie 
found  the  islaMs  of  Ma|haty4h,  the  only  onaa  in  this  lake  that  are  bAil^le.  D'^ 
▼ille  has  also  gives  «bo  milcfa  breadth  to  the  northern  coast  of  thb  lake;  mA^ 
measurements  lately  taken  differ  irom  this  by  more  than  26,000  yaids*  Lake  Mea- 
zaieh communicates  with  the  sea  only  by  two  navigable  mouths^  those  of  Tbeh  and 
of  Omfaredgi6,  which  are  the  Mendesian  and  Tanitic  mouthawf  tlte  aneasnt8.|  '^^ 
breadth  from  the  mouth  of  ¥Mi  U  that  of  Pelusium  is  95yW^  ym^ 
cuMii.  ]  It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  number  of  canals  appioprialsd  to  the  dtf- 
tribution  of  the  waters  of  the  river  to  the  diferent  parts  of  the  eouatiy.  When  ve 
find  that  one  travoHer  gives  6000  to  Upper  Egypt  atoiie,§  while  another  allows  od^ 
about  ninety  large  canahi,  viz.  forty  to  Upper  Egypt,  twenty^ight  ihr  the  Delta,  ele- 
ven for  the  eastern,  and  thirteen  for  the  western  provinces,  ||  we  perceive  that  a  dis- 
crepancy so  great  must  arise  from  the  manner  of  reckonmg  the  canals.    One  coe- 

•  M^iD.  aur  TEgypt,  t.  iv.  p.  6.  •       ^   •  ntf 

f  Deacription  de  I'Egypte:  Antiquit^s;  Meinoirea»  vol.  i.    ICeanoire  sur  le  lac  Manf>pv 
M.  Jomard,  Compare  Pococke,  D'Anville,  Gilbert,  &c. 
t  M^m.  aur  I'Egypte,  t.  i.  p.  16$»  with  the  map.  ^  Mullet,  lu:.      .  .     ^i 

I  Toortechot,  Voyage  en  K^gypt,  trad.  All.  p.  423.    Sicard,  Nouv.  Mto-dci  Uiuif^'  ^ 
\X5» 
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eernfl  hiflwelf  OKiywUi  lafgtt  oms  wUA  h«  Jmowt  to  Wkapl  up,  and  the  openiiig 
of  which  is  fixed  by  the  r^golatioiifl  of  the  country.  Another  extends  his  views  to 
eanals  ramifying  from  tiMve^wUch  ruy  in  number  from  one  year  to  another.  The 
Mameluke  Beys  applied  to  il^pr  private  «ae  the  finds  destined  to  the  support  of 
these  public  works,  on  whiok  the  fmli^ir  of  %n^  depends.  Many  canals  were  even 
abandoned  by  these  bavbarians^  who  lfatt»d9stHyed  the  sources  of  their  own  reve- 
nues. The  most  famous  of  Ihiwe  iNifmial-  rt^rs  Is  the  canal  of  Joseph,  or  the  Gali* 
deb-Menhi,  which  is  110  miles  long^  with  a  br«idth  ef  from  50  to  300  feet  One 
part  of  this  canal  seems  to  correspond  lo  the  aadent  canal  of  Oxyiynchus,  which 
Strabo  in  sailing  along  mistook  for  Ika  If  tte  itself.* 

Another  canal,  which,  however,  was  jptended  solely  for  navigation,  viz.  that  of 
Sues,  has  fumishechmatter  for  many  diseussiens ;  these  we  shall  consider  in  the  next 
Book,  in  which  we  ahaU  treat  expready  of  every  thing  relating  to  the  celebrated 
isthmus  which  connects  Africa  with  Asia* 

The  climate  and  fertflity  of  Egypt  have  given  rise  to  an  equal  number  |  ciinate. 
of  discrepant  opinions  among  authors.  One  French  traveller  finds  in  this  country  a 
terrestrial  paradise  ;t  another  assures  us  it  is  a  most  unpleasant  countiy  to  reside  in.]; 
Observers  of  a  more  composed  turn  of  mind  show  us  how  to  reduce  to  their  proper 
value  the  descriptions  of  these  two  volatile  writers.  The  aspect  of  |  v«rM  Mpect. 
Egypt  undergoes  periodical  changes  with  the  seasons.  In  our  winter  months,  when 
nature  is  for  us  dead,  she  seems  to  carry  life  into  these  climates,  and  the  verdure  of 
Egypt's  enamelled  meadows  is  then  delightful  to  the  eye.  The  air  is  perfumed  with 
the  odours  of  the  flowers  of  orange  and  citron  trees,  and  numerons  shrubs.  The 
flocks  overspreading  the  plain,  add  animation  to  the  landscape.—* Egypt  now  forma 
one  delightful  garden,  though  somewhat  monotonous  m  its  chamsiar.  On  all  hand» 
it  presents  nothing  but  a  plain  bounded  by  whitish  mountains,  Mid  diversified  here 
and  there  with  clumps  of  palms.  In  the  opposite  season  Ihisaaiau  country  exhibita 
nothing  but  a  brown  soil,  either  miry,  or  dry,  hard,  and  dusty ;  ianniBse  fields  laid  under 
water,  and  vast  spaces  unoccupied  and  void  of  culture,  plains  in  which  the  only 
objects  to  be  seen  are  date  trees ;  camels  and  bufialoes  led  by  naserable  peasants, 
n^ed  and  son-bomt,  wrinUed  and  lean ;  a  scorching  sun,  a  cloudless  sky,  and  con«^ 
stant  winds  varying  in  force.  It  is  not,  therefore,  sinrpiising,  that  tmvellers  have  dif-<> 
fered  in  their  phymtial  delineations  of  this  country.§ 

^*  A  long  valsf/'  says  M.  Reynier,||  ''encircled  with  bills  and  |  cntctortiM 
moantains,  presents  no  point  in  which  the  surface  has  sulBcient  eleva-  |  ■••'a^7«cni»^ 
tion  to  attract  and  detain  the  clouds.  The  evaporations  from  the  Mediterranean  too^ 
during  summer,  earned  off  by  the  north  winds,  which  have  almost  the  constancy  oC 
trade  winds  in  Egypt,  finding  nothing  to  stop  their  pivgKjss,  pass  over  this  countiy 
without  intemiptieD,  and  collect  around  the  mountains  of  central  Africa.  There^ 
deposited  in  rains,  theyAwell  the  torrents  wbidk,  friiini  urto  the  Ntfe,  augment  it9 
waters,  and,  un*r  the  form  of  an  inundation,  restord,  with  fwury,  to  Egypt,  the 
blessings  of  which  the  defect  of  rain  otherwise  de|»ivedit«  Vhusy  excepting  aloiif^ 
the  sea  shores,  nothing  ia  more  rare  in  Egypt  tha^  raiUs,  and  this  scarcity  is  the 
more  marked  in  proportion  as  we  go  southward.  The  season  in  which  any  rain  fall0 
is  called  winter.  At  Cairo,  there  are,  at  an  average,  four  or  five  showers  in  the 
year ;  in  Upper  iSgypt,  one  or  two  at  most.  Near  the  sea,  nans  are  mere  frequent.'^ 
This  last  circumstance,  hdwever,  shows  that  the  want  of  rain  does  not  arise  solely 
from  the  fialaesB  of  the  surface,  but  partly  from  its  previous  aridity  |  nothing  can  be 
more  flat  than  the  sea  shores,  and  the  surface  of  the  sea  itself,  but  the  perpetual  hu- 
midity in  the  latter  haa  the  effect  of  producing  a  deposition  of  rain,  both  on  its  own 
surface,  and  on  the  adjoining  land,  to  which  the  more  remote  saa^  expanse  of  ter* 
ritoty  is  unfavoorable.  If  Egypt  were  in  the  hands  of  a  nation  and  government  that 
cultivated  the  economical  arts  with  spirit,  perhaps  the  extension  of  Wbage  from  the 

•  Nordem  p.  S59,  (in  German.)    D'Anvillif,  Uim.  mu  I'JBgypt,  p.  166k    Hsrtmsniy  Kgyp- 
ten,  p.  1019. 
t  Sawy,  Lettret  sur  l^Egypt^  pMiim.  *  Yohiey,  Toysge,  t«  ij.  p.  S19.   , 

^  Brown.  U  Bsynicr,  Traits  mrri^pte»  H  p.  U. 
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aea shore fowsids die iolMor  wouU ke foiowad  bfta  eKtaMiimofttedoBMmflf 
aninmtiDg  showera. 

By  a  great  proportioii  of  the  EgffUmm  AnneiB,  howiWytbe  niiit  an  eonsidered 
as  by  no  means  beneiksial  oeewrwM^hiilas  onlgpi^aeamniig  the  apnngiDgQfi 
mnltitade  of  weeds  which  pstvo'h^riM  UHtrnmam  wops. 
itapMWBi  I  From  the  natiHe  of  llwrsMftue»  and  <he  umTonal  andily  of  the  nir- 
roundmg  deserts,  Egypt  is  mnioh  hoUir  Mms  aMrt-other  coontiies  uader  the  bum 
parallel  of  latitude.  The  heeieiaBi  ■Msfliid  slats  of  tibat  portion  of  air  whichisiB 
immediate  contact  wifli  the  sand  tesugh  Ike  daf,  is  productive  (tf  arefiadioaof  ik 
TheiOnBci  |  raysof  light,  giving  origin  to  the  wipising  appoaiancecaUsd the wri^ 
presenting  on  the  dry  surftioe  an  exact  ref^rasentation  of  a  lake  of  water,  eonetimes 
ruffled  into  waves,  at  other  times  stiM  and  smooth^  and  appearing  to  refleet  like  i 
mirror  the  images  of  houses  and  other  objects  sitwated  beyond  it.  Such  is  itsOMt 
common  appearance  when  seen  from  a  distance.  This  phenomenea  i|  the  moie 
striking,  as  water  i»  generally  much  in  request  with  the  thinty  tm^eUery  in  acooatiy 
where  it  is  so  scanty,  and  so  dependent  on  the  vicinity  of  the  Nile,  and  whea  tk 
illusion  vanishes  on  his  arriving  at  the  spot,  he  feels  a  cruel  disiqppoiotnient,  espe- 
cially if  not  much  used  to  the  phenomenon. 

JJSJgf'*'**  I  The  wmds  are  very  reguhur  during  the  months  of  Jone»' July,  Aup«t, 
Mbrth  wilds.  I  <u^<l  September,  blowing  almost  without  interruption  from  the  north,  aod 
the  north-east.  In  the  day  the  sky  is  clear,  without  clouds  or  mists.  But  the  codi^ 
of  die  atmosphare  consequent  on  the  setting  of  Uie  son  condenses  flie  vapoon. 
These  are  then  observed  to  pass  with  a  hurri^  motion  from  north  to  saath,aDdt)u 
motion  contimes  till  after  sunrise  on  the  following  day,  idien  tlb»  solar  heat  nrefies 
them  anew  and  rawdero  them  invisible. 

The  epoch  of  tba  decrease  of  the  Nile,  which  generally  takes  plaoe  in  Octoba, 
is  accompanied  with  intermitting  winds.  These  winds  blaw  from  the  north,  with  is- 
tervals  of  calm  wsafliav.  In  winter  the  winds  are  changeable;  the  cloiidlesBalBp' 
sphere  opposes  no  obstacle  to  the  action  of  the  solar  rays,  and  vegataAioa,  then  in 
all  its  strength,  applies,  with  the  best  possible  effect,  the  moisture  contained  io^ 
earth.  The  only  symptoms  of  moisiure  in  the  air  are  the  nybundant  dewa  deposted 
in  the  night,  which  are  always  in  proportion  to  the  cleameas  of  theatmoifheief*>><i 
some  mists  which  make  their  appearance  in  the  morning.  The  lattsff  however,  se 
comparatively  unfteqaeat. 

Theiooth  I  The  apprMdb  of  the  vernal  equinox  changes  the  faca^f  the  countiT* 
kte£!;JSft.  I  the  hot  south  wind  begins  to  blow,  but  seldom  lasts  moia-than  three  dijs 
at  a  time.  When  this  south  wind,  called  the  kkamgeen  in  Egyptr  «mM  in  An^ 
and  samoon  in  the  desert,  begins  to  blow,  the  atmosphere  becomes.  traabMy^'"!^ 
times  acquiring  a  purple  tiagcf)  the  air  seems  to  lose  its  power  4if<aopikOiliBg  lii'<B*jj 
vigour;  a  dry  buniing«haaa  ssigns  universally,  and  the  wjjjliiiiialji  reewriJing^ 
blasts  of  a  heated  famacei  sWeep  along  the  country  in  frequent  naat  nsnion*  ^7 
often  raise  the  sand  and  ewna  snmll  stones  to  a  considerable  height,  so  arto  foiD> 
black  cloud;  and  deposit  it  in  large  heaps  on  particular  spots  of  gaeund.  The  one 
sand  is  forced  into  the  houses  through  every  cranny,  and  every  thmg  is  filled  with  it 
Eadeaie d»  I  The  season«f  the  kimmseen  is  the  only  oneio^which  the  atmosphere 
««*^  I  of  Egypt  is  generally  unhealthy.!    It  is  then  that4hejdague  mai^^ 

appearance  in  all  its  dreaudfal  power,  a  disease  the  nature  and  origiiaof  whi^<^ 
esci4)e  the  researches  of  medical  science.  To  us  if  seems  proved4h«t  the  m||^ 
is  indigenous  in  Bgypt,  and  not  brought  to  it  from  other  oeuatriss.|  Aocieot  ^>0r 
was  not  exempt  from  this  scourge.  It  is  without  reaaon^hat  mxm  modern  v^ 
have  accused  the  ancients  of  exaggerating  the  salubrity  of  Egypt  Certain  P"^"^ 
in  the  works  of  Aretsus  of  Cappwiocia  show  that  a  disease  nearly  atted  to  the  v^r 
\  in  his  time  considered  as  endemic  in  Egypt  and  Syria. 


*  See  ft  sdentific  ftnd  eatisfftctory  account  of  this  subject  in  Dr.  Wdl'k  Esssy  on  P^* 
in  the  srUcle  Dxw  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Sncydopxdia  Britanmca,  bv  Professor  Uiu  . 

t  Lftrrev*  Relation  historique  et  chinirgicals  de  Tarm^e  d'Orient,  p.  419. 

#  M^molres  de  Gaetan  Sotlra  et  de  Pugnet 
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Tke  Of^thttkaia  makes  greatest  ravages  during  the  iamdations,  a  cir-  \i 
cumstance  which  shows  tlmt  it  is  not  entirely  owing  to  the  gkire  of  the  sun  and  the 
heal  of  the  seorching  winds.  As  it  attacks  princifNiU^  persons  who  sleep  in  the  open 
air,  it  is  natural  to  loek-for  oae  c«uae  of  it  in  the  copious  night  dews.*  Some  have 
ascribed  it  to  the  natron  with  which  tb^.soil  is  impregnated)  communicating  pungent 
qualities  to  the  air^t  a  cause  altogether  faneifuL  It  is  now  well  substantiated  that 
this  disease  is  cherished  by  a  specific  coolagian  ewting  in  the  country,  and  singu- 
larly favoured  by  different  causes  which  bring  it  mto  frequent  activity.  Some  of  these 
(»uses  are  apparently  opposite  to  one  another,  such  as  the  solar  glare  and  the  noc- 
turnal cold,  both  of  which  are  known  with  certainty  to  bo  frequent  immediate  causes 
of  it  in  individuals. 

To  an  atmosphere  thus  singularly  constituted,  and  to  the  regular  in-  |  vegetaite. 
undations  of  the  Nile,  Egypt  is  indebted  for  the  advantage  which  it  enjoys  of  uniting 
almost  all  tke  cultivated  vegetable  species  of  the  old  continent  The  culture  of 
ICgypt  may  be  divided  into  two  great  classes.  The  one  class  belongs  to  the  lands 
watered  by  the  natural  overflowings  of  tiie  Nile,  and  the  other  to  those  wliich  the  in- 
undation does  not  roacli,  and  which  are  supplied  by  artificial  irrigations. 

Among  the  first  we  include  wheat,  barley,  spelt,  beans,  lentils,  scsa-  I  ^^1^^ 
mum,  mustordy  flax,  anise,  carthamum,  or  saffiron  wood,  tobacco,  lupins,  |  imbOb, 
vetches,  hammj  or  Egyptian,  trefoil,  fenugreek,  pumpkins,  melons,  cucumbers  of 
di^rent  kinds,  and  lettuce.  The  best  wheat  grows  at  Maroga,  in  Upper  Egypt.;]: 
The  district  of  Akmin  produces  the  largest  crops.  Barley  with  six  rows  |  com  cio|m. 
of  grains  in  the  ear,  (Hordeum  hexoBtichony)  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  food 
given  to  cattle  and  horses.  The  cucurbitoceous  vegetables,  ana  also  tobacco,  and 
lupins,  generally  cover  the  banks  of  the  river  in  proportion  as  the  water  subsides,  and 
the  idands  which  it  leffyes  uncovered.  The  meipna  and  cucupibers  grow  almost 
visibly.  In  twenty-four  hours  they  gain  twenty-four  inches  of  volumo)§  but  are  ge- 
neiaUy  watery  and  insipid,  ||  the  tobacco  is  weak,  but  reckoned  much  pleasanter  to 
smoke  than  that  of  America.  The  wood  is  almost  always  cultivated  in  the  canals 
when  the  water  has  retired.  The  fiax  in  most  districts  b  also  cultivated  on  lands 
artificially  irrigated.  These  cultures  are  not  laborious.  After  a  slight  preparatory 
workiag,  the  seed  is  committed  to  the  earth,  still  moist  and  slimy:  it  sinks  by  its  own 
wei^t  to  a  due  depth,  needing  no  harrowing  to  cover  it;  but,  if  the  working  and 
sowing  ara  dalayed,  the  soil  cracks  and  hardens  to  such  a  degree  as  not  to  admit  of 
being  cultivated  without  great  toil.  IT  In  Upper  Egypt,  the  grain  is  pulled  when  ripe ; 
and  in  some  parts  of  Lower  Egypt  it  is  cut  with  a  sickle.  The  plough  used  here  is 
dimple  and  bettnr  contrived  than  that  of  the  Arabians.^* 

The  aeaondkind  of  culture  requires  more  attcntiou  and  labour.  It  is  I  cuitmcorary 
tkat  of  lands  wbklv  from  their  elevation  or  from  the  me^^s  which  loca-  [  '*'^ 
iitiee  afford  for  piotectilg  them  from  the  itumdatioi^  of  tt^e  river,  ore  appropriated 
to  plants  that  inquire  repeated  waterings  during  their  growth.  These  cultures  are 
cliiefly  on  the  veiy  banks  of  the  Nile,  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  F«uoam,  and  in  die  lowest 
part  of  Egypt  where  the  waters  already  exhausted  are  not  in  sufiicient  abundance  to 
cover  all  the  knds.  In  Upper  Egypt,  these  lands  arc  chiefly  sown  with  the  Holcus 
cloiera,  which  forms  tfaa  prevaiUng  food  of  the  people.  That  groin  is  sometimes  eaten 
like  maize  in  a  ^i^en  state,  being  previously  roasted  q^  the  fire.  Its  stalk  is  eaten 
rrreen  hke  sugar  cane ;  the  dried  pith  is  used  as  starcli ;  the  leaf  is  the  food  of  cattle. 
The  f^^^  is  used  as  fuel  for  heating  ovens.  The  grain  is  ground  into  meal,  of  which 
thin  cakes  are  made  in  the  manner  of  muffins,  or  crumpets,  which  eat  tolerably  well 
when  newly  made,  but  are  exUemely  stale  in  a  short  Ume  after.  None  of  the  pre- 
parations of  this  grain,  in.  short,  are  agreeable  to  a  European  taste-tt  Upper  Egypt 
produces  also  in  this  sort  of  lands  the  sugar  cane,  the  growth  of  which  is  completed 
there  in  a  single  season,  as  in  Mazanderan  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea.     In- 

•  Tott.  iv.  p.  46.  t  Olivier,  Magasin  Encyclopedique  Ve  ann^c,  t  i.  p.  290. 

i  Nordcn.  Voyage,  p.  274.  §  Volney.  Voyage,  Forakal,  Flora  ^^ptiica. 

I  Abdollatif,  Uelat  ie  I'Egypte,  chap.  U.     Soonmi,  Voyage  d'Egypte.  ''''J'\^J'^^}: . 
1  Norden.  Voyage,  p.  335.  ••  Niebuhr's  Arabia,  p.  151,  (in  Gcrmm.) 

h  Sicard.  Nouv.  BUm.  ii.  p.  143. 
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diga,  andibttonareetthiftled  kk  the  aaaie  Mtaatkm,  and  in  Ae  MigUwmteod  of 
Aa  towBUi  wmie  pot-beilNi.  FaiocMn  uififltiBgiinliedfor^iecultiTafttOB 
from  which  is  obtained  the  roae^water,  which  is  in  ao  great  request  over  the  East 
Pot-herba  are  also  produced  here,  and  a  Bitie  rice  in  the  tnunenae  ravines  irtach  go 
off  from  Dlahoon,  to  tiie  north  of  that  pro^ineeb  The  lowest  part  of  the  Egyptian 
tcrritoiy  abounds  in  rice  and  pot^eibs.  The  best  rice  grows  in  Ae  province  of  Da- 
mietta.  The  Kce  culture  was  introduced  under  the  Caliphs,  and  was  probably  bor- 
rowed from  the  Hindoos.*  Dtrara  and  mnuse  ave  atill  cultivated  in  the  Sharideb,  or 
the  ancient  Delta  of  tEe  east,  where  now  a  little  sugar-cane,  mdigo,  and  cotlon  are 
produced* 

MtmM  M.  I  Ail  lands  under  the  second  sort  of  culture  are  laid  out  in  artificial 
■■**'^  I  squares  separated  by  low  dykes  on  the  tops  of  which  a  small  chasDnel  ia 
formed.  These  channels  communicate  with  one  another.  The  water  is  niaed  by 
mtens  of  a  long  lever  provided  with  a  weight  behind,  which  assists  the  ascent  of  the 
bucket  hung  to  the  extremity  of  the  longest  arm,  and  which  a  man  depresses  by  a 
slight  exertion :  at  the  moment  of  its  ascent  the  water  is  emptied  into  a  reservoir  from 
wUch  it  flows  by  the  channels  to  the  spot  to  which  the  person  who  manages  the 
irrigation  chooses  to  direct  it  The  motion  of  the  lever  not  beh^  capable  of  raish]^ 
the  water  more  than  six  feet,  die  cultivators  are  obliged  to  provide  themselTea  with 
a  succession  of  basins  and  levers,  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  their  land  afaHOve  the 
level  of  the  river.  Various  o&er  machines  are  used  for  raising  water,t  particular^ 
the  Peratan  wheel,  driven  by  an  ox.  In  Faioom,  a  method  of  watering  the  land  is 
in  use  similar  to  that  which  prevails  in  certain  districts  of  China  and  Japan.  The 
waters  intended  for  irrigating  lands  situated  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  and  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  valley,  are  ih^t  raised  to  the  top  by  a  balance  called  ddoo^  or  shadoof. 
They  are  received  tato  horizontal'  rills,  and  then  desceiid  frini  one  rill  to  anotfier  to 
the  lower  terraces,  which  are  arranged  Uke  the  seats  of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  sides 
of  the  hills.  It  must-be  acknowledged,  however,  that  an  injudicious  waste  of  labotfr 
is  mcurred  by  raising  any  portion  of  the  water  higher  than  is  requisite  for  diibsing  it 
over  that  terrace  for  which  it  is  ultimately  designed. 

VMc  tamt,  I  Some  European  species  of  fruit  trees  do  not  grow  in  Egypt.  This  Li 
die  case  with  the  almond,  the  walnut,  and  the  cherry.];  'Hie  pear,  £e  apple,  the 
peach,  and  the  plum,  are  neither  so  plenty  nor  so  good  ;§  but  the  citrons,  lemons, 
oranges,  pomegranates,  and  apricots,  prosper,  along  with  the  banana, «  single  tree 
of  ^Mch  sometimes  produoes  500.  ||  The  sycamore,  or  fig  of  Pharaoh,  less  valued 
*  for  its  fruit  than  for  its  deep  and  broad  shade,  the  carob,  &e  jujube,  the  tamarind, 
and  other  trees,  are  cultivated,  but  none  of  them  are  equal  in  number  and  useful* 
ness  to  the  date  palm,  which  is  cultivated  both  in  lands  of  natural  and  those  of  arti- 
ficial irrigation,  ikoves  are  to  be  seen  consisting  of  800  ot*4M^  sometimes  of 
several  thousands ;  eacA  il  valned  at  one  piastre.  IT  The  oKta  tnm  is  only  met  with 
in  gardens,  but  there  are  some  ohve  plantations  in  Faioom,'Where^e  tnhalHtants 
Ttaei.  I  preserve  the  fruils  in  oil,  and  sell  them  all  over  Egypt    The  vine,  in 

ancient  times,  formed  an  interesting  branch  of  culture.  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
inflamed  their  voluptuous  imaginations  6y  drinking  the  juice  of  the  Mareotic  grapes. 
In  &e  days  of  Pliny,  Sebennytus  fiimised  the  Roman  tablet  with  their  choicest 
wineii.  At  present  the  vine  is  not  cultivated  in  Egypt  except  fisr  its  shade  and  ita 
grapes.  Some  Christians,  who  manufacture  an  indifferent-wine  in  Faioom,  form  a 
trery  insignificant  exception.  The  vines  of  Foua,  mentioned  by  trnvellers  of  the 
last  century,  are  no  longer  in  existence. 

ttepMiti.  I  A  large  and  beautiful  fruit  tree,  celebmted  among  the  ancients,  the 
persea  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  lehakh^o£  the  Arabians,  seems  to  have  disappeared 
fr<mi  the  Egyptian  soil,^*^  at  least,  naturalists  cannot  recognise  it  in  aay  of  the  species 

*  Haiielqaist.  Travels  in  Palestine,  p.  130.  (Geraurn.)  ' 

♦  Niebnhr,  tab.  vr.  ^g.  1,  2, 3, 4.  ♦  Maillet,  Descript  de  PEgypte,  il  285. 
4  See  Wanaleb,  Helat  delL  itat.  present,  p.  59. 

I  AbdoUatif,  tiad.  de  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  p.  37  et  106. 

^  Uaasekiuist^  138—133,  &c.  &c.  ••  Silvestre  de  Sacy, Notes sor  AbdoUatif,  47—72. 
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HOW  existiiig  in  that  country.  It  has  been  auppoaed  U>  be  the  agoacate  or  moe^^ 
of  St.  Domingo,  to  which,  in  consequence  of  this  conjecture,  botanists  have  given 
the  name  of  Lmtrua  j^eneo.*  Others  have  attecopted  ^  prove  the  identity  of  it 
with  the  sebesten,*!:  but  the  diiarences  are  too  glaring  to  vJHoyr  this  hypothesis  to  be 
tenable.  We  are  only  assured  by  positive  testimony  .ti^at  this  tree  had  become  rare, 
and  at  last  disappeared  before  the  year  700;  and  tWt  having  come  from  Persia, 
where  its  fruit  was  crude  and  bitter,  it  acy^rad  b^  culture  those  excellent  qualities 
for  which  it  was  so  celebrated ;  these  oircttmstanois  ought  to  have  led  naturalists  to 
look  for  this  tree  in  the  East  Indies. 

Another  production  of  £gypt,  which  makes  a  sreat  figure  in  the  writ-  tw  lotv^ 
ings  of  antiqui^,  is  the  loHta.  This  woid  wai|  tflJten  in  different  accep-  °SSS^  ^ 
tationa*!  The  plant  properly  called  the  lotus  is  a  species  of  nymp&oa,  ™'ww. 
or  water  lily,  which,  on  the  disappearance  of  the  inundation,  covers  all  the  canals 
and  pools  with  its  broad  round  leaves,  among  which  the  flowers,  in  the  form  of  cups 
of  bright  white  or  azure  blue,  rest  with  inimitable  grace  on  the  surfiu^e  of  the  water. 
There  are  two  species  of  the  k>tus,  the  white  and  the  blue,  both  known  to  the  an- 
cients, though  the  blue  kind  is  seldom  mentioned.  The  rose^y  of  the  Nile,  or  the 
Egyptian  bean,  which  is  frequently  carved  on  the  ancient  monuments  of  Egypt,  is 
not  at  present  found  in  that  country.  The  plant  would  have  been  unknown  to  natu- 
ralists if  they  had  not  found  it  in  India.  It  is  the  ^ymphcM  ndumbo  of  Linnffius. 
It  was  on  this  plant  that  the  lotus-eating  Egyptians  lived.  But  the  fruits  of  the  lotus, 
praised  by  Homer,  and  which  so  much  delighted  the  companions  .of  Ulyssesi  were 
those  of  the  modem  jujube,  or  Rhammu  loiua.  This  same  tree  is  described  by 
Theophrastus  under  the  name  of  the  lotus,  and  is  perhaps  the  dudaSCne  of  the  He- 
brew writings.  Lastly,  the  plant  called  by  Pliny  Faba  gracOf  or  loius^  is  the  Dto«- 
pyroi  htus^  a  sort  of  guayacana  or  ebony. — ^The  papyrusj  equally  celebrated  in 
anoient  times,  and  which  is  believed  to  have  di8am>eared  from  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
h^a  been  re-discovered  in  the  Cyperua  papyrus  of  LinnsBUfk  The  colocasiumy  so 
renpwed  in  antiquity,  is  still  cultivated  in  Egypt  for  the  sake  of  its  large  escdent 
roots. ' 

Egjrpt,  so  rich  in  cultivated  plants,  is  destitute  of  forests.  The  banks  |  form  tmiti 
of  the  river  and  of  the  canals  sometimes  present  us  with  coppices  of  acacia$  and 
nUmoim.  They  are  adorned  with  groves  of  rose  laurel,  of  wiUQws,  (the  SaUs  ban. 
of  FoQskal,)  saules-kalef,  cassias,  and  other  shrubs.  Faioom.contains  impenetrable 
hedges  q(  cmtHL  This  illusory  appearance  of  forests  furnishes  the  Egyptians  with 
no  firewood».and  all  that  they  make  use  of  is  brought  finom  Canunania.§  The  pea- 
sants bum  ooiMiuig>  which  &ey  collect  with  an  almost  ludicrous  solicitude.  Scarcely 
does  ona  of  iima%  animals  show  a  disposition  to  part  with  any  refuse,  when  the  pea- 
sant stretches  wt  his  hand  to  receive  it|| 

The  econoinisal  ymt  of  Egypt  presents  a  perpeti^al  cira^^of  labours 
and  ei^oymeols.— rljl  January,  lupins,  the  dolichos,  m^  cummin,  are 
sown  in  Upper  Egypt,  while  the  wheat  shoots  into  ear;  and  in  Lower 
Egypt  the  bettjNi  and  flax  are  in  flower.  The  vinOf  the  apricot,  and  the  palm  tree 
are  pruned.  Awards  the  end  of  the  month,  the  orange,  the  citron,  and  pomegranate 
trees  begin  to  be  covered  with  blossoms.  Sixgar  cane,  senna  leaves,  and  various 
kinds  of  pulse  and  trefoil  are  cut  down.  In  Felvua^  all  the  fields  are  verdant;  the 
sowing  <if  rice  begios;  the  first  barley  crop  is  harvested;  cabbages,  cucumbers,  and 
melons  ripen. — The  mpnth  of  March  is  the  blossoming  season  for  the  greater  part  of 
plants  and  shrubs.  The  com  sown  in  October  and  November  is  now  gathered.  The 
trees  which  are  not  yet  in  leaf  are  the  mulberry  and  the  beech. — ^The  first  half  of 
April  is  the  time  for  gathering  ros^.  Almost  eveiy  sort  of  com  is  cut  down  and 
sown  at  the  same  time.  Spelt  and  wheat  are  ripe,  as  well  as  the  greater  part  of 
leguminous  crops.    The  Alexandrian  trefoil  yields  a  second  crop. — The  harvest  of 

*  Clusiat,  Bavier,  pkuit.  hiator.  lib.  i.  cap.  3.  f  £k;hreber,  de  Persea  Comment  liL 

%  DesfonUines,  Mem.  de  rAcad£mie  d^  Sciences,  17d8.    Sprengel,  Specimen  Ani^q.  Bo- 
tan.    Delille,  Annales  du  Museum,  t  i.  p.  372.    Savigny,  dans  lea  Mem.  sor  I'Egypte,  i.  p.  105. 
4  Forskal,  Flora  £gypt  Arab.  Ivi.  I  Niebohr,  Voyage,  p.  151. 
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the  winter  grain  continues  during  the  month  of  May;  Ca99ia  fitMa  and  kean^  aie 
in  ^wer;  the  early  fnrits  are  g^ered,  such  as  grapes,  FhanK^'s  figs,  <»roks,  and 
dates. — Upper  Egypt  has  its  swgar  cane  harvest  in  June;  the  plants  <if  the  sandy 
grounds  now  begin  to  wither  and  die.— 'In  the  month  of  July,  rice,  maize, 'and  caaes 
are  planted,  flax  and  cotton  are  pulled:  ripe  grapes  are  abnhdttit  in  the  environs  of 
Cairo.  There  is  now  a  thiitl  crop  of  trefoil.  The  nenuphar  and  jesaaimne  flower 
in  August,  while  the  palm  trees  .and  vines  are  loaded  with  ripe  fruits,  and  the  melons 
by  tliis  time  have  become  too  watery; — Towards  the  end  of  September,  omnges, 
citrons,  tamarinds,  and  olives,  are  gaHiered,  and  a  second  crop  of  rice  is  cut  down. — 
At  this  time,  and  still  more  in  October,  all  sorts  of  grain  and  leguminous  seeds  are 
sown;  the  grass  grows  tall  enough  to  hide  the  cattle  from  the  observer's  view;  the 
acaciaa  and  other  thorny  shrubs  are  covered  with  odoriferous  flowers. — The  sowing 
continues  more  or  less  late  in  November,  according  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
waters  of  the  Nilerhave  retired.  The  com  begins  to  spring  before  tho  end  of  the 
month.  Tho  narcissuses,  the  violets,  and  the  colocnsias,  flower  on  the  dried  lands , 
the  nenu/fjutt  disappears  from  the  surface  of  the  waters ;  dates  and  the  sebcssten 
fruit  are  gathered.— «Tn  December,  the  trees  gradually  lose  their  foilage;  but  this 
symptom  of  autumn  is  compensated  by  other  appearances :  the  com,  the  long  gra^, 
and  the  flowers,  every  where  display  the  spectacle  of  a  new  spring.  Thus  in  Egyp^ 
the  land  is  never  at  rest.  Every  month  has  its  flowers,  and  all  the  seasons  their 
fruits.* 

AiMOMifc  I  The  animal  kingdom  of  Egypt  will  not  detain  us  long.  The  want  ot* 
meadows  prevents  the  multiplication  of  cattle.  They  must  be  kept  in  stables  during 
tho  inundation.  Tho  Mamelukes  used  to  keep  a  beautiful  race  of  saddle  horses. 
Asses,  mules,  and  camels,  appear  here  in  all  their  vigour.  The  numerous  buflaloes 
often  attack  the  Franks  on  account  of  their  strange  dress,  and  frequently  briight  co- 
lours, particularly  when  they  happen,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  British  soldiers,  to  be 
dressed  in  scariet.  in  Lower  Egypt  there  are  sheep  of  the  Barbary  breed.  Tlie 
large  beasts  of  prey  find,  in  this  country,  neither  prey  nor  cover.  Hence,  though 
the  jackal  and  hyena  are  common,  the  lion  is  but  rarely  seen  in  pursuit  of  the  gazelles 
OmodHe.  |  which  travorso  the  deserts  of  the  Thebaid.  The  crocodile  and  the  hxp- 
IM>potamu8,  these  primeval  inhabitants  of  the  Nile,  seem  to  be  banished  from  the 
Delta,  but  are  still  seen  in  Upper  Egypt  The  islands  adjoining  tho  cataracts  are 
sometimes  found  covered  with  flocks  of  crocodiles,  which  choose  these  places  for 
Hippopoti-  I  depositing  their  eggs.  The  voracity  of  the  hippopotamus  has,  by  anni- 
"^''  I  hilating  his  means  of  support,  greatly  reduced  the  number  of  luis  race. 

AbdoUatif,  with  some  justice,  denominates  this  ugly  animal  an  enormous  water-pij!. 
It  has  been  long  known  that  the  ichneumon  is  not  tamed  in  Upper  Kgypt  as  Buifon 
had  believed.  The  iohneuiaon  is  the  same  animal  which  the  aneieols  mention  imder 
that  name,  and  which  has  never  been  found  except  in  this  eounl9)i>  Zoology  ha^ 
lately  been  enriched  with  several  animals  brought  from  Egypt,  among  which  are  the 
jerboa,  the  Dipua  meridiami9y  a  new  species  of  hare,  a- new  fox,  a  hedgehog,  a  bat, 
and  four  species  of  rats,  two  of  which  are  bristly.  The  Coluber  Aiye  has  also  been 
found,  an  animal  figured  in  all  the  hieroglyphical  tables  as  the  emblem  of  provideiKe; 
and  the  Coluber  vtpero,  the  true  viper^f  the  ancients. 

FUk  I      The  NUe  seems  to  contain  some  singular  fishes  hitherto  unknown  to 

systematic  naturalists.  Of  this  the  Polyptera  &ic/tir,  described  by  G^ofiTroj^aint- 
Hilaire,!  is  a  very  remarkable  examine.  That  able  naturalist  observes,  in  g«oeraI, 
Binb.  I  that  the  birds  of  Egypt  do  not  much  differ  from  those  of  Europe.     He 

saw  the  Egyptian  swan  represented  in  all  the  temples  of  Upper  Egypt,  both  in  sculp- 
tures and  in  coloured  paintings,. and  entertains  no  doubt  diai  tins  bird  was  the  Cht- 
naiopex  of  Herodotus,  to  which  the  aneient  Eg3rptians  paid  divine  hcmouiB,  and  had 
even  dedicated  a  town  in  Upper  Egypt  called  chenoboscion.  It  is  not  pecuhar  (o 
Egypt,  but  is  found  all  over  Africa,  and  almost  all  over  Europe.    Tho  Ibis^  which 

*  Notdmeier»  Calendar.  JEgypt.  Oeconomic.  Gotting.  1792.  Fortkal,  HMSelquisti  Pocofce, 
Norden,  Niebuhr*  &c.  quoted  by  Nordnieier. 
t  Annales  du  Mut^um,  i.  p.  S7, 
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wtL3  believed  te  to  a  destrojer  of  seipentA,  uh  aceoiAog  to  the  observatioos  of  Gu- 
▼ier,  a  sort  of  Gurlewy  called  at  prosent  JiboohammB,  Mesaieiira  Grobert  and  GeoflT- 
roy-iSaint-Hiiaire  have  brought  home  uuamiies  of  thi»  animal,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared and  entombed  with  much  superatilioiis  care.* 

The  Sgyptiana  keep  a  great  quantity  of  bees,  and  traasport  them  up  and  down  the 
Nile,  to  give  them  the  advantage  of  the  different  climates,  and  the  different  produc- 
tions of  Upper  and  Lower  £gypt  The  hives  are  kept  in  the  boats.  The  bees  spread 
themaelvea  over  both  banks  of  the  river^  imqiiwl  of  food,  and  return  regularly  on 
board  in  the  evening. 


BOOK  LXI. 
EGYPT. 


PART  11. 

I  Inquiries  relative  to  the  Isikmua  of  Sues  and  the  extremity  of  the  .Arabian  Gulf. 

In  taking  a  view  of  the  outline  of  Africa,  and  tracing  the  physical  geography  of 
figypt,  an  interesting  and  curious  subject  must  have  suggested  itself  to  the  minds  of 
our  well  informed  readers.  We  have  deferred  the  examination  of  it  till  now,  that  we 
might  render  it  more  complete  by  making  it  the  subject  of  a  separate  book. 

Has  the  isthmus  of  Suez  always  existed?  Has  Africa  never  been  an  I  gmtioiu 
island?  Or  has  the  neck  of  land  which  connects  it  with  Abia  been  at  any  |  i«™i*«<>- 
time  much  narrower  than  now  ?  These  questions  have,  since  the  publication  of  the 
labours  of  the  Egyptian  Institute,  even  divided  intelligent  men  who  have  visited  the 
country. 

Let  us  begin  with  an  account  of  tiie  facts.  The  isthmus  in  its  present  state  is  a 
low  lying  land,  composed  of  shell  limestone  rocks,  mixed  with  strata  of  siliceous 
limestone,  and  partly  covered  with  sands,  or  with  saliae  marshes.  In  several  places 
the  solid  strata  are  with  difficulty  perceived  by  their  slight  mdulalfions ;  in  the  northern 
jyart,  in  particular,  there  is  a  vast  plain,  varied^ only  by  ^e -^neiinalities  created  by 
sand  hills.  In  !he  i^dle  of  its  breadth,  the  ridges  of  the  hills  show  their  bare 
heads  at  certain'^tittices,  like  a  series  of  large  steps.  To  the  east,  the  south-east, 
and  the  south-west,  the  mountain  chains  of  Arabia  ^etrsea  and  of  Egypt  skirts  at  a 
distance  the  table  land  of  the  isthmus,  which  is  terHiinated  at  the  Red  Sea.t  The 
lake  Biricet-el-Ballah  adjoining  lake  Menzaleh,  Temsah  or  Crocodile  Lake,  and  the 
almost  dry  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  form,  from  north  to  south,  a  series  of  depres- 
sions, interrupted  only  by  stripes  of  low  land.  The  Hne^  prolonged  on  one  side  to 
the  mouth  of  Tm6h,  and  on  the  other  to  the  point  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  marks  the 
naturd  boundary  of  Africa.  The  breadth  of  the  isthmus,  in  a  straight  line,  is  378,844 
feet,  or  nearly  seventy-two  miles. 

The  surface  of  this  isthmus  generally  declines  from  the  shores  of  the  j  JSSiSfrf' 
Red  Sea  towards  those  of  the  Mediterranean.     The  level  of  the^latter  |  therarfhce. 
sea  is  thirty  fhet  lower  Hian  that  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.|    There  is  a  similar  descent 

*  M^moire  sur  PIbis»  par  M.  Cuvier^ 

t  Rozidres,  daxu  la  deicription  de  I'Bgypte,  Antiquit^s ;  M^moires,  i.  p.  136.  et  la  carte 
hydrographiaue  de  la  Baaie-Egypte,  de  Jf,  L^pere. 

t  Bescription  de  I'Egypte,  etat  modeme,  i.  p.  54^—57^160 — 176.  M^moirea  sur  le  canal 
dea  deux  mere,  par  If.  L^pere,  et  le  Tableau  des  ^nTelle^lena  dans  1' Atlaa. 
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towards  the  Deka  and  the  k^«fthewrer  Nib.-  ThdleniiiAlmmkm^^kBKk 
at  Cairo  at  its  lowest^  in  1198,  ISM,  and  ISOOy  was  nine  feet  kHrerlhan  tfie  maSm 
of  the  gulf  at  low  water.  Bat  the  Nile  risiog  aiiteen  eubits  by  the  NiloB>rteg,ii 
nine  feet  higher  than  the  Red  Sea  at  high  water,  and  fourteen  higher  than  tiie  aam 
sea  at  low  water*  Besides  these  leading  ineHnationa  of  the  ainface,  tbero  ia  a  paw 
ticttlar  one  in  the  middle  of  the  istiuMis.  The  deep  hasin  catted  the  Bifttar  LaiBcslB 
more  than  fiflj-four  feet  lower  thaa  the  level  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  waters  of  whick 
would  enter  and  fill  it,  if  they  im^b  ao*  pievented  by  a  little  sandy  isthnma  ahaai 
three  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  another  part  the  valley  oi  Salmbliyari  mi 
that  of  Ooady-Toomylat  open  to  the  waters  of  the  Nile,  during  its  rise,  an  eotaaoe 
into  the  Bitter  Lakes. 

cmueqaeniM  I  From  this  account,  it  follows  that  the 'Red  Sea  never  could  havaee- 
of  id  lereL  |  ^upiod  the  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes  in  a  constant  manner,  becauae  ia 
waters,  if  raised  sufficiently  high  to  form  such  a  communication,  would  have  fbaa^ 
no  barrier  to  the  north  of  that  basin :  they  would  have  flowed  all  the  way  to  the  Nik 
by  the  Ras-el-Ooadi,  and  to  the  Mediterranean  by  the  Ras-el-Mayah.  The  taa 
seas  thus  brought  into  mutual  contact  would  have  reached  a  common  level,  and  lk 
strait  would  have  become  permanent  We  do  not  deny  the  possibility  of  a  aoddea 
violent  irruption,  but  only  that  of  a  permanent  communication* 

But  it  wiU  be  said,  Uie  Mediterranean  may  have  been  form^y  Aa^ 
or  forty  feet  higher  than  now ;  in  that  case  it  must  have  covered,  ia  i 
great  measure,  the  Delta  and  the  isthmus ;  it  must  have  penetrated  orii 
the  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  from  which  it  is  now  only  separated  by  a  tongae  cf 
low  land,  which  perhaps  has  not  always  existed.  This  is  the  only  rational  hjptA^ 
sis  that  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  an  ancient  strait  in  this  sim 
tion.  But  it  is  evidently  a  hypothesis  which  goes  back  to  an  epoch  anterior  U>  bj^ 
tory,  for  no  authentic  testimony  <^  such  a  state  of  things  is  now  in  existence.  Ifi 
vague  traditions  mentioned  by  Homer  and  Strabo  on  the  separation  of  the  ialaff 
Pharos  from  the  continent,  would  not  even  on  the  sjrstem  of  those  who  believe  Ihea^ 
afford  proof  of  so  great  a  change.  But  these  traditions  when  duly  weighed,  pnvs* 
in  fact,  nothing  at  all ;  for  the  removal  of  Pharos  from  the  river  of  Egypt  to  a  dv- 
tance  of  seven  days  sail,  may  be  found,  perhaps,  along  the  present  coast,  taking  Ai 
Sebennitic  mouth  for  that  by  which  Menelaus  entered.  It  ia  also  possible  that  iki 
Delta,  inhabited  by«avage  shepherds,  was  not  yet  separated  from  the  kingdoflitf 
Thebes,  or  Egypt  properly  sa  called.  At  all  events,  an  account  so  vague  cannot  ki 
received  as  a  historical  pMof. 

Shells,  crystals  of  aea  salt,  and  brackish  waters  are  found  eveiy  where,  erean 
the  centre  of  Afriaa*  Xhefe  remains  of  ancient  catastrophes,  havajiothing  in  co» 
mon  with  events  hahMlging  lo  historical  epochs. 

One  plausible  geogra|ihieal  proof  has  been  brought  forwwd  to  show  that  theUnia 
Fodiion  or  I  of  the  l£sd  Sea  have  been  contracted.  This  is^0e  poaitimi  ofHerSaf^ 
Herflopoiif.  |  ^.^  yf^  ^^^y  discuss  anew  this  important  questiim.  defending,  vtt 
certain  modifications,  and  by  aame  new  arguments,  the  hypothesflbf  M.  d' Anv2a 
against  the  opinions  of  Messrs.  Gosselin  and  Roziere ;  we  shall  Kmr  that  this  If- 
pothesis  does  not  lead  to  the  consequences  which  Messrs.  Lep^  and  Duboia-Ajac 
have  drawn  from  it  wUh  regard  to  the  contraction  of  the  gulf. 

Some  insurmountable  argum^its  concur  to  place  the  city  of  HerSopoUs^  menliooi^ 
by  Strabo,  Eratosthenes,  and  the  Itineraries,  at  Abookesheyd,  in  the  valley  of  Sabab- 
HerAf^fia  it  I  hyar,  to  the  north-west  of  the  Bitter  Jiakes.  We  do  not  indeed  beliefe 
M  picbom.  I  ()j|3  ^y  ^^  1^3  identical  with  the  P^^mws  of  Herodotus,!  and  the  PiAm 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptuie9.§  The  Seventy  interpreters,  and  the  Coptic  tranalatnr,  not 
only  agree  indeed  in  considering  Pithom  and  BerihpoUa  as  identical,  but  in  confona^ 

*  Dolomieu,  Joumal  de  Phynque,  t  xlii. 

t  Duboifl-Aym6,  sur  les  anciennes  liroites  de  la.<«lf$r  Rouge.    Descript.  de  TEgypte,  ^iBt 
modeme,  i.  187,  &c.  Lepire,  M^m.  sur  le  canal  de54aux  mere.  IbkU  Append.  iL  w.  147,  Ik. 
i  Herodot  ii.  158.    Steph.  Byz.  in  voce. 
§  Ifizod.  i.  11.  compare  d'AnTtlle,.M^m.  sur  I'Egypte,  p.  123—134. 
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ng  tliein  vriik  Rmnmi  die  eapital  of  *•  laai  of  ttodbea/  iM  abode  of  the  Israel- 
tee.  But,  ae  Heiodeliui  makee  Patmma  the  mPb'  of  the  higjarting,  and  not  of  the 
«nniDatioB  of  the  eanal  ef  the  twe  aeaa^*  it  is  evideal  Aal  tbul  phi^  eannot  be  at  a 
^at  distaneef  from  &o  MilOi.  We  thiak  that  Pithom  oerrei^ndB  to  the  fortified 
>lace  caMed  Thou  in  the  Itiaeraiy  of  AaiteaiBafly  aad  TohuB  m  the  Aceoant  of  the 
Empire,  a  place  situatedi  at  the  very  point  at  which  the  eanal'  entera  the  desert^  and 
ivhere  the  iniindatioas  genetally  tetmiaale.  Herodotoa  having  seen  these  piaeee 
trhile  the  waters  w^re  at  their  height,  nay  hafToMieved  that  the  eanal  began  here ; 
pst  Heroopelie  ie  certainly  the  sane  oitjr  wkk  t|ni  called  JHerof  in  Antoninus's  I^ 
iferaij,  a»d  in  Stephen  of  Byzanliiun.  Thb  het  lesticographer  gives  us  a  formal 
issurance  of  it  The  measoremenia  of  the  itineraij  in  the  most  authentic  manu- 
scripts, correspond  well  with  the  sitnation  of  the  vmy  vemarki^le  ruins  discovered  at 
Ibookesheydy  among  which  is  recognized  a  caravansera,  an  evidence  of  the  busy 
rade  which  must  have  been  carried  on  at  that  j^ace. 

In  ordw  to  assist  our  readera  in  forming  a  proper  idea  of  the  argu«  I  Mi«BMeia»> 
nent,  we  have  reduced  the  distances  of  tl^  ancient  and  modem  places  |  ilSm^^ 
o  the  form  of  a  table* 


The  places,  according  to  the  ancient  and 
modem  name*. 


Distances  l>y  the 
Itinerams. 


In  Koman  lln  English 
miles.     I      feet. 


lieasared  distances  on 

the  bydrographic  chart 

of  Lower  Egypt. 


Babylonia  (Old  Cairo) 

Ilcliou  (Ruins  of  Hcliopolis)  -  -  - 
Seen©  Yetcranorum  (Menair)  •  - 
Vicus  Judaaorum  (Befbcis)  -  -  -  - 
Thou  or  Tohum  (Pithom.  Abbasab)  - 
Hero  or  Heroopolis  (Cherosh.  Abou- 

kesheyd)     -i------ 

Scrapeum  (Ruins  to  the  north  of  the 

Bitter  Lakes} 

Clysma  (Ruins  of  Kolzoom  to  the  north 
of  Bues) •    •* 


XII 

IVIII 

XII 

XII 

XXIV 

XVII 


67,994 
86,992 
67,994 
67,994 

115,988 

96,832 

241^47 


•63,136 

63,880 
54,120 
65,600 

108,080 

75,440 

'229,600  by  the  west 

side  of  the  lakes. 

239,440  by  tho  east 

of  tho  lakes. 


CXLVI 


716,431 


904,296 


If  it  is  considered  tbai^  we  do  not  know  the  windings  of  the  jroad,  and  can  only  form 
in  imperfect  estimate  of  them,  the  coincidence  between  the  sums  total  of  the  mea- 
surements will  appear  very  striking.  But  it  is  farther  possible  to  remove  the  dis- 
Lgrcement  of  sottie  of  the  partial  numbers ;  for  the  Itinerary  in  anotlier  passage  gives 
he  distances  from  Heliopolis  to  Thou  in  the  following  manner; 


Names  of  Places. 

Distances  in  the  Itinerary. 

Distances 
by  the 
Chart 

From  HeHou  to  Scense  Vetcranorum 
From  Seen®  to  Thou     -    -    -    - 

XIV  m.  p. 
XXVI 

67,669 
126,719 

68,880 
119,720 

XL 

193,378 

188,600 

^   See  the  test,  vmk  ^l  dsri  rw  Ni/ai^  t6  vJj^  nV  eunuv  (tiIf  ^a^c;;^«).  mtm  /^  KXt^ngdi  wlyw 
t  The  name  has  been  written  Uer6  like  Heliuv  the  tenainalioo  i>«tft  being  understood. 
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The-testimoiqr  of  SiMbo,  or  oftfie  a«ilK>n  whom  he  has  fottoMd,  k  perfeedy  re« 
conciled  with  that  of  fiNoplninw  and  of  the  Itineiarj.  This  geogiapher  ^dopU  ex- 
preeslj  a  paaaage  of  Eralostheiiefl  which  runs  thm:  **  After  the  city  of  Heroopohs, 
wMc&M  Oft  tteJVUe,  we  find  the  extieaiitj  of  Ae  Arabian  Gal£'^  ThmBanepoUi 
must  be  aitQated  in  a  place  where  the  watera  of  the  Nile  can  paoa,  oooaequeiitij  <Mk 
a  canal  connected  with  that  river.  How  coaid  Heaan*  Ooeaehn  and  &OKiere  orer- 
look  an  authorrgr  so  formal  and  ao  worthy  of  confidence? 

oiriwiiaM.  I  'ne  other  paaaam  of  Bimha  and  of  PJiny  do  not  contradict  one  an* 
other.  Sometimea  it  ia  aaaerted  ihal  Arvopolw  ia  near  Armuoty  or  CUopatnM^  whkh 
ia  on  the  galf,t  but  we  are  not  to  eendade  with  confidence  that  theae  authors  place 
BmwtpcUs  itaelf  inimedialely  on  the  guH*.  Sonetimes  we  are  told  that  the  Hero- 
opolitan  gulf  derives  its  name  from  this  city,  idiich  ia  in  ita  neighbourhood.  But  wc 
must  not  give  these  words  a  meaning  in  contradiction  with  other  more  positive  ex- 
pressions. The  example  of  the  gulf  of  Lyons  shows  that  it  is  not  neoeaaaij  that  a 
city  should  be  on  the  very  shores  of  a  gulf  to  which  it  gives  its  \ 


Mythoksiod  I  Some  mytiiological  traditions  brou^t  forward  In  this  discussioii  maj 
^"^^^^^'^  I  furnish  a  subject  for  fresh  local  research.  ^*  Hero  or  Hero9,  is  a  city  of 
Egypt  called  also  Haimos,  (blood)  because  T^hon  being  there  strack  vnth  a  thun- 
darbolt,^  stained  the  ground  with  hjs  blood."  But  Herodotus  tells  us  of  a  place  called 
Erythr^^BohB,  that  is  «<  Red  clay."§  Now  Typhon  was  called  by  the  Egyptiaos 
Boakf  or  the  red,  and  the  words  *'  red  earth,"  or  ^<  earth  of  Typhon"  were  in  their 
language  translated  into  Chero8h.\\  Is  it  not  probable  that  Herodotus  has  given  a 
simple,  and  Stephanus  a  poetical  translation  of  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  city  of  Tj- 
phon?  The  true  name  of  this  city,  Cherosh,  oreserved  in  the  Itineraries,  has  thus 
been  trai»formed  byi^e  Greeks  into  HeroopotU^  or  **  the  city  of  heroes."  To  gire 
these  connections  of  circumstances  the  force  of  an  argument,  it  would  be  flnfficieui 
to  find  near  the  locality  which  we  assign  to  HeroopoUst  a  soil  composed  of  red  claj. 
^mitMiam.  I  Tlie  position  of  Hero^poUa,  or  rafner  JBmw,  or  C&ero«&,  being  fixed 
by  the  Itinerary  to  the  north-west  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  it  is  evident  that  thia.city  never 
could,  at  least  not  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  be  found  on  the  shores  of  the  Ked  Sea. 
For,  as  the  levels  of  the  ground  demonstrate,  if  the  waters  of  that  sea  had  filled  the 
basin  of  the  lakes  and  the  valley  Sababhyar,  they  would  also  have  come  in  contact 
with  those  of  the  Nile.  There  would  have  been  a  real  strait,  and  the  execution  of  a 
canal  would  have  been  superfluous.  But  as  the  basin  in  Strabo's  time  conununicated 
with  the  Red  Sea  by  a  canal,  apd  could  at  pleasure  be  filled  with  the  waters  of  that 
sea,  the  basin  might  with  some  reason  be  considered  as  a  prolongation  of  the  gulf, 
and  Heroopolis  spoken  of  as  the  place  where  the  navigation  of  small  boats  com- 
menced,— as  the  seat  of  a  great  trade  both  maritime  and  inland,  and  a  city  worthy 
of  giving  its  name  to  the  gulf. 

Having  hiUierto  intentionally  kept  Ptolemy  out  of  view,  we  now  proceed  to  com- 
ment on  his  evidence,  %hich  appears  to  be  at  utter  varianoewith  all  the  attempts  at 
conciliation  in  which  we  have  been  engaged. 

Tbe  Heroopo-  i  When  the  canal,  neglected  and  deserted,  no  longer  supported  the 
luorpcoieoijr.  |  commerce  of  Heroopolis,  it  is  probable  that  the  inhabitants  tranafeircd 
their  abode  to  a  place  nearer  the  gulf  itself,  or  rather  were  removed  to  another  citv 
which  may  have  taken  the  name  of  Heroopolis,  on  becoming  the  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict or  prefecture. 

This  new  Heroopolis,  the  only  one  known  to  Ptolemy,  may  have  been  properly 
placed  by  that  geographer  in  a  latitude  a  little  north  of  Suez.  We  think  that  this 
second  Heroopolis,  marked  in  Ptolemy's  tableB,ir  occupied  a  place  marked  by  some 
ruins,  to  the  north-east  of  the  end  of  the  gulf:  which  agrees  sufficiently  well  with  M. 

*  Ai&ri  M  H^  flr^MoK,  Srit  Wt  w^  i^  ffihif  fiCxJit  'A^aiCm  atkn,  Geogr.  lib.  zvL  p.  YGT^  A]- 
melov. 

f  UXMo-iof  ^l  Tvc  Ai^tfont  «t}  Nt  twr  'H^y  ««Aif,  uai  9  KMairanrf}s  h  w^  f^vx'*  '^"*  'AcoCm/  mbjou,  G6of;. 
lib.  xvii.  p.  804. 

^  Stephanas  de  Urb.  §  Euterpe*  Cap.  3. 

I  Hpnnipl^e,  Geograpb.  Ucrodot.  p.  72.  T  Ftolcm^e^  Geoig.  lib.  iv.cap.  5,  T. 
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Gosadni'fl  opintODy  in  tli«  other  parti  of  mMA  wo  do  boI  feo^umce.*  Tbeie  niiat 
ewmot  belong  to  JrmnoB^  sumained  Chopalri$^  as  tho  oogiaeora  of  the  French  army 
of  K^pt  beUeved ;  for  that  cit j  wm,  aocotding  to  one  tp4o  urae  jprobably  an  actual 
obeenrer,  aitoated  at  the  end  of  the  canal  of  Uie  twoaet^  ;t  and  it  wa«  in  this  har- 
bour that  iChua  Crallus  collected  the  war  gallejs  ialeoded  to  act  against  the  Arabians. 
This  passage,  overlooked  in  recent  discussionSy  seems  to  fix  the  position  oTArswoe 
CUopatrU  to  the  north  of  Kolzoom.  The  small  creek  which  forms  the  inner  bar- 
bour  of -fioes,  corresponds  to  the  Charandafiatfl  of  Pliny,  where  this  Roman  geo- 
grapher seems  to  place  also  the  small  plaee  .ieMius,§  probably  Bir-Suese,  and  the 
Ihmian^  or  lower  harbour,  ||  which  may  repreaevt  the  town  of  Sues  itself. 

The  whole  of  the  obscurity  attached  to  the  Heroepolis  of  Ptolemy  i  PtMoa«r 
will  not  be  removed  unless  we  can  also  fix  the  position  of  C/y«iia,  which  I  ^'3^**^ 
was  at  first  oaVf  a  strong  hold.  IT  The  hypothesis  of  the  Teamed  M.  Gosaelin,  of 
there  being  two  pkces  called  Clysma,  falls  to  the  ground  with  the  false  version  of 
M.  De  Guignes,  on  which  it  was  founded :  it  is  proved  tbat  no  Arabian  author  baa 
said  what  this  orientalist  has  ascribed  to  Ibn-al-Vardi.**  All  the  oriental  writers 
acquiescing  in  a  tradition  universal  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  place  K<rf- 
zoom,  or  Clysma,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Suez,  where  Niebuhr  saw  its  ruins.  The 
meaning  of  the  Greek  name  also  shows  that  this  fortresstt  >nust  have  been  situated 
near  the  sloiee  which  dammed  up  the  canal.  The  same  position  is  assigned  to  it 
by  the  measurements  of  the  Itinerary,  if  from  Serap^um  we  follow  the  sinuosities  of 
the  west  bank  of  the  Bitter  Lakes.  The  table  seems,  indeed,  to  place  Clyama  on 
the  other  side  of  the  canal,  and  also  of  the  gulf;  but,  as  the  distance  given  in  the 
tables  would  remove  its  mtuation  to  Arabia  Petrasa,  and  farther  south  than  the  foun- 
tains of  Moses,  this  obscure  passage  can  neither  support  the  one  nor  the  other  side 
of  the  questions  now  under  discussion. 

The  name  of  the  fortress  seems  to  have  been  ailerwards  given  to  the  town  which 
it  commanded.  But  was  this  town  still,  after  the  Arabian  conquest,  the  ancient  Ar- 
sinoe,  to  the  north  of  dytmoj  or  the  modem  city  of  Suez,  to  the  south  of  it  ?  The 
passages  quoted  from  the  Arabian  authors  furnish  no  data  on  the  question.  At  all 
events,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  name  of  Clymna  was,  from  the  city,  given  also  io 
the  gulf.^1  It  is  in  imitation  of  the  Greeks,  that  the  Arabians  said,  the  sea  of  £ol- 
xoom,  an  observation  which  escaped  the  leamed  commentator  of  Edrisi.  The 
name,  then,  might  naturally  be  given  to  the  chain  of  mountains  bounding  the  west 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez;  though  we  must  not  look  there  for  a  city  of  the  same 
name.  ^ 

This  discnssion  leaving  no  doubt  respecting  the  position  <ef  the  city  I  cmm  «r  n^ 
of  Clynaay  we  ask,  why  Ptolemy  has  removed  it  so  fas  to  the  south,  by  |  '«»r'«"w». 
placing  it  at  least  forty  minutes  (miles)  from  his  Heroopolis  ? — The  answer  is  easy. 
He  only  knew  the  position  of  Clysma  by  its  distance  from  the  imcient  HeroopolUf 
which  is  not  much  less  than  forty  minutes,  and  he  transferred  this  same  distance  to 
the  south  of  the  nsur  Hereopolis. 

Ptolemy's  text,  thus  explained,  furnishes  no  argument  for  or  against  |  Cmdmritm. 
tho  contraction  of  the  sea  :  It  doos  not  oppose  it,  for  the  position  of  the  old  Here- 
opolis, the  principal  proof  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  contraction  is  independent  of  that 
which  Rolemy  gives  to  the  new  city  of  that  name.  Nor  does  it  favour  the  hypo- 
thesis ;  for  New  Heroopolis  and  Arsuioe  were  of  contemporaneous  existence  with 
the  fortress  of  Clysma ;  the  one  was  the  capital  of  the  name  or  district,  the  other, 

•  lUchercbea  sur  la  G«ogr.  de  Grecs,  ii.  p.  166. 183.  278. 

t  Keut^  %JJ»wsvr(iik  ti^  w^ot  tS  irtfXtu?  iMm  Tt  diro  tw  Hiikof^  Geogr.  lib.  Z¥i.  p.  S37,  ed. 
Caunb.  ••  Amnem  qui  Arsinoen  pnefluit,  PtoUmKum  appelUvit"    PUn.  ly.  p.  39. 

*  This  word  seems  to  be  Arabic,  or  from  the  Hebrew  verb  n'U)  perfodit. 

S  From  Aitn,  a  fountain.  I  Erom  m  lower.  1  K«f^«v,  ^$Mr. 

**  Qaatremere,  Mem.  Hiitor.  et  Geog^ph.  t.  p.  179. 

ft  KXtfT/uA,  irrigation,  inundation,  sometimes  sif^tfies  the  same,  as  hxvtn^,  a^itter,  a  syringe. 
Lucian,  in  the  PseuthmanHtt  speaking  of  this  place,  couples  with  it  the  article^  ri  MAy^f»m9t9 
J.  e.  the  dam  or  floodgate.    Strabo  speaks  of  a  ufjtnc  Ei^ia^sc. 

4t  Philostorg,  Hist.  Eccleaiast  iii.  chap.  6. 
Vol.  II.— 3  K 
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like  the  port  of  Sues  now,  wu  the  point  of  departure  for  shipe.  We  hwre  no  eti- 
dence  that  the  new  Herooptdis  was  on  the  very  shore  of  the  gulf,  and  that  the  latta 
musti  therefore,  have  retired  5790  yards,  as  Goeeelin  mamtains.* 

Having  shoim  that  the  topogiaphy  of  Heroopolts,  agreeable  to  the 
system  of  d*AnyilIe,  does  not  lead  necessarily  to  the  inference  <^  a  change 
in  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  we  should  now  discuss  the  actual  measures 
which  the  ancients  have  left  us  of  the  breadth  of  the  isthmus.  But  our  uncertaiiity 
respecting  the  value  of  the  $iadium  renders  the  discussion  fruitless.  If  the  thousand 
stadia  assigned  by  Herodotus  were  Sgyptian  stadia  of  108  yards,  they  would  bring 
the  extremity  of  the  gulf  only  to  the  south  end  of  the  Bitter  Lakes*  But  these  lakes 
being  considerably  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  latter  could  not  hare 
stopped  at  this  point,  where  no  barrier  was  presented  to  it.  The  900  stadia  of  Strabo, 
and  the  817  of  Marinus  Tyrius,  considered  as  Egyptian  stadia,  favour  tiomewhat 
more  the  contraction  of  the  isthmus,  but  without  being  quite  decisive.  If  we  reckon 
them  as  stadia  of  700  to  the  degree,  these  measures  support  the  opinion  that  the 
state  of  the  isthmus  has  not  altered.'f 

ont^wmnT  I  ^^  ^*  ""*^  ^^^  every  fact  into  view,  we  acknowledge  that  the  marcii 
hi  Mowi.  I  of  the  Isrealites  in  leaving  Egypt,  has  furnished  an  argument  for  a  coxh 
traction  of  the  gulf.];  This  hne  of  march  would  appear  more  probable,  if  we  should 
suppose  that  the  Red  Sea  extended  as  high  as  Sab&-Hbyar ;  we  should  then  conceive 
that  this  fugitive  tribe,  coming  firom  the  neighbourhood  of  Abbaseh  and  of  Belbeifl, 
and  bedding  their  course  to  the  desert,  fell  in  with  the  sea  in  the  neighbouritood  of 
Heroopolis,  and  had,  in  consequence  of  an  extraordinary  tide,  or  a  violent  wind, 
found  the  isthmus  dry,  which  at  present  separates  the  Gulf  of  Suez  from  the  basin 
of  the  Bitter  Lakes. 

This  view  of  the  matter  would  be  very  favourable  to  an  improved  interpretation  of 
a  passage^  in  which  the  translators  have  made  the  author  of  ^e  Books  of  Hoses 
aay,  (Exodus,  chap.  xiv.  verse  22d  and  29th)  that  the  waters  stood  up  oa  the  left 
and  on  the  right  of  the  Israelites  like  a  wall,  but  where  the  text  only  says  that  tbe 
waters  were  iS^e  a  wall,  or  a  rampart,  on  their  left  and  on  their  right.  An  amy,  in 
fret,  passing  between  the  Gulf  and  the  Bitter  Lakes  would  have  both  flanks  covmd 
m  this  manner. 

An  argument  is  furnished  by  the  pretended  identity  of  Heroopolis  with 
the  Baal-Zephon  of  the  Hebrew  text.||  Sephon,  or  Sophon,  we  aie 
told,  is  one  of  lihe  names  of  Typhon;  and  the  city  of  Cherosh,  Heme, 
or  Heroopolis,  is  tbe  ci^  of  Typhon.*  The  Israelites,  before  passing  the  sea,  en- 
camped opposite  to  BawkZephon:  that  town  must,  therefore,  have  been  only  a  short 
way  from  the  shores  of  tllegnlf. 

This  argument,  drawn  from  etymology,  however,  admits  of  a  corresponding  reply. 
Baal-ZephonlT  liieraliy  signifies  <'the  Lord  of  the  North ;"  and  n^y  be  applied  to 
any  city  to  the  north  of  the  termination  of  the  gulf  opposite  to  Ajerood,  or  Hagirood, 
which  to  us  appears  identical  with  the  Hachirotk  of  Moses* 

The  narrative  of  the  Hebrew  legislator,  though  simple,  and-cancying  convictioo 
along  with  it,  is  not  sufficientAjTcircumstantial  to  allow  us  to  entertam  a  hope  of  ex- 
plaining it.  The  poetic  hymn  with  which  it  is  accompanied,  and  which  contains  the 
most  important  details,  does  not  admit  of  a  precise  interpretation.  All  the  informa- 
tion that  these  records  give  us  in  physical  geognq>hy  is,  that  in  former  times,  as  in 
our  own,  the  level  of  the  gulf  was  liable  to  considerable  variation  from  the  influence 
of  the  tides  and  the  wmds. 

*  Recherche*  «ur  la  Geographie,  ii.  p.  184w 

t  Koziere,  M^moire  Mir  la   g^graphie  compar^e  de  Visthroe  de  Sues.— Description  de 
I'Egypte,  voK  i. 

#  Baron  Castaz,  an  unpublished  report  on  the  H^moire  of  Dubois-Aym^. 
§  Exod.  xiv.  22—29. 

"  Numbers,  chap,  xzxiii.  v.  7.  Esod.  chap.  xiv.  v.  3.  J.  J.  U.  Fonter,  Epist,  38»  29.  Hennicke» 
Herodoti,  p.  72, 
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If  the  isfiiinafl  of  Suez  has  not  undergone  any  change  within  the  limits  I  emit  or  ^  ' 
of  history,  particularly  no  remarkable  contraction,  if  a  natural  communi-  |  <^"*^ 
cation  between  the  two  aeas  has  never  existed  within  the  periods  of  human  record, 
we  know  that  industry  has  attempted  to  open  by  ait,  a  passage  which  nature  had  de» 
nied.  The  forming  of  a  canal  between  the  two  seas  has  been  the  subject  of  many 
projects  and  many  discussions*  The  engineers  of  the  French  army  of  the  east  as- 
certained the  traces  and  remains  of  a  canal,  with  a  most  satisfactory  precision.  The 
canal  goes  from  Balbeis  (Vkus  Judatontm)  on  the  old  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile, 
now  the  canal  of  Menedji,  to  Abbas^h,  the  ancient  Thou.  There  it  enters  the  narrow 
▼alley  of  Arabes-Tonmylat,  the  level  of  which  is  thirty-two  or  thirty4hree  feet  lower 
than  that  of  the  Red  Sea.  Several  portions  of  the  bed  of  the  canal  are  still  in  such  a 
state  as  to  require  nothing  except  cleaning.  It  passes  on  to  Abookesheyd,  which  is 
considered  as  identical  wiUi  the  old  Heroopolis.  The  basin  of  the  Bitter  Lidces  might 
have  been  filled  at  pleasure  from  the  waters  of  the  Nile;  beyond  this  basin,  the 
traces  of  the  canal  re-appear  in  the  isthmus  which  separates  the  lakes  from  the  Red 
Sea,  and  show  that  the  canal  was  continued  the  whole  way.*  But  to  I  And^aHf 
what  age  and  to  what  potentate  is  this  great  work  to  be  referred?  Without  |  ^  *^  **^ 
noticing  the  fabulous  tiroes  of  Sesostris  and  Menelaus,  there  are  two  kings  better 
known  in  history,  Necho  and  Psammetichus,  neitheir  of  whom  appears  to  us  to  have 
been  its  author.  They,  like  Darius,  were  prevented  by  the  dread*  of  seeing  Egypt 
inundated  by  the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  which  were  known  to  have  a  higher  level 
than  the  Nile.  It  would  have  been  a  sacrilegious  act  to  have  thus  admitt^  the  ma* 
lignant  Typhon  into  the  happy  empire  of  Osiris;  The  use  of  locks  and  floodgates 
was  unknown,  which  would  Imve  protected  the  Egyptian  fields  from  this  imaginary 
danger.  The  Ptolemies,  according  to  Strabot  who  had  travelled  in  Egypt,  completed 
the  canal.  According  to  Pliny,  they  only  brought  it  as  far  as  the  basin  of  the  Bitter 
Lskea.'l  The  former  of  these  authors  makes  Phacusa  the  point  at  which  the  canal 
commnnicatetlwith  the  Nile,  which  would  suppose  this  canal  to  be  a  different  one 
firom  that  which  has  been  recently  traced.  The  latter  gives,  in  Roman  paces,  the 
exact  measures  of  the  length  of  the  canal  from  Balbeis  to  the  Bitter  Lakes,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  total  distance  of  the  Golf  of  Suez  from  ther  Nile,  both  of  which  mea- 
surements are  found  correct  If  so  well-informed  a  writer  believed  that  the  canal  did 
not  extend  to  the  Red  Sea,  which  its  vestiges  show  it  to  have  done,  we  here  find  a 
proof  that  the  navigation  of  it  had  been  relinguished.  Perhaps  the  sluices  had  not 
been  well  constructed,  or  it  had  been  found  more  convenient  and  piofitable  to  convey 
merchandise  by  the  harbours  o(  Myoi-'Hormoi  and  Bereaiee*  The  emperor  Adrian, 
who  caused  a  caaal  to  be  formed  to  the  east  of  the  Nile,  ealled  Trajanvs  JhnnUy  and 
which  went  off  from  Babylonia,  seems  to  have  intended  it  solely  for  irrigations,  by 
means  ef  which  the  province  of  Augustamnica  was  rendered  a  Aouriahing  country. 

But  the  Arabians,  particularly  El-Magrizi  and  El-Makyn,  attest  that  this  canal 
was  opened  f^in  by  order  of  the  Caliph  Omar,  and  was  used  for  navigation  from 
the  year  644  to  767.  At  this  time  another  caliph  caused  it  to  be  shut  up,  in  order 
to  deprive  a  rebel  chief  of  his  supplies  of  provisions*  The  Dttoroan  emperors  have 
oftener  than  once  OMtemplated  the  re-establishment  of  this  canal.  While  the  French 
army  was  in  Eg3rpt,  some  learned  discussions  were  maiiitained  on  the  practicabilify 
and  advantages  of  such  a  restitution.  A  steady  and  enlightened  government  could 
execute  the  project  at  a  moderate  expense.  The  value  of  the  landswhich  by  meana 
of  it  would  be  brought  into  cultivation,  whould  be  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  it. 
But,  as  the  navigation  would,  on  the  one  side,  depend  on  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  and, 
on  the  other,  on  the  monsoons  which  prevail  in  the  Arabian  gulf;  and  as  these  two 
conditionS'do  not  coincide  to  such  a  degree  as  to  allow  an  uninterrupted  navigation, 
it  is  very  probable  that  this  canal,  though  highly  useful  and  necessary  for  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  Egypt,  would  produce  no  great  revolution  in  the  East  tndiaa 
trade. 

*  Deipription  de  PEgjrpte ;  M^moire  de  M.  Lepire.  t  ^egr.  zrii. 

t  PliA.  VI.  cap.  29. 
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PART  III. 
Titpographieml  ami  PoUUeal  Deimk. 

Ik  our  phjsical  sketch  of  Egypt,  we  traced  the  ioftuenco  of  a  monotonous  terri- 
tory and  an  unchanging  climate.  A  certain  gloom  will  also  be  attached  to  our  arv 
counts  of  the  cities  and  towns  of  a  country  w&h  has  been  ao  often  described.  We 
must  always  sail  along  the  river  or  its  canals,  always  admhre  antique  monumeob 
which  we  are  unable  to  explain,  always  cast  a  mournful  look  on  modem  towns  fa^ 
hastening  to  deetruction,  surrounded  by  palms  and  sycamores.  On  every  hand  op- 
pression, misery,  distrust  and  discord  hold  possession  of  a  country  so  well  fitted  to 
become  the  abode  of  happiness  and  prospoiity. 

nhiDitorf  »  I  In  order  to  give  some  interest  to  this  account,  it  is  necessary  to  call 
votattem.  I  1^  tJoimA  at  every  step  the  nations  which  have  successively  ruled  thb 
country,  and  have  leA  monuments  behind  them.  In  the  history  of  every  age 
Egypt  holds  a  conspicuous  place.  Under  the  Pharaohs  she  derived  strength  from 
the  stability  of  her  laws,  and  was  often  the  successful  rival  c«f  thQ  greatest  mo- 
narchies  of  the  world.  Invaded  and  devastated  by  Cambyaes,  she  was  for  193  jesn 
either  the  subject  or  the  vassal  of  Persia,  and  frequently  in  a  state  of  open  lebeliion. 
The  Greeks  at  last  came  to  her  assistance.  Alexander  the  Great  was  received  bf 
her  as  a  deliverer,  and  it  is  probable,  intended  to  make  this  country  the  seat  of  btf 
empire. 

For  three  centuries  the  Ptolemies  made  Egypt  a  flourishing  country  in  commerce 
and  the  arts,  and  Ihm'  towns  under  them  were  dmost  converted  into  Grecian  colooies. 
Augustus  united  this  fertile  kingdom  to  the  Roman  empire,  and  for  666  years  it  wtf 
the  granary  of  Rome  and  Byzantium.  It  formed  one  of  the  earlieal  conquests  of  (Im 
miccessors  of  Mahoenat  About  the  yeur  887,  the  power  of  the  califhs  was  «^ 
ceeded  by  the  reign  of  the  Turcomans,  their  own  janissaries,  whom  tl^sy  had  called 
to  their  aid.  The  dynasties  of  tUb  Tolonides,  the  Fatimites,  and  the^iioobHes,  niied 
over  Egypt  till  the  year  1850. 

MHMiviM.     I      The  Mamelukes,  or  military  slaves  of  the  Twcoman  euttans  of  SiTPt, 
then  massacred  their  masters,  and  took  possession  of  the  soveisagnl|r.    The  TtirK- 
Mb  dynasty,  or  that  of  the  Basearite  Mamelukes,  reigned  till  13M.    The  Circassum 
race,  or  that  of  the  Bordjite  Mamelnkes,  ruled  here  till  within  these  very  few  yeai^; 
for  Selim  II.  emperor  of  the  Ottomans,  after  taking  possession  of  Egyptt  <>Bly  ^ 
Mshed  the  monaichical  form  of  government  of  these  Mamehikes;  he  allowed  an  an^- 
tocracy  of  twenty-four  Beys  to  remain,  subjected  to  a  stated  tribute.  Since  bis  deatb, 
the  Mamelukes  have  more  than  once  thrown  off  the  authority  of  the  Ottomans. 
itaMiu         I      In  1798,  the  French  abolished  the  Mameluke  aristocracy,  and  n^ 
themselves  masters  of  the  whole  of  Egypt.   A  great  European  colony  now  seeing 
to  spring  up  in  this  fine  country,  and  a  fair  hope  was  cherished  for  the  F^^?^ 
civilization.    The  sciences,  and  especially  that  of  geography,  would  have  denv 
inestimable  accessions  from  the  success  of  that  noble  project.    But  it  was  atternp  ^ 
during  the  bloody  wars  and  jealousies  by  which  enlightened  Europe  was  ^^^t^ 
Far  firom  being  concerted  by  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  civilized  world,  ""Yed 
ported  by  its  united  energies,  it  was  undertaken  in  subserviency  to  the  P"'*'^^Lj, 
>f  gratifying  the  selfish  glory  of  Buonaparte,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  the  ^re 
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ttatioa,  whkh  hod  tarnbhed  the  Ubend  ebaractor  of  hfir  ravolution,  and  lost  the  con- 
iidenoe  of  ereiy  pbilanthiropic  mind  by  (he  baibaroua  pillage  of  Sierra  Leone.  The 
rival  Belfishneee  of  Great  Britain,  aiding  the  views  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  poured  from 
the  British  Isles,  from  the  Bosphorus,  and  the  Ganges,  numerous  armies  to  ezter- 
tninate  the  Freneh  army,  which  was  too  happy  to  take  shelter  under  the  wing  of  the 
civilized  maxims  of  war,  and  return  safe  to  Europe,  to  avoid  falling  under  the  ruth« 
less  sabre  of  the  Turks.  In  1801  this  evaeuaiion  was  effected,  and  barbarism  again 
took  possession  of  her  prey.  Perfidious  assassinations,  and  merciless  massacres, 
have  signalized  the  contests  between  the  Turiush  government  uid  the  Mamelukes, 
and  between  the  latter  and  the  now  ahnost  mdependent  Pasha  of  £gypt.  A  ray  of 
impfovement  in  the  arts,  and  of  encouragement  Id  industry,  has  unexpectedly  begun 
to  (dimmer  amidst  the  arbitraiy  sway  of  the  ruffian  masters  of  Egypt;  but  under  such 
patronage,  permanent  advancement  in  civilization  cannot  be  expected. 

The  ancients  had  divided  Emt  according  to  a  principle  afforded  them  I  ^^^m  £t 
by  the  course  of  the  river;  into  Upper  Egypt,  called  the  Thebaid,  because  |  ikms. 
]C3  Thebes  was  its  capital;  Middle  Egypt,  called  aUio  the  '*  Seven  Govenunents,"  or 
tctcthe  Heptanomis;  and  Lower  Egypt,  or  the  Delta,  extending  to  the  sea. 
bed      The  Arabs  and  Ottomans  have  only  changed  the  names  of  these  divisions : 
icz      1-  Upper  Egypt  is  called  the  Said,  and  includes  the  provinces  of  Thebes,  Djirdjeh, 
£%i  and  Sioot. 

hr      8.  Middle  Egypt  is  called  the  Yostani,  consisting  of  the  provinces  of  Faioom,  Be- 
;  £c  nisooef,  and  Minyet. 

8.  Lower  Egypt  is  called  Bahari,  or  *Uhe  Maritime  Country,"  and  includes  tlie 
r-  provinces  of  Bahyreh,  Rasid  or  Rosetta,  Gharbyeh,  Menoof,  Massoora,  Sharkieb, 
^:  and  the  Cairo  district,  consisting  of  the  subdivisions  of  Eelioobeh  and  Atfihieh. 

The  apellation  of  Upper  Egypt  is  sometimes  taken  in  a  strictly  metaphysical  accep- 
;;  tation^  and  made  to  include  all  the  provinces  above  Cairo.*  On  this  principle  Abul> 
rn  feda  and  £bn*Haukal  divide  Egypt  into  two  parts,  the  Rif  and  the  iSos'd,  that  is,  the 
'  coast  and  the  high  country. ^  Another  Arabian  calls  these  divisions  Kibli  and  Ba* 
, ,.  haxi,  or  the  south  and  the  coast|  But  the  most  recent  observations,  by  making  us 
.^  acquainted  with  a  defile  or  contraction,  separating  the  Hostani  from  the  Said  proper, 
^,  in^e  us  to  prefer  the  usual  threefold  division. 

n  e  shall  first  take  a  view  of  the  towns  and  remaricable  localities  of 
^  Lower  Egypt. 

,^       The  ancient  glory  of  Alexandria  is  still  attested  by  the  esteasive 
.;   ruins  by  which  the  present  city  is  surrounded,  and  in  a  mn—sr  ceoeealed.  It  is  built 
.    on  a  sandy  sliipe  /ef  land  formed  by  the  sea,  along  the  ancient  mole  which  once  con« 
]    neeted  Pharos  with  the  continent     Of  its  two  harbours  the  most  easterly  seems  to 
,    have  lost  its  fmrmer  advantages  by  the  changes  which  the  coast  has  undergone.  The 
'   ancient  promontory,  the  situation  of  the  modem  Pharillon,  has  been  worn  lower  and 
destroyed  by  the  wliv^  rte  ruins  have  been  carried  into  the  interior  of  the  |  Haiboan. 
harbour,  where  the  vessels  have  also  been  long  in  Ae  habit  of  discharging  their  bal- 
last.— ^The  faroens  Pharos,  built  on  the  island  (now  a  peninsula)  of  the  same  name, 
serves  as  a  light-house  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  or  rather  roadstead,  where  ves- 
sels are  frequently  lost    The  other  extremity  of  the  peninsula  surrounds  in  part  the 
western  or  old  haii)our,  which  is  possessed  of  great  advantages,  but  shut  against  Chris- 
tians.   To  the  south  of  the  modem  city  and  of  the  two  harbours  is  the  site  of  old 
Alexandria. 

Here  among  the  heaps  of  rabbish,  and  among  the  fine  gardens  planted 
with  palms,  oranges,  and  citrons,  are  seen  sSme  churches,  mosques,  and 
monasteries,  and  three  small  clusters  of  dwellings,  formerly  three  towns,  one  of 
which  is  surrounded  with  a  wall  and  called  the  fort  Traces  are  seen  of  ancient 
streets,  in  straight  lines,  and  some  ruins  of  colonnades  mark  the  sites  of  palaces. 

•  Compare  d'Anville,  Mem.  ror  VZgjffi.e^  p.  56.  Wansleben  in  Paulin,  p.  8. 
t  AbulfeiU  vers  Michael,  p.  3S.  Compare  with  the  notea  of  M.  Silvestre  de  Sacy  on  Abdol 
latif,  p.  39r. 
^  Notice  et  extraita  de  Memoirea,  1.  250. 
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Ono  of  the  obelisks,  eaUed  Cleopatim*fl  Needle,  still  stands  upriglit.  Afl  this  coo- 
fused  mass  of  ruins,  gardens,  and  masonry,  is  in  the  greater  fwit  of  its  cireumfe* 
rence,  surrounded  with  a  high  and  double  watt.  The  commission  of  the  French 
Institute  of  Egypt  seemed  to  regard  this  enclosure  as  th*  work  of  the  Arabians. 
Such  also  is  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  Wansleb,  and  the  greater  fart  of  trayeUere. 
Pococke,  however,  thinks  that  the  Arabians  only  built  the  inner  wall ;  and  Baron  de 
Tott  believes  that  nothing  about  it  is  modem,  except  some  local  reparations.  To 
us  this  enclosure  appears  to  represent  piecisely  the  space  of  thir^  stadia  in  length, 
and  ten  in  breadth,  which  Strabo  assigns  as  the  dimensions  of  the  city  of  Alexander 
and  the  Ptolemies.  Only  that  part  «f  tf  e  waH  which  extends  from  the  Rosetta  Gate 
towards  the  Roman  Tower,  in  a  dicectioa  from  east40Uth-eaat  to  west-nortb-west, 
seems  to  pass  through  the  ancient  quarter  of  Bruchium,  which,  filled  with  palaces 
and  monuments,  extended  quite  round  the  New  Harbour.  Might  not  this  part  of  the 
wall  be  the  work  of  Caracalla,  when,  according  to  the  expression  of  Dion  the  his- 
torian,* that  ferocious  beast  of  Ausonia  came  to  devastate  and  drench  with  blood  the 
beautiful  city  of  Alexandria  1  Even  the  forts  which  exist  to  the  north  and  south  of 
the  ancient  city  seem  to  be  those  erected  by  that  tyrant.  We  also  think  that  many 
of  the  ruins  date  the  epoch  of  the  capture  of  the  city  by  the  cruel  Awelian. 
coiaom  called  |  On  the  outstdo  of  the  southern  gate,  a  detached  column  eighty-eight 
^mpqr**  PU-  |  ^^^^  j^-^j^^  forms  the  most  commanding  object  connected  with  the  city 
and  its  environs.  It  has  been  erroneously  called  ^*  Pompey's  Pillar,''  and  ^*  the  Pil- 
lar of  Severus."  It  is  the  great  column  which  served  as  the  principal  ornament  of 
the  famous  S^rap6um,  a  vast  building  consecrated  to  the  worship  of  an  Egyptian 
divinity,  and  which,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Museum  of  the  Ptolemies,  became 
the  receptacle  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  and  the  resort  of  men  of  letters.  Here,  as 
in  a  place  of  safety,  Caracalla  feasted  his  eye  with  the  massacre  of  the  people  of 
Alexandria ;  a  circumstance  which,  added  to  many  others,  leads  us  to  think  that  bodi 
the  S6rap6um  and  the  Circus  were  situated  in  a  suburb  without  the  walls  of  the  an« 
cient  city.f 

Reduced  to  a  population  of  16,000  souls,  Alexandria,  before  the  French  ioTastoo, 
carried  on  a  trade  in  which  die  south  of  Europe  had  a  considerable  share.  It  was 
the  medium  of  all  the  exchange  of  commodities  that  took  place  between  £gypt  and 
Constantinople,  Leghorn,  Venice,  and  Marseilles. 

Near  Aboukir,  the  roadstead  of  which  makes  so  conspicuous  a  figure  in  history, 
the  coast  ceases  to  be  composed  of  rocks,  and  alluvial  lands  begin.  The  city  of 
no«cM.  I  Rosetta  is  dtoaeried  at  a  distance  in  the  midst  of  groves  of  date  trees, 
bananas,  and  sycamores.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Nik,  wMeh  curmuallj 
washes,  without  injury,  Ae  walls  of  the  houses.  Its  population,  tike  that  of  Alex* 
andria,  progressively  declines.  The  houses,  though  generally  better  built  than  those 
of  Alexandria,  are  so  crazy  that  they  would  go  to  ruin  in  a  lew  months,  if  they  were 
not  favoured  by  a  climale  which  destroys  nothing.  The  atoitom  prqjacting  succes- 
sively beyond  one  another,  render  the  streets  dark  and  dinnal.  An  island  in  this 
part  of  the  river,  a  league  in  diameter,  presented  to  M.  Denon  the-appearance  of  a 
most  delicious  garden,;!^  but  is  described  by  flasselquist  as  an  insupportable  i^ace 
with  musquitos  and  buffalos^ 

Ntethein  I  From  Rosetta  to  Damietta  the  low  sandy  coast  was  formerly  infested 
^'^^  I  by  robbers,  or  occupied  by  rude  shepherds  and  fishermen  living  without 

law.  Lake  Bourlos,  filled  with  islets,  extends  over  a  part  of  this  country.  Beltym, 
a  town  situated  on  the  side  of  the  liUie,  seems  to  correspond  to  the  ancient  Bute. 
Here  a  learned  man,  well  versed  in  Egyptian  antiquities,  places  Elearchia  or  Bu* 
celiae,  that  is,  the  country  of  marshes  and  of  bufialo  herds.  ||     This  district  bore,  in 

*  Dion.  Hist.  Rom.  I.  Izviii.  p.  1307.  Herodian,  1.  iv.  p.  158.  Compare  the  pUn  of  Alex- 
andria by  M.  Lcpdre  in  the  Atlas  of  the  Description  de  l'£gypte. 

t  Langlds,  notes  on  Norden,  Voyage  iii.  p.  279.  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  notes  sur  AbdoHatif,  p. 
231 — ^239.    Zoega  de  origine  obeliscorum,  p.  94  et  607. 

^  Denon,  t.  i.  p.  88.  §  Hasselquist,  Voyage,  p.  68. 

I  Ktienne  Quatrem^re,  Recherches  sur  la  litt^rature  Egvpticnne,  p.  147.    fdem,  M^moires 

noriquas  ct  geograpbiques,  t.  i.  p.  220-.223. 
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the  Egjrptian  language,  the  neine  of  BaBhmoer,  die  seme  word  which  was  used  for 
a  name  to  the  thi^  dialect  of  tho  ancient  language  of  Egypt.  The  savage  Bashmu- 
rians  Uved  sometimes  in  their  boats,  and  sometimes  amdng  the  reeds  which  covered 
their  marshy  banks.  Such  appears  still  to  be  the  condition  of  the  people  who  live 
round  Bourlos.  The  same  picture  is  appKcable  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Men- 
zalehy  where  £learchia  was  placed  by  other  writers. 

All  the  country  round  Damietta  is  filled  with  large  rice  fields,  on  which  |  Dtniefta. 
great  attention  is  bestowed.  The  rice  of  Damietta  is  the  most  esteemed  of  any  in 
the  Levant.  But  the  city,  which  according  to  Binos  contains  30,000,  and  according 
to  Savary  80,000  souls,  is  very  dirty,  almost  all  the  inhabitants  delighting  in  the  most 
filthy  habits  of  tiving.  Their  healdi,  especially  that  of  the  females,  soon  languishes, 
and  multitudes  of  blind  and  purblind  persons  are  met  in  every  comer.  This  city, 
one  of  the  keys  of  Egypt,  carries  on  a  great  ^rade  in  rice  and  other  provisions.  It 
was  built  in  1250,  five  miles  and  a  half  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  Thamiatis,  but 
destroyed  in  the  time  of  the  crusades.* 

The  coast  of  the  ancient  eastern  Delta  is  still  lower  and  more  marshy  I  ^o^^,  ^  ,1^ 
than  that  between  Rosetta  and  Damietta.  Menzaleh  would  not  deserve  |  xmenDeica. 
particular  attention,  were^t  not  for  its  very  large  lake,  in  the  bosom  of  which  are  the 
islands  of  Matharyeh,  which  are  very  populous,  and  covered  with  houses,  some  of 
brick,  and  others  of  clay.  In  that  which  is  called  Mat-el-Matharyeh,  the  hovels  of 
the  people  and  the  tombs  of  the  dead  form  one  promiscuous  assemblage.  The  houses 
seem  rather  to  be  dens  than  human  dwellings. 

The  fishermen  of  Matharyeh  allow  none  of  their  neighbours  to  fish  in  the  lake. 
Constantly  naked,  wading  in  the  water,  and  engaged  in  their  severe  labours,  they  are 
bardy  and  vigorous,  but  almost  perfect  savages. 

On  the  east  side  of  the  lake  are  the  ruins  of  Pthuium ;  on  the  south  side  those  of 
the  ancient  Tanit;  and  on  an  islet  in  the  middle  those  of  Tennu.  Ascending  higher 
in  the  province  of  Sharkieh,  we  find  the  sites  of  Mmde$  and  of  T&muff ,  ancient  cities 
now  in  ruins. 

Lofty  minarets  point  out  from  a  distance  the  city  of  Mansourah,  famous  for 
the  battle  fought  under  its  walls  in  1250,  in  which  Louis  IX.  was  taken  prisoner. 
IVe  have  also  Mit-Qamar  on  the  Damietta  branch  of  the  Nile ;  Tel-Bastah  on  the 
canal  of  Moez ;  Balbeis  on  that  of  Menedje ;  Salehieh,  an  important  military  post ; 
and  EUkanka,  on  the  borders  of  the  desert  which  lies  between  Cairo  and  the  Red 
Sea.  Having  passed  these  different  places,  we  arrive  at  the  point  ef  the  1  p^j^^  ^  ^^ 
ancient  Delta,  foming  now  the  small  country  of  KelyotiM)6h,t  mh  in  |  ^eiu. 
grain,  in  pastnvas,  and  in  different  species  of  trees.  Its  villages  are  large,  its  flocks 
numerous,  asdats  inhabitants  peaceable  and  comparatively  happy.  To  the  north  of 
KelyoAb^h,  the  ground  is  intersected  by  an  infinity  of  small  canals  for  irrigation. 
The  roads,  though  difficult,  are  very  pleasant ;  several  of  them  are  skirted  with  rich 
gardens,  othevs  lead  thrcMgh  thick  groves  and  immense  nurseries. 

The  interior  of  the  modem  Delta  contains  the  populous  city  of  Me-  1  interior  or 
hallet,  sumamed  el  fiebir,  or  **  the  Great.''  Lucas,  Sicard,  and  Pococke,  |  ^  Drha. 
considered  it  as,  next  to  Cairo,  the  most  important  in  all-  £gypt.|  It  is  built  of  brick, 
on  a  navigable  canal,  and  surrounded  with  fertile  fields«lways  under  crop.  Aboosir, 
the  ancient  Baatres,  formerly  occupied  the  central  point  of  the  Delta.  Samanoud, 
or  Djemnouti,  the  ancient  <8«6eiifiyfiM,§  a  large  town  on  the  river  of  Damietta,  is  fa- 
mous for  producing  numerous  and  excellent  pigeons. 

The  city  of  Tenta  is  at  present  one  of  the  most  considerable  places  I  yi.^  ^ 
in  the  interior  of  the  Delta.     It  is  the  resort  oApilgrims  fi'om  differ-  |  iNlsmMge.   - 
ent  parts  of  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  the  Hedjaz,  and  the  kingdom  of  Darfoor.-  The 
inhabitants  estimate  the  annual  number  of  these  pilgrims  at  150,000.    The  object  of 
these  meetings  is  to  pay  their  respects  at  the  tomb  of  a  saint  called  Seyd  Ahmed-el- 

*  AboIfedB.  Tab.  JSgypt.  p.  34.    Abulphiumg.  Chron.  Syn«c»  vert,  la  p.  539.    Index  G^o- 
graph.  ad  Bobad.  vit  Salad,  edit  Scholtens,  in  voce  Damiata. 
f  Malntb  M^moire  lur  I'Egypte,  t.  i.  p.  313.  i  See  llartmann,  Egyptien.  p.  789. 

i  D'Aofillet  UiuL  sur  PJ^yptCt  p.  85.  and  Qttatremire»  M6ni.  ffiit  et  G€org.  i.  p.  503. 
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Bedaooi.  CommerM  denvwi  from  them  some^advaolaget.*  Kraotf  is  the  citpital 
of  the  smiling  and  fertile  proyince  of  Menoufieh,  vi^iu^h  contaios  abo  the  city  of 
8hiq«in-el-Koom. 

In  the  north  of  the  Delta  we  must  take  notice  of  the  mooaatery  of  Saint  Creniiiniaji, 
a  place  of  pilgrimage  hoth  for  ChriaCians  and  Mahometans.  The  surrounding  plains 
are  covered  with  tents ;  horse  races  are  held ;  wine  and  good  living  animate  the 
pilgrims;  the  festival  continues  for  eight  days ;  it  hringa  to  the  place  a  great  nim^Mr 
of  dancing  women,  who  contribute  miich  to  the  pleasures  of  the  occasion,  pleasures 
which  are  kept  up  day  and  night  la  this  countiy,  the  night  being  cooler  than  the 
day,  is  more  favourable  to  amusemeiitB. 

In  the  corner  of  the  Delta,  adjoining  to  Rosetta,  amidst  a  great  number  of  flou- 
rishing villages,  and  fields  covered  with  excellent  producOi  we  remark  the  towns  of 
Berimbal  and  Fouah.  This  last  was,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  tiie  seat  of  that  trade 
which  has  since  been  transferred  to  Rosetta. 

mnir  dle*^  I  ^^  ^^^  P^®  where  the  canal  of  Alexandria  joins  the  Nile,  we  find  the 
odia.  I  large  town  of  Rahmanie.     On  another  canal  is  situated  the  email  town 

of  Damanhour,  a  mart  for  the  cottons  produced  in.the  neighbouring  country,  and  a 
place  where,  in  the  time  of  the  fairs,  the  coarse  rejoiciaga  of  the  peasantry  some- 
times remind  the  spectator  of  the  noisy  orgies  of  ancient£gypt  Terraoeh,  which 
derives  prosperity  from  the  natron  trade,  is  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Vile, 
and  above  it  Warden,  which  is  at  the  distanceof  a  journey  of  twentyufour  hours  from 
Cairo. 

omiorira.  I  At  last  the  plain  no  longer  displays  its  uniform  luxuriance.  Mount 
Mokattan  raises  on  one  side  its  arid  head,  on  the  other  we  find  Djizeh,  with  its  eler- 
iml  pyramids.  Opposite  to  these  mountains,  the  eye  descries  in  succession,  on  the 
eastern  banks  of  the  great  river,  the  cities  of  Boolak,  New  Cairo,  and  Old  Cairo. 

Boolaklis  the  port  of  Cairo,  where  the  vessels  lie  that  come  from  the  lower  part 
of  the  Nile.  It  extends  along  the  banks,  and  exhibits  all  the  bustle  and  confusioa 
of  commerce.  In  the  harbour  of  Old  Cairo  the  vessels  lie  that  have  arrived  from 
Upper  Egypt.  Some  of  the  most  distinguished  inhabitants  of  Cairo  have  here  a 
sort  of  country  seats,  to  which  they  retire  during  high  Nile.*  Between  these  two 
cities  is  New  Cairo,  called  by  the  orientals,  Grai^  Cairo,  by  waj|  of  eminence.  The 
name  KaherOj  signifies  ^*  the  victorious."  This  city  lying  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
Nile,  extends  to  the  adountains  on  the  east,  which  is  nearly  three  miles.  It  is  but* 
rounded  by  a  stone  wb41,  surmounted  by  fine  battlements,  and  fortified  with  lofty 
towers  at  every  hundred  paces.  I'here  are  three  or  four  beautiful  gates  built  by  the 
Mamelukes,  and  uniting  a  simple  style  of  architecture  with  an  ear  of  grandeur  and 
oi^  or  I  magnificence.  According  to  Abd-el-Rashid,  EUKaheraht  er  Cairo,  was 
^^^*^ '  I  built  in  the  360th  year  of  the  hegira,  the  970th  of  our  common  era»  by 

the  Caliph  Almanaor,  (^l-Moea4e*Dym  illah  ^bn  el  Mansoor,)  the  first  of  the  Fati« 
mite  caliphs  who  reigned  over  Egypt.  That  city  was  aAerwarda  joined  to  that  of 
Fostat,  built  also  by  the  Arabians.  8alahh-ed-Dyn,  or  Saladin,  about  the  year  572 
of  the  hegira,  (A.  D.  1 17fi,)  built  the  ramparts  with  which  it  is  suneimded,  which  are 
18,116  yards  in  length.  But  in  this  vast  extent  we  find  only  one  narrow  unpaved 
street  The  houses,  like  all  others  in  Egypt,  are  badly  built  of  earth  or  indifferent 
bricks,  but  differ  from  most  others,  in  being,  like  those  of  Rosetta,  two  or  three 
stories  high.  Being  lighted*  only  by  windows  looking  into  back  courts  or  central 
squares,  they  appear  from  the  street  like  so  many  prisons.  The  aspect  of  Cairo  is 
a  little  relieved  by  a  number  of  large  public  but  irregular  squares,  and  many  fine 
mosques.  That  of  Sultan  Hassi^,  built  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain  containing 
the  citadel,  is  very  large,  and  has  the  form  of  a  parallelogram  ;  a  deep  frieae  goes  all 
the  way  round  the  top  of  the  w«dl,  adorned  with  sculptures  which  we  call  gotbic,  but 
which  were  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Spanish  Arabians. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cairo,  fond  of  shows  like  all  the  people  of  largo 
cities,  amuse  themselves  chiefly  with  feats  of  bodily  exercise,  such  as 

Lslt.  8ur  TEgypte,  t.  i.  p.  281, 282.    Girard,  in  the  M^nunres  tur  TEgypte.  t.  iii. 
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leaping,  rope-daDeing,  and  wresttiog  loalches ;  who  saigtog  and  dandng.  Thej 
have  buffoons,  whose  rude  pleasantries  and  stale  puns  excite  the  ready  laugh  amoog 
an  ignorant  and  corrupt  people.  The  ahn^y  oi;  female  improvisatoresy  who  amuse 
the  rich  with  the  exercise  of  their  talent,  differ  from  such  as  exhibit  to  the  common 
people.  They  come  to  relieve  the  solitude  of  the  harem,  where  thej  teach  the  wo- 
men new  tunes,  and  repeat  poems  which  excite  interest  from  the  representations 
which  they  give  of  Egyptian  manners.  They  initiate  the  Egyptian  ladies  in  the 
mysteries  of  their  art,  and  teach  them  to  practise  dances  of  rather  an  unbecoming 
character.  Some  of  these  improvisatrici  have  cultivated  minds  and  an  agreeable 
conversation,  speaking  their  native  language  with  purity.  Their  poetical  habits 
make  them  familiar  with  the  softest  and  best  sounding  expressions,  and  their  recita- 
tiomi  are  made  with  considerable  grace.  The  ahneha  are  called  in  on  all  festive 
occasions.  During  meab  they  are  seated  in  a  sort  of  desk,  where  they  sing.  Then 
they  come  into  the  drawing  room  to  perform  their  dances  or  pantomimic  evolutions, 
of  which  love  is  generally  tli^  ground  work.  They  now  lay  aside  the  veil,  and  along' 
with  it  the  modesty  of  their  aex.  They  make  their  appearance  covered  with  a  piece 
of  light  transparent  gauze,  and  the  spirit  of  the  scene  is  kept  up  by  tabors,  castanets, 
and  flutes.  Thus  we  find,  in  all  countries,  dancing  and  music  made  subservient  to 
voluptuous  indulgence,  and  employed  as  the  allies  of  licentiousness. 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile,  we  find  the  city  of  Djizeh,  pleasantly 
shaded  by  sycamores,  date  trees,  and  olives.  To  the  west  of  this  city 
stand  the  three  pyramids,  which,  by  their  unequalled  size  and  celebrity, 
have  eclipsed  all  those  numerous  structures  of  the  same  form,  which  are  scattered 
over  Egypt  The  height  of  the  first,  which  is  ascribed  to  Cheops,  is  447  feetf  that 
is,  forty  feet  higher  than  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  and  133  higher  Uian  St.  Paul's  in 
l4ondon.  The  length  of  the  base  is  720  feet.  The  antiquity  of  these  erections, 
and  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  formed,  have  furnished  matter  of  much  inge- 
nious conjecture  and  dispute,  in  the  absence  of  certain  information.  It  has  be^i 
supposed  that  they  were  intended  for  scientific  purposes,  such  as  that  of  establishing 
the  proper  length  of  ^e  cubit,  of  whidi  they  contain  in  breadth  and  height  a  certain 
number  of  multiples.^  They  were,  at  all  events,  constructed  on  scientific  principles, 
and  give  evidence  JC  a  certain  progress  in  astronomy ;  for^  their  sides  are  accurately 
adapted  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  Whether  they  were  applied  to  sepulchral  uses, 
and  intended  as  sepulchral  monuments,  had  been  doubted ;  but  the  doubts  have  been 
dispelled  by  the  recent  discoveries  made  by  means  of  laborious  excavations.  The 
drifting  sand  had,  in  the  coarse  of  ages,  collected  round  their  base  to  a  considerable 
height,  and  had  raised  the  general  surface  of  the  country  above  the  level  which  it 
had  when  they  were  constructed.  The  entrance  to  the  chambers  had  also  been,  in 
tiie  finishing,  shut  up  with  large  stones,  and  built  round  so  as  to  be  uniform  with  the 
rest  of  the  exterior.  The  largest,  called  the  pyramid  of  Cheops,  had  been  opened, 
and  some  chambers  discoivered  in  it,  but  not  so  low  as  the  base,  till  Mr.  Davison, 
British  consul  at  Algiers,  explored  it  in  1763,  when  accompanying  Mr.  Wortley 
Montague  to  Egypt  He  discovered  a  room  before  unknown,  and  descended  the 
three  successive  wells  to  a  depth  of  155  feet*  Captain  CavigUa,  master  of  a  mer- 
chant vessel,  has  lately  pursued  the  principal  t)btique  passage  200  feet  farther  down 
than  any  former  explorer,  and  found  it  communicating  with  the  bottom  of  the  welL 
This  circumstance  creating  a  circulation  of  air,  he  proceeded  twenty-eight  feet  fiu*- 
ther,  and  found  a  spacious  room  sixty-six  feet  by  twenty-seven,  but  of  unequal  height, 
under  the  centre  of  tlie  pyramid,  supposed  by  Mr.  Salt  to  have  been  the  place  for 
containing  the  theea^  or  sarcophagus,  though  now  none  is  found  in  it  The  room  is 
thirty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Nile.  The  upper  chamber,  35|  feet  by  17^  and 
18|  high,  still  contains  a  sarcophagus.  Herodotus  erred  in  supposing  that  the  water 
of  the  Nile  could  ever  surround  the  tomb  of  Cheops.  In  six  pyramids  which  have 
been  opened,  the  principal  passage  preserves  the  same  mclination  of  26''  to  the  hori- 

*  See  Walpole'i  Interesting  Collection  of  Memoirs,  relating  to  European  and  Aabtic  Tur* 
key,18tr. 
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Bei«»rio|i0-  I  BOH,  be&ng  direeted  to  the  polar  star.  M.  Belzoniy  afWr  some  acuteob- 
H!^  2!^  I  senratioiia  oo  the  appearanceB  comiected  with  the  seeond  pyramid,  or  thu 
nA  I  of  Cephrenes,  succeeded  in  openiog  it.     The  stones,  which  luid  con- 

stituted the  coating,  (by  which  the  sides  of  most  of  the  pyramids  which  now  rise  in 
steps  had  been  formed  into  plain  and  smooth  surfaces,)  lay  in  a  state  of  compact 
and  ponderous  rubbish,  presenting  a  formidable  obstruction ;  but  somewhat  looser  k 
the  centre  of  the  front,  showing  traces  of  operations  for  exploring  it,  in  an  age  pos- 
terior to  the  erection.  On  the  east  side  of  die  pyramid,  he  discovered  the  founds* 
dation  of  a  large  temple^  connected  with  a  portico  appearing  above  ground,  whkk 
had  induced  him  to  explore  that  part  Between  this  and  the  pyramid,  from  which  it 
was  fif^  feet  distant,  a  way  was  cleared  through  rubbish  forty  feet  in  height,  and  a 
pavement  was  found  at  the  bottom,  which  is  supposed  to  extend  quite  round  the  pyra- 
mid; but  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  entrance.  On  the  north  side,  though  the 
same  general  appearance  presented  itself  afler  the  rubbish  was  cleared  away,  one  of 
the  stones,  though  nicely  adapted  to  its  place,  was  discovered  to  be  loose;  andwheo 
it  was  removed,  a  hollow  passage  was  found,  evidently  forced  by  some  former  enter- 
prising explorer,  and  rendered  dangerous  by  the  rubbish  which  fell  from  the  roof;  H 
was  therefore  abandoned.  Reasoning  by  analogy  from  the  entrance  of  the  first  pjia- 
mid,  which  is  to  the  east  of  (he  centre  on  the  north  side,  he  explored  in  that  situa- 
tion, and  found  at  a  distance  of  thirty  feet  the  true  entrance.  Afler  incredible 
perseverance  and  labour,  he  found  numerous  passages  all  cut  out  of  the  solid  rockt 
and  a  chamber  forty-six  feet  three  inches  by  sixteen  feet  three,  and  twenty-three  feet 
six  inches  high,  containing  a  sarcophagus  in  a  comer,  surrounded  by  large  blocb  of 
granite.  When  opened,  dter  great  labour,  this  was  found  to  contain  bones,  which 
mouldered  down  when  touch^,  and  from  specimens  afterwards  examined,  turned 
out  to  be  bones  of  an  ox.  Human  bones  were  also  found  in  the  same  place.  An 
Arabic  inscription,  made  with  charcoal,  was  on  the  wall,  signifying  that  <' the  place 
had  been  opened  by  Mohammed  Ahmed,  lapicide,  attended  by  the  Master  Othroao, 
and  the  King  Alij  Mohammed,"  supposed  to  be  the  Ottoman  emperor,  Mahomet  1. 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fifleenth  century.  It  was  observed,  that  the  rock  suirounding 
the  pyramid  on  the  north  and  west  sides,  was  on  a  level  witUUie  upper  part  of  the 
chamber.  It  is  evidently  cut  away  all  round,  and  the  stones  tal^  from  it  were  roost 
probably  applied  to  the  erection  of  the  pyramid.  There  are  nran^laces  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  the  rock  has  been  evidently  quarried,  so  that  there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  opinion  formerly  common,  and  given  by  Herodotus,  that  the  stones  had  been 
brought  from  the  east  side  of  the  Nile,  which  is  only  probable  as  applied  to  the  gra- 
nite brought  from  Syene.  The  operations  of  Belzoni  have  thrown  light  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  pyramids  were  constructed,  as  well  as  the  purpose  for  yr^as^  tibej 
were  intended.  Thatthey  were  meant  for  sepulchres  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  Their 
obliquity  is  so  adjusted  as  to  make  the  north  side  coincide  with  the  ohliquitjr  <^^ 
sun's  rays  at  the  summer  solstice.  The  Egyptians  connacted  astronomy  with  their 
religious  ceremonies,  and  their  funerals ;  for  zodiacs  are  found  even  in  their  tombs. 
It  is  remarkable  that  no  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  are  found  in  or  about  the  pj^ 
mids  as  in  the  other  tombs,  a  circumstance  which  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  penod 
of  their  construction  to  have  been  prior  to  the  invention  of  that  mode  of  wntu^) 
though  some  think  that  the  difference  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  difference  mlh« 
usages  of  different  places  and  ages.  Belzoni,  however,  says  that  he  found  som 
hieroglyphics  in  one  of  the  blocks  forming  a  mausoleum  to  the  west  of  the  ^"^  j!^ 
mid.  I'he  first  pyramid  seems  never  to  have  been  coated,  and  there  is  not  ^®  j  j|^^ 
est  mark  of  any  coating.  The  second  pyramid  showed  tliat  the  costing  ^*^^^ 
executed  from  the  summit  downward,  as  it  appeared  that  it  had  not  in  this  inst 
been  finished  to  the  bottom.* — The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  second  ^J 
ramid:  The  basis,  684  feet;  the  central  line  down  the  front  from  the  ^?^.\^q^ 
basis,  668 ;  the  perpendicular,  466  ;  coaling  from  the  top  to  where  it  ends?  ^^ 
These  dimensions  being  considerably  greater  than  those  usually  assigned  even  o 

•  Belzoni's  Narrative  of  Operations  and  recent  discoveries  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  scco 
vol.  i.p,  395.  425. 
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first  or  largest  pyramid,  are  to  be  aceounted  for  by  those  of  BelaBoni  being  taken  from 
the  base  as  cleared  from  sand  and  rubbish,  while  the  measurements  of  the  first  pjra- 
mid  given  by  others,  only  applied  to  it  as  measured  from  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
sand. 

The  largest  of  the  numberless  sphinxes  found  in  Egypt,  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  pyramids  of  Djizeh;  it  was,  at  an  expense  of  JB800 
or  £900,  (contributed  by  pome  European  gentlemen,)  cleared  from  the  accumulated 
sand  in  front  of  it  under  the  superintendence  of  Captain  Caviglia.  This  monstrous 
production  consists  of  a  virgin's  head,  joined  to  the  body  of  a  quadruped.  The  body 
is  principally  formed  out  of  the  solid  rock;  the  paws  are  of  masonry,  extending  for- 
ward fiAy  feet  from  the  body;  between  the  paws  are  several  sculptured  tablets  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  form  a  small  temple;  and  farther  forward  a  square  altar  with  horns. 

Ascending  the  Nile  we  come  to  Sakhara,  near  which  are  many  pyra-  I  p^mudtor 
mids,  some  of  them  formed  of  brick.  They  are  dispersed  over  a  line  of  |  ^'^'^'^'^ 
eleven  miles,  and  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  pyramids  of  Aboosir.*  At  the  foot 
of  this  chain  of  mausolea,  lies  the  ancient  Memphis,  which  has  left  some  of  the  rub- 
bish of  its  immense  buildings  at  Mitrahenoo,  and  probably  extending  to  Mohannan.^ 
The  inhabitants  canry  on  a  traffic  in  mummies,  the  embalmed  bodies  of  men  and  of 
sacred  animals  found  in  the  excavations  of  the  rocks.  On  the  eastern  bank  b  seen 
the  famous  mosque  called  Atsar-en-Neby,  which  is  much  frequented  by  the  mussul- 
mans  of  Cairo,  who  perform  a  pilgrimage  to  pay  their  respects  to  a  stone  marked 
with  a  perfect  impression  of  the  feet  of  the  prophet.  It  is  covered  with  a  very  rich 
veil  which  the  priests  of  the  mosque  raise  only  for  the  gratification  of  those  true  be- 
lievers who  evince  their  piety  by  means  of  certain  ofierings.  Atfi6h,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Atfieheli,  is  situated  on  the  east  bank,  as  Savary  has  observed,  in 
opposition  to  the  greater  part  of  geographers. 

At  a  distance  of  fifteen  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Nile,  the  mountains  I  MUOtiiyvc 
open  to  form  a  valley  leading  into  the  Faioom,  the  ancient  province  of  |  nfeom. 
Arnnoe.  The  Bahr  Toosef  coming  from  the  Nile,  passes  through  the  centre  of  the 
valley  in  various  serpentine  turns,  tUi  it  reaches  the  Faioom.  In  the  north  part  of 
this  extensive  and  fin«  district  is  lake  Moeris,  round  which  the  soil  is  |  iianMfletik 
barren  and  wild.  Xbis  lake,  which  is  now  cidled  Cairoon,  is  much  inferior  in  size 
to  what  it  was  in  ancient  times,  when  described  with  enthusiasm  by  Strabo,  as  re- 
sembling the  sea  in  its  extent,  in  tfie  colour  of  its  water,  and  in  the  nature  of  the  sur- 
rounding shores;  but  it  is  still  about  thirty  leagues  in  circumference,  its  length  being 
between  thirty  and  forty  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  about  six.  J;  Its  shore  towards 
the  Faioom  is  flat  and  sandy.  The.  water  of  the  lake  has  a  slight  saline  impregna- 
tion, but  is  very  well  fitted  for  human  use.  It  contains  some  fish,  and  thus  supports 
a  few  fishermen  who  send  the  fish  to  be  sold  in  the  diflferent  towns. 

This  lake  has  been  believed  to  have  been  an  artificial  excavation  executed  by 
Mceris  an  ancient  king  of  Egypt,  who  most  probably  only  formed  the  canal  by  which 
it  is  filled  from  the  Nile.  Belzoni  thinks  that  the  water  was  retained  by  a  dam  at 
its  pUce  of  entrance,  and  a  second  irrigation  thus  produced.  This  at  least  is  con- 
sidered by  that  traveller  as  the  only  way  in  which  it  could  have  been  rendered  sub- 
servient to  agriculture,  and  thus  it  would  resemble  the  artificial  tanks  which  at  pre- 
sent abound  in  India,  but  to  the  first  irrigation  itself  the  canal  was  necessary.§  This 
canal,  however,  has  been  much  neglected,  and  the  depositions  of  earth  brought  by 
the  Nile  have  elevated  the  surface  of  the  whole  Faioom,  which,  though  displaying 
traces  of  its  former  fertility  has  by  the  circumstances  now  specified,  and  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sand  of  the  desert,  been  reduced  to  one-third  of  its  former  extent.  All 
the  villages  in  it  except  four,  pay  a  fixed  mtVt,  independent  of  what  is  \ 
due  at  the  rise  of  the  Nile.  This  financial  arrangement  must  be  very  | 
ancient,  and  appears  to  have  been  established  in  consequence  of  the  great  expense 
at  which  the  kings  of  Egypt  had  rendered  this  country  habitable.     At  the  entrance 

•  AbdolUtif,  p.  204. 

t  Compare  Pococke»  Description,  I.  p.  39—393.    D'Anville.  M^m.  p,  138.    tarcber»  Hero* 
dotiiS,  ii.  362—366. 
i  Browiie's  Travels,  p.  169,  %  Belzom't  Narrative,  vol.  it.  p.  150—153, 
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of  the  Faioon  is  the  town  of  Medineh,  or  Medinet-et-Faioom,  (^  word  Hadioefa 
signifying  ''  the  Citj;*')  near  to  which  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  JMnSe,  Thm 
ruins  contain  granite  columns  which  are  only  found  in  this  place  and  at  the  pyrainids, 
and  many  of  them  are  seen  aihong  the  materials  of  which  the  town  of  Medioeh  is 
huiU.  In  this  town  there  are  manufactures  of  linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  gtu&;  of 
oil  and  rose  water.  The  last  article  supplies  the  immense  consumption  which  ttkn 
place  among  the  great  people  who  keep  their  diyans  covered  with  it,  and  are  in  tin 
habit  of  offering  it  to  strangers.  Wines  also  are  made,  but  much  inferior  to  those 
formerly  produced  in  thb  Arsinoitic  district  In  this  district  was  situated  die  Laby- 
TiMUbf-  I  nnth  so  celebrated  in  antiquity,  consisting  of  3000  chamben,  one-half 
"^^  I  above  ground,  and  the  other  half  below.    These  have  left  no  coirespoiid- 

ing  tnarks,  at  least  none  visible  above  ground,  to  render  its  «xact  situation  certaio. 
It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  place  where  the  rains  of  l^e  town  and 
palace  of  Caroon  are  now  found,  about  three  miles  from  the  westein  eitiemitjrof  tha 
lake.  Here  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  town  wall^  fragments  of  colunuis,  asd 
blocks  of  stone  of  middling  size.  The  town  is  a  mile  in  cireumference.  In  the 
middle  is  the  temple,  which  is  in  tolerable  preservation,  and  is  of  a  siagobr  eonstroc- 
tion,  different  from  the  £g3rptian,  having  probably  been  at  some  period  altered  or  re- 
built It  contains  no  hieroglyphics.  Mr.  Belzoni  did  not  bi^eve  this  to  be  the 
situation  of  the  labyrinth.  That  traveller  visited  some  other  nuns  of  ancient  GnA 
towns,  situated  in  the  same  neighbourhood.  He  found  among  the  blocks  some  fraf- 
ments  of  Grecian  statues  and  other  specimens  of  sculpture.  When  the  ssnd  is  I^ 
moved,  the  roofs  of  habitations  are  found,  with  their  wooden  materiale  in  a  state  of 
preservation.  This  traveller  thinks  that  the  remains  of  the  labyrinth  might  perfaa|s 
be  discovered  if  it  were  practicable  to  remove  the  sand,  but  at  the  same  time  atates 
that  several  ancient  remains  are  beneath  the  present  level  of  the  water^  that  many  of 
them  must  be  now  deeply  covered  by  the  annually  accumulating  depositioofl  from  the 
waters  of  the  Nile,  brought  by  the  canal  of  Joseph,  and  thai  the  celebrated  labyrinth 
may  possibly  be  utterly  out  of  the  reach  of  discovery.*  All  along  the  west  aide  of 
the  lake,  this  traveller  found  a  great  number  of  stones,  and  columns  of  beautifol  co- 
lours, of  white  marble  and  of  granite.  The  Faioom  contains  a  town  called  Fednw- 
el-Eumois,  or  "  the  Place  of  Ohurohes,"  from  a  tradition  that  it  once  consisted  of 
300  Christian  churches,  which  the  Mahometans  converted  into  a  town.  One  part 
of  it  is  inhabited  by  Mahometans,  and  the  other  bf  Copts,  who  live  on  veiy  tolerant 
terms  with  one  another;  but  the  latter  are  poor,  and  destitute  of  the  means  of  educat- 
ing their  children. 

Yostani,  or  Middle  Egypt,  contains  ^Iso  Benisoef,  where  there  is  a  maidaciart 
of  coarse  carpeting ;  Minieh,  the  capital  of  a  province,  the  tenritory  of  which  isele 
vated  above  the  adjoining  lands;  Ansana,  or  Ensineh,  where  the  statues  found  amoag 
the  ruins  of  Antinoopolis  have  given  rise  to  a  notion  among  the  Andw  that  hunao 
bodies  had  been  petrified;!  Mellavi,  a  prettily  situated  town,  which  annually  exports 
400,000  sacks  df  wheat;  and  Momfaloot,  known  for  its  manufactures. 
otTem  of  the  I  At  the  town  of  Sahoodi  is  the  beginning  of  the  caverns  of  the  Thebaid. 
''*'*^  I  These  are  quarry  holes,  to  which  the  anchorets,  in  the  first  ages  of  Chrtf- 
tianity,  retired.  They  have  an  extent  of  fifty-six  miles;  and  the  hieroglyphics  foond 
in  them  prove  them  to  have  been  the  work  of  the  Egyptians,  who  had  taken  their 
marble  from  this  place  at  a  very  remote  period. 

Ancient  I  The  grottos,  near  the  city  of  Sioot^  contain  very  cuiious  antique 
pMBiQp.  I  paintings  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The  city,  one  of  the  largJ^t 
in  the  Sa^id,  is  the  resort  of  tiie  caravans'  of  Nubia.  Its  vicinity,  and  that  of  Abootisb^ 
produce  the  best  opium.| 

Among  the  other  villages,  we  remark  on  the  east  bank  Gau-Shenki6h,  which  has 
succeeded  to  Anteopolis.  Here  was  a  magnificent  temple  in  honour  of  Anteus.  Th« 
porch  still  remains,  which  is  supported,  according  to  Norden,  by  columns,  and  which 

•  Belsoni,  voL  u,  p.  161—163.  +  takooti.  Not  et  Extndta,  p.  245. 

^  Molioei  et  Bxtr.  t.  ik  p,  424. 
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appears  to  be  (tf  one  slone,  sixty  paces  in  lengdi,  and  fortj  in  breadth.  This  splei^ 
did  woric  now  forms  the  entrance  of  a  stable,  where  the  Turks  keep  their  flocks. 
Akmin,  the  residence  of  an  Arab  prince,  has  succeeded  to  the  ancient  |  Ho^b. 
Shemmii  or  PanopoUs.  Ancient  ruins  are  found  here  on  Aq  outside  of  the  present 
town.  Abulfeda  mentions  a  temple  built  of  stones  of  astonishing  size,  which  he 
ranks  among  the  most  celebrated  ancient  monuments.  Mere  fragments,  however, 
are  all  that  now  remain.  The  modern  town  is  handsome ;  very  commercial,  and  has 
manu&ctnres  of  cotton  cloth  and  of  pottery.  It  has  a  regular  and  strict  police,  and 
its  territory  is  fertile  in  all  sorts  of  produce. 

Opposite  to  Akmin,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  large  town  of  |  imusl 
Meshi^    Here  all  die  boats  which  go  from  Cairo  to  the  cataracts,  or  from  the  ca- 
taracts to  Cairo,  stop  to  take  in  provisions,  which  are  plenty  and  cheep. 

Seventeen  mUes  to  the  southnsast  of  Meshi^,  we  &id  Djirdj^h,  the  |  Djii4{tt. 
capital  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  lately  the  residence  of  a  Bey,  and  the  seat  of  a  Coptic 
bishop.    The  city  is  modem,  and  owes  its  origin  and  name  to  a  convent  dedicated 
to  St.  George**    It  has  public  buildings  and  squares,  but  no  monuments.    It  is  a 
place  of  trade  and  industry,  and  the  territory  belonging  to  it  is  fertile. 

Denderah  is  a  place  of  little  consequence  inatself,  but  travellers  visit  |  Dendenb. 
it  with  great  interest  on  account  of  a  great  quantity  of  magnificent  ruins  found  three 
nmles  to  the  west  of  it.    Bruce,  Nor^n,  and  Savary,  agree  in  identifying  it  with  the 
ancient  Teniyra* 

The  remains  of  three  temples  stiD  exist  The  largest  is  in  a  singularly  |  ni  tnpiefc 
good  state  of  presesmtion,  and*  the  enormous  masses  of  stone  employed  in  it,  are 
so  disposed  as  to  exhibit  every  where  the  most  just  proportions.  It  is  the  first  and 
most  magnificent  Egyptian  temple  to  be  seen  in  ascending  the  Nile,  and  is  considered 
by  Mr.  Bekoni  as  of  a  much  later  date  than  any  of  the  others.  From  the  superi- 
ority of  the  workmanship,  he  inclines  to  attribute  it  to  the  first  Ptolemy,  the  same 
irho  laid  the  foundation  (^  the  Alexandrian  library,  and  instituted  the  philosophical 
society  of  the  Museum.  Here,  Denon  thought  himself  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  arts 
and  sciences.  The  columns  which  form  die  portico  are  twenty-four  in  number, 
divided  into  four  rows.  Within  the  gate,  the  square  is  surrounded  with  columns  with 
square  capitals;  the  shafts  and  every  part  of  the  wall  are  closely  covered  with  hiero* 
glyphics  and  figures  in  basso-relievo.  On  each  side  there  is  a  colossal  head  of  the 
goddess  Isis,  with  cow's  ears,  with  a  simple  and  almost  smiling  expression.  The 
ceilmg  contams  the  zodiac,  inclosed  by  two  female  figures,  which  extend  from  one 
side  of  it  to  the  other.  The  walls  are  divided  into  several  square  compartments,. 
each  containing  figures  of  deities,  and  priests  in  the  act  of  ofiTering,  or  immolating 
victims.  On  the  top  of  the  temple  the  Arabs  had  built  a  village  which  is  now  de- 
serted and  in  ruins,  t  . 

As  for  the  s&odiacs  or  celestial  planispheres  found  here,  and  their  high  |  tiw  zodim. 
antiquity  so  much  boasted,  an  able  antiquary  has  shown  that  they  could  not  have  been 
prior  to  the  conquest  of  Alexander.;}; 

From  Djirdjeh  to  Thebes,  the  Nile  forms  a  great  bending  to  tiie  east.  At  the 
elbow  nearest  to  th^Red  Sea,  stands  Eenneh,  the  ancient  Cenopozis,  a  town  which 
once  carried  on  an  active  commerce  with  Cosseir.  According  to  Irwin,  an  English 
traveller,  this  city,  which  is  still  of  considerable  size,  retains  traces  of  many  ancient 
customs.  In  the  funeral  processions,  the  women  dance  to  the  sound  of  I  Renuuntofui- 
dolorous  music,  and  utter  hideous  cries.  The  festivals  here,  as  in  the  |  **^  e«i»to«k 
Said  in  general,  are  held  during  the  night,  and  on  the  river.  They  are  concluded 
with  a  drama,  partaking  a  little  of  a  mythological  character.  The  dancing  women 
plunge  almost  naked  into  the*water,  where  they  swim  about  like  so  many  n3rmphs  or 
naiads.  § 

Keft  seems  to  be  the  harbour  of  the  ancient  city  of  Kept  or  Koptos,  |  xcft. 

•  Benon,  Voyages,  i.  p.  S04.    Sonnini,  ii.  p.  375.         f  Bclzon's  Narrative,  voL  i.  p.  53—57. 

i  ViBconti  ia  LarchcA  Herodotus. 

^  Irwin's  Journey  to  the  Bed  Sea.    Compare  with  8oauDi»  Denon,  and  others 
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&om  which  some  authon  d<»i,e  the  ai>pelMoii  given  to  the  Coptic  uatioD.*  hi: 
JbjU country  the  mhabitanta manufacture  the  vea^b  of  light  andirons claj, wto 
co«mu'i;!^t?.*  w«ter  slowly  to  transude  so  as  to  keep  u|  an  external  ^ 
STe  Zr  o;E^pr  ""'^  ^^^^  ^  '^-^  ^•^'^'^  "™^-    These  are  usJoJ 

*.;  Jifo,"?'"^*  "^  ^u~''  *".'  "^  ^""^  '"'^  «»"o  "Aers  on  the  eastern  baak,a». 
iun  more  nuns.  The  case  »  the  same  with  the  western  side.  Sava^,  Bn^NV- 
den,  Browne,  and  Denon,  concur  in  speaking  with  admiration  of  the  McieDtr;i.«of 
^^         Jiese  places.     New  researches  have  proved  that  they  belong  to  anciot 

400  F.,v„til  J  .  r"'  ^®  "  ^  "^'^  *  ^"^"^  «^'  ^""^  to  Ho^.  and  which  «» 
^0  Egypuan  stadia  m  circumferenccf    Diodorus,  who  speaks  of  Thebeswofa 

of  sDWnx^  Lr^ffi*^"'  ^""'""''^  "*»^*^  °f  f""'  P^^"P«»  temples.  He  speab 
«^H  t    '  r     r  K?""*"  decpmUng  the  entrances/porticoes,  pyLm<W«te»r, 

thZ  m„^  ^^  travellers  now  mentioned,  and  by  others  who  preceded  (henv 
?™m!„«  ♦  ?''  ""T"'  ^  '"^'*^«°-  »«»'™«  ««'!«"«.  that  "there  ren-kto 
Ee  of  S^''h^»*  ""if-  •"««»?«««»» »»'  in  »o  good  a  state  of  pLervato-a. 
St™mari?«  „„T  •  V  «"n>n8iDg,»says  Norden,  «  how  weU  L  gildios.fe 
als^rro^irlH*"r"'  e*r  u-**'*"^"'  ^^^  P'«~"«  their  briUiancy."  He  qieab 
i«5  colonnade  of  which  thirty-two  columns  are  still  standing,  of  platfonnil 
pLTes  ate^h^A"^^'^"'  of  anUqulty,  which  he  has^'reprLnted  ii  to 
2m! ;..!?  ^®  *^y^  ii*  ""•'«  ''•'^J'  of  attention  that  they  appe«  to  belta 

«metliat are  mentioned  by  Philostratus  in  his  accountof  the  tea?le  of Menmo. 

or/Tboth  in  «!»^TIIP^""  *^.?'/®  ■"  '^•^n»*«  ^^  of  these  wonders  of  ««^ 
IZti^^  A^"^  *"  *^^'  >acred.ble  number  and  their  gigantic  size.  Their  (m, 
(X^ZX^LT"*^:''''"''  '^  '^'"'  ■"  ««tonishingl!f  their  ^tnde.  The 
wTth  hefrc^ST  ""iT^'l  towering  high  above  th^palm  trees  Tthe  co»d(.J, 
mLnllj  fi^L^hr^*'*^""^''^"™!^  "^^  ^^  ^^'  nnd  the  shafts  covered  with  on* 
Z™h«,i  '.       T""*?  ""^  ^i^^raes  miles  m  length,  the  colossi  placed  atlhe 

^m^nl?  «*?».«'"  produce  a  most  bewildering  i^r;s8ion  onSe  Sof  te 
Ae  Stv  7!  '•  v^"  *rP'^  *"/  T""'^"^  ^i  in  high  priemtieJ^es  Ij 
SLsof  TolosaS  Tbl^.r"'   ''  nnd  sculpture,  but  at  Thebes  the^  b lost i. . 

XLtrir  a  ra:tYdro;'th:  n5^^^^^^     -.^r^  •"ttt 

multitude  of  the  temples  there  i::' iol^\l^:^tZtaT^  ISt  bJj 

sL*7e  bv±rof°r  K  ""'•  ^r^V"*'''^"  •'  »  «nPPo«ed  to  have  to  thS. 
tTwve  A^r^  from  1.?  ^'^  V""??  J**^  "*»'«  '^ere  coiioealed  by  the  «upe«titio« 
n  ?ncovenwT/L  •*"'"*  ^''  ^^^^'^  "^^  '>^^^">  ^^^o  been  busily  W'^^ 
tI.3  ?sDlut?em'\*'"'^  "P""™*'"'  «*'  "»««»  antique  remain^,  such  .. 
^^^  nooXVn  fA^^-^'^'r-  On  the  west  side  of  the  river  at  Goor- 
form  nf  «..L  '  ^^Anet  Aboo,  andBeban-el-Malook,  are  numberless  tombs  in  the 
Slm^S  ZZ„r'''''''"''?".'^  T''^'"e  ma'nyhumrn  bS^sintbestate 
LreT  tLT),  K  *'=<=«n'P«n'ed  with  pieces  of  pajyrus,  and  other  ancient  c»- 
S  for'toih,^n  f*'^  ''^  • "  ^^.  ""^J"'^*^  °f  "«Jent  rese^h ;  and  the  tn«le  of  dig- 
imbi  beSn^  l"tr"^  being  found  gainful,  has  been  resorted  to  by  numero* 
ar^e^lv  dS,WoK  /r''''"'l-  ^^  '"'"•''  "nd  mummies  of  persons  ^  conditioa 
d  Xed  in  nSSh  "^  "'Tr"^  "^^  '='"^"°  P««P'o.  by  uTe  care  and  expend. 
mspiayed  m  preparmg  them ;  and  from  the  state  in  which  thev  are  found  n«ny  ii>l«- 

Ci^riZrnTov'H^r'""^'?!!^^''^  *«  «anne«  a?d^ou^omso?.reicien. 

dteVtMroVSTeSi^^^^^^^ 

are  me^tST-  butat  M^^"?*'^  ^^^^  "'  *'^««  °<"  nncient  human  habitations 


ETideoce*  or 
the  stale  of  die 
■Its  among 
the  andem 
Bgytiuu. 
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hare  been  once  a  royal  reeidenoe.  Mr.  Belzoni  found  at  Goornoo  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  with  octagonal  columns  abounding  in  hieroglyphics,  yet  so  completely  unique 
in  its  style,  that  he  was  led  to  consider  it  as  of  later  date  than  the  works  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians. 

With  respect  to  the  mummies,  some  are  found  in  wooden  cases  shaped  |  DeKriptkm  or 
like  the  human  body.  These  belonged  to  persons  superior  to  the  lowest  |  ^  mnmmiea. 
rank,  but  differing  from  one  another  in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  linen  in  which 
the  body  had  been  wrapped.  The  mummies  of  the  poorest  classes  are  found  with- 
out any  wooden  covering,  and  wrapped  in  the  coarsest  linen.  These  differ  from  the 
former  also  in  being  often  accompanied  with  pieces  of  papyrus,  on  which  Belzoni 
supposes  that  an  account  of  the  lives  of  the  deceased  had  been  written,  while  a  simi- 
lar account  was  carved  on  the  cases  of  the  more  opulent.  The  cases  are  generally 
o{  Egyptian  sycamore,  but  very  different  from  one  another  with  respect  to  plainness 
or  ornament.  Sometimes  there  are  one  or  two  inner  cases,  besides  the  outer  one. 
Leaves  and  flowers  of  acacia  are  often  found  round  the  body,  and  sometimes 
lumps  of  asphaltum,  as  much  as  two  pounds  in  weight  The  case  is  covered  with  a 
cement  resembling  plaster  of  Paris,  in  which  various  figures  are  cast. 
The  whole  is  painted,  generally  with  a  yellow  ground,  on  which  are  hie- 
roglyphics and  figures  of  green.  The  tombs  of  the  better  classes  are 
highly  magnificent,  consisting  of  different  apartments  adorned  with  figures 
representing  the  different  actions  of  life,  such  as  agricultural  operatiohs,  religious 
ceremonies,  feasts,  and  fimeral  processions,  these  last  being  generally  predominant. 
Their  paintings,  which  are  described  by  Mr.  Hamilton,  contain  numerous  articles 
illustrating  the  domestic  habits  of  the  Egyptians.  Small  idols  are  found  lying  about, 
and  sometimes  vases  containing  the  intestines  of  the  mummies,  generally  of  baked 
clay  painted,  some  few  of  alabaster ;  there  is  much  pottery  besides,  and  many  wooden 
vessels.  Mr.  Belzoni  found  some  leaf-gold  beaten  nearly  as  thin  as  ours.  No  in- 
struments of  war  are  found  in  these  places.  This  gentleman  only  found  an  arrow 
with  a  copper  point,  well  fixed  in  one  end,  while  the  other  end  had  a  notch.  Figures 
of  the  scarabeus  or  beetle,  a  highly  sacred  animal  among  the  Egyptians,  are  some- 
times found  executed  in  alabaster,  verde  antico,  and  other  materials. 

From  the  garments  in  which  the  mummies  are  sometimes  wrapped,  it  I  linen  imom- 
appears  that  Unen  manufactures  were  brought  to  equal  perfection  among  |  '■^"'^ 
the  ancient  Egyptians  as  they  are  now  among  us.^    They  understood  Uie  tanning  of 
leather,  of  which  some  shoes  are  found.     Some  of  the  leather  is  stained  with  various 
colours,  and  embossed.     The  art  of  gilding  is  proved  to  have  existed  among  them  in  a 
state  of  great  perfection.    They  knew  how  to  cast  copper,  as  well  as  how  I  j^^-^g  uid 
to  form  it  into  sheets.  Afewspecimens  of  varnishing  are  found  which  show  |  puatuis* 
that  this  art  and  the  baking  of  the  varnish  on  clay,  were  in  such  perfection,  that  it  ap- 
pears doubtful  whether  it  could  now  be  any  where  imitated.  In  the  art  of  painting  they 
were  a  little  behind  in  not  giving  their  figures  reUef  by  shading ;  but  their  colours,  par- 
ticularly the  red  and  green,  are  well  disposed,  and  produce  a  splendid  effect,  espe- 
cially by  candle  light.*]*    Their  drawings  are  always  in  profile.     Some  drawings  are 
found  preparatory  to  sculpturing  on  the  walls,  and  others  in  different  stages  of  their 
execution*     Mr.  Belzoni  observed  some  drawings  executed  by  learners,  and  after- 
wards corrected  in  faulty  places  by  a  master  with  a  different  coloured  chalk. — This 
gentleman  saw  in  some  brick  buildings  of  the  highest  antiquity,  evidences  |  ArehUccnne. 
that  the  Egyptians  understood  the  building  of  arches  with  the  key-stone,  though 
their  predilection  for  numerous  columns  in  the  construction  of  their  large  temples, 
led  them  in  these  buildings  to  neglect  the  arch.;t^    Their  sculptures  are  executed  in 
four  kinds  of  stone ;  sandstone  which  is  comparatively  sof^  a  hard  calcareous  stone, 
breccia,  and  granite.     This  last  is  more  fuiely  polished  than  it  could  be  by  our  pre- 
sent tools. 

The  Arabs  of  Goornoo  lead  the  lives  of  troglodytes  in  the  entrance  I  i^  ^^i^ 
of  the  tombs,  where  they  choose  a  place  of  convenient  dimensions,  and  |  ^  Ooonwa 
shut  up  the  entrance  between  them  and  the  tomb  with  clay,  leaving  only  a  hole  to 

*  BeUom's  Narrative,  voL  i.  p.  268,  &c.  t  Ibid.  p.  3M.  t  Ibid.  p.  373. 
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creep  through.  Here  Uteb  sheep,  as  well  as  theiiisehres  tfie  honsed.  They  m 
lamps  of  sheep's  tallow :  the  walls  are  black  like  chimoeysi  and  hunmn  bones  nd 
pieces  of  mummies  lie  every  where  about  them  unheeded.  They  live  almost  naked, 
their  children  entirely  so.  They  are  oppressed  and  prevented  from  accumulation 
wealth,  yet  are  reconciled  by  custom  to  their  sttuatioo,  and  on  the  whole  bappj. 
Their  women  are  very  ambitious  of  such  jewellery  as  beads,  coral,  and  pieces  of 
coin,  and  look  down  with  pity  on  those  who  have  none.  A  mat,  a  few  earUienpots, 
and  a  grinding  stone,  are  all  the  household  furmture  they  require.  They  are  exceed- 
ingly expert  in  the  art  of  ch^ating  strangers,  which  constitutes  die  height  of  their 
nmiiriiiirf  I  v^^ue  and  a  great  part  of  their  industry.*— The  reeeaiches  of  Mr.  M 
BeUflnL  I  zoni  havo  had  the  effect  of  enriching  the  British  Museum  with  Bome 
interesting  specimens  of  Egyptian  antiquity,  among  which  are  a  fine  obelisk  from 
the  island  of  Philas,  and  a  colossal  bust  called  younger  Menmon.  The  model  whidi 
he  has  made  of  an  Egyptian  tomb  is  particularly  gratifying  to  antiquaiiin  curiositj. 
While  he  was  in  Egypt,  he  made  moulds  of  every  individual  sculptured  figure,  sod 
other  objects  in  the  tomb,  and  a  tomb  is  built  on  the  same  scale  as  the  original,^ 
fac  simUe8  of  all  its  contents  executed  with  correctness  in  form,  relief,  and  colouring. 
It  is  seen  by  candle  light,  and  gives  precisely  the  same  efiect  with  HtB  oiigioai  exca- 
vation. 

snDent  or  I  '^^^  ancicnt  Hermonthis  is  represented  by  the  viHage  of  £rment  Id 
Hecmoiitiiii.  |  its  vicinity  is  to  be  seen  a  large  temple  in  a  very  good  state  of  prescrrfr 
tion,  and  the  paintings  of  which  represent,  among  other  animals,  the  girafie,  an  am* 
mal  at  present  unknown  in  Egypt*!  ^  learned  discussion  has  recently  confirmed 
d' Anville's  conjecture,  according  to  which  the  ancient  Latopolis  corresponds  to  the 
modem  town  of  Esneh,!  where  a  temple  of  very  high  antiqui^  is  found.  This  town, 
situated  on  a  height  idiere  vegetation  is  supported  by  artificial  nrigation,  was  eo* 
riched  by  the  residence  of  some  Mameluke  beys,  who  spent  here  the  money  vhicli 
they  extorted  from  the  cultivators  of  the  neighbourhood.  Esneh  displays  more 
luxury,  and  a  more  refined  inidustiy,  than  the  other  towns  of  Upper  Egypt  Amoi^ 
other  tilings,  a  great  quantity  of  very  fine  cotton  stuffs  and  shawls  called  Malapt 
much  used  in  Egypt,  are  manufactured  here.  The  caravan  fi'om  Seoiiaar  brings 
hither  also  the  different  articles  of  its  commerce,  particularly  gum  arabic,  ostrich  fea- 
thers, and  ivory.  Wood  in  this  place  is  extremely  rare.  ^ 
ciivenu  of  |  Esuoh  is  the  last  large  town  in  Egypt.  But  a  litde  higher  up  we  iind 
"y**^  I  some  interesting  ruins.  At  Elythia  there  are  two  caverns,  containing  a 
great  number  of  paintings,  representing  the  customs  and  occupations  of  the  ancieot 
Egjrptians,  and  particularly  the  various  forms  of  ploughs,  and  other  agricultnnu  un- 
plements.§  At  Edfoo  is  a  large  temple,  the  corridors  and  mysterioos  f^^^^^ 
which  are  still  to  be  seen.  At  an  elbow  of  the  Nile,  fonning  a  haibour,  vre  find  tbe 
ruins  of  Ombo$  on  a  hiU  called  Koom-Ombos.  In  the  great  temple,  sonse  paintings 
which  have  not  been  finished  show  that  the  Egyptians  employed  in  their  drawings 
the  same  geometrical  methods  with  the  modems.  They  divided  the  surface  into 
small  squares, — a  method  which  they  also  no  doubt  employed  in  geography.  || 
BaiMoT  I  Near  Assooan  are  found  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Syeni,  constftB? 
■'•^  I  of  some  granite  columns,  and  an  old  square  building,  with  op®°"^ 
top.  The  researches  made  here  have  not  confirmed  the  conjecture  of  Sarary,  ^ 
conceived  it  to  be  the  ancient  observatory  of  the  Egyptians,  where,  with  ^"J®^ 
ging,  the  ancient  well  might  be  found,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  image  of  tne^ 
?«r«*«       was  reflected  entire  on  the  day  of  the  summer  solstice.  The  o^^f!"  J^ 

of  the  French  astronomers  place  Assooan  in  lat  24**  5'  2^"  ^*  "^. 

latitude.     If  this  place  was  formeriy  situated  under  the  tropic,  the  p^ 
tion  of  the  earth  must  be  a  little  altered,  and  the  obhquity  of  the  ectiptic  diminiflo^ 

•  Belioni,  vol.  i.  p.  291  —283.  ^oj.  j, 
t  Account  of  Hermonthis  by  M.  Jomard,  in  the  Description  de  I'Elfypte*  ^^^S^  ^ai 

♦  JoUais  and  DeriQien,  in  the  Description  de  I'Egypte.    Etienne  Qustrcmcre,  »«» 
sttrrEgypte,i.p.l73. 

§  Bmron  Costaz,  Mem.  sor  les  grottes  d'Elethya,  dans  la  Descript  de  I'fgTP^ 
Cbabiol  ft  ^OBHod.  dans  la  Deaoription  de  I'Egypte. 
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Bot  we  should  be  aware  of  the  vagueness  of  the  obserratlons  made  by  the  ancieotSy 
which  have  conferred  so  much  celebrity  on  these  places.  The  phenomenon  of  the^ 
extinction  of  the  shadow,  whether  within  a  deep  pit,  or  round  a  perpendicular  gno- 
mon, is  not  coniioed  to  one  exact  mathematical  position  of  the  sun,  but  is  common 
to  a  certain  extent  of  latitude  corresponding  to  the  visible  diameter  of  tliat  luminary, 
which  is  more  than  half  a  degree.  It  would  be  sufficient,  therefore,  that  the  northern 
margin  of  th»  sun's  disc  should  reach  the  zenith  of  Syene  on  the  day  of  the  summer 
solstice,  to  abolish  all  lateral  shadow  of  a  perpendioular  object  Now,  in  the  second 
century,  the  obliquity  of  Ihe  ecliptic,  reckoned  from  the  observations  of  HipparchuSy 
was  23^  49'  25".  If  we  add  the  semidiameter  of  the  sun,  which  is  15'  57  ,  we  find 
for  the  northem  margin  24^  5'  22",  which  is  within  a  second  of  the  actual  latiCude  of 
Syen6.  At  present,  when  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  is  23^  28'  the  northem  Umb 
of  the  sun  comes  no  nearer  the  latitude  o£  Syen6  than  21'  3",  yet  the  shadow  is 
scarcely  perceptible.  We  have,  therefore,  no  imperious  reason  for  admitting  a  greater 
diminution  in  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic  than  that  which  is  shown  by  real  astrono- 
mical observations  of  the  most  exact  and  authentic  kind.  That  of  the  well  of  Syen6 
is  not  among  the  number  of  these  last,  and  can  give  us  no  assistance  in  ascertaining 
the  position  of  the  tropic  thirty  centuries  ago,  as  some  respectable  men  of  science 
seem  to  have  believed.* 

Syen6,  which,  under  so  many  difierent  masters,  has  been  the  southern  |  Ammaim 


frontier  of  Egypt,  presents  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  other  spot  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe,  that  confused  mixture  of  libnuments  which,  even  in  the 
destinies  of  the  most  potent  nations,  reminds  us  of  human  instability.  Here  the 
Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies  raised  the  temples  and  the  palaces  which  arc  found  half 
buried  under  the  drifting  sand.  Here  are  forts  and  walls  built  by  the  Romans  and 
the  Arabians,  and  on  the  remains  of  all  these  buildings  French  inscriptions  are  found, 
attesting  that  the  warriors  and  the  learned  men  of  modern  £urope  pitched  tlieir  tents, 
and  erected  their  observatories  on  this  spot.  But  the  eternal  power  of  nature  pre- 
sents a  still  more  magnificent  spectacle.  Here  are  the  terraces  of  reddish  gnoAte 
of  a  particular  character,  hence  called  Syenite,  a  term  applied  to  those  rocks  which 
difier  from  granite  in  containing  particles  of  homblende.  These  mighty  terraces, 
shaped  like  peaks,  cross  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  and  over  them  the  river  rolls  aajesti- 
cally  his  impetuous  foaming  waves.  Here  are  the  quarries  fronA  which  tlie  obelisks 
and  colo^al  statues  of  the  Egyptian  temples  were  dug.  An  obelisk,  partially  formed 
and  still  remaining  attached  to  the  native  rock;  bears  testimony  to  the  laborious  and 
patient  efiTorts  of  human  art  On  the  polished  surfaces  of  these  rocks  hieroglyphic 
sculptures  represent  the  Egyptian  deities,  together  with  the  sacrifices  and  ofierixigs 
of  this  nation,  which  more  than  any  other  has  identified  itself  with  the  country  which 
it  inhabited,  and  has  in  the  most  literal  sense  engraved  the  records  of  its  glory  on  the 
terrestrial  globe. 

In  the  midst  of  this  valley,  generally  skirted  with  arid  rocks,  a  series  of  sweet  de- 
licious islands  covered  with  palms,  date  trees,  mulberries,  acacias,  jund  napecaa,  has 
merited  the  appellation  of  "  the  Tropical  Gardens."  The  one  called  I  gjjjj^j^^ 
£1-Sag,  opposite  to  Syen^,  is  the  Elephantine  of  the  ancients;  while  the  |  •ndPhte?' 
ancient  PkH<z  is  recognised  in  the  El-Heif  of  the  modems.  Both  of  them,  especi* 
ally  the  latter,  filled  with  beautiful  remains  of  temples,  quays,  and  other  monumenU,t 
attest  the  ancient  civiUzation  of  which  they  must  have  been  the  seat. 

It  is  probable  that  the  two  names  of  PhUa  and  Elephamtine  are  origi-  I  T^vm^^ti 
nally  one,  for  FU  in  these  Oriental  languages,  signifies  an  elephant,  and  |  ***  •••"^ 
these  islands,  fertilized  by  the  deposited  slime  of  the  river  Nile,  must,  in  ancient 
times,  have  attracted  elephants  by  their  rich  vegetation.  This  ingenious  oonjecture 
explains  the  reason  why  Herodotus  has  not  named  Phxltz  in  describmg  Elcphanline^X 
80  as  to  give  the  idea  that  he  placed  it  to  the  south  of  the  first  catarac^  '  It  explains 

•  Compare  Jomard,  DeBcription  dc  Syene  et  dca  Cataractea,  in  the  Description  de  I'Egypte. 

t  Jomard,  Description  d'EMphantinc.    Lancret,  Description  de  Phil«.    Girard,  Mem.  mt 
le  Niloip^tre  d'El^phantine,  in  the  DetcripUon  de  I'Eg^ypte. 

t  Jomard,  loo.  cit.    Compare  Forster,  epiat  ad  Micbael.  p.  S6.    ZoSga  de  origine  obeliacor. 
p.  286,  not  28.    Quatrem^re,  M^m.  hist  geog.  I  p.  387. 
Vol.  n.— 3  M 
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th«  poflsibility  of  a  former  kingdom  of  Elephantine,  a  kingdom  which  could  not  be 
conlmed  to  a  single  island  1400  yards  long  and  400  broad.  Julius  Africanus  bean: 
testimony  to  its  existence  and  duration*.  The  Augustine  history  speaks  of  a  king  of 
Thebes,  an  ally  of  Zenobia.  These  facts,  taken  altogether,  show  that  the  narrow 
valley  of  Upper  Egypt,  has,  in  all  ages,  been  the  retreat  of  small  and  almost  inde- 
pendent states. 

shoreior  tha  i  From  the  ever  memorable  scenes  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  we  cross 
**^  ^^  I  narrow  gorges  and  ^erile  plains  covered  with  sand,  where  even  the  ser- 
pent and  the  lizard  cannot  find  subsistence ;  and  where  no  bird  dares  to  extend  his 
flight, — and  arrive  at  the  no  leas  arid  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  The  coasts  of  this  sea 
are  rich  ia  coral,  madrepores,  and  sea  sponges.  Among  the  reefs  of  coral  is  fouDd 
CtMeir.  I  the  port  of  Cosseir.  The  town  of  this  name  is  only  a  collection  of  old 
houses,  and  large  storehouses  occupied  from  time  to  time  by  the  caravans,  but  with- 
out any  fixed  inhabitants.  It  labours  under  a  want  of  fresh  water,  and  the  obIj  pro- 
duce of  the  vicinity  is  the  coloquintida.* 

Detert  of  ths  I  But  the  vast  desert  of  the  Thebaid,  lying  between  this  portion  of  the 
''**'**^  I  valley  of  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  is  not  equally  sterile  in  every  part. 
Mr.  frwin,  who  travelled  from  Kenn6  to  Cairo  by  a  road  which  passes  obliquely  the 
northers-part  of  this  desert,  found  by  the  sides  of  frightful  ravines  and  black  chasms, 
some  valleys  in  which  acacia  boshes,  covered  with  white  and  fragrant  blossoms,  fur- 
nished a  delightful  shade  td  the  timid  antelope.  Some  tufls  of  wild  wheat,  a  date 
tree,  a  well,  and  a  grotto  cal^  to  mind  the  old  anchorets,  who  chose  in  these  soli- 
tudea  to  relinquish  their  intercourse  with  a  perverse  world.  Two  similar  verdant 
spoU  near  the  abores  of  the  Red  Sea,  somewhat  nearer  to  Suez  than  Cosseir,  con- 
Montterie*  of  I  tain  the  monasteries  of  St  Anthony  and  St.  Paul,  surrounded  with  hand- 
ami  st!^  I  some  orchards  of  date  trees,  olives,  and  apricots.  The  first  of  these 
convents  haa  a  vineyard  which  produces  good  white  wine.t 
CiiroTSiM,  I  A  route  somewhat  less  gloomy  leads  from  Cairo  to  Suez,  a  town  si- 
tuated on  the  isthmus  of  that  name.  The  port  of  Suez  has  only  a  bad  ^ay  at  which 
small  boats  can  scarcely  land  at  high  water,  while  the  vessels  lie  at  anchor  in  the 
roads.  The  only  supply  of  water  that  .the  inhabitants  have  is  one  brackish  spring- 
The  sto-abounds  in  fish,  but  theyare  neglected  by  the  people.  All  the  necessaries 
of  life  aio  wanting  in  this  wretched  place,  which  is  situated  in  a  parched  sandy  plain, 
about  a  league  from  the  roadstead.  The  fortress  is  of  a  piece  with  the  towi,  con- 
sisting of  some  towers  in  a  half  ruinous  condition. 

In  the  BBOst  southerly  part  of  this  desert,  about  the  latitude  of  Assouan  or  Syene, 
T*e  aaBient  I  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  of  Berenice,  deUghtfuUy  situated  in  a  plain 
**~^'  I  almost  surrounded  by  mountains,  at  a  distance  of  five  miles.  Its  rw^ 
are  still  perceptible,  even  to  the  arrangement  of  the  streets,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  sdm" 
Egyptian  temple,  which,  as  well  as  the  insides  of  the  houses  is  nearly  covered  y 
tlie  sand.  The  temple  is  built  of  soft  calcareous  stone,  and  sandstone.  Mr.  l>ci- 
zoni  found  it  adorned  with  Egyptian  sculpture,  well  executed  in  basso-relievo,  and 
carried  away  a  tablet  of  breccia  covered  with  hieroglyphics  and  figures.  The  sou  oi 
the  plain  is  sandy,  but  appears  susceptible  of  cultivation  for  pasture  and  other  ^' 
poses.  It  contains  some  bushes  which  make  good  firewood.  Mr.  Belzom  calcu- 
lated from  the  apparent  extent  of  the  ruins  and  the  size  of  the  houses,  A***^*^.^j 
port  had  contained  a  population  exceeding  10,000.  It  has  a  fine  harbour,  witn» 
northern  entrance  entirely  formed  by  nature.  ^ 

xnertU         I      Not  far  from  this  place  are  the  famous  mountains  of  emeralds,  tn 
■*^*^-      I  highest  of  which  is  called  Zubara,  and  which  were  visited  by  Mr.  IJru^e 
and  Mr.  Belzoni.,    The  present  pasha  of  Egypt  made  an  attempt  to  work  the  em  ^ 
raid  mines,  and  had  about  fifty  men  employed  as  miners  in  the  year  1818»  bu 
mines  appear  4o  have  been  exhausted  by  the  ancients.     The  miners  were  exp^ 
to  great  inconvenience  and  risk,  being  supplied  with  all  their  food  by  caravans  ir 
the  Nile,  at  a  distance  of  seven  days  journey.     From  the  negligence  of  tJio  P 

•  Dubois-Aym^  dans  la  Deacription  de  I'Egypte*  i.  p.  193, 194.  . , 

T  aicard.  Cartes  des  deserts  dc  la  Th^baidc,  aux  environs  des  monarteres,  »c. 
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yejxytu  it  was  often  Into  in  arrifing ;  and  the  caravans  were  liable  to  be  internipted 
by  the  inhabitants  p{  the  desert.  These  miners  sometimes  rose  against  their  leaders 
And  killed  them.  The  old  excavations  consisted  of  low  galleries  much  obstructed 
with  rubbbh,  and  rendered  di||Dgerous  by  the  looseness  of  the  roof.  The  passages 
went  veiy  far  into  the  mountain,  along  the  strata  of  mica  and  of  maible,  and  emc- 
raldii  were  found  at  a  great  distance  from  (he  surface,  and  chiefly  at  the  place  where 
two  marble  strata  enclosing  the  mica  between  them,  met  one  another. 

I^he  deserts  of  eastern  £gypt  are  inhabited  by  some  tribes  of  Arabs,  |  AnbtribM. 
who  call  t&emselves  its  sovereigns.  Those  wlio  occupy  the  countries  between 
the  isthmus  and  the  valley  of  Cosseir,  receive  the  general  name  of  Atoonis,  or 
Antonis,  which  to  us  seems  a  corruption  of  Saint  Antony,  whose  name  was  given 
to  a  part  of  these  deserts.  The  tribes  whose  real  names  are  known,  are  the 
llooatal,  who  occupy  the  isthmus  and  the  vicinity  of  Suez;  the  Mahazeh,  who 
live  about  the  latitudes  of  Benisooef  and  the  monastery  of  St.  Antony ;  and  the  Be- 
nipWasell  who  live  in  the  latitude  of  Monfaloot  and  Minieh.  All  these  Arabs  are 
enemies  to  the  Ababdeh,  who  rule  ever  all  the  deserts  from  Cosseir  to  a  distant  part 
of  Nubia. 

In  the  topography  of  Egypt  we  must  include  the  o««ea,  which  have  |  ThtOiUM. 
always  formed  a  part  of  this  kingdom.  Strabo,  gives  an  excellent  definition  of  the 
word  oasis.  "  This,''  says  he,  '*  is  die  name  given  in  the  language  of  the  Egyptians, 
to  inhabited  cantons,  which  are  entirely  surrounded  by  vast  deserts,  in  which  they 
resemble  so  many  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean."  The  Arabs  call  themOoftdeh, 
and  in  a  Coptic  dictionary  we  are  told  that,  in  the  Coptic  language,  that  word  sig- 
nifies an  inhabited  place.*  There  are  three  to  the  west  of  Egypt  to  which  this  name 
is  particularly  applied.  The  term  oasis  is  somewhat  ambiguous  from  being  indis- 
criminately used  to  signify  either  one  of  these  islands,  or  a  collection  of  them. 

The  great  and  the  small  oasis  of  ^  ancients  are  each  composed  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  spots  generally  separated  by  spaces  larger  than  their  own  diameters.  These 
places  have,  like  Egypt  itself,  been  described  in  very  opposite  colours  by  different 
writers.  The  Greeks  called  them  "  the  islands  of  the  blessed,''  {MMKu^nf  fnf^^} 
and  they  certainly  appear  delightful  in  the  eyes  of  the  traveller  who  has  for  days  been 
traversing  the  parched  and  sterile  desert  But  the  inhabitants  of  extensive  cultivated 
countries  have  habitually  viewed  them  with  horror.  They  were  often  assigned  at 
places  of  banishment.  They  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  described  by  grave  wri- 
ters in  terms  unusually  poetic,  and  leaning  to  the  lively  or  the  dismal  according  to 
the  prevalent  bent  of  Ae  respective  authors.  Even  the  physical  delineations  of  them 
have  oflen  laboured  under  essential  errors.  Their  physical  character,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  surrounding  deserts,  is  chMy  derived  from  subterranean  springs, 
by  meaju^of  which  vegetation  is  created  and  maintamed,  and  a  vegetable  mould 
formed.  The  springs  are  accounted  for  by  the  high  lands  with  which  these  oases 
are  univeraally  surrounded.  Wells  are  often  dug  to  a  depth  of  300  and  sometimes 
500  feet,  and  the  water  is  drawn  up  from  them  for  irrigation.  M.  Maillet,  in  de- 
scribing these  spots,  allows  his  imagination  to  be  so  far  deceived  by  what  he  knew 
of  the  Faioom,  as  to  say  that  these  oases  are  watered  by  canals  connected  wilk  the 
Nile.  Their  fertility  has  always  been  deservedly  celebrated.  Strabo  mentions  the 
superiority  of  their  wine  ;  Abulfeda  and  Edrisi,  the  luxuriance  of  the  palm-trees  ; 
and  Tansleb,  the  Dominican  traveller,  states  that  they  exported  sweeter  and  finer 
dried  dates  than  were  to  be  found  any  where  else.  Sir  Archibald  Edmonstone  states 
that,  in  one  of  them,  he  passed  through  a  beautiful  wood  of  acacias  far  exceeding  in 
size  any  he  had  ever  seen,  the  trunks  of  some  of  them  measuring  more  than  seven^ 
teen  feet  in  circumference.*}* 

The  Great  Oasis,  which  is  most  to  the  south  and  the  east,  is  formed  I  The  oicit 
of  a  number  of  fertile  isolated  spots,  which  lie  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  |  ^^*^ 
course  of  the  Nile,  and  to  the  mountains  which  bound  the  valley  of  Egypt  on  the 
west    These  patches  of  firm  land  are  separated  from  one  another  by  deserts  of  twelve 

*  LsngUs,  Voyage  de  Ilornemuni,  &c.  t.  li.  p.  243,  &,c. 

t  Sir  Archibald  Bdmonstone'i  Journey  to  Two  of  tlie  Osset  of  Upper  Bgypt,  1832,  p.  44, 
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or  fourteen  houni  walk;  so  that  the  fvliole  extent  of  tint  oaiAi  knetrfj  lOOmik^ 
flie  greii^r  proportion  consisting  of  a  dese0.  M.  Poncet  Tisitoi  it  in  1696.  He 
iays  it  contains  many  gardens  watered  with  rirulets,  and  thatito  palm  groyes  exhibit 
a  perpetual  verdure.  According  to  a  mere  recent  account,  it  contains  Egyptian 
ruins  covered  with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions.  ♦The  principal  town  is  called  £1-Kar- 
Tempie  of  I  S^^-  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  temple,  beautifully  situated  in  the  nidst 
Ei-KMrgeh.  |  of  a  rich  gTove  of  palm  trees. f  The  temple  stands  cast  and  west,  and 
a  rich  cornice  runs  all  round  the  tog^  The  front  is  covered  with  colossal  figures  and 
hieroglyphics.  There  are  several  chambers  still  entire,  containing  hieroglyphics  in 
stucco,  with  marks  of  red  and  blue  paint ;  but  the  loof  of  a  great  part  has  fallen  ia. 
It  seems  to  have  been  protected  by  a  triple  wall ;  each  wall  had  its  propylon  or  door- 
way, and  these  are  all  standing.  One  of  the  prap^  is  covered  over  with  a  Greek 
insciaption,  consisting  of  a  long  rescript,  published  in  the  reign  of  Galba,  respecting 
a  reform  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  and  other  Egyptian  territories.;^ 
ihewyoBi.  |  Near  El-Eargeh  there  is  also  a  regular  Necropolis,  or  cemete7,  cqp- 
taining  200  or  300  buildmgs  of  unbumed  brick,  chiefly  of  a  square  shape,  and 
eadb  surmounted  by  a  dome  similar  to  the  small  mosques  erected  over  the  graves  of 
aheiks.  One  of  them  is  divided  into  aisles,  and  has  been  used  at  qpe  time  as  a 
ChrMan  church,  as  appears  from  the  traces  of  saints  painted  on  the  walL  Sir  A. 
Edmonstone  found  them  to  be  very  different  in  form  from  any  other  cemeteries  that 
im  had  seen,  and  represente  in  a  plate  the  general  aspect  of  this  curious  group  of 
buildingSj^  At  distances  of  a  few  miles  some  other  remains  of  ancient  temples  are 
ibund.  ThiB  whole  oasis  has  always  been,  and  still  ia  dependent  on  Egypt  It 
serves  ^  a  place  of  refreshment  for  the  caravans,  being  on  the  route  from  Abyssinia 
and  from  Darfoor  to  Egypt  Its  distance  from  Egypt  is  five  days  journey,  by  the 
VMite  from  the  Faioom  to  the  Great  Oasis,  and  about  two  days  journey  west  from 
the  nearest  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  Mr.  Belzoni  found  in  the  adjoining  de- 
sert about  thirty  tumuli,  some  large  enough  to  contain  100  corpses :  he  supposes 
them  to  contain  the  bodies  of  that  part  of  the  army  of  Cambyses  which  was  sent  to 
conquer  the  Ammonii  in  the  deserts  of  Lybia,  and  who  were  left  to  perish  in  the 
desert,  in  consequence  of  being  betrayed  by  their  guides.  But  that  is  a  mere  sor- 
mise. .  The  question  naturally  arises.  What  set  of  people  can  we  suppose  to  have 
flo  far  interested  themselves  about  these  unfortunates  as  to  give  them  interment,  and 
collect  stones  over  their  graves?  Edmonstone  considers  them  as  natural  hillocks. 
WcrtfemOMii.  [  At  the  distance  of  105  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Great  Oasis,  theie  is 
another  which  was  never  visited  by  any  European  before  Sir  A.  Edmonstone  in  1819, 
and  is  not  even  mentioned  by  any  ancient  or  Arabian  geographer  excepting  Olyoipi- 
odorus.  The  chief  town  of  that  Oasil  is  El-Cazar,  beautifully  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence at  the  foot  of  a  line  of  rocks  rising  abruptly  behind  it,  and  encircled-by  exten- 
aive  gardens  filled  with  a  great  variety  of  trees.  It  contains  a  strong  sulphnreoas 
chalybeate  spring,  on  which  the  inhabitants  set  a  high  value.  There  are  some  mutrnnj 
Ttnirtfmrt  I  ^^^  ^^  *^®  cavems  of  the  neighbouring  rocks.  A  few  miles  from  El- 
j«r,  "    I  Cazar  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  called  Daer-al-Hadjar,  veiy  much 

choked  up  with  sand,  like  other  Egyptian  antiquities.  But  some  chambers,  covered 
with  hieroglyphics,  and  blackened  with  the  lamps  of  the  ancient  worshippers,  are 
accessible,  and  their  roof  is  still  entire.  This  oasis  contains  in  all  twelve  villages. 
The  climate  is  extremely  variable  in  winter.  The  raina  are  sometimes  veiy  abun- 
dant, though  some  seasons  pass  without  any.  Violent  winds  are  frequent,  and  the 
khamseeo  in  May  and  June  is  "severely  felt  The  plague  is  unknown,  but  intermit- 
tent fevers  are  common  during  the  intense  heats  of  summer*  The  soil  is  a  very  rea 
light  earth,  fertilized  entirely  by  irrigation,  and  producing  chiefly  bariey  and  rice. 
The  inhabitants  are  Bedouins.  They  are  much  exposed  to  the  Incursions  of  the 
Barbary  or  Mogrebbin  Arabs.    From  this  to  Tripoli  is  thirty  days'  journey  of  ten 

•  Annaleii  des  Voyages,  t  xxi.  p.  165. 

f  Kdmonstone'B  Journey  to  Two  of  the  Oases  of  Upper  Egypt. 

i  Ibid.  p.  f4— 96.    ClAiaical  Jounud,  No.  45  and  46. 

i  Sir  A.  Edmonstone,  p.  108, 109. 
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hxnxm  tech.  LioMaiidliy»iuui  am  not  vBCMmnoD.  Ala  village  called  |  lodigoaMim 
Bellata,  indlga  is  manufactured.  The  diy  pkmt  la  put  into  an  earthem  |  ^^^^ 
jar  with  hot  water,  and  stirred  <0und  and  worked  till  the  colour  is  pressed  out  Tho 
liquor  is  then  strained  through  the  hark  of  a|rei»  into  another  jar,  where  it  is  lefl  for 
eight  or  nine  days.  The  sediment  is  poured  afterwards  into  a  broad  shallow  hole  in 
the  sandy  which  absorbs  the  water,  and  leaves  the  indigo  in  soUd  cakes.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  manufacttires  which  the  pasha  of  Egypt  has  not  monopolized.  This 
western  oasis  is  conneclad  with  the  great  oasis  to  the  east  by  a  low  chain  of  moun- 
tains, with  a  table  land  on  the  top,  alonm^hich  travellers  proceed  from  the  one  to  the 
other.  The  elevation  of  this  table  laaa  makes  it  comparatively  cold.  In  the  course 
of  this  track  are  found  the  dilapidated  remains  of  a  very  ancient  temple,  called  £na- 
moor.  The  iohabitants  have  soma  vague  raports  about  other  oases  to  the  west  and 
to  th*  north,  which,  however,  are  oUierwise  aBke  unknown  to  them  and  to  geograr 
phers. 

The  Little  Oasis  is  on  a  road  that  is  very  Uttle  frequentei;  Ptolemy  |  LUifeOitiiw- 
makes  its  latitcrde  28^  25'.  Such  is  the  position,  probably,  of  its  principal  place. 
This  oasis  produces  thekest  dates  knowft  in  £gypt.  According  to  Browne,  it  is  a 
kind  of  head  quarters  for  the  Mogrebbin,  or  western  Arabs,  who  extend  as  far  as 
Fezzan,  and  even  to  Tripoli  Towards  the  isthmus  ef  Suese,  there  is  I  OMtintke 
an  oasis  caUed  Eonjn  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  coeotry.  It  cqptains  |  «««»a<>cKrL 
eight  or  tea  hamlets  with  their  gardens,  and  about  4000  inhabitants.  In  the  same 
direction  is  Saleheyd,  another  oasis  shaded  by  a'^wood  six  miles  long.  It  contains 
ten  villages  and  about  6000  inhabilanto. 

Egypt,  which  we  have  described  in  a  physical  and  topographic  peiat  I  oavmnDent 
of  view,  has  in  modem  times  been  considered  as  forming  ptft  of  the  |  ^^^^ 
Ottoman  empite,  and,  like  all  the  great  divisions  of  that  empire,  has  had  a  pasha  at 
the  head  of  tiie  government  This  situatioD  did  not  confer  much  authority,  but  was 
YBor  hicrative.  It  was  an  object  of  keen  solicitation  at  Constantinople!  and  generally 
wM  paid  for  to  &e  intriguing  characters  of  the  Sera^.  The  pasha  held  his  place 
only  ibr  a  fear  or  two»  When  he  arrived  in  £g3npt  he  reo^Mved  great  honours.  He 
presided  over  the  divan  at  public  ceremonies;  fet  wnamdy  the  idl^epedator  of  the 
acts  of  the  Mameluke  Beys,  those  military  chiefs  ifbm  held  the  efficient  authority  in 
their  own  handSy-and  even  dAsmiewed  die  pashas  if  they  were  not  satisfied  with  theh- 
conduct  The  Porte  has  repeatedly  submitted  to  this  indignity*  The  pariia  had  a 
feeble  militia  of  ill  equipped  janissaries,  and  raw  u^f  iscipJnid  Amauts. 

The  lands  of  Egypt  were  possessed  as  fiefs  of  the  Gitad  Signior,  by  [  uidtgtunt. 
the  miUteet/m$f  a  sort  of  nobility  who  in  Turkey  Ffeoper  are  called  ,<tinarioi«.  Almost 
all  Ae  ibfs  of  Egypt  weve  tin  ktely  in  thtf  hands  of^the  Mameluke  sol^ery  and  their 
Beys.  Ifrits  internal  admioistration,  Egypt  was  divided  iato  twenty-four  provinces, 
caMed  Kirrats.  The  commsaid  of  the  provinces  #as  every  year  distributed  among 
the  Beys.  They  made  their  respective  cucuits  to  eitforce  this  payment  of  taxes,  keep 
the  Arabs  in  subjection,  and  maintain  the  peUce.  The  "Bey  possessed  of  most  in- 
fluence generally  resided  at  Cairo,  with  the  title  of  Sheik-el-j^eled,  (Sheik  of  the 
country.)  ^  *  $ 

Th^  fetennrs  were  of  two  description^ ;  those  which  belonged  to  the  {  Xcvea«ei. 
government,  and  ^hoae  which  belonged#>  the  Mamelukes.  'ln\e  first  comprehended 
the  mtrt,  6r  territorial  tax,  valued  either  in  money  or  in  produce;  the  customs,  or 
duties  on  inland  commerce:  the  rent  of  certain  mines;  aad  the  kharadj^,  or  capita- 
tion tax  paid  by  fbreigneta.  These  revenues  were  charged  with  tho  expenses  of 
government,  and  the  8Ui}>1us  was  supposed  to  be  sent  to  Constantinople;  but  the^dif^ 
fereat  agents^  from  the  m^dlfers  up  to  the  Beys,  aanaged  so  well,  that  the  Grand 
Signios  seldom  touched  any  part  of  all  these  imposts.  They  even  charged  to  his 
account,  expenses  iaenrred  by  repairs  of  buildings  and  canals  which  never  were  ex- 
ecuted. 

The  revenues  of  the  Beys  were  composed  not  only  of  whatever  they  received  from 
the  villages  assigned  to  them,  but  also  of  what  they  could  extort  in  numberless  ways. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Mamelukes  drew  from  Egypt  in  pubhc  and  private 
revenues,  about  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.    lYhile  the  French  wore  in  possessioo 
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of  the  country,  they  rtried  from  year  to  yeer  aMMduig  to  (^  itali  of  the  was.  Ge. 
neral  Reyoier  values  them  at  frqjA  twenty  to  twenty-five  milHonB  of  ixancflj  (from 
JS833,333  to  jei,04I,666.) 

vwif^kOmL  I  The  population  of  Egypt  has  ofteo  been  rated  at  two  millions  and  a 
half:  but  it  has  never  been  numbered,  and  we  do  nol  even  know  whether  this  esli- 
maie  includes  the  Arabs  who  occupy  ao  great  a  part  of  the  country. 
BcMMtMvo*  I  The  power  of  the  Mamelukes  received  from  the  French  invasion  a 
hiciou.  I  g^riQiig  shock,  from  which  it  hae  not  been  able  to  recover.  The  Ar- 
nauts,  or  Albanian  troops  who  qame  to  sulfugate  the  country  to  the  Tuiks,  sought 
to  seize  it  as  a  sovereignty  for  tiiemselvea*  Bgypt  was  distracted  by  numerous  par- 
ties, and  seemed  to  long  for  another  European  invasion*  But  a  pasha  of  energetic 
character  arrived,  who  stock  at  no  cruakiy  or  pecfidy  in  the  execution  of  his  policy, 
«nd|  having  brought  the  Mamelukes  together  info  his  palace  under  the  prete^U  of  an 
entertainment,  put  them  to.  the  8woi4«  Those  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
fled  to  Nubia,  where  ftey  estabhshed  themselves  first  at  Ibrim,  and  attempted  to 
make  a  stand.  Driven  from  that  place  by  the  arms  of  the  pasha,  they  mtreated  to 
Songola  to  the  number- of  600,  where  th^  armed  4000  or  5000  negro  slaves,  and 
aurrounded  their  city  with  a  wall.  At  their  head  was  Osman  Bey  Blardisi,  who  is 
said  to  have  made  a  vow  nevpr  to  shave  his  head  or  his  beard  till  he  should  enter 
Cairo  in  triumph*  It  appearsf  however,  that  in  consequence  of  the  farther  extension 
of  the  warUke  operations  of  the  pasha  Mahomet  AU,  they  have  been  forced  to  leave 
that  station,  have  been  reduced  to  an  insignificant  number  by  war  and  hardshipe,  and 
that  their  slender  remains  bad  found  their  way4o  the  kingdom  of  Darfoor,  where 
their  restless  4:haracter  was  likely  to  procure  thek  speedy,  annihilation. 
M««MnHid  I  These  famous  Mamelukes,  tiie  tyrants  of  BffiHP^  were,  as  la  well 
IK?-*^  I  known^  military  slates,  purchased  by  the  Fatioute  Caliphs,  to  form  theb 
body  guard.  Notwithstanding  the  inflaence  which  the  Turks  exercised  on  the  civil 
administratiooi  the  Mameluke  body  maintained  its  own  military  organization,  and 
was  always  recruited  in  the  same  manner.  Turkish  merchants  broimht  to  £gypl 
slaves  coUected  from  diffisrent  countries.  Some  were  Germans  and  Euaaiana;  the 
greater  part  were  from  the  Caucasian  countries,  from  Georgia  and  Circaasiay  and 
were  generally  from  fifteen  to  seventeen  years  old*  The  Mameluke  chiefs  always 
piualiiEsed  some  of  them.  These  children  were  employed  in  persomal  atj^ndance  od 
their  mailers,  who  gave  them  an  education  entirely  military.  £ach  styleil  his  master 
father,  and  was  regarded  as  a  §|irt  of  bis  family. 

When  a  master  in  reward  of  their  services  gave  them  their  freedom,  tliey  left  ha 
house,  taking  with  them  eqme  psofwrty :  often  he  married  them  to  one  of  his  slaves. 
They  were  i4ways  ready  to  obey  him  and*  follow  him  ia  war.  The  ^eat  fcp.dge  of 
their  liberty  was  pormismon  to  let  the  beard  grow. 

The  spirit  of  the  corps  quite  extinguished  Uie  sentiment  of  parental  afiection^  The 
children  of  Mamelukes  onlv  suceeeded  to  the  personal  effects  of  tbeir  father,  never  to 
his  rank  and  power.  A  dM  reared  by  the  women  in  the  harem  was  an  object  of 
coQiinipt  Perhaps  that  mode  of  thmking  arose  from  aa  observation  verified  by  long 
experience,  ihat  in  Cgypt  foreign  races  degenerate  like  exotic  plants  in  the  second 
or  third  generation.  , 

In  genera],  the  wivei  of  Ae  Mameluke%  lived  like  those  of  t^e  OsmanKs ;  for 
their  husbands  were  equally  jealous.  ]|at,  as  the  children  ceuld  never  Buoc^ed  to 
the  situations  or  the  titles  of  their  fathers,^  they  were  lesa  addicted  to  the  delights  of 
maternal  fondness,  and  all  those  who  could  dispense  wit^  the  privilege  of  becoming 
mothers  took  the  requisite  means, .withpUl  attaching.to  the  act  any  notion  of  crimi- 
.nality. 

The  government  is  now  more  completaly  Turkish  in  its  character  than  um^er  the 
Mamelukes.  The  pasha  in  many  of  hils  acts  disregards  the  Grand  Sigmor,  in 
this  respect  resembling  most  other  pashas  placed  in  his  commanding  situation ;  but 
he  does  not  declare  himself  independent  On  the  contrary,  he  lays  his  conquests  at 
the  feet  of  the  Sultan's  throne,  as  in  the  instance  of  his  victory  over  the  Wahabecify 
and  the  deliverance  of  Mecca,  when  he  sent  the  captive  chief  of  that  formidable 
^lect  to  Constantinople,  to  give  the  supreme  powers  the  pleasure  of  beheading  him. 
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For  this  he  received  the  distfo^isUng  title  of  fihan,  which  cante  with  it  a  perpetval 
immimit|r  from  the  risk  of  judicial  decapitation.  His  troops  are  chiefly  Albanians, 
and  Syrian  cavalry,  and,'hk»  other  Turkish  anmiis,  occasionally  prone  to  fonnidable 
mutinies,  one  of  which  lately  occurred  among  the  Albanians,  while  Mr.  Belzoni  was 
in  the  country,*  and  was  attended  by  a  dreadful  state  of  lawless  disorder,  more 
especially  at  Cairo  and  in  its  neighboiriiood.  It  arose  iroin  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  pasha  to  introduce  Buropean  ^cipline  «nd  tactics,  and  it  was  only  on 
abandoning  that  design  that  the  soldiers  were  appeased,  and  the  pasha's  own  security 
for  powier  and  Kf^  restored.  The  energy  of  that  ruler,  has  created  a  greater  degree 
of  order  in  the  country  than  had  ever  before  existed  in  modem  times.  His  poHee  is 
vigilanty'^iand  Europeans  caa  consequently  travel  here  with  safety,  without  beng  sub* 
jected  to  those  dangers  and  indignities  which  formerly  rendered  a  journey  thveugh 
Egypt  a  scene  of  perilous  adventure  and  perpetual  suffering.  This  regularity  b  kept 
up  by  a  8ystem*of  summary  justice  in  cases  of  marder,  and  other  lawless  acts.  The 
pasha  encourages  ^e  introikiction  of  European  improvements,  wherever  the  preju* 
dices,  and  the  established  and  immediate  interests  of  the  natives  do  not  present  an 
unsurmountable  obstruction :  but  that  is  not  always  the  case  even  in  the  most  civK 
lized  states.  He  has  introduced  the  fabrication  of  gunpowder,  the  refining  of  sugar, 
the  making  of  fine  indigo,  and  the  silk  manufactures,  from  which  he  derives  gi^at 
advantage.  He  is  always  inquhring  after  novelties  in  experimental  philosophy,  as 
well  as  the  economical  arts.  He  is  veiy  active,  and  constantly  in  motion.  His  leisure 
time  is  mostly  spent  at'  Soubra,  a  pleasure-house  furnished  with  delightful  garden?, 
three  miles  from  CdrO)  where  one  of  Us  quondam  Mamelukes  who  had  been  faith- 
ful to  hira,  and  recommended  himself  by  his  knowledge  of  agricidture,  and  his  gene* 
nd  intelligence,  occupies  the  situation  of  governor. 

The  Gopts  may  be  regarded  as  the  rightful  proprietors  of  Egypt.  I  Muutftad 
They  bear  the  same  relation  to  the  Arabs  that  the  Gauls  did  to  the  |  o^S^ 
Franks  uiMR*  the  first  race  of  the  French  kings.  But  tiie  victors  and  the  vanquished 
have  not  bees  amalgamated  mto  one  national  body.  The  Arabs  in  their  fierce  into- 
lerance reduced  the  unhappy  Greeks  and  Egyptians  to  a  state  of  oppression.  They 
thus  forced  them  to  five  separate  from  themselves,  forming  adiffereht  nation,  ninedy 
and  almost  annihilated.  They  did  not,  however,  peren^torily  insist  on  the  ahema- 
tive  of  conversion  or  extermination  and  exile,  as  the  Romish  Christians  did  with  the 
Arabian  Mussuhnans  in  Spain;  and  the  talent  for  MVitiogand  keeping  accounts 
which  the  Copts  possessed  proved  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and  thus  keep- 
ing up  the  existence  of  their  race.  The  Arab,  who  knew  no  art  but  that  of  war,  saw 
that  he  had  an  interest  in  preserving  them.  The  present  number  of  Copts  is  esti- 
mated at  30,000  families,  or  accevding  to  other  data  200,000  souls.  They  are  scat^ 
tered  partly  over  the  Delta ;  but  they  live  principally  in  Upper  Egypt.  In  the  Saide 
they  are  sometimes  almost  the  exclusive  inhabitants  of  whole  villages.  They  are 
the  descend^ts  of  the  ancient  Egyi^tians,  tningled  with  the  Persians  left  by  Cam^ . 
byses,  and  the  Greeks  left  by  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies. 

According  to  the  concurring  testimonies  of  travellers,  the  Copts  are  I  FbjM  con. 
distinguished  by  a  darker  complexion  than  the  Arabs,  flat  foreheads,  and  |  '''^^io^ 
hair  partaking  of  the  woolly  chaiaster ;  the  eyes  large,  and  raised  at  the  angles ; 
high  cheeks ;  short,'  though  not  flat  noses,  wide  unmeaning  mouths,  far  from  the 
nose,  and  surrounded  with  rather  thick  lips ;  thin  beards,  want  of  grace  in  tfieu: 
shape,  bandy  legs  ill  adapted  for  agiity,  and  long  flat  toes.t 

Eight  or  ten  centuries  ago  the  Copts  spoke  a  peculiar  language,  which  I  coptie  ka- 
is  still  employed  in  their  worship.  *  It  is  a  relict  of  the  ancient  Egyptian,  |  *"*^ 
mixed  with  some  Arabic  and  Greek  words.     Though  generally  superseded  by  the 
Arabic  in  common  conversation,  it  is  still  commonly  used  in  the  Coptic  town  of  Na- 
gad6h.|    Two  dfalects  of  this  idiom,  the  Memphidc  or  Bahiritic  and  the  Saidic,  are 
blown  to  us  by  difierent  religious  books  written  in  them :  a  third,  the  Bashmooric, 

•  Belzoni's  Narrative,  vol.  i. 

t  Voyage  de  Denon,  t.  i.  p.  136.    Planche*  108.  No.  23.  Wtnsleb.  Volney. 

i  Information  from  a  native  Gopt.<— Tk. 
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liM  oocaaioned  grittl  diaettMitfiis  amoig  phiMogbti^  flttd  they  an  not  yet  agrees 
about  its  nature  and  erigm.*  The  general  character  of  the  Coptic  hmgu^e  con 
fists  in  the  shortness  of  its  words*  which  are  wiien  moaoflyllables,  in  the  simpliciti 
of  its  grammatical  modifications,  and  in  the  circumstance  of  expnasing  genders  an] 
cases  by  prefixed  syiiables,  and  not  by  terminations-t  C«topared  wiUi  all  othei 
known  languages,  it  has  only  been  found  la  have  some  feeble  imhcaticns  of  an  an 
cient  connection  with  the  Hebaaw  and  tba  Btfaiepiai.  Without  any  foreign  derivai 
tion,  or  known  affinities,  it  seems  to  have  an  origin  and  formation  of  its  own.  7k 
theocracy  of  ancient  Egypt  perhaps  created  a  new  and  arbitrary  language  for  tb^ 
nation,  which  it  was  the  object  of  that  body  t»  isolate  from  all  its  neighbours.  Th^ 
Coptic  alphabet,  though  evidently  modelled  on  the  Greek,  contains  some  dtoncter^ 
wt%iwv  I  belonging  to  the  ancient  alphabet  or  alphabets  of  Egypt| — ^The  Coptsj 
at  first  attached  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  Great  Eastern  Greek  Church,  were  drawn! 
ofifby  the  sect  of  the  Eutychians  or  Jacobites,  whose  creed  confoands  under  ooei 
the  two  natures  of  Christ  Circumcision,  though  not  viewed  as  a  religious  cere- 
mony, ia  practised  among  them  as  contributing  to  decorum  and  cleanliness.  Tlu 
patriarch  of  Alexandria  gives  himself  out  as  the  successor  of  St  Mark  the  evange- 
list, whose  body,  or  the  head  at  least,  the  Tenitians  pretend  to  have  removed.  Acute, 
sober,  avaricious,  and  grovelling,  the  Copts  of  the  towns  succeed  in  matters  of 
business,  and  make  themselves  useful  to  Uie  ignonnt  Mamelukes  and  Turkish  go- 
vemmeats. 

These  characters  furnish  evidences  of  the  identify  of  this  nation  with  the  ancieoi 
inhabitants  of  Egypt,  who,  under  tiie  Ptolemies  and  the  Cesars,  neoessarily  mingie^i 
Ktmeor  *|  ^^^  ^^  Greeks,  the  Syrians,  and  the  Romans.  Some  have  derived  the 
copci.  I  term  Copt  from  the  name  of  the  cify  Koptoa  in  Upper  Egypt ;  but  tbai 

city  seems  never  to  have  enjoyed  any  distinction,  being  only  one  of  the  nine  feeideQcej 
of  their  bishops.  Others  have  identified  the  term  wHh  a  Greek  word  signifjing  cir- 
cumcised. §  But  it  is  not  probable  that  the  Copts  themselves  would  adopWucknaiDe 
of  that  kind.  The  most  probable  opinion  is,  that  it  is  identical  with  Mg^fiiw,  vbicfa 
was  also  written  iEgoptios,||  and  in  which  the  first  syllable  is  an  article.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  term  hgpij  htbt^  ox  kthtj  employed  by  the  Copts  as  a  designation  k 
their  countiy.lT  Homer  se^ms  to  have  given  the  name  of  JEgyptos  to  the  Nile  ;^ 
andy  accorduDg  to  Herodotus,  Thebes,  the  ancient  capital,  was  called  Egyptusj^ 
which  at  least  serves  to  prot^i  that  this  term  was  equally  indigenous  with  Chpi  or 
C^^enUy  under  which  the  Egyptiaps  habitually  designated  theur  counUy4t 
Tte  Anbt.  |  Afler  the  Copts  come  the  Arabs,  the  most  numerous  of  the  inhabitasts 
of  modem  Egypt;  distinguished  by  a  lively  and  expressive  phjnsiogaomy,  sonkj  vm 
and  sparkhng  eyes^  a  general  angularity  of  Ibrm,  ^li  pointed  beards,  their  lips  !»« 
bitually  open  and  showing  the  teeth,  muscular  ahns,  the  whole  body  more  remarKj 
able  fi]ir  agility  than  beauty,  and  more  nervous  than  handsome.  Such  is  the  pastors! 
and  more  civilized  Arab.§§  The  Bedotin,  or  independent  Arab,  has  a  viUer  pbra- 
ognomfr.  The  Arab  cultivators,  including-  all  who  live  in  the  country,  such  as  the 
reiiiiM.  I  sheiks  or  heads  of  villages,  the  fellahs  or  feasants,  the  boufakirs  or  beg- 

gars, and  the  artisans,  being  more  mixed  and  of  difierent  professions,  present  a  cba- 
'«'-*-  \  raoter  less  distinctly  marked.  {{ ||— The  Tuifcs  have  graver  features  m 

ms,  thick  eyeUds  allowingjit^le  iexpression  to  the  eyes,  laige  noseSfbaiKi- 


ToAi. 

sleeker  forms. 


•  Quatremire,  Rechcrches «ur  la  litt^rature  Egyp*,  p.  173,  174.    Idrtn,  Mem.  g««'* 
histor.  sar.  I'Egjrpt,  i.  p.  235.    Munter  de  indole  veraionis  Sabidicae. 

f  Vater  in  Adclung's  Mithridates,  t.  iii.  p.  87.  n'hiiotb 

*  Zoega,  de  orig^.  et  usu  obclbcorum,  seet.  iv.  ch.  2,  p.  424—483,  p.  497.  Tychscn,  Bw"° 
de  I'ancienne  literature,  ch.  ^ 

§  Bu  Bumat,  Noav.  M€m.  des  Mission,  ii.  p.  13.  ^  ^ 

I  Mamus  in  Syror.  peculio.  quoted  by  Brerewood  in  hb  Recheichas  sur  les  Langues,  co* 
Des  Cophtites. 
1  D'  Herbelot,  Bibllotb.  orient    See  Kebt  and  Kibt. 
••  Schlichthorst,  Geogr.  Homeri. 
tt  Herod.  Euterpe  in  princ.  p.  59,  editio  H.  Stephani. 

*t  Rircheri,  Prodromus  Koptus,  p.  393.  -/»*  »ja  L 

§§  Denon,  Pi.  109,  No.  4.  ||  Idem,  PI.  9.  fig.  1. ;  PI.  107.  fig.  5.  j  «•  1^,  ^^'  *• 
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iroine  iiioiith9,  good  lips,  loog  tafted  beards,  lighter  complexions,  short  necks,  a  grare 
and  indolent  habit  of  body  ;  and  in  every  thing  an  air  of  weight  which  they  associate 
with  the  idea  of  nobleness.  The  Greeks,  who  must  now  be  classed  as  |  OfMinu 
foreigners,  give  us  an  idea  of  the  regular  features,  the  delicacy,  and  the  versatility 
of  their  ancestors  :  they  have  the  chanuster  of  shrewdness  and  rogueiy  in  their  trans- 
actions. The  Jews,  who  have  the  same  physiognomy  as  in  Europe,  but  among 
Hrhom  some  handsome  individuals,  particularly  among  the  young,  remind  us  of  the 
bead  consecrated  among  painters  as  a  representation  of  Jesus  Christ,  are,  as  every 
nrhere  else,  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  commerce.  Despised  and  incessantly  bu^ 
fetted  about  without  being  expelled,  they  compete  with  the  Copts  in  the  large  towns 
)f  Egypt  for  situations  in  the  customs,  and  the  management  of  the  business  of  the 
wealthy. 

Nothing  could  be  more  curious  than  to  see  alongside  of  Arabs,  who  I  contnit  of 
ure  a  people  rigidly  attached  to  the  distinctions  of  hereditary  rank,  a  nu-  |  aMnnen. 
nerous  class  whose  respect  was  all  reserved  for  the  purchased  slave  whose  relations 
vere  unknown,  and  whose  bravery,  or  other  personal  qualities,  raised  him  to  the  first 
lonours  in  the  country.  *'  I  have  heard,"  says  General  Reynier,  '<  both  Turkish  and 
)lameluke  oflicers  say  of  persons  who  occupied  great  posts,  <  He  is  a  man  of  the 
lest  connexions ;  he  was  purchased.'  "*  On  the  contrary,  the  sheiks  of  villages,  as 
K>on  as  they  are  rich  enough  to  have  a  household,  and  a  certain  number  of  horse- 
Den,  get  a  genealogy  made  out,  which  makes  them  to  descend  from  some  illustrious 
^rsonage. 

Besides  the  various  alliances  which  subsist  among  tribes,  the  Arabs  I  Hmdidrr 
nive  leading  parties,  which  may  be  considered  as  so  many  confedera-  |  v^fi^ 
aes,  and  are  headed  by  powerful  sheiks.  Some  of  these  are  found  even  in  the  heart 
|f  the  Delta.  ''  The  inhabitants  of  the  viUages,"  says  M.  6irard,t  '^  form  two  hos- 
iU  parties,  who  do  every  thing  in  their  power  to  injure  each  other.  They  are  dis- 
isguished  by  the  appellations  of  the  Saad  and  the  Hharam.  In  the  civil  wars  which 
esolated  Arabia  in  the  65th  year  of  the  hegira,  under  the  calif^  Yezyd-ebn-Ma'ouyeh, 
be  two  armies  used  these  words  as  their  respective  watchwords  during  the  nights 
l^ey  were  the  family  names  of  their  respective  chiefik  The  combatants  and  their 
osterity  adopted  them  ever  after,  and  uiMder  them  perpetuated  their  discords.  The 
^bs,  who  have  at  different  times  come  to  settle  in  Egypt,  brought  along  with  one 
r  other  of  these  names  a  blind  hatred  towards  the  opposite  faction. 

Some  particular  traits  distinguish  the  Egyptians  from  the  other  Ori-  I  ArtoTiwiB. 
Qtals.     A  country  frequently  laid  under  water  makes  the  art  of  swim-  |  ""N^ 
ring  a  valuable  acquisition.    The  children  learn  it  at  play,  even  the  girls  become 
>nd  of  it,  and  are  seen  swimming  in  flocks  from  village  to  village  with  all  the  dex- 
irity  of  the  fabled  nymphs.^    At  the  festival  of  the  opening  of  the  canals,  several 
rofessional  swimmers  publicly  perform  a  swimming  mock-fight,  and  land  to  attack 
a  enemy  in  presence  of  ^e  pasha.     Their  evolutions  are  executed  with  suiprinng 
igour.    They  sometimes  float  down  the  river  on  their  backs,  with  a  cup  of  cofiee 
i  one  hand,  and  a  pipe  in  the  other,  while  their  feet  are  tied  together  with  an  iron 
Dain.§    The  Egyptiaus  are  well  acquainted  with  the  art  of  training  animals.    Sad* 
'6d  goats  are  seen  carrying  monkeys  on  their  backs,  and  asses  as  well  trailted  and 
)  docile  as  English  horses.    Carrying  pigeons  were  more  common  here  I  cteryii« 
Mm  m  any  other  part  of  the  east     In  the  17th  century  the  governor  of  |  pismw. 
^amietta  corresponded  with  the  pasha  of  Cairo  by  means  of  these  winged  messen- 
ers.||     Mallet  mentions  this  as  a  practice  which  had  fallen  into  disuse.lT    The  most 
nonishing  phenomenon  of  this  description  is  the  power  which  certain  persons  have 
r  handling  and  governing  the  miost  venomous  serpents.     The  modem  ' 
nj^s  are  not  inferior  to  the  ancient.     They  sufier  vipers  to  twine  round 


tiaajfcUtt, 


Keymer,  PEgyptc,  p.  68.  f  M^m.  sur  I'Bgypte.  iii.  p.  358. 

I  S^*»  Memoirca,  t.  iv.  p.  60.    Savaiy,  Lettrei^  t.  i.    Sicard,  Nouv.  Hem.  ii.  p.  190. 
?  J7  »™«b.  deos  Yoyagei^  p.  279. 
I  De  .  VaUe,  p.  128.    Moncoay^,  p.  295. 
1  MtUet,  Deacript.  de  TEgyptc*  u.  p.  367. 
Vol.  II.—3  N 
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their  bodies ;  they  keep  them  in  the  folds  of  their  shirts;  they  make  them  go  into 
bottles,  and  come  out  again :  sometimes  they  tear  them  with  their  teeth,  and  eat  thdr 
flesh.*  The  secrets  on  which  these  practices  depend  are  unknown :  they  are  foonded 
on  address  and  observation,  though  the  Orientals  ascribe  them  to  magicf 

In  order  to  complete  our  picture  of  modem  Kgypt,  we  shall  give  a  brief  view  of  its 
trade  and  manufactures. 

FKtery.  |  It  is  chiefly  at  Balass  in  Upper  Egypt  that  the  earthem  jars,  hence 
called  balasses,  are  manufactured.  These  manufactures  supply  not  only  the  whole 
of  Egypt,  but  Syria  and  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago.  They  have  the 
property  of  allowing  the  water  to  transude  gradually,  and  thus  keep  up  a  refreshing: 
coolness  by  its  evaporation.  The  manufacture  not  being  expensive,  thej  are  sold 
so  very  cheap  that  the  poorest  person  can  command  as  many  as  he  wants,  and  they 
often  enter  among  the  materials  for  building  the  walls  of  houses ;  nature  furnishes 
the  raw  clay  in  a  state  ready  for  use,  in  the  adjoining  desert  It  consists  of  a  fat 
fine,  saponaceous  and  compact  marl,  which  only  requires  moistening  and  working  up 
to  become  pliable  and  tenacious,  and  the  vessels  which  are  turned  from  it,  after  being 
dried  and  half  baked  in  the  sun,  are,  in  a  few  hours,  completed  by  the  heat  of  a 
slight  straw  fire.  They  are  set  up  in  rows,  which  are  described  by  all  travellers  in 
Antiquities  of  I  Egypt.  Such  is  the  stability  of  the  habits,  customs,  and  arts  in  this  m- 
«w««««-  I  gular  country,  that  M.  Denon  observed  jars  of  the  same  sort,  of  the 
same  shape,  employed  for  the  same  purposes,  and  set  on  the  same  tripods  in  hiero- 
glyphic paintings,  and  in  representations  contained  in  manuscripts. 
WMTiar.  I  In  Sioot  and  the  neighbourhood,  a  considerable  quantity  of  linen  12 
manufactured;  at  Djirdjeh,  Farshyoot,  and  Kenneh,  cotton  stuffii  and  shawls  of  a 
much  closer  fabric.  The  cotton  manufactured  in  these  three  places  is  brought  from 
Syria  and  the  Delta,  that  which  is  produced  in  the  country  being  only  employed  at 
Esneh,  where  the  handsomest  cotton  cloths  of  Upper  Egypt  are  made.  From  ^ 
part  of  the  country  there  is  a  considerable  exportation  of  grain,  linen,  and  cotfrs 
stuffs,  and  different  sorts  of  oil.  It  receives  in  exchange  rice  and  salt  from  the  Delta. 
soap,  silk,  and  cotton  stuffs  from  Syria,  and  different  European  articles,  such  as  iron. 
lead,  copper,  woollen  cloths,  and  tar. 

BMew»ter.  |  It  is  Only  in  Faioom  that  rose  water  is  made.  When  the  roses  air 
plenty,  thirty  sets  of  apparatus  are  employed  at  Medineh  for  distilling  them.  Tin 
apparatus  is  very  simple.  The  same  place  also  contains  manufactures  of  wooll«e< 
cotton,  and  linen  stuffs  and  shawls.  Sometimes  8000  shawls  are  exported  from  lbs 
place  in  a  month. 

Abyaliiian  I  The  caravans  from  Abyssinia  travel  northward  through  the  desert,  cr 
cwiTwis.  I  ^Q  gj^g^  ^f  ^^^  jy-|g^  ^  ^^^  ^g  Esneh.  They  bring  ivory  and  ostr.c: 
feathers;  but  their  principal  trade  consists  in  gum  and  young  slaves  of  both  sesc> 
Cairo  is  the  ultimate  destination  of  the  latter,  and  the  place  where  their  sshes  a^ 
made.  They  carry  home  Venetian  glass  manufactures,  woollen  dresses,  cotton  and 
linen  stuffs,  blue  shawls,  and  some  other  articles  which  they  purchase  at  Sioot  and  at 
Kenneh.  The  Ababdeh  and  Bisharieh  tribes  also  come  to  Esneh  for  metals,  uten- 
sils, and  such  grain  as  they  require.  They  sell  slavSs,  camels,  acacia  gum,  which 
they  gather  in  their  deserts,  and  the  charcoal  which  they  make  from  the  acacia  trees: 
but  the  most  valuable  commodity  which  they  bring  is  senna,  which  they  gather  in  the 
mountains  between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  as  high  as  Syene,  and  farther  south, 
where  it  grows  without  culture.  The  inhabitants  of  Goobanieh,  a  village  four  hour:- 
walk  below  Syene,  on  the  lefl  bank  of  the  Nile,  form,  every  year,  in  company  wj' : 
the  Ababdehs,  a  caravan,  which  goes  to  the  interior  of  the  deserts  which  lie  south- 
west from  the  first  cataract  to  collect  alum,  which  was  formerly  a  considerable  px 
of  the  exports  of  Egypt. 

commerMor  I      The  trade  to  Cosseir,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  is  only  «  ac^. 
^^*""^*  I  remnant  of  that  by  which  Egypt  was  once  enricliocl.     The  exports  a: 

wheat,  flour,  barley,  beans,  lentils,  sugar,  carthamom  flowers,  oil  of  lettuce,  and  but- 
ter.    The  importations  arc,  coffee,  cotton  cloth,  Indian  muslins,  English  silks,  spicc-s 

I 

•  Idem,  i.  p.  132.  Savarjr,  Thevenot.  f  Hasselquist's  Travels,  p.  76—80.  (in  Germ:u5. 
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incenBe,  and  Caslunere  shawls.    This  trade  is  conducted  by  persons  going  on  thjBir 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

Two  caravans  arrive  every  year  from  Darfoor,  each  composed  of  I  canTuuiKwi 
4000  or  5000  camels,  led  by  200  or  300  persons,  who  bring  to  Sioot  and  |  nufinir. 
to  Cairo  elephants'  teeth,  rhinoceros'  horns,  ostrich  feathers,  gum-arabic,  tamarinds, 
natron,  and  slaves,  the  number  of  which  averages  5000  or  6000  annually,  chiefly 
young  girld  or  women.  One  author  says  that  the  number  of  slaves  sometimes 
amounts  to  12,000,  and  that  of  the  camels  to  15,000. 

Egypt  also  receives  caravans  from  Syria,  from  Barbary,  and  from  I  other  ctm^ 
Sennaar.     Those  from  Syria  bring  cottons,  tobacco,  silk  and  wollen  |  ^f*^ 
stuffs,  wax,  honey,  dried  raisins,  and  other  objects  of  consumption.     The  caravans 
from  Sennaar  are  smaller  than  those  from  Darfoor,  and  bring  nearly  the  same  arti- 
cles, together  with  civets,  and  the  teeth  and  skins  of  the  hippopotamus.* 

Such  is  the  present  languishing  condition  of  Egypt,  that  celebrated  country  which 
was  once  covered  with  towns,  temples,  palaces,  obelisks  and  pyramids.  Yet  Egypt  is 
still  a  civilized  and  happy  country  in  comparison  of  some  others  in  Africa  which  are 
immediately  to  come  under  our  review. 

Table  of  Geographical  Positions^  astronomically  observed  by  M.  Nouet, 


Places. 


Long.  E. 

LaLN. 

from  Lon. 

deff.  min.  lee. 

de^a  nun.  we. 

31  52  16 

30  31  10 

29  55  45 

31  13  5 

30  55  29 

27  48  16 

31  33  8 

30  24  49 

31  13  0 

29  8  28 

31  50  0 

31  25  0 

32  40  57 

26  8  36 

32  8  0 

31  21  24 

32  53  59 

24  58  43 

32  29  56 

25  17  38 

31  55  42 

26  20  3 

32  21  12 

26  11  20 

32  54  31 

24  1  34 

31  18  45 

30  2  21 

32  39  49 

25  42  57 

32  59  24 

24  27  17 

31  47  35 

31  29  8 

32  39  53 

25  41  67 

32  37  47 

25  42  58 

30  49  87 

28  5  28 

32  31  54 

31  8  16 

32  38  19 

25  43  27 

31  12  17 

29  59  5 

31  32  9 

26  53  33 

32  45  15 

26  9  36 

30  28  50 

31  24  34 

32  35  50 

29  58  37 

32  0  15 

30  47  30 

32  0  4 

24  5  23 

31  13  35 

27  10  14 

32  12  30 

31  12  0 

30  7  18 

31  19  44 

31  19  56 

50  2  8 

31  53  36 

31  21  41 

31  52  22  31  30  7 

129  49  56  31  9  9 

Aboo-el-Sheik,  (on  the  canal  of  Soveys) 

Alexandria,  (at  Pharos) 

Antinoe,  (its  ruins) 

Belbeys 

Beni-Sooef 

Damietta 

Denderah,  (temple) 

Dybehy  (mouth  of  Lake  Menzaleh)  .     . 

Edfoo,  (town  and  temple) 

£sn6,  (town  and  temple) 

Djirdjeh 

IIoo 


Isle  of  Philce,  (temple  above  the  cataracts) 
Cairo,  (house  of  the  Institute)       .     .     •     . 

Karnac,  (ruins  of  Thebes) 

Koom-ombos,  ^temple) 

Lesbeh < 

Longsor,  (ruins  of  Thebes)     •     •     •     .     . 
Medinet-Aboo,  (ruins  of  Thebes)      •     .     . 

Minieh - 

Omfar^ge,  (mouth  of  Lake  Menzaleh)  •    < 
Palace  of  Memnon,  (ruins  of  Thebes)  • 
Pyramid  north  of  Memphis      •     .     •     .     . 
Kaoo-el-Eoobra,  (town  and  temple)  •     . 

Kenneh 

Rosetta,  (north  minaret) 

Suez 

Saleh-hiyeh 

Syen6     


Tannis,  (isiiu«j  of  Lake  Menzaleh) 

Tower  of  Aboo  Git  .' 

Tower  of  the  Janissaries,  (Cairo) 
Tower  of  Boghaseh ..... 

Tower  of  Boghaz 

Tower  of  Maraboo 


*  M^m.  mir  PEeypte,  iv.  p.  81. 
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We  shall  not  undertake  to  gire  a  comparatiTe  tabular  view  of  the  ancient  and  mo- 
dem divisionfl  of  Egypt*  For  such  a  tajsk  we  have  not  sufficient  data.  The  reader 
who  wishes  for  such  information  as  histoty  affords  on  this  subject,  may  consult  i 
work  by  the  learned  M.  Champollion,  entitled,  '^  PEgypte  sous  les  PharaoBs.'^ 


BOOK  Lxm. 

NUBIA,  ABYSSINIA,  AND  THE  COASTS  OF  BEJA  AND  HABESH. 

Wk  have  described  the  region  of  the  lower  Nile,  with  a  minuteness  correspondiog 
to  its  great  celebrity.  Our  survey  of  the  countries  situated  on  the  higher  ports  of  the 
Rt«ioBorifae  I  course  of  this  river  will  be  somewhat  more  rapid.  In  tiie  present  state 
upfcr  Niifr  I  q£  Q^J^  knowledge,  it  is  convenient  not  to  include  in  this  division  the  coun- 
tries yet  unknown  which  are  watered  by  the  Bahr-el-Abiad,  before  it  joins  the  Nile 
of  Abyssinia.  The  region  now  to  be  described,  being  thus  restricted,  will  corre- 
spond to  the  JEihiopia  tupra  JEgypium  of  the  ancients,  a  country  concerning  which 
ancient  history  furnishes  us  with  some  scattered  lights,  such  as  the  accounts  con- 
tained in  the  history  of  Herodotus,  the  researches  of  Stn^,  the  travels  of  Aitemi- 
dorus  and  Agatharchides,  to  which  are  to  be  added  the  inscriptions  of  Adulis,  which 
are  monuments  of  the  expeditions  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  or  of  an  Abyssinian  king,* 
and  the  information  given  by  Pliny  the  naturalist,  as  stated  in  our  History  of  Geo- 
graphy. 

iniMi.  I      The  first  country  which  is  entered  by  a  person  ascending  the  Nile, 

labowdiiSBi.  I  above  the  first  cataract,  is  Nubia,  a  most  extensive  region,  tiie  bounda- 
ries of  which  are  vague  and  uncertain.  Bakooi  makes  the  road  along  the  east  hank 
of  the  Nile,t  thirty  days  journey  in  length,  fidrisi,  who  most  probaMy  includes 
Sennaar  under  the  same  name,  says  that  two  months  are  required  for  crossing  Nubia,! 
an  account  which  in  that  case  coincides  with  the  journals  of  Poncet  and  Bruce. 
cHkaate.  |  While  authors  difiler  widely  in  several  particulars  relative  to  Nubia^ 
they  all  agree  respecting  the  physical  aspect  of  the  country.  From  January  to  April 
it  is  scorched  up  with  insupportable  heats.  The  rainy  season  lasts  from  June  to 
September,  with  frequent  irregularities.  The  thermometer  sometimes  reaches  119 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  and  the  burning  sands  render  travelling  impracticabie  except 
nenrtt.  |  by  night  §  The  high  lands  consist  entirely  of  fif^htful  deserts.  That 
which  is  called  the  Desert  of  Nubia  extends  on  the  east  of  the  Nile  from  Syen^  to 
Gooz.  The  traveller  constantly  marches  either  over  deep  sand  or  sharp  stones,  h 
several  places  the  ground  is  covered  with  a  stratum  of  rock-salt,  or  studded  with 
masses  of  granite,  jasper,  or  marble.  Now  and  then  we  find  a  grove  of  stunted  aca- 
cias, or  tufts  of  colocynth  and  of  senna.  The  traveller  often  finds  no  water  to  allay 
his  thirst,  except  what  is  brackish  and  putrid,  for  the  murderous  Arab,  the  sanguinaiy 
Bishareen,  the  fanatical  Jahalee,  the  Takakee,  and  the  Shaigee,  lie  in  ambush  near 
the  few  springs  which  the  country  contains.  ||  The  western  desert,  less  arid  and 
less  extensive,  is  known  by  the  name  of  Bahiooda.  Between  these  two  solitude?, 
condemned  by  nature  to  an  unvarying  and  utter  sterility,  lies  the  narrow  vale  of  the 
Nile,  which,  &ough  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  regular  inundations  in  conseqoen^ 
of  the  height  of  the  suiface  above  the  river,  has  some  districts,  and  morajk**^^^'   ^ 

•  Compare  the  account  in  the  History  of  Geomphy  with  the  obi*rf«*ions  of  Mr.  Salt^ «» 
with  Stlyestre  de  Sacy's  M6m.  sur  I'Inscription  d'Adulis. 
t  Notes  et  Extr.  de  MSS.  de  la  Biblioth.  da  Roi,  ii.  396. 

t  Edriai  Clim.  i.  4.    Hartmann,  Comm.  de  G€or.  £dnfli«  p.  50.  ««    ^  ^o 

%  Abalfeda,  Africa*  ed.  Eichorn.  Arab.  p.  29.  |  Bruce^  i.  viu.  ch.  11  et  13. 
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islands,  in  yAMk  ft  high  degree  of  fertility  rewsrds  the  industry  of  those  who  raise  by 
artificial  means  the  waters  of  the  river.*  The  southern  parts  of  Nubia,  watered  by 
the  Tacazz^,  the  Bahr-el-Azurek,  and  the  Bahr^el-Abiad,  present  a  very  different 
appearance.  Under  the  shade  of  close  fonsts,  or  on  the  verdant  surface  of  vast 
meadows,  are  seen  sometimes  the  heavy  bufialo,  sometimes  the  fleet  gazelle.  Fie« 
quently,  however,  the  extreme  heat,  the  rains,  and  the  formidable  swarms  of  the  salt- 
«Edya  fly,  spread  desolation  over  these  countries,  which  belong  to  the  kingdom  of 
Semiaar.  The  dourra  and  the  bammia,  (the  last  of  which  is  described  by  Prosper 
Alpinus,)  are  the  principal  sorts  of  grain,  diough  wheat  and  millet  are  also  cultivated. 
Two  sorts  of  senna  are  exported;  but  the  sugar  cane,  which  abounds  along  the  course 
of  the  Nile,  is  not  turned  to  any  account  The  ebony  tree  predominates  in  the  fo* 
restSjf  which  also  contain  many  species  of  palms.  ^ 

The  Acacia  vera  and  Mimosa  nHoiicay  from  which  the  gum  is  obtain-  I  yegcuue  wp^ 
ed,  extend  from  Egypt  to  Darfoor.     Pliny  seems  to  reckon  the  large  |  *^ 
wild  cotton  tree  among  the  trees  of  Nubia.];    About  the  ancient  Meroe  apple  trees, 
according  to  Strabo,  ceased  to  prosper,  and  the  sheep  were  covered  with  hair  instead 
of  wool. §    Elephants,  rhinoceroses,  gazelles,  ostriches,  and  all  the  Afri-  |  Animtii. 
can  aninials,  perhaps  even  the  giraffe,  ||  are  to  be  seen  in  Nubia.     The  gold  of  Sen- 
naar  is  sometimes  mentioned;  but,  though  Ibn-al-Ooardy  says  that  there  |  Mamii. 
are  mines  of  this  metal  in  Nubia,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  their  situation.     The 
famous  mountain  of  emeralds,  which  was  said  to  be  in  Nubia,  belongs  to  its  northern 
part,  or  rather  to  the  south  of  Egypt.     It  is  called  Zubarah,  and  is  not  far  from  the 
Red  Sea.     Of  these  mines,  in  their  present  state,  we  have  ahready  given  an  account 
Strabo  and  Diodorus  tell  us  that  the  ancient  Merocy  which  corresponds  with  South- 
ern Nubia,  contained  mines  of  gold,  of  copper,  and  of  iron.  If 

It  would  be  vain  to  attempt  to  give  any  precise  account  of  the  politi-  |  DmrfMuu 
cal  subdivisions  of  a  country  so  litUe  known,  and  involved  in  so  wild  a  state  of  anarchy* 
We  shall  merely  give  a  few  rapid  sketches  on  the  subject     Tiu-kish  {  Toiki* 
Nubia  extends  from  Assooan,  or  Syenij  to  the  fort  of  Ibrim,  (or  Ibra-  |  ^"'^ 
him,)  which  Father  Sicard  dignifies  with  the  title  of  its  capital.**  The  power  of  the 
beys  or  pashas  of  l^gypi  over  this  remote  district,  has  always  been  uncertain  and 
temporary.     At  present  the  energetic  and  enterprising  Pasha  Mahomed  Ali  has  ex- 
tended his  arms  to  a  great  distance  up  the  Nile,  having  subdued  the  whole  of  Nubia 
Proper,  and  even  taken  Sennaar. 

Egyptian  Nubia  contains,  along  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  numerous  I  ''"^^^'[^ 
monuments  of  ancient  art,  as  temples,  obelisks,  and  statues.     Some  of  |  uSqiStiB. 
these  monuments  are  Egyptian,  others  Grecian. 

At  Taffii,  the  granite  rock^  rise  prerupt  on  each  side  of  the  Nile,  the  chain  cross- 
ing it  at  this  place,  and  appearing  as  if  a  passage  had  been  cut  through  it  for  the 
river.  At  Katabish^  there  are  ruins  of  some  Sarazenic  houses,  and  an  elegant 
Egyptian  temple,  thought  to  have  been  built  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies ;  in  that 
neighbourhood  the  ruins  of  a  small  Grecian  temple  are  observed,  which  has  been 
overturned  by  violence.  Lately  a  golden  Grecian  lamp  was  found  buried  under  the 
ruins. 

Deir,  the  capital  of  lower  Nubia,  consists  of  several  groups  of  houses  |  Deiiw 
built  of  earth  intermixed  with  stones. 

Ibrim  is  built  on  a  rock  at  the  river's  edge,  but  the  houses  have  been  |  ibrfa. 
deserted  ever  since  the  Mamelukes  left  the  place  on  their  retreat  to  Dongola. 

Mr.  Belzoni  is  the  first  recent  traveller  who  has  ascended  the  river  beyond  Ibrim. 
He  found  the  remains  of  a  well  constructed  tower  on  the  island  of  Hogos.  ]  Hogw. 
The  people  here  are  exceedingly  poor  and  dirty,  sometimes  eating  the  raw  entrails 
'^^  animals,  after  dipping  them  once  slightly  in  water.     At  Ebsambool  |  nmn»na». 
are  Botam,  ^^tQpies  and  colossal  statues.    Some  of  the  latter  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock, 

!  S****^**?.''*^^  ^^^'  ^  ^  t  Plin.  1.  vi.  ch«p.  so. 

t  «*"';-  ."  *'"•  ^P-  ^^«  ^  Stnbo,  Hb.  xvu.  p.  565,  Casaub. 

\.Z'  ^«**'««^  «it^  P"  Bniat.  1  Diod.  Sic.  i.  p.  29.  p.  145.    Wen. 
N.  lUm;  dp  la  Corop.  de  Jesua,  ii.  186. 
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are  thirty  feet  high.  The  inhabitants  of  the  place  and  neighboivboed  lead  the  most 
abject  Uvea  that  can  be  imagined.  The  Cachef  and  his  servants  make  the  freest 
use  of  the  property  of  the  people,  taking  without  ceremony  whatever  they  want,  li 
refused  they  use  force,  and  if  resisted  they  murder  the  opponent.  In  this  manner 
ali  the  time  of  the  rulers  is  spent ;  and  in  this  manner  they  live.  Their  purchases 
and  sales  are  entirely  conducted  by  barter,  and  Mr.  Belzoni  found  it  almost  impossi- 
ble to  convince  them  that  money  could  procure  dourra  or  other  articles  from  Syeoe 
and  other  distant  places. 

At  Ooadi-Halfa,  above  Ebsambool,  is  the  second  cataract.  The  rock  forming  i: 
is  black,  probably  basaltic  It  seems  not  to  be  navigable  at  any  season.  The  higb 
lands  of  northern  Nubia  are  inhabited  by  two  almost  independent  nomade  tribes. 
Bm^  I  One  of  them  hves  on  the  west  side  of  the  Nile,  and  is  called  the  Barabras. 
They  are  a  very  lean  race  of  men,  apparently  destitute  of  both  fat  and  of  flesh,  and 
made  up  of  nerves  and  tendons,  with  a  few  muscular  fibres,  more  elastic  than  strong. 
Their  shining  skin  is  of  a  transparent  black  and  brown.  They  have  no  resemblance  to 
the  negroes  of  the  west  of  Africa.  Their  hollow  eyes  sparkle  under  an  uncommoulr 
projecting  eye-brow,  their  nostrils  are  large,  the  nose  sharp,  the  mouth  wide,  yet  tiie 
lips  thin ;  the  hair  of  the  head  and  beard  is  thin  and  in  small  tuAs.  Wrinkled  at  an 
early  ege,  but  always  Uvely,  always  nimble,  they  only  betray  their  age  by  the  white- 
ness of  their  beards.  Their  physiognomy  is  cheerful,  and  their  dispositions  lively 
and  good  humoured.  In  Egypt  they  are  generally  employed  to  watch  the  magazines 
and  wood  yards.  They  dress  in  a  piece  of  white  or  blue  woollen  cloth,  earn  Ten- 
little,  subsist  on  next  to  nothing, and  are  always  attached  and  faithful  to  their  masters.* 
Tke  AbtbMi.  |  The  deserts  situated  to  the  east  of  the  Nile,  from  the  valley  of  Cosseir 
till  we  proceed  far  south  in  Nubia,  are  occupied  by  the  Ababd^a.  They  are  ene- 
mies to  all  the  tribes  which  live  between  the  valley  of  Cosseir  and  the  isthmus  of 
Suez.  The  Ababd^s  differ  entirely  in  their  customs,  language,  and  dress,  from  the 
Arabs  found  in  Egypt.  They  are  black,  but  have  tlie  same  form  of  head  as  the 
Europeans.!  Thoir  heads  are  uncovered,  but  their  hair  is  worn  long.  Their  cloth- 
ing consists  of  a  piece  of  cloth  fixed  over  the  Imunches.  They  anoint  their  bodies, 
and  particularly  their  heads,  with  suet.  They  have  no  fire-arms,  and  few  horses. 
They  rear  a  sort  of  camel  which  they  call  agtUne^  which  is  smaller,  better  made, 
and  more  active  than  tlie  common  kind.  Their  warlike  amusements  are  animateii 
by  a  music  less  pensive  and  dull  than  that  of  the  Egyptians.  The  same  individual 
is  both  poet  and  musician,  and  he  accompanies  lus  song  with  a  sort  of  mandoline. 
They  are  Mahometans,  but  not  rigid.  They  bury  their  dead  by  covering  the  bodies 
with  stones. 

soiteornon-  I  The  middl%part  of  Nubia  contains  a  state  or  kingdom  concemiof 
^^^  I  which  we  have  little  recent  information.     It  goes  under  the  name  oV 

Dongola,  which  is  also  the  name  of  the  capital, — a  city  rich  and  commercial,  and 
containing  10,000  families,  according  to  the  Arabian  authors  of  the  middle  age.^ 
Poncet  found  the  city  ill  built,  the  cahms  fomied  of  clay,  and  the  intervening  spaces 
encumbered  with  sand-hills. §  The  castle  which  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  city  is 
spacious  but  poorly  fortified^  though  sufficient  to  keep  the  Arabs  in  check.  The 
fields,  watered  by  the  Nile,  exhibit  in  the  month  of  September  an  agreeable  verdure. 
The  people  conjoin  great  ferocity  with  great  cunning.  The  palace,  like  those  of  all 
the  kings  of  Africa,  is  a  vast  cottage.  According  to  Thevenot,  the  king  of  Dongola 
paid  a  tribute  in  doth  to  the  king  of  Sennaar.  The  inhabitants  export  slaves,  gold 
dust,  and  ostrich  feathers,  and,  according  to  Leo,  musk  and  sandal-wood.  They  are 
Barabras,  or,  as  Thevenot  calls  them,  Barberins.  Persons  of  rank  here  go  bare- 
headed, their  hair  being  disposed  in  tresses,  and  their  whole  clothing  consists  in  a 
rude  vest  without  sleeves.  They  are  very  skilful  riders,  and  have  beautiful  hors;^ 
They  profess  the  reUgion  of  Mahomet,  and  continually  repeat  its  brief  aD^^  '^^^^^ 
hensive  creed,  but  know  nothing  farther.    Their  lives  are  exlremeb'  uwsoliite.    The 

•  Corttz,  M^m.  mir  les  Barabras,  dans  U  Descript  de  TBgypto.  Uenon,  Pi.  107,  fig.  4.  The- 
cnot.  Voyage,  p.  i.  1. 2.  ch.  69.  ■_     •   •_ 

t  M6m.  8ur  I'Egypte,  iii.  p.  280.  *  Leo  Africanus,  vii.  cap.  17.    Bakooi,  fcc. 

^  Poncet,  Lcttr.  4dif,  iv.  p.  8.    (A'JB.  Gondala  if  a  typographical  error.) 
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Mamelukes,  when  they  fled  from  Egypt,  lately  took  possession  of  Dongola,  but  sub- 
sequently Mahomed  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt,  carried  his  victorious  arms  to  this  part  of 
Nubia,  and  added  it  to  his  dominions. 

Ascending  to  the  confluence  of  the  great  Nile  with  the  Nile  of  Abys-  I  Kingdom  of 
sinia,  we  enter  the  territories  of  the  kingdom  of  Sennaar,  which  occupy  |  ■emaw. 
the  space  assigned  by  the  ancients  to  the  famous  empire  of  Mtroe^  the  origin  of 
which  is  lost  amidst  the  darkness  of  antiquity.     Many  writers,  both  ancient  and  mo- 
dem, have  considered  it  as  the  cradle  of  all  the  religious  and  political  institutions  of 
^SyP^i*  <uad  it  must  at  least  be  admitted  to  have  been  a  very  civilized  and  a  very 
powerful  state.     Bruce  thought  that  he  saw  the  ruins  of  its  capital  under  the  village 
of  Shandy,  opposite  to  the  isle  of  Knrgos.     The  distances  given  by  Herodotus  and 
Eratosthenes  coincide  very  well  with  that  position ;  and  the  island  which,  according 
to  Pliny,  fonned  the  port  of  Meroe,  is  found  to  correspond  with  equal  probability. 
The  JVt»6cB  of  Ptolemy  lived  more  to  the  west.     They  probably  ex-  |  inhabiuuitB. 
tended  to  the  countries  adjoining  the  Nile,  above  the  fall  of  Meroe.     These  people 
are  a  gentle  sort  of  Negroes,  with  small  features,  woolly  hair,  flat  noses,  |  TheNobiuiib 
speaking  a  soA  sonorous  language  totally  distinct  from  that  of  their  neighbours. 
They  are  idolaters,  or  rather,  according  to  Bruce,  they  appear  to  have  preserved 
some  traces  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Sabeans.     They  worship  the  moon,  and 
always  do  homage  to  that  luminary  while  she  shines  during  the  night.  At  new  moon 
they  issue  from  their  dark  huts,  and  pronounce  some  forms  of  religious  words. 
They  seemed  to  Bruce  to  show  less  resplct  to  the  sun.     The  Nuba)  resemble  the 
Mahometans  in  being  circumcised,  but  they  keep  flocks  of  pigs,  and  eat  pork  freely. 
They  probably  were  once  subdued  by  the  Arabs ;  for,  according  to  Bakooi,t  the 
Nubians  had  a  king  of  the  ancient  family  of  the  Homerites.     It  is  possible,  how- 
ever, as  this  same  author  afiirms,  that  they  may  have  been  Christians.     The  Chris- 
tian religion  was  lost  for  want  of  priests,  which  they  could  no  longer  procure  from 
Egypt,  and  with  which  the  Abyssinians  refused  to  supply  them.| 

In  1504  a  negro  nation,  till  then  unknown,  leaving  the  west  bank  of  |  TheshiUooks. 
the  White  River,  or  Bahr-el-Abiad,  embarked  on  this  river,  and  came  down  io  invade 
the  lands  of  the  Nubian  Arabs.  The  event  of  a  very  bloody  battle  proved  favourable 
to  their  cause.  These  negroes  called  themselves  Shillooks.  They  demanded  that 
the  Arabs  should  give  them  eveiy  year  one-half  of  their  flocks.  On  this  condition, 
they  allowed  the  Arabs  to  retain  their  own  chief,  under  the  title  of  toed-afridy  and  lieu- 
tenant of  their  makk.  On  the  Blue  River,  or  Abyssinian  Nile,  the  8hillooks  founded 
the  city  of  Sennaar,  which,  according  to  Poncet,  contained  100,000  in-  I  city  of  Sen- 
habitants.  §  It  is  a  commercial  place,  and  sends  caravans  to  Egypt,  to  |  °^'' 
Nigritia,  and  to  the  port  of  Jidda  in  Arabia.  The  brick  walls  of  the  malek'a  palace, 
and  some  Persian  tapestry  displayed  in  the  interior,  announce  the  magnificence  of  a 
great  sovereign  for  this  country.  The  town  is  nearly  on  the  same  level  with  tlic 
river,  being  only  as  high  above  it  as  to  prevent  the  danger  of  being  flooded.  The 
soil  of  the  adjoining  district,  for  a  breadth  of  two  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river,  is 
uncommonly  rich  and  fertile,  and  produces  great  abundance  of  food.  But  the  coun- 
try is  unhealthy  to  men,  and  no  domestic  animals  can  live  in  it.  The  latter  are 
reared  on  the  neighbouring  sands.  The  king  of  Sennaar  cannot  maintain  a  single 
horse,  while  the  sheik  of  the  desert  has  a  regular  establishment  of  cavalry. 

To  the  north  of  Sennaar  we  find  Gherri,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Nubians;  Plal- 
faya,  which  is  built  of  hewn  stone ;  Harbagi,  in  a  wooded  country,  where  the  yellow 
and  blue  flowers  of  a  very  thorny  acacia  exhale  their  perfumes,  and  where  the  scene 
is  animated  with  paroquets,  and  a  thousand  other  birds.  To  the  south  we  find  Ginine, 
in  the  midst  of  a  forest  of  doomy  palms,  the  leaves  of  which  are  used  for  making  sails 
^nd  cordage,  while  their  fruit  contains  a  juice  veiy  pleasant  to  drink, ||  then  Delcb; 
and,  aritsir  orossing  a  forest  of  tamarind  trees,  we  find  Serke,  a  town  of  700  houses 
on  the  frontier  of  Abyssinia. 

•  Heeren,  Idem  uber  Politick,  &c.  i.  262,  &c.  Ist.  edition. 

t  Not.  et  Extr.  de  MSS.  de  U  Biblioth.  t  Alvarez,  Hiat.  ^thcop.  c.  o7. 

§  Poncet,  p.  25  and  36,  |  lb.  p.  47. 
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G«tcmMiti  I  The  ShiUoob  wera  originaUy  idolaten,  but  thmr  iitaieov^ 
Egyptians  brought  them  over  to  Mahometaniflm.  Their  govemment  is  despotic, 
yet  mild.  They  attach  to  the  title  of  slave  the  same  honour  which  in  £urope  is  con- 
nected with  that  of  a  noUeman«  The  kingdom  is  hereditary,  descending  to  Ibe 
eldest  son,  and  all  the  other  sons  are  put  to  death.  A  council  of  the  graodeefl  of 
the  state  has  the  power  of  deposing  the  sovereign,  or  condemning  him  to  deatL 
During  his  reign,  there  is  one  of  his  relations  who^e  office  it  is  to  act  the  execu- 
tioner's part  in  case  of  his  condemnation,  and  who  has  the  title  of  the  royal  haogm^ 
It  is  a  place  of  great  distinction;  and  the  individual  who  holds  it  lives  on  terms  of 
sufficient  cordiaUty  with  the  prince  to  whom  he  stands  in  so  smgular  a  relatios. 
Some  of  them  have  had  repeated  occasion  to  exercise  their  function.  The  annj 
consists  of  1800  Sliillook  cavalry,  and  12,000  Nubians  armed  with  lances.  The 
On  iw  BMW  I  name  of  Fungi  by  which  the  Shillooks  are  called,  is,  according  to  BnuM, 
of  TuBgu  I  QQjy  ^jj  honourable  title  of  Arabic  derivation*  signifying  victors.  But  il 
is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Portuguese  give  the  name  of  Funchens  to  a  nation  is 
the  neighbourhood  of  Congo.  Sennaar,  however,  is  included  among  the  recent  con- 
quests of  the  Pasha  of  Egypt;  and  if  the  former  government,  with  its  laws  and  ar- 
rangements, is  permitted  to  remain,  it  is  only  as  the  vassal  of  that  Turkish  power. 
niiifhtmpro  I  According  to  some  geographers,  we  must  also  comprehend  in  Nubii 
^^"^^  I  three  provinces  situated  to  the  south  of  Sennaar.     The  first  is  £i- 

Aice,  situated  on  both  sides  of  a  great  river,  a  country  peopled  by  fishermen,  whoio 
their  small  barks  boldly  pass  the  cataracfl. 

Kordofon  extends  along  the  Bahr-el-Abiad.  There  a  trade  is  carried  on  in  slaves, 
brought  from  Dyre  and  from  Tegla,  unknown  countries  of  the  interior. 

Lastly,  the  country  of  Fazuelo  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Bahr-el-AzniektW 
the  Nile  of  Abyssinia.  The  public  revenues  here  are  paid  in  gold  or  in  slaves. 
These  three  countries,  however,  seem  to  undergo  a  frequent  change  of  masters,  and, 
according  to  Browne,  Kordofan  was  about  twenty  years  ago  subject  to  the  sultan  of 
Darfoor. 

We  might  have  now  given  a  sketch  of  the  coast  of  Nubia  on  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
but  several  reasons,  both  geographical  and  historical,  have  determined  us  to  connect 
that  territory  in  the  same  description  with  the  coast  of  Abyssinia,  which  will  be  fouod 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  present  Book. 

Abrnink.  I  To  the  south  of  Nubia  are  situated  the  extensive  provinces  whicfa 
belong,  or  have  belonged,  to  the  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  more  generally  known  by  the 
name  of  Abyssinia.  We  have  not  much  certain  and  authentic  information,  resfx^' 
ing  this  country.  The  accounts  given  by  the  Arabian  geographers,  Bakooi,  Ete 
and  most  particularlj  by  Macrizi,t  show  us  that  the  Mahometans  have  had  litt«B 
connection  with  this  Christian  empire.  The  modem  geography  of  the  coontiy  is  v* 
most  entirely  derived  from  the  travels  of  the  Portuguese,  Alvarez,  Bermudez,  P«pj 
Almeida,  and  Lobo,  carefully  extracted  by  their  countryman  Tellez,  and  iearnedlj 
commented  on  by  the  Grerman  Ludolf,  the  Strabo  of  these  countries.  To  tbis  ^ 
must  add  a  few  notices  furnished  by  Thevenot  and  Poncet  An  important  nanatire 
by  Petit-la-Croix,  dated  in  1700,  partly  drawn  up  from  information  furnished  by  Abys- 
sinians  whom  the  author  had  known  in  Egypt,  exists  in  manuscript  in  the  library  v 
Leyden.J  At  last,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  appeared  the  famous  work  of  Mi- 
Bruce,  the  best  known,  though  ift>t  the  purest  of  ail  our  sources  of  information,  t 
has  since  received  confirmation  in  some  points,  and  correction  in  others,  from  sHr' 
Salt  .  .^ 

It  is  with  these  insufficient  materials  that  geography  has  to  make  out  a  descnptio^ 
of  Abyssinia.  This  description  must  therefore  be  vague  and  incomplete.  Our  a  - 
count  of  the  situation  and  extent  of  the  country  does  not  admit  of  rigorous  P^^^^. 
Ktutaonand  I  for  the  Umits  which  separate  the  Abyssinians  from  ^"biao^^,  ^j- 
'«*"'•  I  from  the  GaUa  on  the  south-west  and  south,  ai)d  from  the  *°^  Jgj^ 

Adel  on  the  south-east,  constantly  depend  on  the  uncertain  issue  of  frequen    yr^ 

•  Afrika,  t.  ii.  p.  31.  t  B™n»»  ^^  "*  *^^' 

i  nixmstah^  Voyage,  p.  391.  (in  German.)    Bruns,  Afrika,  il  6^* 
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to  arm.  If  we  include  ki  it  the  coasts  of  th6  Red  Sea,  and  the  proTinces  occupied 
by  the  CaUas,  we  maj  give  Abysnnia  a  leng;th  of  560  miles,  from  the  15th  to  the  7th 
parallel  of  north  ktitude,  and  a  breaddi  of  640  miles  from  the  32d  to  the  42d  degree 
of  east  lengitade.  Takeo  in  this  geographical  and  historical  acceptation,  Abyssinia 
would  have  an  extent  of  382,000  square  miles.  This  country  corresponds  to  the 
4M>uthem  part  of  the  ,3SlMopia  mtipra  JEgypkm  of  the  ancients,  and,  although  we 
are  certain  that  the  denomination  of  Ethiopians  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  I  Dimmnc 
has  been  employed  to  signify  every  people  of  a  deep  complexion,  the  |  """"** 
Abysstnians  still  call  themsdves  IHopimMa^  and  thehr  country  Itiopia.  But  they  prefer 
the  name  of  Agaitfan  for  the  people,  and  that  of  Agazf,  or  6hez  for  the  kmgdom. 
The  name  of  Uabesb,  given  to  them  "by  the  Mahometans,  and  from  which  the  Euro- 
peans have  coined  such  names  as  AbaUi  and  Abyssinij  is  an  Arabic  term,  signifying 
''  a  mixed  people,"  and  the  Abyssinians  scornfully  disclaim  it* 

Considered  as  a  whole,  Abyssinia  forms  a. table  land  gently  inclined  to  the  north- 
west, and  liaving  two  great  steeps  on  the  east  and  on  the  south ;  the  first  towards 
the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  the  second  towards  the  interior  of  Africa.  Do  |  MMntMM. 
.these  two  nteeps  consist  of  regular  chains  ?  or  are  they  only  crowned  with  isolated 
mountains,  like  Lamalmon  and  Amba-Gedeon  ?  These  are  questions  which  we  are 
not  yet  prepared  te  answer.  Travellers  only  speak  in  a  general  way  of  the  extraor- 
dinary configuration  of  these  mountains.  They  shoot  up  almost  every,  where  in 
sharp  peaks,  and  are  ascended  by  means  of  ropes  and  ladders.  The  jocks  resemble 
the  ramparts  and  traces  of  ruined  towns.  Father  TcUez  pretends  that  these  motm- 
tains  are  higher  than  the  Alps,f  but  we  find  them  nowhere  capped  with  snow,  except, 
perhaps,  the  Samen  mountains  in  the  province  of  Tigre,  and  tliat  of  Namera  in 
Gojam.i; 

The  number  of  rivers  which  take  their  rise  in  this  country  is  one  evi-  |  RWm. 
dence  of  its  great  elevation.  Beginning  in  the  west,  the  Maleg,  the  Bahr-el-Azurek, 
or  Abysstniau  Nile,  (the  Jiaiaptti  of  the  ancients,)  the  Rahad,  which  receives  the 
Deader,  and  the  Tacazz6,  which  receives  the  Mareb,  all  contribute  to  form  or  to 
augment  the  great  Nile,  while  the  Hanazo  and  the  Hawash  disappear  under  the  sand 
before  reaching  the  Arabian  Gulf.  The  Zebee  runs  perhaps  to  the  coasts  of  Zan- 
quebar.  According  to  Petit-la-Croix,  it  is  lost  in  the  sands  of  the  southern  plateau. § 
We  must  also  take  notice  of  the  great  lake  Dembea,  which,  like  all  those  of  the  tor- 
rid zone,  changes  its  size  with  the  revolutions  of  the  seasons. 

In  general,  the  rivers,  the  rains,  and  the  elevation  of  the  surface,  ren-  )  Tcmpcntnic 
der  the  temperature  much  cooler  than  that  of  Egypt  and  of  Nubia.  The  heat  of 
the  atmosphere,  judging  by  the  feelings  of  the  human  body,  is  much  less  thtm  that 
indicated  by  the  thermometer.  ||  Some  of  the  provinces  are  even  more  temperate 
than  Portugal  or  Spain ;  but  in  the  low  villages,  the  effects  of  a  suffocating  boat  are 
combinedl  with  those  of  the  exhalations  of  stagnant  water,  to  give  origin  to  elephan- 
tiasis, opiithalmia,  and  many  fatal  diseases.  If 

The  winter  in  Abyssinia,  in  so  far  as  weather  is  concerned,  begins  in  |  scmoim. 
June,  and  continues  till  the  beginning  of  September.  The  rain,  often  attended  with 
thunder  and  dreadful  hurricanes,  obliges  the  inhabitants  to  intermit  all  their  labours, 
and  puts  a  stop  to  all  military  opemtionB.^*  The  other  months  of  the  year  are  not 
cdtirely  exempt  from  inclement  weather.  The  finest  are  those  of  December  and 
January.  This  is  the  general  character  of  the  climate,  particularly  in  the  interior 
of  the  country.  But  the  mountainous  surface  of  Abyssinia  gives  rise  to  many  va- 
riations. In  the  east,  on  the  borders  of  the  Red  Sea,  between  the  Hliorc  and  the 
mountains,  the  rainy  season  begins  when  it  is  over  in  the  interior.  This  singulnrily 
greatly  surprised  Alvarez,  a  Portuguese,  who,  at  Dobba,  found  himself  transpurlcd 
at  once  from  winter  to  summer. ^ 

*  Ludolf,  Hist.  1.  i.  cb.  i.  Comment,  p.  50.  t  Rudolf,  Hist.  i.  6. 

^  Lobo,  Hist.  A'Mi,  i.  p.  141.     Hist,  ue  cc  qui  sVst  passe,  he,  p.  lot. 
h  ilnins,  Afrtka,  ii.  87.  |  lilumenbach*8  Nules  on  liiucc,  v.  274, 

1  Alvarez,  Misi.  c.  41.c.  67.  Bruce,  Btc. 
••  Lobo,  Hist.  i.  101.    Urucc,  &c.  tt  lt'»t-  c-  47. 
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rtifiii  ff-  I  Abyssinia,  being  foil  of  mountains,  cannot  be  deatitate  of  nunenk. 
*~«*~  I  According  to  the  manuscript  of  Petit-la-Croix,  it  contaiaa  many  mines  of 
iron,  copper,  lead,  and  sulphur,*  but  no  mention  is  made  of  them  by  trafeBers.  TIm 
washing  operations  of  Damota,  and  the  shallow  mines  of  Enarea,  produce  a  gold  o( 
extreme  fineness.!  Bruce  informs  us  that  the  finest  gold  ia  found  in  the  western 
provinces,  at  the  feet  of  the  mountains  of  Dyre  and  Tegla.  The  great  plains,  co- 
vered with  rock-salt,  at  the  bottom  of  the  eastern  mountains,  have  excited  the  tdmi- 
ration  of  travellers.  The  salt  here  forms  crystals  of  uncommon  length. 
Plants.  I      In  a  mountainous  humid  country,  warmed  by  a  vertical  sun,  the  vege- 

table kingdom  naturally  displays  a  magnificence  which  botanists  are  sorry  the^have 
not  an  opportunity  of  surveying.  On  this,  as  on  many  other  points,  Mr.  Bruce  hu 
deceived  our  hopes.  He  gives  little  information  that  is  really  new.  The  ctiiw  tree 
for  example,  which  he  has  named  BmUctia  Aby$9iaiei$y  had  been  previously  described 
by  Godigny.:{:  Messrs.  Blumenbach  ^ad  Gmelin  had  been  long  acquainted  with  the 
^firgir,  a  gramineous  plant,  which  the  English  traveller  considered  as  a  discoveiy  o( 
his  own.  The  trees  of  Abyssinia  hitherto  described,  though  probably  not  the  prin- 
cipal ones  of  the  country,  are  the  sycamore-fig,  the  Eryihrma  coraUodendroih  ^ 
tamarind,  the  date,  the  coffee  tree,  a  large  tree  used  for  building  boats  which  Bruce 
calls  the  rak,  and  two  species  of  gum-bearing  mtmoMU.  The  jEffpAor6tisa  arbm$em 
is  found  on  some  of  the  arid  mountains.  A  shrub  called  in  the  language  of  tbe 
country  looogtnoos,  the  Bmcea  mHdyenieriea  of  Bruce  and  Gmelin,  is  justly  praued 
by  the  English  traveller  for  its  medical  powers. 

AiimeBtBry  I  The  chief  alimentary  plants  are  millet,  barley,  wheat,  maize,  and  teff, 
''""•  I  besides  which  there  are  many  others.     All  travellers  concur  in  piaisio? 

the  fine  wheaten  bread  of  Abyssinia;  but  it  is  only  eaten  by  people  of  rank. 

The  ieffor  ta/o  is  a  grain  smaller  than  mustord  seed,  well  tasted,  and  not  liable  to 
the  depredations  of  worms.§  Blumenbach  thinks  that  it  is  the  same  with  the  Pm 
Jthf$8imea,  The  gardens  of  Abyssinia  contain  many  species  of  fruit  trees,  and  of 
leguminous  and  oily  plants  which  are  unknown  to  us.||  There  are  geoemUy  two 
harvests,  one  during  the  rainy  season,  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September; 
the  other  in  spring.  At  Adowa  and  in  the  neighbourhood,  there  are  three  crops- 
Here,  as  in  E^ypt,  the  grain  is  thrashed  by  the  feet  of  cattle.  Some  rines  are  ac- 
tivated, and  wine  is  made,  though  in  very  small  quantity;  for  this  liquor  is  not  much 
relished  by  the  inhabitants,  who  prefer  a  sort  of  hydromel  mixed  with  opium.  T^ 
natives  cultivate  great  quantities  of  a  herbaceous  alimentary  plant  resembling  the 
banana,  which  serves  them  for  bread,  and  which  Lobo  calls  enseie.1i  "^•''^iw 
AiooMtittiMi.  I  ru8  papyrus  is  found  in  the  marshes  of  Abyssinia  as  well  as  in  EOT* 
Mr.  Bruce  asserU,  that  the  tree  which  produces  the  balm  of  Judea,  and  "?F°' ^ 
indigenous  in  Abyssinia,  or  more  properly  speaking,  on  the  coast  of  Adel,  from 
Straits  of  Bab-el-mandeb  to  Cape  Guardafooi.  He  expresses  his  appreheDsiotf 
that  the  odoriferous  forests  of  that  country,  which  were  known  even  to  Hcrodotos, 
were  cut  down  so  fast  that  they  were  in  danger  of  soon  disappearing.  Th*  ^.^ 
of  Abyssinia  is  scented  with  the  perfumes  exhaled  from  the  roses,  jessamines,  ii  » 
and  primroses  with  which  the  fields  are  covered.  ^^ 

AMimth,  I  The  animal  kingdom  displays  equal  variety  and  abondance. 
cattle  are  numerous  and  of  large  size,  with  horns  of  enormous  length.  *-^^^,  '^^ 
wild  buffaloes,  which  sometimes  attack  travellers.  The  ass  and  the  mule  supply^ 
this  country  the  place  of  the  camel.  The  horses,  which  are  small  but  ^^^^^^ 
lively,  as  in  all  mountainous  countries,  are  only  used  for  the  purposes  of  wa^  ^. 
TwoAorned  I  two  homod  rhiuoceros  is  seen  wandering  in  numerous  flocks.  r^ 
■"~^***  I  mal  diflTers  essentially  from  the  one-homed  rhinoceros  of  ^^^^  ^ 
and  Bruce  both  think,  in  opposition  to  the  general  opinion  of  naturalists,  tbai 

*  Bnini.  ti.  lir. 

t  Alrarez,  c.  39.  c.  133.    Ludolf,  Hist.  t.  7.    Thevenot,  ii.  69.  p.  T60. 

«  Brans,  Afrika,  ii.  115. 

4  GiiicHn's  Appendix  to  Brace's  Trarels,  p.  59  of  Rinteln's  German  tranjialipn-  j^ 

I  Petitla-Croix,  c.  6.     AWarez,  c.  19.  c.  44.  c.  48.        1  Lobo,  Voyag«  Hislonque,  i.  f 

••  Philoiopbical  Transscliona,  Ixv,  409. 
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one-homed  rhilioeeroa  is  alao  found  in  AbTssinia.  But  Lobo  says  that  he  has  found 
in  the  accounts  given  by  some  of  his  own  countrymen,  another  animal  quite  different 
from  the  rhinoceros.  This,  he  supposes  to  be  the  famous  unicorn,  which  resembles 
the  horse,  and  is  furnished  with  a  mane**  Yery  probably  these  Portuguese  had  seen 
the  same  animal  which  has  lately  been  seen,  and  authentically  described,  by  Mr. 
Campbell,  in  exploring  the  south  of  Africa,  and  of  which  we  shall  give  an  account  in 
a  subsequent  Book. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  name  the  lions,  panthers,  and  various  other  animals  of  the  cat 
kind,  of  which  Africa  is  the  native  countiy.     The  giraffe  extends  to  |  The  ciiafie. 
Abyssinia.     Marco  Polo  and  Bakooi,  an  Arabian  author,  long  ago  spoke  of  it  in  such 
a  way  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  its  existence.    Browne  says  that  it  is  found  in  Dar* 
foor.    So  numerous,  so  ferocious,  and  so  bold  are  the  hyenas  in  Abyssinia,  that  they 
Bometimea  prowl  in  the  streets  of  the  towns  during  the  night     There  are  also  wild 
boars,  gazelles  or  antelopes,  and  monkeys ;  among  the  last  is  a  small  green  kind 
which  conomits  serious  ravages  among  the  com.     Lobo  and  Petit-La-Croix,t  de- 
scribe the  zebra  so  minutely  as  to  show  that  this  animal  is  found  in  Abys-  |  tw  zaIm. 
sinia.     Tlie  Jhhkoko^  described  by  Mr.  Bmce,  is  the  Cania  capmis  according  to 
Blumenbach,  and  the  booted  lynx  according  to  6mehn.;|:     There  is  also  a  great 
number  of  serpents  of  remarkable  species,  and  enormous  in  size.     The  lakes  and 
rivers  swarm  with  hippopotami  and  crocodiles.     The  species  of  birds  are  no  less 
numerous.     One  of  these  is  the  great  gilded  eagle.    Alvarez  and  Lobo  mention 
many  singular  birds  resembling  the  birds  of  paradise,  tlie  ostrich,  and  other  species 
peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone  ;  but  aquatic  birds  are  rare. 

Travellera  speak  of  many  species  of  wild  bees,  which  build  their  |  imetu. 
combs  under  ground,  and  produce  excellent  honey.§  The  most  remarkable  insect 
is  a  fly,  the  sting  of  which  is  dreaded  even  by  the  lion,  and  which  forces  whole  tribes 
to  change  their  residence,  a  circumstance  which  Agatharcides  had  anticipated  Bruce 
in  remarking.  II  The  locusts  are  still  more  destmctive.  Their  numberlens  swarms 
devastate  whole  provinces,  and  involve  the  inhabitants  in  the  miseries  of  famine.lF 

This  general  description  of  so  extensive  a  country,  must  be  subject  i  H^T^^L'^Jf 
to  many  local  gradations  and  modifications,  depending  on  the  different  |  pi^^^ ' 
positions  of  its  component  parts.  But  our  topographical  information  respecting 
Abyssinia  is  so  limited  and  obscure,  that  we  cannot  oven  give  a  complete  enumera- 
tion of  the  provinces.  Ludolf  speaks  of  nine  kingdoms  and  five  provinces.  The- 
venot,  from  the  information  of  an  Ethiopian  ambassador,  says  there  are  seven  king- 
doms and  twenty-four  provinces.  Bruce  mentions  nineteen  provinces,  and,  lastly. 
Petit-la-  Croix  enumerates  thirty-five  kingdoms  and  ten  provinces,  which  have  be- 
longed to  the  Abyssinian  monarch,  of  which  he  retains  only  six  kingdoms  and  a 
half,  witli  the  ten  provinces.** 

Reserving  the  maritime  parts  of  Abyssinia  for  another  place,  we  must  I  xinffdom  of 
begin  oar  tour  with  the  kingdom  of  Tigr6,  which  forms  the  north-east-  |  '^^' 
em  extxemity  of  Abyssinia.  This  large  and  very  populous  province  contains  the 
city  of  Axam,  which  is  130  miles  from  &e  Red  Sea. ft  It  is  the  ancient  |  citjof  Amn. 
residence  of  the  Abyssinian  monarchs,  who  still  go  thither  for  the  ceremony  of  coro- 
nation. The  learned  are  not  agreed  respecting  the  antiquity  of  this  city,  which  was 
not  known  to  Herodotus  or  Strabo.  The  first  author  who  mentions  it  is  Arrian,  in 
his  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea.  In  the  second  century,  when  he  wrote,  it  was  a 
place  of  great  trade  in  ivory.  j;|  Its  flourishing  condition  in  th^  fourteenth,  fifteenth, 
and  sixteenth  centuries,  is  attested  by  tlie  descriptions  left  us  by  Frocopius,  Ste- 
phanus  Byzantinus,  Cosmas,  and  Nonnossus.§§  The  Portuguese  travellers  found  in 
it  magnificent  ruins,  the  remains  of  temples  and  palaces,  obelisks  without  hierogly- 

•  Lobo,  Short  Heist,  p.  23.  t  W«*«'-  Voy.  Hiat.  i.  291—292.  Bruns,  ii.  91. 

*  See  Brace's  Travels,  Appendix.  4  l.udolf,  Hist.  i.  13.     Lobo,  i.  p.  89. 
I  Affath.in  Geogr.  Min.  Hudson,!.  43.              i  Alvarez,  c.  82,  83.  I,obo.  Ludolf. 

••  Petit-ta-Croix,  ch.  21.  ft  D'AnvUlc,  Mem.  sur  TEpypte,  p.  265. 

H  Hudson,  Geogr.  Minor,  t.  i.  1.  3. 

§§  Quoted  by  Luddf,  Hiit.  JBthiop.  u.  ch.  U.    Comment,  p.  60  and  251. 
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phiM,  one  of  which  was  aiztj-four  feel  in  height,  conaisting  of  a  ngle  Udd«( 
granite,  terminated  bj  a  crescent  with  mutilalMl  figures  of  lions,  bein^ud  ^ 
and  Greek  and  Latin  characters.*  According  to  Mr.  Sak,  the  obetisk,  viuchkcl 
standing,  is  ei^ty  feet  high.  There  were  fif^-fotir  others  which  hid  bceo  tison 
down  by  the  naisguided  zeial  of  a  Christian  princess.  The  seat  on  which  the  Id? 
ttsed  to  sit  when  the  crown  was  put  on  their  head,  in  front  of  the  great  duud^e 
iBMtiptiaii.  I  an  Ethiopic  inscription.  Another  Greek  inscription  on  a  mooiuaesLi'^ 
original  purpose  of  which  is  unknown,  attests  the  victories  of  King  Aetzaoes.  T.' 
existence  of  that  inscription,  establishes  the  authenticity  of  the  one  geenbTCVsm 
at  Adulis.  But  the  one  which  Bruce  pretended  to  have  discovered  at  hxmw^ 
to  have  been  a  mere  fabrication.  The  modem  town  of  Axum  reckons  600  Ikklvs 
but  no  remarkable  buildings.  It  contains  manufactories  of  good  paichmenmiul^ 
coarse  cotton  stuffii.  This  last  branch  of  industry  is  also  carried  on  to  t  great  fir 
tent  at  Adorva,  a  town  of  300  houses,  which  has,  sinee  1769,  become  the  apinic: 
the  province.  The  neighbourhood  of  Adorva,  though  containing  ateep  sowtaiDis 
yields  three  crops  in  the  year. — ^In  the  northern  part  of  this  province,  on  ^  t(»^ 
ixnv  I  fnHn  Masuah  to  Axum,  is  Dixan,  a  considerable  town  with  U^^ 

houses,  on  the  tops  of  which  two  earthen  pots  are  stuck  up  instead  of  ehiiDfif^ 
The  inhabitants  are  said  to  be  idle  and  dirty.  The  women  p^orai  the  drw)^' 
of  agriculture,  to  which  they  go  out  carrying  their  children  on  their  backs.  Ti' 
people  are  very  igmNrant,  and  the  few  who  can  read  are  considered  as  fully  qiaiia 
for  the  priesthood.  It  is  an  emporium  for  the  sale  of  white  t^loths,  tobacco,  pepf«< 
looking-glasses,  and  spirits.  Many  children  are  also  sold  and  sent  to  the  Anbiai 
Te«|rie  of  I  of  Mccca. — ^At  Abuhasubba,  between  Dixan  and  Axum,  there  is  a  1^ 
itmkiiaiiiiL  I  church  cut  entirely  out  of  the  solid  rock.  One  of  its  rooms  »^ 
feet  by  thirty :  another  has  a  dome  forty  feet  high.  The  walls  are  caived,  t^ 
with  crosses,  Ethiopic  inscriptions,  and  paintings  representing  Chriat,  the  ip^^ 
and  St.  George.  On  the  eastern  frontier  of  Tigrfe  is  the  town  of  AntalCiVtid 
during  the  visit  of  Mr.  Salt,  was  the  seat  of  government,  being  the  resideweolw 
viceroy,  Ras  Wellata  Selasse.  It  consists  of  aboutlOOO  hovels  of  mud  aodji^^ 
M«iiMier7or  I  together  with  the  palace.-^— In  this  province  is  themooaalefjof^^ 
'"■■•^  I  mona,  which  has  always  been  the  chief  estabhsbment  of  theJ«w» 
It  is  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  walls,  flanked  with  to«ent0> 
pierced  for  musquetry.  It  appeared  to  Mr.  Bruce  to  have  more  the  air  of  a  caf_ 
than  of  a  convent,  and  to  be  the  most  defensible  place  that  he  saw  in  Abjflsipuu  i^ 
province  of  Tigr4  in  general  is  extremely  fertile,  but  the  inhabitants  are  a  i&w^^ 
blood-thirsty,  corrupt,  and  perfidious  race.t  cjj^ 

;j;^j»f  I  The  provinces  adjoining  Tigr6  on  the  west  are  called  )^<^g^r[J 
Rb,  &fc  I  and  Samen.  Wogara  is  one  of  the  granaries  of  AbTsaini**  ^  ^ 
mid  plains  of  the  Sireh  produce  numerous  palms,  and  a  variety  of  fnat  frees.  ^ 
banks  of  the  Tacazz6,  on  its  borders,  are  very  beautiful,  from  the  number  o 
trees  with  which  they  are  decorated.  In  Samen  we  find  several  "®*"*^[g  p. 
the  most  celebrated  of  which  are  Lamalmon  and  Amba«Gideon.  '^^rZi\y^ 
perly  a  table  land,  which  has  so  steep  a  descent  all  round  as  to  be  renders  ^ 
inaccessible,  but  sufficient,  both  in  size  and  fertility,  to  support  a  whole  ar  ^^ 
was  the  fortress  of  the  Falasja  or  Abyssinian  Jews,  who  were  once  niaste 
province  of  Samen.  ..    ^ 

Kiopiomor     I      To  the  south-west  of  Tigr^,  in  the  fertile  plains  ^^^^. 
^^^"^'^        I  Tzana,  lies  the  province  or  kingdom  of  Dembea,  where  we  mw 
the  modem  capital  of  Abyssinia.  j^  g^ 

cUfUOaa.  I  This  city,  according  to  the  report  of  a  native,  ahnart  aqwu^  ^,  .^ 
*^-  I  Cairo  in  extent  and  population.^     But  Bruce  reduces  the  "^^^ti 

inhabitants  to  10,000  families.§     The  houses  are  built  of  red  siooe,  and  rw 

•Lobo,  Towage,  255.    Alvarez,  cap.  38.    Hist,  do  ce  qui  s'ert  paai^  **•  P- ^  ' 
t  PctitJa-Croix,  ch.  10.  ..-rthefc 

♦  Abraham,  an  Abyastnian,  (pioted  by  Sir  W.  Jonea,  in  hia  A«atie  ileii*"* 
^  Bruce*s  Travels. 
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thatch.  It  contains  a  himdred  Christian  churches.  One  quarter  of  the  city  is  peo- 
pled with  Moors.  The  king's  palace  resemhles  a  Gothic  fort.  The  trade,  which  is 
extensive,  is  carried  on  in  a  vast  open  space,  where  the  goods  are  daily  exposed  on 
niats.  The  current 'media  of  exchange  are  gold  and  salt;  sometimes,  also,  the 
woollen  cloths  manufactured  at  Adonra.  The  province  of  Dembea  contains  also  the 
town  of  Emfras,  consisting  of  300  houses,  and  agreeably  situated.  This  province 
is  reKiarkably  fertile  in  grain. 

To  the  south  of  Dembea,  the  Nile  winds  round  the  kingdom  of  Go-  I  Kincdonvr 
jam,  forming  thus  a  sort  of  peninsula.     This  part  of  the  river  has  a  most  |  ^^*™' 
magnificent  waterfall,  the  whole  river  falling  down  from  a  height  of  forty  feet,  with 
tremendous  force  and  noise,  into  a  basin  where  it  wheels  round  in  numerous  eddies. 
Abounding  in  all  sorts  of  productions,  this  province  derives  its  chief  riches  from  ite 
herds  of  cattle. 

To  the  east  of  Gojam  are  found  the  provinces  of  Amhara  and  Begam-  |  scpundcr. 
der;  the  name  of  the  latter  of  which  signifies  '*  the  Sheep  Country."  It  also  con-^ 
tiins  horses,  and  its  inhabitants  are  very  warlike.  The  mountainous  countiy  called 
Lasta,  inhabited  by  a  tribe  which  is  generally  independent,  contains  some  iron  mines. 
Amhara,  to  the  south  of  Begamder,  has  always  passed  for  one  of  the  |  Amhu*. 
principal  provinces  of  Abyssinia,  and  contains  a  numerous  and  brave  nobility.*  Here 
is  the  famous  state-prison  of  Geshen,  or  Amba-Geshen,  which  is  now  |  Sttte-priMMi. 
succeeded  by  Wechneh  in  the  province  of  Begamder.  It  seems  to  consist  of  steep 
mountains,  which  contain  either  a  natural  cavern  or  an  artificial  ditch,  into  which  the 
prisoners  descend  by  means  of  a  rope.  Here  the  Abyssinian  monarch  causes  to  be 
kept  under  his  own  eye  all  those  princes  of  his  family  from  whom  he  thinks  he  has 
any  thing  to  apprehend.  It  is  often  to  this  tomb  of  living  beings  that  the  grandees 
of  the  kingdom  come  to  select  the  prince  whom,  from  a  regard  for  his  birth,  or  from 
pure  afiection,  they  call  to  the  throne.  These  barbarous  usages,  however,  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  character  of  the  monarch,  and  according  to  the  anarchical  or  compa^ 
ratively  peaceful  state  of  the  country.f 

When  we  have  added  to  these  provinces  that  of  Xoa,  or  Shoa,  formed  I  xoa. 
by  a  large  valley  very  difficult  of  access,;]:  and  that  of  Damota,  rich  in  |  dmboc*. 
gold,  in  crystal,  and  in  cattle  with  monstrous  homs,§  we  have  gone  over  the  Abys* 
sinian  empire  properiy  so  called.  Lobo,  who  resided  for  a  time  in  Damota,  extols 
it  as  the  most  delightful  country  he  had  ever  beheld.  The  air  is  temperate  and 
healthy,  the  mountains  beautifully  shaded  with  trees,  without  having  the  ^pearance 
of  wild  and  irregular  forests.  Vegetation  here  is  perpetually  active:  the  operations 
of  sowing  and  reaping  are  common  to  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  whole  scene 
has  the  aspect  of  a  pleasure  garden.  As  for  Shoa,  its  ruling  prince  i&  stated  by 
Bruce  to  be  rather  an  ally  to  the  king  of  Gondar  than  a  vassal. 

The  more  remote  provinces  are  mostly  under  the  yoke  of  the  ferocious  I  DinienbeKd 
Galla,  and  other  savage  tribes  hostile  to  the  Abyssinians.  To  the  east  |  pramca. 
.  are  the  countries  of  Angot  and  Bali :  to  the  south  we  are  told  of  those  of  Fatgar,  of 
Yvat,  of  Cambat,  and  most  especially  the  kingdom  of  Enarea,  which,  from  Bruce'e 
account,  seems  to  be  a  table  land,  watered  by  several  rivers  which  have  no  visible 
outlet,  and  deriving  a  temperate  climate  from  its  elevation.  The  inhabitants,  who  in 
the  mountains  have  pret^  clear  complexions,  trade  with  the  people  of  Melinda  on 
the  Indian  ocean,  and  with  those  of  Angola  on  the  Ethiopic.  The  hilly  district  o€ 
Cafia  must  he  conterminous  with  Enarea  on  the  south.  All  these  heights  are  covered 
with  coflbe  trees.  But  this  report,  from  a  traveller  in  other  respects  not  very  scru* 
pulous,  requires  further  confinnation.|| 

In  the  topographical  sketch  of  Abyssinia  now  given,  we  observe  (he 
mixed  nature  of  the  population  of  this  country.  We  shall  first  take  a 
glance  of  the  Abyssins,  or,  as  they  call  themselves  the  Agaasians.  In 
their  handsome  forms,  their  long  hair,  and  their  features,  they  approach  to  the  Euro- 

*  Tbevenot,  p.  764.  t  Bnin%  Alrika,  ii. 

*  Salt's  Travels.  §  Lacrosey  quoted  by  Brun8»  Alnki^  ii.  p.  217. 
I  Bruns,  Afriks,  ii.  2ir«  218. 
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pean;  but  thej  are  diatrnguiihed  firom  all  known  races  bj  a  complexion  altogether 
peculiar,  which  Mr.  Bruce  compares  sometimes  to  that  of  pale  ink,*  sometimes  ton 
olive  brown,  and  which,  accordUng  to  the  French  Institute  of  Egypt,  seems  to  par- 
take of  a  bronze  colour.  The  portraits  of  the  Abjssinians,  given  by  Ludolf  aod 
Bruce,  betray,  however,  some  traits  of- similarity  to  the  negroes.  When  we  attend 
i«Bsmc«*  I  to  their  language,  we  find  that  the  Gheez,  which  is  spoken  in  the  king- 
dom of  Tigr6,  and  in  which  the  books  of  the  Abyssinians  are  written,  is  regaided  bjr 
all  the  learned  as  a  dialect  derived  from  the  Arabic.  The  Amharac  language,  used 
at  the  Abyssinian  court  since  the  14th  century,  and  spoken  in  most  of  the  provincet, 
has  also  many  Arabic  roots,  but  carries  in  its  syntax  evidences  of  a  peculiar  origin. 
The  G^eez  language,  harder  than  the  Arabic,  contains  five  consonants  which,  to  the 
organs  of  a  European,  are  unutterable.  The  Amharic  is  much  softer,  but  has  not 
that  variety  of  grammatical  forms  which  characterizes  the  Asiatic  languages.!  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  Abyssinia,  first  peopled  by  an  indigenous  and  primitive 
race,  has  received,  more  especially  in  its  northern  and  maritime  parts,  a  colony  d' 
Arabs,  and  probably  of  the  tribe  of  Cush,  whose  name  is,  in  the  prophetic  books  of 
Scripture,  applied  both  to  a  part  of  Arabia  and  to  Ethiopia.];  This  Arabian  origin  d 
a  part  of  the  Abyssinians  explains  the  reason  why  several  of  the  Byzantine  authors 
have  placed  the  country  of  the  Aba»eni  in  Arabia  Felix. 

Hiitorioa  I  '^^®  intimate  relations  which  Abyssinia  has  maintained  widi  the  nalioos 
epodu.  I  of  Asia  confirm  the  opinion  of  their  descent  from  the  Kushite  Arabs. 

The  indigenous  history  of  the  Abyssinians,  so  far  at  least  as  it  is  known  to  us,  goes 
no  farther  back  than  the  famous  Queen  of  Sheba,  who  travelled  to  Judea  to  admire 
the  magnificence  of  Solomon.  The  son  whom  she  bore  to  the  king  of  the  Jews  bad 
the  two  names  of  David  and  Menihelec.  His  descendants  continued  to  reign  till 
the  year  960  of  the  Christian  era. — Under  the  two  brothers,  Abraha  and  Azbaha,  in 
the  year  330,  the  Christian  religion  was  introduced  into  Abyssinia.  In  522,  king 
Caleb,  called  also  Elesbaan,  in  cdliance  with  the  emperor  Justinian,  fought  seven! 
campaigns  in  Arabia  against  the  Jews  and  the  Koreishites.  The  Zoga'ic  dynasty 
reigned  for  340  years.  The  most  celebrated  king  of  that  family,  Lalibala,  caused 
sevenil  dwellings  to  be  cut  in  the  rocks,  and  among  others,  ten  churches,  of  which  i 
traveller  of  the  16th  century  has  given  representations  in  plates.  In  1666,  the  gran- 
dees of  Shoe  reinstated  a  branch  of  the  old  Solomonic  dynasty  on  a  throne,  of  which, 
twenty  years  ago,  it  continued  in  possession.  Among  the  princes  o(  this  dyoastj, 
Amda  Zion,  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  was  a  warlike  and  powerfol  prince. 
Zara  Jacob  sent  to  the  council  of  Florence  ambassadors,  who  declared  for  the  eastern 
church. — Under  the  unfortunate  David  III.  began  the  connections  of  Abyssioiavito 
Portugal.  His  son  Claudius,  or  Azenaf  Segued,  a  prince  of  the  highest  endowments 
had  to  contend  at  the  same  time  with  the  ferocious  Mahometans  who  devastated  bis 
empire,  and  the  intrigues  of  the  missionaries  who  laboured  to  subject  him  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Pope.  He  kept  up  the  alliance  with  the  Portuguese,  who,  is  1^^« 
sent  him  an  autiUary  body  of  460  men,  under  the  command  of  Christopher  de  Gmt- 
That  hero  died  gloriously  fighting  against  a  numerous  army  of  Moors,  and  the  king 
himself  lost  his  life  in  a  subsequent  battle.  Under  the  reigns  of  his  successors 
the  intrigues  of  the  Roman  Catholics  continued  unsuccessful ;  and,  when  at  \s^  i° 
the  year  1620,  the  learned  land  able  father  Paez  succeeded  in  making  the  kingSoci- 
nios,  or  Susneus,  declare  publicly  for  the  church  of  Rome,  the  only  result  was  a  tram 
of  the  bloodiest  civil  wars.  In  1632,  king  Basilides^  or  Facilidas,  put  an  eml  to 
them,  by  expelling  the  catholics,  and  securing  the  exclusive  sway  to  the  Abyssiman 
church.  From  that  period  Abyssinia  ceased  to  be  known  ia  Europe.  But  in  1691^ 
king  Yasoos  I.  sent  an  embassy  to  fiatavia.  This  monarch,  distinguished  for  w^ 
virtues,  repaired  to  the  foot  of  the  famous  mount  Wecneh,  caused  all  the  princes  ww 
were  immured  in  that  place  of  confinement  to  be  brought  before  him,  consoled  them, 

*  Adelung,  Mithridatei,  i.  404. 

t  Ludolf,  Gninm.  Amharicm.  , 

♦  Michaelis,  Spicileg.  Geori?.  Hebr.  Kxterx,  t.  i.  p.  143—157.  Eichhom,  Prom"'"^<Jj 
Kuichceig.  Amstadt,  1774.  Compare  Isaiah,  cap.  18  and  20.  Ezekiel,  cup.  29.  v.  10.  r»P-  -^ 
V.  X  V.  9.    Nehemiah,  cap.  3.  v.  8.    Joseph.  Antiq.  Judaic,  i.  6.  §  2.  &c.  fcc. 
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passed  some  weeks  in  lh«ir  soeietj,  and  left  them  so  delighted  with  his  kindnessi  that 
they  returned  with  good  will  to  tiieir  dreary  abode.  The  vices  of  the  children  of 
Tasoos  L  favoured  for  a  moment  the  enterprises  of  a  usurper  who  filled  the  throne, 
and  declared  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Tasoos  IL  spent  his  leisure  hours 
in  studying  the  arts,  particularly  architecture.  He  married  a  princess  from  one  of 
the  Galla  tribes,  and  his  successor,  by  his  marriage,  gave  occasion  to  civil  wars,  by 
conferring  some  of  the  government  appointments  on  the  Gallas. — At  the  I  p^aeiu 
time  of  Mr,  Bruce's  visit,  the  reigning  king,  called  Tecla  Haimanut,  sue-  |  "<*'«- 
ceeded  in  quieting  these  troubles ;  but,  dethroned  by  a  rebel  prince,  he  left  his  coun- 
try a  prey  to  anarchy.  The  rcw,  or  governor  of  Tigr6,  the  powerful  Wellata  Selasse, 
whom  Mr.  Salt  visited,  supports  a  nominal  king  who  lives  at  Axum,  while  Guxo,  a 
Galla  chief,  has  set  up  another  nominal  sovereign.* 

Separated  from  Europe  by  distrust  as  well  as  by  natural  obstacles,  and  |  BdigMia. 
insulated  in  the  midst  of  Mahometan  and  Pagan  nations,  the  Abyssinians,  though 
possessing  vigour  and  talent,  languish  in  a  condition  not  unlike  that  of  Europe  in  the 
12th  century.  Their  Christtanity,  mixed  with  Jewish  practices,  admits  circumcision 
in  both  sexes  as  a  harmless  practice.  They  keep  both  the  Jewish  sabbath  and  the 
first  day  of  the  week.  During  the  great  discussions  which  were  held  on  abstract 
doctrines  respecting  the  nature  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  church  of  Abyssinia  was  by  its 
geographical  position  drawn  over  to  the  sect  of  tiie  Monophysites,  of  which  it  forms  a 
leading  branch  along  with  the  Copts  of  Egyptt  Yet,  in  their  numerous  festivals,  in 
the  worship  of  saints  and  angels,  and  in  the  adoration  almost  divine  which  they  pay 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  they  come  near  to  the  Catholicism  of  the  Spaniards  and  Italians.| 
They  make  use  of  incense  and  of  holy  water.  The  sacraments  which  they  acknow- 
ledge are  baptism,  confession,  and  the  eucharist  They  take  the  last  in  both  kinds, 
and  believe  in  transuhstantiation.  Their  Bible  contains  the  same  books  as  that  of 
the  catholics,  besides  an  additional  one  called  the  book  of  Enoch,  of  which  Mr. 
Bruce  brought  home  three  copies.  §  In  the  metropolitan  church  of  Axum,  a  holy 
arch  is  kept  up,  which  is  regarded  as  the  paUadium  of  the  empire.  The  Abuna, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  clergy,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  exarchs^  is  nominated  by 
the  Coptic  patriarch  of  Alexandria,  and  is  always  a  foreigner.  The  monks  of  the 
two  orders  of  Saint  Eustatfaius  and  Saint  Tecla  Haimanut,  make  themselves  useful 
in  cultivating  the  ground.  ||  The  marriage  of  priests  is  allowed  as  in  the  Greek 
church. 

If  this  religion  be,  as  the  Abyssinians  pretend,  one  of  the  most  an-  I  ciriiuidiNiii. 
cient  forms  of  Christiamihr,  it  certainly  has  little  influence  on  the  civili-  |  <>»^"^^ 
acation  of  the  people.  Every  thing  almost  is  conducted  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
Turkey.  The  Abyssinian  monarch,  an  absolute  despot,  sells  the  provincial  govern- 
ments to  other  subordinate  despots.  IT  Some  of  these  governors  have  contrived  to 
render  their  dignity  hereditary.**  The  Yizier  or  prime  minister  has  the  title  of  Rom, 
The  nobility  consists  of  descendants  of  the  royal  family,  the  number  of  which  is 
augmented  by  the  practice  of  polygamy,  which,  Uiough  condemned  by  the  church,  is 
kept  up  by  the  force  of  custom,  and  the  influence  of  Uie  climate.  Those  princes  who 
have  pretensions  to  the  succession  are  usually  kept  in  the  royal  prison.  According 
to  some  authors,  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  as  the  right  of  property  ;  yet  other 
accounts  mention  a  sort  of  magistrate  who  taxes  the  produce,  and  fixes  the  sum  to 
he  paid  by  the  farmer  to  the  proprietor,  a  procedure  which  seems  to  suppose  consi- 
derable respect  for  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  people. tt  Justice  is  administered 
with  great  promptitude  ;  punishments  of  the  most  barbarous  kind  seem  to  be  fre- 
quent. There  are  tribunals  of  twelve  persons  with  a  presiding  judge,  which,  like 
the  old  Gothic  tribunals,  hold  their  court  in  the  open  air.  The  king's  revenues  con- 
sist of  supplies  of  grain,  fruit,  and  honey,  with  some  slender  payments  in  gold. 

•  Salt's  Trtveli. 

t  Tecla  Abyis.  quoted  by  Thomis  i  J^sut,  de  Conven.  gent.  vii.  1.  c.  13. 

*  Ludoir,  Hist.  iii.  cap.  5.    Lobo,  ii.  90,  91. 

4  Sibrestre  de  Sacy,  Magasin  Ei^yclop^d.  1800. 

I  Hetit-la-Croix,  ch,  17—20.  &c.  1  Lobo,  i.  323. 

**  Felit-la-Croix.  ch.  21.  ft  Bnins,  Afrkka,  it.  126. 
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Emj  thteayotn  m  talb  put  of  Iba.  cattle  ifl  ipfJumTiitod  kyi  Ik*  l 
iiMMMy.  I  The  army,  which,  is  paid  by  grants  of  land^  amounts  to  40,000  ipem  a 
teaith  part  of  whom  aie  cavahy.  Some  cany  short  firaiockai  vkich  4bey  Aev«r  fiie 
without  roatiog  tbemoaapoat  Th3  gi|(pater4>art  are  armed  with  lances awd  a worde* 
The  kraveiy  of  the  Abyasifiiarw,  not  hewg  directed  by  tactics,  has  usually  no  <»ther 
effect  than  that  of  exposing  them  to  ezymsive  carnage*  When  victoiioue  ihmy  give 
full  scope  to  their  ferocity,  mutilating  the  dead  bodies  of  their  enemies  in  asbocking 
manner,  and  exhibiting  publicly  the  moat  indecent  trophies  of  their  suceeflSit 

This  single  feature  must  excite  in  our  raadfsrs  a  disgust  sufficient  to  aqppreas  aH 
avidity  for  a  detailed  descxiptioB  of  the  manners  of  the  Abyssiniana ;  we.ahaU  ^^ 
■oMCi.  I  fere  only  aubjoin  auch  biief  sketches  as  aie  necessary*  They  live  ia 
round  hovels  with  conical  roofs,  a  form  rendered  necessaiy  by  the  violent  raina*  A 
light  cotton  dress,  aome  pieces  of  Peraian  carpet,  and  a  few  articles  of  baisdsotiw 
Uack  potterv,  form  the  chief  objects  of  luxury.  The  ehildraago  naked  till  ^he  94^ 
offiAeen.|  The  arts  and  mechanical  professiooaare  ia  a  great  owaaure  in  the  Juuh14 
of  atrangers,  and  especially  of  the  Jews.§  To  these  iaat  hekmg  all*  the  amilha, 
masons,  and  thatchers  in  the  country. 

The  proud  indolence  of  the  Abyssiniana  is  shown  in  their  manner  of  ealu^.  The 
great  lords  have  servanta  at  table  to  introduce  their  newly  dressed  victuals  into  their 
mouths. 

nijiih^  I  It  aeems  certain,  after  .much  discussion  maintained  ontke  po^t^  that 
^**'^  I  the  Abyssiniana  have  no  repugnance  to  raw  fleah,  accorapmiied  with  a 

gravy  of  fresh  blood,  and  rather  consider  it  as  a  delicacy,  jj  Bruce  has  perhaps  exag- 
gerated in  saying  that  they  cut  alices  from  the  live  ox  lor  immediate  use,  the  blood 
of  the  janimal  staining  the  entrance,  and  his  bellowings  mingling  with  the. festive 
noise  of  the  company.  The  savage  gaiety  of  these  feasts  is  enimatnd  by  hjfdromel 
in  which  opium  is  diraolved*  The  two  sexea  indulge  publicly  ia  fieedema  which  to 
other  nations  seem  licentious,  though  peifaapa  not  in  the  ^roas  debaucheriea  of  whiefe 
they  have  been  accused. 

Such  being  the  chamcter  of  the  Christians  of  Abyssinia,  we  cannot  be  saqmaed 
at  any  thing  in  the  mannecf  of-the  more  savage  nations  that  live  in  this  eouAiryi^ 
a«ff«eMtioiM.  ]  The  ferocity  and  the  dirtiness  of  Sie  Gallas  surpass -every  idea  Uiai  caa 
be  formed.  They  hye  entirely  on  raw  meat;  they  smear  their  faoea  with  the  hlopd 
of  their  slain  enemies,  and  hang  their  entrails  round  their  necks,  or  interweave  thca 
with  their  hair.  The  incursions  of'  these  nomade  and  pastoral  tribes  are  sudden  nod 
disastrous.  Every  living  thing  is  put  to  the  sword ;  iiej  butcher  the  infant  in  the 
mother's  womb ;  and  the  youths,  after  being  mutilated,  are  sold  by  them  into  nlaveiy. 
These  people  are  distinguished  from  the  negroes  by  their  low  stature,  their  deep 
brown  complexions,  and  their  long  hair.  These  African  Tartars,  who  first  nude  their 
appearance  in  the  countries  situated  to  the  south-east  of  Abyssinia,  now  occupy  five 
or  six  great  provinces  of  that  empire,  as  stated  in  the  topography.  They  are  divided 
into  many  tnbes,  which  according  to  some,  are  arranged  into  three  national  conunu- 
nitiea.  Those  of  the  south  are  little  known;  those  of  the  west  are  called  IBertuma- 
Galla:  they  have  kings,  or  war-chiefs,  called  Loobo;  those  in  the  east  are  called 
JJ^'^'jJswif  I  Boren-Cralla,  and' their  chiefe  Mooty.  Their  chi^,  who,  according  to 
«Bi«MM.  I  Lobo,  qnly  enjoy  a  temporary  authority,  give  audience  in  wretched  hovels. 
Their  guards  and  oourtiers  beginning  by  beating  with  bludgeons  any  stranger  wlio 
presents  himself;  then  introduce  him  into  the  king's  presence,  and  complimont  him 
as  an  intrepid  fellow  who  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  dismissed.*^  The  Gallas 
worship  trees,  stones,  the  moon,  and  some  of  the  stars.  They  believe  in  magic, 
and  in  a  future  state.  The  rights  of  property,  marriage,  and  the  support  of.  a^(^ 
relations,  are  made  binding  by  their  laws.     Waniors  are  allowed  to  expose  their 

•  Pctit-la-Croix,  eh.  22.  f  Bnice's  Travels. 

i  Petit-U-Croiz,  ch.  11.  §  Ludolf,  1.  iv.  c  5.     Peliula. Croix,  ch.  9,  &c. 

fl  Bruns,  Afrika,  ii.  137. 

^  Ilruce'fl  Travels.     Lutlolf,  liislor.  JEthiop.  i.  15,  16.  ^  Valciitia'*  Voyages  kntj  Travels,  in 

Lobo,  1.  c.  i.  p.  ^'6. 
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cliMfMi*  In, their  dotaiti  expeditions  ift:ro8ifMeMrl  cooDt^ea,  tlisj  lire  on  pounded 
coffee.  •    "  '* 

The  Ahjmi9ians  eonsider  the  G  alias  as  originaUj  belonging  to  the  east  const  of 
Africa.  Their  name  sitoms  to  figure  among  the  nations  which  were  iranq[ui8hed  or 
flobjugat^  by*Ptolemy  Pbikdelphus,  accoi&ig  to  the  mscription  of  Aduhs.  When, 
along  witS  these  circumstances^  we  take  into  view  the  physical  feateres  whibh  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  negroes,  we  must  at  once  reject  the  hypothesis  of  some  oeo* 
graphers  whe  would  represent  them  as  a  colony  of  tlie  Oalla  negroes  of  the  IWper 
Coast     They  belong  more  probably  to  the  nomade  tribes  of  southern  llentrel  Africa. 

The  other  pagan  and  savage  races  are  aot||uite  so  formaiable.  In  the  I  Tbe  Bkn. 
north-west  parts,  and  to  the  east  of  the  river  Tacazz^,  the  Shangalla  1 '**'''* 
inhabit  the^^ooded  heights  which  are  called  Kolla  by  the  Abyssiniami.  The  visaees 
of  these  negroes  bear  a  resemblance  to  those  of  apes.  They  spend  one  part  of  ffib 
jear  under  the  shadows  of  treis,  and  the  rest  in  caverns,  which  have  Jieen  ctu^in  the^ 
8ofi  sandston^  rocks.  Some^nf  these  tribes  live  on  elephants  and  rhinocerosesr 
others  on  lions  and  hoars ;  one  of  them  subsists  on  locusts.  They  go  quite  naked/ 
sad  are  armed  with  poisoned  javelins.  The  Abyssinians  bunt  them  like  wild  beasti^ 
These  fHbes,  the  descriptiea  of  whieh  forms  one  of  the  moit  valui^tite  parts  of  Mr. 
Bruce's  account,*  were  long  ago  designated  by  ancient  aufKors  under  the  name^of 
kicust-^atars,  ostrich-eaterB,  and  elephant  eaters. f  The  nature  ef  the  soil,ai9*^Bma- 
tively  covered  with  water,  and  baked  and  cracked  into  chides  by  the%iolent  heat,  ex** 
chides  everf  sort  of  culture.  " 

There  are  two  nations  called  Agows.     The  one  Uvee  in  the  provfhce  [  The  At«wt. 
of  Lasta,  rotmd  the  soorees  of  the  Tacazce,  the  other  possesses  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  sources  of  the  Nile  of  Abyssinia.     Possessing  fertjifcs4>ut  inacce^ible  coun« 
tries,  courageous,  and  provided  with  good  cavalry,  they  maintain  their  ind(P)>end<|nce 
both  against  the  Gallas  and  Abyssinians.     The  Agows  of  the  Nile  f^ish  Gonda^ 
whh  beef,  butter,  and  honey.     Although  they  retain  some  traces  of  the  progrelfi  ' 
which  the  Christian  religion  formerly  made  among  them,  their  principal  worship  is 
tddressed  to  thcN^nrit  whom  they  consider  as  presiding  over  the  sourceat^f^he  Nile. 
£very  yeAr  they  saerifioe  a  cow  to  that  spirit,  and  some  neighbouring  tiibes^'anlonf 
whom  are  the  Gafates,  join  in  the  sacrifice.  ^      ^ 

The  Gafates  are  a  numerous  people,  who  speak  a  distinct  laiguage  |  nrwcantei. 
•ad  live  in  Damot     Their  country  produces  very  fine  cotton.        •  > 

The  Gurags,  a  set  of  expert  and  intrepid  robbers,  live  in  the  hollows  \  -^oonct. 
of  rocks  to  the  south-east  of  Abyssinia.     Bermudas  places  them  in  th#  k&gdom  of 
Oggy,  contained  in  the  list  of  provinces  given  by  Petit-la-Croix.;!:  *  <*  This  country,^' 
says  that  author,  '*  produces  musk,  amber,  sandal-wood,  and  ebony,  and  is  visited 
by  white  merchants." 

Of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Abyssinia,  the  Jews,  called  Falasja,  or  "Ihe 
exiled,*'  present  the  most  extraordinary  historical  curiosity.  That  na- 
tion seeiife  to  have  formed  for  ages  a  state  more  or  less  independent  inlhp  pvftvince 
of  Samdn,  onder  a  dynasty,  the  kings  of  which  ahrays  bore  the  name  ^K  Gidedh^ 
and  the  queens  that  of  Judith.  §  That  family  being  now  extinct,  the  Fabeij&  s^ubmit 
to  the  king  of  Abyssinia.  ||  They  exercise  the  vocations  of  wcavtrs,  stniih^^  loi 
carpenters.  At  Grondar  they  are  considered  as  sorcerers,  who  during  ihc  night  *^, 
sume  the  tbrm  of  hysenas.  According  to  Ludolf  they  had  synagogtio^  .^itiH  H<?l«mr 
Bibles,  and  spoke  a  corrupt  dialect  of  Hebrew.  IT  Bruce  asserts  thiri  tljov  httv«  lHo 
sacred  books  only  in  the  Gheez  language ;  that  they  have  lost  all  ki  of  thii 

Hebrew,  speak  a  jargon  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  know  nothing  iktiud, 

the  Targorun,  or  the  Cabbala.  The  greater  part  of  the  Falafl$is  li  t  tl'^  Bahr- 
el-'Abiad  among  the  Shillooks.  This  is  the  very  country  that  Hvtls  -id  by  tbrr 
Egyptian  exiles,  the  Asmach  and  SebridtB.     Perhaps  a  coqipany  <^  L^ypuan  Jowi^ 

h 

*  Bhimenbaeh  in  hit  trtnslstioo  of  Bruce,  v.  260.  " 

t  Agaiharch.  in  Geogr.  Min.  HudBon,  i.  37.    Diod  9ic.  iU.  &c. 

♦  Brnns,  Afrikii,  ii.MO.  S  Brucc'i^avcls. 

I  Salt's  Travels.  1  Ludolf,  U'wt.  itilhiop.  1.  i.  cap.  14u 
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feHowed  di#  steps  ^  these  emigrants,  and  it  is  not  unE&ely'tlial  they  hgfe  been  no- 
«d  together.  %       « 

JjJ^^j|.  I  Trarellers,  hoth  ancient  mnd  modem,  •agree  in  comprebending  ail  tke 
AM.  I  African  coasts,  from  ^£gypt  to  the  strait  of  Bab-et-Maadeb^  usder  the 
general  name  of  Troglodytica,  the  coast  of  Abex,  or  Habesh,  orWev  Arabtt. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  adoptmg  that  interesting  diviaon,  in  relation  to 
his^ty  and  to  physical  geogranby*  We  have  found  that  neither  Nubfa  oor  AbjssiDia 
havQ^any  fixed  limits:  and  afl^rabian  geographer  of  great  weight,  Abolfeda,  makes 
a  formal  distinction  between  Nubia  and  the  maritime  parts.* 

The  ancients,  wliom  we'  must  oflen  |Mi:e  for  our  guides,  represent  the  chain  of 
mountains  which  skirts  the.  Arabian  Gulf  as  very  rich  in  metals  and  {m- 
Cious  st0fies.  Agatharchidesl  and  Diodorusj;  make  mention  of  mines  of  f  oM  which 
were  worked.  Xbese  were  contained  in  a  white  rock,  probably  granite.  Ptinj  maka 
these  riches  common  to  all  the  mountainous  region  beihreen  the*  Nile  and  the  Guif.^ 
The  Arabian  geographers  have  confirmed  these  accotnte  as  well  as  t|^  which  n- 
Vkuic«ri«ier.  |  late  to  a  quarry  of  emeralds.  But  the  excessive  heat  and  Ae  acarckr 
of  water  rend^  the  low^part  of  the  coast  uninhllbitable.  Cisterns  must  be  eraj 
where  used,  as  ther^  ^e  no  springs.  I|  In  the  dry  season  the  elephants  dig  hdes 
with  t^eir' trunks  and  tb^ir  teeth  to  find  water.  The  Etesian,  er  north-east  winds, 
bring  (he  periodicd  rains.  IT  The  small  lakes  or  marshes  which  abound  on  tke 
ttfetabiM.  I  toait'  are  then  filled  with  tain  water.  The  palms,  laurels,  olive  \s»i 
AniiMb.  ^  I  st3rraxes,  and  other  aromatic  trees,  cover  the  islands  and  k>if  coasts,  io 
the  woods  #ure  f6'und  the  elephant,  the  giraffe,  the  ant^aler,  and  numerous  sorts  (^ 
monkeys.  The  sea,  whidh  is  not  very  deep,  is  green  like  a  roeadov^  frbm  the  gn»t 
quanti^  of-  alges  and  mktr  marine  plants  winch  it  maintains.  It  likewise  contaiv 
.muob  coiW. 

•  The  nature  of  the  soil  and  climate  has,  in  all  ages,  kept  the  iobabi- 
tants  in  ^  unifbrm  state  of  savage  wretchedness.     Divided  into  H^ 
I  and  subject  to  hereditary  chiefs,  they  lived  formeriy,  and  still  live,  on 
the  produce'^of  their  flocks  of  goats,  and  by  fishing.     The  hollows  of  the  roc'^J]^ 
and  still  are  their  ordinary  dwelling.     From  these  caverns,  called  in  Greek  froff^ 
is  derive^  the  general  name  under  which  they  are  designated  by  the  aneients-  1^ 
kindof  ^lodging  w*  anciently  used  in  many  other  countries  of  the  world,   ^e  ^ 
Troglodytes  at  thfe  bottom  of  Caucasus  and  of  Mount  Atlas,  in  Mcesia,  in  Italy,  mJ 
in  Siailyi^  fthis  last  mentioned  isluid  contains  an  example  of  a  whole  dty,  (orm 
by  exeavation  in  the  interior  of  a  mountain.**    But  of  all  the  races  that  have  dfot 
in  caverns,  those  oF  the  Arabian  Gulf  have  longest  preserved  the  habits  and  tiie  naoc 
*  of  Troglodytes.  .  .      ii^rt 

JJJJJJJP;;^^^  I      According  to  the  ancients,  these  people  are  of  Arabian  origiii*  Bwce 
outoms.        I  colliders  them  under  the  general  and  comprehensive  name  of  Ag&>>^ 
Gheez,  which  mpans  shepherds.     They  speak  the  Gheez  language,  which  is  «*^ 
>qt  of  the  Arabic.     The  unconlh  and  singular  sounds  of  this  language  wdjT 
Ln^euts  s^^y  tiia*  the  Troglodytes  hissed  and  howled  instead  of  speaWsg.'   -1°^ 
^^Ar&re  said  to  pmctisct^ircumcision  on  both  sexes.     They  employed  a  bar^oitf  ^ 
j^^^om^  wbich  IB  uBed  ut  this  day  among  the  Kora-Hottentots,  that  of  a  paftW  castr^ 
tiou.tt     1"  antiprit  times  they  observed  none  of  the  laws  of  marriage;  ^T^^f^ 
th^  chier??  of  iribr  s  were  the  only  women  who  could  be  said  to  have  ^^^^Ti^ 
They  painted  their  whole  bodies  with  white  lead,  and  hung  round  their  nedw  »« ^ 
"^hicli  they  beli€v  cd  to  have  the  power  of  protecting  them  from  sorcciy.    Some 

^  *  Abtiircda^  Afrika^  edit.  Eichhom,  tab.  xxvii. 
I  Agithjirch.  de  Mar.  Hub.  Geogr.  Min.  Hudson. 
f  DukI.  Sic.       ^^^       ^  §  PUn.  vi.  30. 

I:  Idem*        c  t'  ^  Strabo. 

•  •  Tnf  ds  in  SJcily  by  Prince  fiiscvi»  in  Italian.  ^  .  ^  ^  j^i 

tf  flu  fte  pfivaknl  d'un  tcsticule*  coutume  barbare  qui  so  rctroave  wjovrd'nm 

U  "  Ancicnncmcntl^efcmmea  <|aiiaat«n  commun,  a  Tcxccption  de  ccUes  d«f  cii«« 
bus."  '^ 


Jeqt 


hese  tnbes  killed  noae  of  tBeir  domestic  ammab,  but  lived  on  their  milkv  as  the  Ha- 
:orta  still  do;  others  ate  serpents  and  locusts,  »food  still  relished  bj  Tarious  t^bea 
>f  the  Sfaaogallas;  fiiialij,  thjDre  were  among  them  some  who  devoured  the  flesh  and 
lones^of  annuals  mashed  tdgether,  and  cooked  in  a  bag  formed  of  the  skin«^  They 
nanufadiired.a  vinous  liquonfrom  certain  wild  firaits*^  The  most  wretched  ijpiong 
hem  repaired  In  flocks,  like  cattle,  to  the  marshes  or  lakes,  to  allaj  their  thirst  This 
iic|ure  of  the  ancient  Troglodytes  is  in  a  great  measure  sfpplicable  jo  the  pipssent 
nhabitaats  of  thes^^oasts. 

Mr.  Beleoni,  who>  in  his  excursion  to  the  Red  Sea,  came  near  the  coim^i^  flow* 
inder  considera!tion,^aiet  with  a  fisherman,  who  was  probabl^itfair  i^e-  |  Tuhmmm* 
nmen  of  that  department  of  the  population.*     He  livednn  4  tent  only  fivcfcfet  wi^,^ 
with  his  wile,  daughter,  and  son-in-law«. -^He  had  no  bo^^Aut  wenVMi(H|fi<>h  w    " 
Tank  of  .a  doomt  tree,t  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  with  a  horizontai  piece  or^^ood^f  ^^ 
Mtth  end',  to  prevent  it  from  turning  round;  a  sinall  hole  for  a  mast;  and  a^shapl  for   \^ 
I  snily  nmnaged  by  ^neans  of  a  cord.     On  this  apparatus  tvo  fishermea  nmunt  as^r^ 
borsebaok,  carrying  a  long  spear,  which  they  dart  at  the  fish  w^n  thl^3&»4ee  the" 
The  weather  requires  10 1^  very  faiKMirable  when  they  go  to  sea,  thi^being  '     "^ 
dcable  duripg  the  e^  and  dangerous  in  west  winds.  T     ,i^      T  . 

We  shall  begin  the  topography  of  the  coast  with  the  pro tf^ onto r)'  Ral«  |.Tofi<^pr«|ihf7,  ^ 
el-enf,  or  thf  .^ont  Smaragdua  of  the  ancients.     Mr.  Bruce  places  op [lo site  to  thb      ^ 
Cape  an  *'  hile  of  Emeralds,"  where  he  found  fine  green  cry^ ta[^  of  Huor  f^par*   But    ^ 
the  fauMftie  eiiiitadd  mine,  which  was  worked  by  the  Egyptiaii^;,  wan  on     nm^^id  ! 

the  eontaaenL     The  Arabian  geographers  place  it  in  a  more  southerly     ^""^ 
latitiide  than  Assouan  or  Syen6.  They  say  that  the  mountuiti  i^  i^ha|>od  like  a  bridgo, 
and  thatthe^emerakis  are  found  sometimes  in  sand,  somet  1  m c g  1  n  a  bl ac ki f^h  gangiie. X       1 
Some  modeRfs^have  given  vague  confirmations  of  the  existence  of  this  mine.^   Wc 
believe  it  to  be  the  same  which  was  visited  by  Belsoni.     Pliny  extoh  its  precious 
stones  lor  their  hardnes8,||  and  they  are  in  greal-request  in  the  east,. under  the  name^ 
of  <' emeralds  of  theSaide."ir 

Zomorget  Island,  which  is  farther  fipem  the  continent  than  tlie  Isl^T  of  I  ifiA  or  Tc^ 
Emeralds,  passes  for  the  Topaz  Island ef  the  ancienta.**  It  is  a  harren  |  ^'^  f 

fock,  and  was  inhabited  only  by  serpents,  when  chance  led  to  the  discovery  of  a 
quarry  of  beautiful  stones,  wluchthe  ancients  called  topazes,  and  tlie  uorkiug  of  them 
was  undertaken  by  the  kings  of  Egjrpt  'I 

The  coast  makes  a  great  concave  sweep,  called,  by  ancient  and  modern  iiaviga-   ^ 
ton,  Foul  Bay.     At  t^  bottom  of  this  gulf  is  the  port  of  iha  Ahys^iman^.     The 
Aiabiaa  geographers  give  the  coast  nearest  this  port,  ih^  name  of  Baza,  1  1^%^^ 
Beja,  or  Bodsha.     According  to  them  it  is  a  kingdom  Btparat^^d  from  |  Bodtii&. 
Nubia  by  a  chain  of  mountains,  rich  in  gold,  silver,.aM  <3mcralds4|  We  have  very 
discordant  accounts,  both  ef  the  orthography  of  the  name  and  the  boundaries  of  the 
country.     The  name  of  Baza  is  found  in  that  of  the  promontory  called  Bazmm  by 
the  ancients,  and  now  Raz-eUComoL     The  inhabitants  of  ihia  country,  who  are 
called  Bugiha  by  Leo  Africanus,  BogoSilM  in  the  inscripiion  at  Axum,  and  JJedjah 
by  the  geaerality  of  the  Arabians,  Iwd  a  nomade  and  salvage  life.  -  They  derive 
abundaAi^iment  from  the  milk  and  flesh  of  their  camels,  cattle,  and  slieep  ;  every ^-r 
father  exercises  a  patriarchal  rule  in  his  family,  and  they  have  no  other  gov^mment. 
Full  of  loyalty  to  one  another,  and  hospitable  to  stranger.^,  they  continifally  rob  the 
aei^^lbooring  agriculturists,  and   trading  caravans.      IMieir  cattle  have  horns  of  ' 
enormous  size,  and  their  sheep  are  spotted.     The  men  m^  all  suhjerhd  to  the  bar- 
barous and  indecent  mutilation  abreaidy  mentioned  of  the  Galla^  ant]  tUt;  Kora- Hot- 
tentots.    There  are  some  tribes  among  them  in  which  tb^^-  iront  teeth  are  extracted  ; 

•  Narrative,  vol.  ii.  p.  68.  t  '^^^  Cucifera  Thdnxica  6f  ndUle,  a'palm,      \ 

%  Edrisi,  Bakooi,  Ibn-«l-Ooardi,  in  Edrisi's  Africa,  ed.  UartmunTi,  p.  7^. 
%  Maillet,  Descript  de  I'Egypte,  p.  307.    Nieb>ihr,  Yoyage*  i,  2]0.  Lucaa,  &c  &e,  . 

B  PUn.  xxxvii.  16.  ^^ 

1  Ottch  Voyage,  &c.  i.  308.    Wanileben,  in  Paulds,  CpHect.  tics  Voyaj^es,  Jtc.  T,  31  • 
**  D'Anrille,  Descr.  du  Golfe  Arab.  p.  233.    GosfejIf^fiUicrchc^  &ui^  k  Geographic  dH 
Aneiem,  ii.  196.  '-"'  r       4  -^  '^  "^ 

tt  Abulfeda,  loc.  cit  Edrisi,  Afrisa,  p.  78—80; 


aaddfeere  is  a  sddaty  of  wSmeif  Me  filahafiictura  vmi^  aod  lo•d^^  llwft  Ii^ 
son^*  The  etistom  of- hanging  op  a  garment  an  the.  «n3/ of  a  pihe  at  t  fi(pd4 
peaeoy  and  for  comnanding  silence,  is  eeninion  to  them  with  the  HaiMiieiBbiii 
the  coa^t  of  Abjsakiia^ — Brace  aeaerts  that)  liey  apeak  "a  diaJect  ef  thrMli^« 
AbycBiniait  iangnage.  But  t)ie  Ajrafaian  historian  of  Kubia  makes  ^embiM|ii 
theirafe  qf  Berbers,  or  BaraBeas.  A  learaed  ^entalisty  M.  Q^atirai^  hv  • 
dei^oored  to  donxmstraibB  the  identity  <»f  the  Bi^ihas  or  Bejaht^  with  Ike  BUm^i 
of  the  ancients,  or  th^  Balnemoois  of  the  Coptic  writers.  The*de8€npteBofii 
*andieiits  appear  to  us  to  apply  more  naturally  to  the  Ababdehs.  The  other  1^ 
thesis  is  tbfraaUy  contrftiGtedby  a  passage  of  Strabo.    '^  Theltfegabui,"  sayitb 

^ge^raf^cr,  ^  and  the  Blemmyes,  live  beyond  Meroe,  on  the  buiks  of  the  Nk 
.^r^#]^[pBJ^  Sea.  </f  bey  aire  mgfabo^  to  the  Egyptians,  uid  euhj^  to  Hk 

^  flnuofiiiis,-  bdtfon,  the  sea  shore  Hve  thet<Troglodyt€»."]:     From  Ma  paBsagefi 

must-  consider  t^e  Meglibans  as  chiefly  represented  by  die  Miake;iah  of  the  hi^bni 

"Ahd^l&h,  the^  Blemmyes  by  the  Ababdehs^  and  the  Troglodjrtes  by  the  Bsjik  > 

^of  Aidaii.  ,|  /*   Tli^post^oT  Aidab,  called  Gidid  by  the  Portuguese,  longB«redut 

r  ton^Di^iication  between  Africa  and  Arabia.     It  wasMi  great  pbce  of  m 

harkatipn  for  «ah6ti^et&  pilgrims  bound  to  Mecca.     The  Slpiooin  vindl  mriM 

0Us  pfauce  scare  cl y  li nh \ vM r^ . 

*  jgToirn  iiid  dii*  I       s  nakein ,  en  lied  Szaviraken§  by  M.  Seetzen,  in  the  latitiTde.  of  DQi|rii 

^^JSL"^*"*'      1  in  Jf^ibia,  is  now  the  most  frequented  port     The  towa  ir^ornMaM 

with  some  rodoubtsr,  and  is  mosily  built  on  an  island.  It  possesses  moiqfieiluiUfa 

jGhool^,  atld  haj  n  garrison  a[>pr)iiited  bjrthe  Sheriff  of  Mecca.    The  adjaij 

%ottBt  h&^  no  river,  and  i;^  badly  supplied  with  fresh  water ;  it  contains  aakt»wait«( 

pattern  day,  and  red  ochre^  but  no  metaku  Here  some  dourra,  tobaeoo,  wfci%niw^ 

and  sugar-cane,  are  cuUivntr^iL  A  nioog  its  trees  we  find  the  sycamort^ %hicims wl 

as  the  PfT.seo,|)  the  ancients  mention  Be  growing  in  Troglodytica.    TiK fmiBtreoi' 

s  1 8 1  of  i^b  on y  t  re  0  .<$ ,  gu  m  my  a  e  ac  i  a j ,  and  many  varieties  of  palms*    There  it  t\Kfi 

^|^#e  which  produces  a  tVuit  resembling  grapes.     Here  are  found  the  gira^utfW 

tneraaa  herds  of  elephants.     Tlie  pea  ^idds  pearls  and  black  oetal.   Beuim4 

ibesf^  p  rod  u  c  1 1  ons  ,thecityexports<i  laves  and  gold  rings  brought  (rom  SooduLflll 

tnhalHtantd  of  Suakem,  and  those  of  Hallinga-Taka,  the  adjoining  tribe  ofii 

JBishareens,  and  that  of  Hadindoa,  speak  a  peculiar  language.** 
jHi  The  promoniory  ot^  Ras-Ageeg.  or  Ahehas,  seems  to  be  the  termination  of  tbeBc!|4 
^Tor  Bod  I  a  ^orBazucountry.  Aftortliis  promontory  comes  a  desert  coast  linedinth  iito 
and  rocks.  It  wn.^  br^re  that  the  Ptolemies  procured  the  elephants  which  tliejieqat' 

Jar  their  armies.  Hire  Lord  Valenlia  found  a  large  harbour,  to  which  he  gave  the  nil 

%T**ifl  of  Da-    [of  Fort  M  o  ro  i  up  to  n  *  The  first  considerable  island  met  with  is  called  Di* 
^*^*^  I  balacj  the  targt^sit  indeed  belonging  to  the  Arabian  Gulf,  being  ooietkn 

sixty  pules  in  cjrcnmference*     It  m  level  on  the  side  towards  ihe  oootiDeBt boinil 
easlvvanl,  and  baf^  a  rocky  prenipitous  coast  towards  the  sea-ff    It  contaiis  g«i» 

-^TWith  long  silty  hair,  and  furnishes  a  sort  of  gum-lac,  the  produce  of  a  pwli^ 

'  %hnib4t     TAe  pearls  inmiDrly  got  here  had  a  yellowish  water,  and  were  of  w 
valae,§^^  Twtbis  inland  vessels  r impair  for  fresh  water, ||j|  which,  howeTer|jfj| 
^g^D  Mr.  Brtjce's  acconnt,  \^  very  bad,  being  kept  in  370  dirty  cisterns. 

^fciHii>         j      In  tlie  gulf  formed  between  this  island  and  the  coast  is  foundfl 
orMat2im«  dh  arid  rork^  vvit}>  a  iind  fortress  and  a  very  good  harbour.  It  is  heieAtf 

*Ui'ave]ler8  land  who  go  to  Abyst^inia  by  sea.    At  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  the  ten  <^ 

^^     *  Ahd^illuh,  HUfoire  de  UNulde,  d'npr^i  Makrlst,  trsd.  par.  If.  B.  Qasttefti^  ^ 

Hi*t'  G^of!:r.  aur  I'Egvpte,  ii.  p,  li5. 

^  I  Compare  Quairem^rt?,  ibid.  p.  139,  and  Salt's  Travels. 

t    i  Geogmphin,  lib.  xvli.  in  principlo, 

§  Sz  in  the  polish  kng'uafTe^  is  pronounced  like  our  »A.  |  Strabo,  loc.  df- 

t  SectzeHfr  iijforofiadoti  received  from  a  oaliTe.     Zach's  CoiteapOfuibiioe,  ^i^i  1^* 
*•  Mithridate,  t,  liLp,  120,  rrnrn  a  nwniuscript  note  of  M.  Seetzen. 
ti  AIvn^c^c.  19.  c.  ?0.    U'AtyvUI|?,,llt*:cript.du  golfc  Arab.  p.  206. 
^HtVinceiil  l-eblunc,  p.  i,  cb,  H.  ,  CovoMajLLlaol  p.  110.  StW*^''^ 

fl  Pojicctj  GerniiiiUrtii^^!,  ir!f    •^<»^*^^^^*       ^  "^ 


inA  400 Jbmnaea^  some  of  which#ise  iniilt  of  clay,  and  othett  o£  plaited  grasB.^   t   ' 
This  lowy  saadjr,  and  burning  coast,  called  Samhar,  i«  the  scene  of  IvoMatvyir ; 

0  wandaiings  of  difierent  nomade  tribes^  as  the  Shihos,  who  are  vary  \  ^**'^' 
ack  in  complexion^  and  the  Hazortaa,  w1k>  mfo  small  and  copper-c^kwed*  Vheas 
^ople,  like  flie  aoaeat  Troglodytes,  inhabit  holes  in  the  .rooksi  or  hoYcte  made  of 
ishes  and-sea^weed*  LeaiiUng  a  pastocaMife,  Ibej  change  their  dweUing  as  aecm 
\  the  rains  give  rise  to  a  little  verdure  on  the  buraing  soil ;  for,  nhep  the  saiajr 
^asott  ends  in  the  fd^ins,  it  begins  among  thrmountakiSii 

The  Turiw,  who  have  been  masters  of  this  coast  si^ca  (he  siateenth  oentiaT^  gave 
e  govemmaat  (rf  il  to  an  Arab  Sheik  of  the  .Sellowe  tribefwho  has  tflej^^kle  of 
aib.  But,  according  to  reoenl  accounts,  it  appears  tha^e  goveiBor  of  A^ssinia 
id  of  TigT6,  has  resumed  his  anoient  influence  over  this  p^ef,the  Ab/ssiaiaii  em- 
re.t  The  last  traveller,  Mr.  Salt,  found  the  Naib  indepeaj^t  efttl»  Toricay  and 
:knowledgtng  the  power  of  the  Ras  of- 'Sigr6«  V  *    i.  **    '        • 

The  goTemment  of  the  coast,  eall^  in  ancient  aiocounta  the  territoiy  I  TtHtoryit' 

1  the  BahsiwiNagash,  that  is,  <<  the  King  of  the  Sea,"  fomerly  extended.}  BakirirHV^ 
om  Suakem  to  the  eaudi  of  the  StraiU  of  Bab-el-Maadbb.  Deharva,  pr  Barv% 
s  ancient  capital,  was,  in  Bruce's  tioM,  in  the  hands  of  the  Naib  of  Mhbihl  This 
»wn,  skuated  on  the  Mareb,  is  considered  as  the  key  of  Abyssiiua  towards  the  sea. 
during  the  existence  of  the  Portuguese  influence  it  was  a  place  o^jppeat  traded  bui 

waa  not  visited  by  Mr.  Salt.  .       ~        % 

To  the  8o\9th  of  Samhar,  the  coast  takes  tfie  name  of  Dankah,  or,.M  |  i^Mfcin 
riebnhr  ealki  it,  Oeaakil,^  aandy  countiy  frOaa^which  salt  ja  obtsaoedf  end  the  chief 
Mt  of  which,  is  BaylooT.    The  iahabitante  ase  called  Taltals,  and,  though  Mahome* 
ins,  are  in  alliaace  iMiWlbyssinia. 

The  eoanlry  round  the  strait  of  Bab-el«Mandeb  is,  in  the  beat  modom  maps,  dfiled 
tdeil  ;  but  we  know  not  whether  it  befeags  to  Abyasiniat  or,  as  the  nams  feems  ta^ 
idicate,  to  th#  kingdom  of  Adel.    Bmee  meatioas  some  magniflceq^  ruins  at  Assab, 
le  chief  port  of  t^  province,  bat  givea  a  yeiy  obscure  aceottsft  ^  the  place  and 
Duatiy.  -  .  -     •    »  ^   y* 


BOOK  LXIJk  .  .      ' 

niB  REGION  OF  MOUNT  ATLAS,  BARBART,  AND  Z^HARA. 

PART  fc 

•  .  ... 

Qenend  jPealuret  cf  Ikeis  Gsimlriflt.  if 

« 
FaoM  the  Egjrptiw  Delta  and  the  pyramids,  we  have  aecended  the  Nile  as  htA 
ve  enjoyed  the  assistance  of  history  and  of  the  journals  of  European  travellers.  Be* 
ore  attempting  to  penetrate  the  mysterioos  centre  of  northern  Africa,  We.  shall  com- 
)lete  our  view  of  its  more  accessible  parts,  turning  our  attention  in  the  j  nt^tm^^ 
irst  place  to  mount  Atlas^  and  the  piUamof  Hevadea.    A  straight  Ime  ]  ^SET 

.-   •  *  « ,     k 

•  Bmee'f  Tiav4l»  Mb.  v.  di.  II     . 

t  Bruns,  Afrlki^  ii.  195.    Lett  di  S.  Ignseio  £  li^tyslij  fte.    Kome,  tX90,  p.  3L 

i  Alrares,  c.  18. 20. 23. 128.  §  ITicbuhr,  Dcscript.  dc  I'Anbie,  tab.  zx. 


4M  i9>0K  ^nv*v<mm4. 

pwiiayfiom  Ae  Mttraeli  «f  the  Kito  to  Cape  Blanco,  or  the  mooth'or  Ael 
idllfonnthetoiithenlbou&daijof  thor^lioaacwy  toboilMCTibcd.  ^H^^p^nl 
geognfhf  ivesenUf  ug  with  two  loeding  «nd  ohsraeteristie  pfaeaooieAy  the  gratot 
desert  in  the  Ivowii  world,  and  one  of  tl»  moal  extensive  nountain  efasoDa.  These 
two*  featonw  Mong*  to  two  dietinot  wtfftnn.  W«  thai)  firrt  trace  that.itf  Mooat 
Atlaii  to  whieh  the  comnMii  practice  of  Arabian  and  European  gec^raphers  ban  givea 
tiie  name  of  BaibaiTs  <v  more  proj^ly  IBerbery,  from  the  Arabic  name  of  the  Bwt 
aaneat  indigeDocn  race  df  its  inhabitants* 

MMntAtbt  I  MoMit  Atlas  has  a -certain  degree  of  poetical  cafebrity,  being  repre- 
^'Mf'fc'**  I  eented  by  Hofaeband  Herodotus  as  one  of  the  piUaia  d  heaven.  Ac- 
eordiqg'to  Yirgfl,  *^tlas  is  a  heao  metamorphosed  into  a  rook.  His  mbost  hmfai 
-mm  eonverted  •into  piRaii ;  he  bears  on  his  shontders  the  entire  heavens,  with  all 
•their  oihs,  wiftout  /eeljiig  oppression  fsam  their  wteigbt  His  head,  erowoed  with  i 
Ihrest  0t  pinesf  is  c^f^faiualty  girt  with  clouds,  or  battered  by  winds  and  storms.  A 
mantle  of  %now  cev«es  his  shoulders,  and  rapid  torrents  flow  dow|i  his 


btard.^    But  this  fanees  moontain  is  at  present  obsourely  known  to  Boropeans, 
wail  for^aome  fortdnate  traveller  to  give  us  a  satitfhctory  and  o< 


[  we  waft  for^aome  fortdnate  traveller  to  give  us  a  satiiihctory  and  complete  de- 
ecription^f  it  M.  Desltetaines,  who  with  the  eyes  of  a  learned  botaniet  snrv^ned 
a  gi^t  part  of  t^is  system  of  mountains,  eoasidecs  it  as  divided  into  two  Inadiiy 
omtaiid  I  c^aio^-  ^^«  southern  One,  adjoining  the  desert,  is  called  the  Cheat 
iMdi  iteisfc  I  Atl0§,  the  other  lying  towards  the  MeSterranean  is  caHed  the  little  chain. 
Beth  ni^east  and  west,  and  are  connected  together  by  several  intermediate  mauu 
tains  ninning«north  and  south,  and  containing  between  them  both  vaHeya  and  tahle 
lands.  Tlvs  deaariptioii,  though  general  and  rather  vagae,  is  the  cleainst  that  we 
possess,  ft  is  easily  reconciled  with  the  aceoant  given  by  Mr.  Shaw,  who  dasciibes 
At]mi  aff  a  series  consisting  of  many  ranges  of  hills  successively  increasiiig  inelevap 
tion,  and^  temieaiing  in  steep  and  inaocessiUe  peaka*  Buft  it  is  worthy  of  remaik, 
*lhia  the^gisat  and  httle  Atlas  of  Ptolemy,  the  one  of  which  is  terminated  at  Gape 
Felneh,  and  tha.other  at  Cape  Cantin,  differ  from  the  chains  of  the  Fxnndi  tmveBer, 
being  lateral  branches  which  go  off  fsom  the  main  system,  to  form  promontoriee  on 
^dbsoMioa  of  I  ^o  sea  coast  Another  question  is,  whether  is  the  principal  chain  eon- 
^aiM.  I  tinued  without  interruption  to  the  east  of  the  smaller  Syrtcel  or  de  the 

mountaine  of  Tripoli,  of  Fez^an,  and  of  Barca,  form  separate  systems  ?  The  Arsp 
bian  geographers  seem  inclined  to  the  former  opinion,!  <uid  no  peraon  is  fweporad  te 
contradict  them.  They  tell  ua  that  '^  Mount  Daran  extends  eastward  from  Sua  in 
Morocco,  joins  the  mountains  of  Tripoli,  and  then  is  lost  in  a  plain."  These  ex* 
prtesibnsMrn  not  inconsistent  wftfi  the  belief  that  Atlas  is  completely  teminatod  on 
the  soath  of  the  Great  Syrtss,  from  whence  it  is  probable  that  a  low  lying  teirteiy 
extends  a  great  way  into  the  interior.  ,  4* 

The  great  height  of  Mount  Atlas  is  proved  iy  the  p^fpetual  snows  whk^  cover  its 
surmnits  it  the  east  part  of  M&occo,  under  the  latitude  of  32°.|  Aooonding  to 
Humboldt's  principles,  these  sumracts  must  b^-l  2,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Leo  Afffcaotts,  who  travelled  hero  in  tlie  month  of  October,  narrowly  escaped  being 
buried  iB»an  avalanche  of  snow.  In  tlie  state  of  Algiers,  the  snow  disappe|^Mm  the 
tops  of  Juijura  and  of  Felizia  in  the  mq^th  of  May,  and  covers  them  agflHb^bre 
the  end  of  September.§  The  Wanashisre,  situated  in  85^  55',  and  forming  nn  m» 
termediate  chain  between  the  maritime  one  and  that  of  the  interior,  is  covered  with 
1^  mantle  of  snow  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year.||  £ven  to  the  east,  where  tKeele* 
fadon  tppe^rs  to  diminish,  the  Gariano,  or  Crarean  mountains  to  the  south  cd*  Tri- 
pftili,  arc  covered  with  snow  for  three  months. 

itoimoTtke  I  The  ingredients  of  the  rocks  have  not  been  sufficiently  investigated. 
•**^  I  In  the  parts  belonging  to  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Morocco,  which  were  vi- 

•  Shaw's  TrsYels  and  Ohf etvation%  fh  5.  » 

t  Abutfeda.    See  IJuschinp's  M^asin»  G«oigr.  t.  iv.  p.  418.    Hartmann.  Edrin,  Georr. 
p.  143, 144.  •  . 

4  H«si'8  Account  of  Morocco,  p.  78,  (German  transUtion.)  •  Ohenier  Hittoim  de  Maroc 
§  Relation  du  royaiane  d'Algei^  ( AUona,  17^8,)  t  i.  p.  152.  -     ' 

I  Ibidem,  S49.  .... 


■toi  by  JK^ Dftsfonttaines,  mk  chom  q&  fte-Ailis  ia  Smmti  of  limestone,*  fftMHi 
genlloiDB&  edds  tbst  be  found  in  4lie  iiieiioluB»  large  lieaps  of  ^eUb  and  narine  to- 
dies, at  a  gieal  distance  (rem  Ihe  sea;  a  pheaieaieaon  notieed  by  ali  rnod^nn  tiaTel- 
lersyt  anri.wbicb  alao  struck  ibe  leaa  obapfvaat  nunda  of  tbe  ancieoiLs^  Some  of 
tbe  elegant  marbles  of  Ninntdia^  eabaoaled  by  Kofloan  hixury^  were  or  a  unifovaa 
yeUtfW;  others  were  spotted*  with  variotts  <colour$.§)  The  CarthagioMBs*  employed 
them  previously  to  the  Romansy  for  conatvoHCtiog  pavemeivls-ia  laosaie.'  Sul  Ihe  cop- 
per, iron,  lead}  and  other  mines,  worked  ia  Morocco  and  A^ers,  8ho:#the  eiistence 
of  aehiatous  or  granite  rooks.  M.  Poiret  mferms'iii^  thatiin  tibe  neigMi>ovrhoQjiof 
Bana,  a  maiitinie  town  of  Ihe  kingdom  of  Algiers,  the  rocke  are  of  quartz  mixed  m^ 
mica,  II  and  Sftaw  mentfons  that  a  sort  of  aaadstone  i^remployed  for  JiiuiUliogJii  A^« 
gierB.ir  The  hJMs  which  terminate  the  Atlas  in  the  deseit  of  Ba^,  ttFeeaMreMHi 
masies  amnrounded  by  a  crest  of  basalt.  Ssirh  at  least^  the  ^e  wilh  the  meuntaiii^ 
of  Harutcb,  observed  by  Homemann.  According,  to  Binyi  ^eitfdea  eC*  the.  Alias 
which  look  toward  the  Western  Ocean,  that  iS)  the  soutji  sides,  eaise  t|ieir4widjttid 
dark  masses  abruptly  from  the  bosom  o£a  sea  of  sand,  while  the  more  gentle  bortt^ 
em  dbcliTity  is  a^||rned  wiih  beautiful  forests  and.  verdant  pastures.**  % ' 

But  was  the  chain  of  mountains  now  descnibed  realf^^e  Atlas*  dF  the  M|Mi  tr 
anciental  Thia«f  denied  by  a  learned  German,  who  reasans  in  the  fol-  ^B^^St' 
lowing  manner:  |!eipcie£. 

^'  In  the  earliest  periods  of  histany  the  Phenicians  ventured  to  pass  the  8trait  oi 
Gibraltar.  On  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  they  founded  Gades  and  TlortosipM  in  Bpain, 
and  LuLoa  and  several  other  cities  in  Mauritania.  From  these  settlements  they  na^ 
vigated  northward  to  tbe  ^east  of  Pruaua,  wh^e  they  found  amber.  Inthe  sentli 
ttoy  proceeded  beyond  Madeim  to  the  islands  of  Gape  Yerd.  They  freqMaledt 
most  especially,  the  srch^lago  of  the  Canaries.  Ifere  they  were  asto-  |  TiieAdiiH  ir 
nished  at  the  laght  of  the  Peak  of*  Tenerifie,  the  height  of  which^  Iff  itself  |  ^  ^^"^ 


^bssy  great,  appears  still  greater  by  shooting  up  immediately  from  tbe  fiat  surface' of 
the  oeemi.  The  colonies  which  they  sent  to  Greece,  and  most  especiaHy  Ifas^  whid^ 
under  the  conduct  of  Cadmus,  settleid  in  Booda,  brought  to  these  oountiies  some  in* 
formation  respecting  tikat  mountain  which  ttoweead  i£ove  the  region  of  the  clouda, 
and  the  Happy  Islands  over  which  it  presides,  embellished  with  oranges,  ciflled  m 
their  ^raseology,  golden  apples.  Tins  tradition,  propagated  over  Greece  by4!h^ 
vemes  of  the  poets,  was  handed  down  to  the  era  of  Homer.  His  Atlas  I  i^Adav^ 
has  its  foundation  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  and  lofty  pillars  reaching  |  ^"'^^  *- 
from  earth  to  heaven,  tt  "^be  filysian  Fields;]:]:  are  described  as  an  enchanting  coun* 
;try,  situated  somewhere  in  the  west  Hesiod  speahl  of  AUas  in4i  similar  tftyle,  de- 
scimng  that  personage  as  the  near  neighbour  of  the  Hesperian  nymphs; §§  He  caUs 
the  Happy  Islands  the  Elysjfm  Fields,  and  places  th«n  at  the  western  extremity  of 
the  earUi.||  II  Later  poets  added  new  embeUishmenil  to  the  fables  .of  Atlal  and  the 
Hespendes,  their  golden  apples,  and  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed,  describing  them  as 
the  destined  lMl>itation  of  the  lighteouaiafter  deati^  WiUi  these  they  haveconnected 
the  expeditions  of  Melicertes,  the  Tjiian  god  of  commerce,  and  those  of  tne  Gre^an 
Hercukm  It  was  at  a  comparatively  late  period  that  the  Greeks  began  lb  rival  the 
Caitfadl|pHuis  and  Phenicians  in  navigation.  They  visited  the  shores  of  the  Alla^io 
Ocean,  yet  it  does  not  appear  that  their  voyages  in  that  ocean  were  greatily  fsztended. 
It  is  doubtfol  whether  or  not  they  ever  saw  the  Peak  of  Teneiifie  and  the  Canary 
Idanda,  for  they  thought  it  neoessaiy  to  search  on  the  west  coast  of  Aiidca  for  the 
Atlas  whioh  their  poets  and  their  traditions  had  represented  to  them  as  a  very  loff^ 
mountain  situated  at  the  western  extremity  of  thn  earth.    It  itt  thus  that  Strabo,  Vyi-' 

• 
.^Flora  Atkntica,  prefaos^p.  3.  ^ 

t  Shiw's  Travels,  p.  470.    Poiret,  Voyage  en  Bmrbarie,  ii.  p.  279. 

t  Strabo's  Geomphy,  XTii.  at  the  end.  ,^ 

%  Pliny  and  laidorus.    Coiapared  in  the  notes  of  Juitus  Lipnus  on  Seneca's  Epistlefl*- 

I  Poiret,  ii.  p.  277.  1  Shaw,  p.  15^  ••  Pliny,  t,  cap.  V 

tt  Odyssey,  Book  i.  verse  52. 

U  niad,  Bookiv.  v.  561.    The  word  is  of  Phenieian  origin^  and  sigiftliaa  Che  abode  of  joy— 
(A  note  by  M.  Ideler-X  "^       • 

%S  TheogonSa,  lib.  v.  v.  517.  13  Opera  ct  Dies^  v.  167. 


BOOK  SiXW'TOUftTn* 

>  aad  odMr  goognpliersy  bave  theied  its  positioB,    But  since  i^mnrim  not  fml 
ialhe»»rtk-we8lrof  Afncaanymountaki*ofremadkdble^         — (this  i»  ft] 
-^^  nroch  difficuitj  arose  io  reeogaistiig  the  true  position  of  Atlas* 
was  made  fQf  it  on  the  coast,  sometiaMS  ki  the  ipterior  of  the  couDtiy, ; 


the  Mediterranean  sea,  sometiiDes  ftvther  to  the  sooth.    In  the  firet  ceoiwr  sf 


our  erit,  when  the  Romans  carried  thw  arms  into  the  iflterior  of  Maaritwa ; 
nudia,  the  habit  sprung  up  of  giving  the  name  of  Atlas  to  the  chain  of  raouBtainsja 
dw  north  of  Jferica,  which  extends  from  east  to  west,  in  a  direetion  Heavier  ] 
to  the  coast  of  the  Meditenwiean.  PMny  and  Soliaus  perceived  that  the  dewi 
of  Atlas  given  bj  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets  did  not  apply  to  this  <^aaii  «f 
tnns.  They,  therefore,  thoi^ht  it  necessary  to  find,  in  the  Unknown  part  of  ceotnl 
Alriea,^a  locadjtj^tflhr  this  Pe^k,  of  which,  ^^Aaie  they  copied  poetical  traditioiia,  Aif 
^rew  so  agrMshle  a  picture. '  But  tho  Mas  of  Homer  and  Hesiod  can  mify  ho  the 
Peak  of  TeBefiffe,%irl^e  the  Atlas  of  the  Greek  or  the  Roman  geogvaphen'OMUt  bs 
famdin  the  porth  of  Africa*'"* 

SSfrndiS    I  "  "^^  reasoning-  we  cannot  consider  as  well  founded.     The  , 
•k  *  I  referred  to  in  Homer,  Hesiod,  aad  Herodofas,  ai«u#ztBsnielj  ^ 

The  A^  of  HeA>dotus  might  be  a  promontory  of  Uie  southeni  chain,  rinng  6aa 
the  plain/ of  the  desert,  soch  as  Mount  Sahiban  in  Bildolgerid  aflpooa  to  ba.  k 
agrees  wt%  the  distances  assigned  by  this  historiaiu  It  is  l^sides  possible,  thntii 
tlMse  eonMdidiona  may  owe  their  origin  to  that  optical  illusion  by  wbiek  a  chain  of 
nMHmtains  seen  ii/profile  has  the  appearance  of  a  narrow  peak.  ^*  When,  aft  aea,* 
safs  Humboidt,  **  I  have  often  mistaken  long  chains  for  isolated  mountauM."  -  Tba 
explanation  might  be  still  further  simplified,  tf  it  were  admitted  that  the  name  of  AiIh 
belongdd  originally  to  a  promontory  remarkshle  for  form  and  ito  peculiar 
sitflation,  such  as  most  of  thpsoon  the  coast  of  Morooco*  A  cuiiooa 
Vfeinge'm  1  MazinTtis  Tyritts  seems  to  countenance  this  hypothesis:  -^^  The  ^ 
rilE*""  ^^  I  i»an  Hesperians,''  says  he,!  '*  worship  Mount  Atlas,  who  is  botli 
temple  and4heir  idol.  The  Atlas  is  a  mountain  of  moderate  elevation,  concacva,  mi 
open  towards  the  sea  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  Half  way  from  the  i 
a  great  valley  extends,  which  is  veiy  remarkably  fertile  and  adorned  with  rioUir  I 
4M.i  trees.  The  eye  plunges  into  this  valley  as  into  a  deep  well,  but  the  prec  ^ 
14  too  steep  for  any  person  to  venture  to  descend,  and  the  descent  is  prohibttad'  kf 
fee^gs  of  religious  awe.  The  most  wonderful  thing  is  to  see  the  waves  of  the  oisism 
at  high  water  overspreading  tiie  adjoining  plains,  but  stopping  short  belbie  MosaC 
Atf  as,  dnd  standing  up  like  a  wail,  without  penetrating  into  the  hollow  of  the  ▼attajTi 
though  not  restrained  by  any  Arthy  barrier.  Nothmg  but  the  air  and  the  cacnd{ 
thicket  prevent  the  water  from  reaching  the  mountain.  Such  is  the  temple  aatf  the 
god  o^he  Libyans ;  such  the  ol^eet  of  their  worship  an<^e  witness  of  their  oad^" 
Ii^  the  plfysical  delineations  contained  in  this  account  we  perceive  some  feaivns  <f 
resembkoce  to  the  coast  between  Gape  Tefebeh  and  Cape  Goer,  which  re 

an  arapfaith|mtre  crowned  with  a  sfgieH  of  detached  rocks.^     In  the  moial  1 

tioi^  we  find  traces  of  fetichism;  rocks  remarkable  for^heir  shi^  being  still  ^ 

shipped  by  ^ome  negro  tribes. 

SS^Srf^  I      ^^^^"S  ^'^^BO  dubious  questions  to  the  eagacity  of  authors  who  aMbs 

MotthtAtias.    I  'them  a  subject  of  express  research,  we  shall  now  give  a  view  of  the  m^ 

toal  physical  geography  of  the  region  of  Mount  Atlas. 

▼yis""-     I '     The  fertility  of  this  part  of  Africa  was  celebrated  by  Stnd»o  and  Fbayw 

TSe  latter  extojled  its  f^s,§  olives,  ||  com,ir  and  valuable  woods.*«  He  observed  that 

the.  wines  had  a  certain'-sharpness,  which  was  corrected  by  ad£ng  to 


*  fdeler,  in  M.  de  Haimboldt'i  Tablesox  de  la  Mature,  i.  p.  141,  be.  trad,  de  M.  Eyri^ 
^are  Bory  Saiat-VincenU  Eaiai  lur  lea  ilea  Fertun^ea,  p.  427. 

t  Blax.  Tyr.  Dissertat.  xxxviii.  p.  457,  458,  edit.  Oxon.  i  theatre  SheMoo. 

t  Balzel,  Inanfuction  aur  lea  c6iea  d'Afriquc,  Trad.  Manuacrite,  a»«c  Noteib  par  M 
Dubee^.  , 

h  Pliny,  lib.  XV.  c«|>.  1^  I  PUiy,  lib.  xvii.  cap.  13. 

^■  IdsBi,  Uh.  xviii.  cap.  7.  "^         .     •        *•  idem,  lib.  xiii.  cap.  15—19. 


y^uisaysdnAtheviAejwdftMdfthorttariiand^mi^  StndM^ 

lAiya  Miat  the  vine  trunki  were  BOmetimes  so  tiivck  that  two  men  could  aearcelj  ekoft 
them  round,  aod  that  die  ehistem  were  a  eubit  in  Aengtii.|  A. horrible  govenunent, 
and  a  toti^abseiiee  of  eivilicatimi,  have  netsneoeeded  hLannihtlatiog  thcfse  bountiee , 
of  nature.  Baibarf  and  If ofoeco  etiU  export  laige  ij^iantitaes  of  grain.  The  oUve 
tree  is  evperior  here  to  that  ef  ProTmee,^  imd  the  Mooes,  notwilhstanding  the  bee- 
tilitjr  to  Bacehus,  wWeh  maiks  their  relij^n^  cnitirate  seven  Tarieties  of  the  vine* 
The  soil  of  the  fMns  hi  many  places  resenbles  that  of  the  rest  of  Afrioa,  beiag 
light  and  aandjr,  and  eontaining  numerous  rodts:  but  the  valleya  ef  Mount  Atlas, 
and  those  of  the  rivulets  which  deseeod  fiiom  it  to  the  Mediterranean^  are  e^HreA 
with  a  compact,  fSMrtile,  and  wdl  watered  soH.  Heuee,  the  most  oonmion  native 
jkantB  flourish  on  their  banks,  or  frtrike  their  roots  deep  into  the  moveable  saadsi 
while  the  rarest  species  grow  in  the  mamlieB  and  the  forests.  The  arid  shores  are 
covered  with  numerous  BaMne  and  sueoulent  pUmtej-sudhas  theiSaJMiaand  Sc^atmU 
the  Pancratium  ntanJtmufla,  and  the  SeiUa  mariimaj  With  dil^rent  species  of  hardy 
long«rooted  plants,  among  which  are  the  lAfgeum  aperhim,  the  Panieum  hmmdmm, 
the  Sacehamm  eyUndfieumy  and  the  j^fV^Ht*  pungefw,  mixed  here  and  there  with  tl^ 
Heliotropnan  and  §iManMi.  ||  The  dry  and  rocky  tsMe-lands  which  lie  |  vegetitkm  of 
between  the  valleys  ef  the  interior  greatly  resemble  the  downs  (landes)  \  tbeubto.in4. 
of  Spain.  They  abound  in  scattered  groves  of  cork  trees,  and  evergreen  eaks,ui^r 
whose  shadow  sage,  lavender,  and  other  aromatic  plants  grow  in  great  ahundance, 
and  rise  to  an  extraordinary  height.  The  tall-stemmed  G^am^o,  the  diifiireat  species 
of  euiuij  mignonette,  sumac,  broom,  agaet,  «nd  meny  species  of  eupfurrhnm  and 
sadiit,  adorn  the  wtadings  and  clefts  of  the  vocks,  where,  bravrag  the  heat  and 
dnnqglit,  they  furnish  a  shade  and  a  wholesome  fbod  foi»4he  goats. 

The  iorests  which  cover  the  sides  of  the  fertile  mountains  in  the  |  The  fi»«Mb 
northern  parts  of  4hei^  countries  are,  according  to  M.  I>e8foBtffines,  composed  ef 
diflerent  species  of  oaks,  as  the  QuercHS  ikvj  co«of/ero,  and  Balloia^  the  aeomd  of 
whieh  fbrm  part  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants.  The  mastic  tree,  the  PiHacw  M' 
laufHcay  the  Tkn^a  arUeukUay  and  the  Rkaa  prndcfphyUmnj  are  frequently  found  here. 
The  large  cypress,  like  a  verdant  pyramid,  stretohNBs  its  branches  towards  heaven ; 
the  Wild  *olive  yields  excellent  fruit  without  culture.  The  \JSrbuiu$  nmdo  bears  a  red 
fhnt  resembling  strawberries.  '  The  tall'broom  tree  diffuses  widely  its  del^hlrful  per^ 
fumes.  All  the  vaHeysthat  have  a  moderate  elevation  form  in  April  and  May  so 
many  little  Elysioms.  The  shade,  the  coolness,  the  bright  verdure,  the  |  wkmea, 
diversity  of  the  flowers,  and  the  mixtm^  of  agreeable  odours,  combine  to  charm  tiie 
senses  of  the  botanist,  who,  anridst  such  scenes,  might  forget  his  native  cc^ntry, 
were  he  not  shocked  and  alarmed  by  the  baiharky  of  the  inhi^itants.lF  On  the 
coasts  and  in  the  plains,  the  orange-tree,  the  myrtle,  the  hiptne,  the  virgin's  bower, 
anc^^he  narctssuSf  are,  in  the  month  of  January,  coviered  with  flowers  ^and  young 
lesTes.  But  in  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  the  parched  and  cracked  soil  is 
only  covered  with  the  yellow  remains  of  dead  and  withering  ]^ants.  The  cork  tree 
darkens  the  forest  wi^  the  gloom  of  its  scorched  bark.  Yet  at  this  season,^'^  the 
rose^bay  displays  its  bright  flowers  on  the  banks  of  all  the  torrents  and  rivers,  from 
the  tops  of  the  mountains  down  to  the  deepest  vaHeys. 

Among  the  cultivated  plants  are  h^rd  wheat,  4pariey,  maise,  the  Hoi-  |  AiimeatafT ' 
cu$  sorghum^  and  the  Holcut  saccharatns ;  rice  in  the  lands  capable  of  |  "^^^^ 
being  inundated,  tobacco,  dates,  ohves,  figs,  almonds,  vines,  apricots,  jujubes,  melons, 
pumpkins,  sai&on,  the  white  mulberry,  th'e  Jhdigcfera  ^auea,  and  the  sngarH»ne. 
The  gardens  yield  almost  all  the  species  of  pulse  known  m  £urope.  The  inhaMtanta 
,  of  these  countries  preserve  their  grain  for  several  years,  by  burying  it  in  large  holes 
in  dry  situations.    Wheat  is  sown  in  autumn,  afld  gathered  in  April  or  May.    Maize 

*  Fliny,  lib.  zir.  cap.  9.  t  Idem,  lib.  zrii.  cap.  3. 

*  Strabo,  lib.  xrii.  p»  568.  §  Poirct,  Voyage,  ii.  p.  81. 
I   Desfontaines,  Flora  Atlanti«i.    Poiret,  Voyage  es  Barbaric,  fia9sim, 

1  Poiret,ii.p.71.  .  ••Poiret,p,  l29. 
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and  forgAwn  are  aowa  in  ipringy  and  cat  down  in  suninier.*  Oato  grow  apoDtane- 
oualj.t  Some  of  the  fruiU,  Buch  aa  the  fig^  are  inferior  in  quality  to  those  of 
Europe :  but  the  acorns  of  the  oak  taste  like  our  cheanut8.$ 

AniniAi  I      The  animal  kingdom  comprehends  most  of  the  species  known  in  the 

^'^'tB^'^  I  rest  of  Africa;  we  must  except  from  these  the  rhinoceros,  the  hippo- 
potamus, the  giraffe,  the  zebra,  and  several  of  the  monkeys* 

Nature  has  supplied  the  inhabitants  of  the  desert  of  Zahara  with  the  means  of 
CMidoTtte  I  crossing  the  immense  deserts  of  western  Africa  in  a  few  days.  Mounted 
**'*^  I  on  the  Aetree,  or  camel  of  the  desert,  which  resembles  the  dromedary, 

and  is  only  distinguished  from  it  by  greater  elegance  of  figure,  the  Arab,  after  tying 
up  his  loins,  his  breast,  and  his  ears,  to  protect  himself  from  the  blasts  of  a  dange- 
rous wind,  traverses  with  the  speed  of  an  arrow  that  burning  desert,  the  iieiy  atmo- 
sphere of  which  deeply  afiects  respirMioa,  and  is  almost  sufficient  to  suffocate  any 
unwary  traveller.  The  motions  of  this  animal  are  so  harsh  and  violent,  that  no 
person  could  bear  them  without  all  the  patience,  the  abstinence,  and  toilsome  habits 
nmetoT  I  of  the  Arabs.  The  most  indifferent  variety  of  these  camels  is  called 
wMnm.  I  laiaydh^  a  term  denoting  that  the  animal  cannot  accomplish  more  than 
three  ordinary  days  journey  in  a  day.  The  most  abundant  variety  called  9ebmf  can 
make  out  seven.  There  is  a  kind  which  accomplishes  nine,  and  v^aUod  ta^tuf^  but 
t^e  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  bring  enormous  prices.  The  Arab  in  his  figurative 
pWraseology  thus  describes  the  swiftness  of  the  camel  of  the  desert — <' When  you 
meet  a  heiree^  and  say  to  the  rider  Bokm  eUk^  (peace  be  with  you,)  he  is  out  of  sight 
before  he  can  return  the  aUk  BoUm,  for  he  flies  like  the  wind."  Mr.  Jackson  relates 
facts  on  this  subject  which  are  almost  incredible.  A  heiree  arrived  at  Senegal  in 
seven  days  from  Mogadore,  having  traversed  14  degrees  of  latitude,  and,  including 
the  windings  of  the  road,  had  travelled  1000,  or  1100  English  miles,  making  150  in 
a  day.  A  Moor  of  Mogadore  mounted  his  heiree  in  the  mormnj^  went  to  Morocco, 
which  is  100  English  nules  off,  and  returned  in  the  evening  of  me  same  day  with  a 
parcel  of  oranges,  for  which  one  of  his  women  had  longed.  Mr.  Jackson  allows 
that  these  facts  put  the  faith  of  the  reader  to  a  severe  test;  but  three  older  travellers 
give  similar  accounts.  It  is  at  the  same  time  added,  that  cameb  of  this  quality  are 
but  few.  II  Geogmphy  might  receive  some  interesting  accession,  if  Europeans,  weB 
armed,  aiul  in  sufficient  number,  could  procare  these  fleet  creatures,  and  learn  to  ride 
odMrteM-  I  them,  in  order  to  explore  the  deserts  of  northern  Africa.  Asses  are  else 
tis  aaitaak,  |  ^jj^^^  m|  j  ^^  q(  ^j/^q  sorts,  the  ono  strong  and  large,  the  other  very  small. 
Morocco  produces  fine  horses  of  the  Arabian  breed.  In  the  whole  of  Barbary  the 
cattle  are  small  and  lean ;  the  cows  give  little  milk,  and  that  of  an  unpleasant  taste. — 
Goata  and  sheep  are  plenty.  Pigs  being  held  in  abhorrence  among  the  Mahometans, 
are  only  found  in  the  houses  of  Europeans.  Cats,  dogs,  and  European  poultry  are 
eonunon.    The  Arabs  breed  a  great  many  bees.ir 

wiu  aoiMb.  I  The  pantiier  has  in  all  periods  been  a  famous  animal,  but  it  ia  onlj 
within  these  few  years  that  he  has  been  described  with  precision.**  The  ounce  and 
leopard  of  Buffon  seem  to  be  the  panther  at  different  ages ;  yet  it  would  be  rash  to 
expunge  them  at  once  from  the  list  of  quadrupeds.  The  bubiduif  an  animal  of  the 
antelope  kind,  belongs  to  the  deserts  of  the  north  of  Africa.  It  lives  in  a  grega- 
rious state,  and  flocks  of  them  cease  to  the  marshes  and  canals  of  Egypt  to  assuage 
their  thirst  The  hieroglyphics  in  the  temples  of  Upper  Egypt  contain  sevenl 
figures  evidently  representing  this  animal.  Among  the  other  animals  of  the  same 
genus  common  in  these  countries,  the  pasan  is  the  most  frequent,  then  the  corinna 
gazelle,  which  differs  very  little  from  the  Jbeee/,  or  proper  gazelle. tt  ^  ^  forests 
and  deserts  are  found  the  elephant,  the  lion,  the  African  bear,  two  species  of  the^ 
hysnia,  the  ferret,  which  lives  in  the  bushes,  and  some  apes,  among  which  are  the' 

*  Detfontuaes,  Flora  Atlantica.  f  Shaw,  p.  138. 

#  Poiret,  ii.  p.  367.  §  Hoest,  p.  305. 

I  Hoett'i  Acconnt  of  Morocco,  translated  from  Danish  into  GetrnaD,  p.  389.  8haw^  Traveb 
in  Barbary,  p.  157.    Lempri^re's  Traveb.  • 

5  Nachriohten  und  Bemerkungen  uber  Algler,  &c.  t.  iii. 
**  Cuvier,  Maageria  da  Muaeuai,  article  Panther.  ft  Idem.  ibid.  art«Corinne. 
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old  man  and  the  baboon.  According  to  a  conjecture  of  M.  Walckenaer,  the  rats 
seen  by  Windhus  the  traveller,  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of  Mequinez,  "  rata  as  large 
dL8  rabbits,  and  which  like  them  burrow  in  the  earth,''  were  arciomys  gundi,  a  kind  of 
marmots.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  there  are  any  bears  in  Africa.  I  JJ^JjJj^  "^ 
The  learned  Cuvier  doubts  their  existence  in  such  southerly  latitudes,  |  aiho. 
but  Baldeus,  a  well  informed  writer,  says  that  he  saw  them  in  Ceylon.*  It  cannot 
be  denied,  that  two  grave  authors,  Herodotus  and  Sfrabo,  assert  the  existence  of  the 
bear  in  Africa,  distinguishing  him  fronf  the  lion  and  from  the  panther.  Dion,  or  his 
abridger  Xiphilin,  makes  a  similar  assertion ;  Yirgii,  Juvenal,  and  Martial  might  be 
quoted  to  the  same  effect. f  Aristotle  does  not  expressly  exclude  the  bear  from 
Africa.;^  On  these  accounts  we  ought  not  yet  to  reject  the  testimony  of  modern  ire* 
vellers,  who  maintain  the  existence  of  this  animal  in  Ae  high  parts  of  Mount  Atlas, 
only  acknowledging  that  it  cannot  be  very  common.  § 

Ostrich  hunting  is  a  cunous  amusement  of  this  couhtry.  Twenty  I  pmidiinmi- 
Araba  mounted  on  the  horses  'of  the  desert,  which  are  as  transcendent  |  *°^ 
among  horses  as  the  heiree  is  among  camels,  proceed  to  windward  in  quest  of  «n 
ostrich  track,  and  when  they  have  found  one,  follow  it  in  a  body  with  the  utmost  ra^ 
pidity,  keeping  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  one  another.  The  ostrich,  fa- 
tigued with  mmiing  against  the  win^  which  beats  against  his  wings,  turns  about  to 
the  hunters  and  attempts  to  penetrate  their  line ;  but  they  surround  him,  and  all  at 
once  fire  on  the  bird,  when  he  faOs.  Without  this  address  they  could  never  take  the 
ostrich,  which,  though  deprived  of  tbe  power  of  fiying,  surpasses  in  running  the 
swiftest  animals. 

The  Boiith  wind  brings  along  with  it  clouds  of  locusts,  which,  by  devastating  the 
fields,  create  famines,  and  often  cover  the  ground  so  completely,  as  to  make  a  travel* 
ler  lose  his  way.||  The  wild  bee  fills  the  trunks  of  the  trees  with  aromatic  honey , 
and  with  wax,  which  aie  gathered  by  the  inhabitants  in  great  abundance.  IT 

To  the  preceding  physical  delineation,  which  is  applicable  to  the  states  |  uktbtanifc 
of  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers,  and  Morocco,  we  shall  subjoin  an  equally  general  view 
of  the  inhabitants. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  and  cultivated^lains  are  distinguished  by  |  TkeMoon. 
the  name  of  Moors.  Though  they  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Arabic,  abounding  in  ex- 
pressions peculiar  to  themselves,  their  physical  constitution,  their  complexion,  which 
is  whiter  dian  that  of  the  Arabs,  their  countenance,  which  is  more  full,  the  less  ele- 
vated nose,  and  less  expressive  physiognomy,  seem  to  show  that  they  are  descended 
from  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  Mauritanians  and  Numidians,  with  the  Phenicians, 
Romans,  and  Arabians. — Since  Sallust  asserts,  that  the  Numidians  and  Mauritanians 
had  sprung  from  an  Asiatic  colony,  composed  of  Modes,  Armenians,  and  Persians,^*^ 
it  would  be  an  interesting  thing  to  examine  thoroughly  the  characteristic  idioms  of 
the  Moorish  language. It  "^he  acounts  given  by  European  travellers  make  the  moral 
character  of  this  nation  a  compound  of  every  vice.  Avaricious  and  debauched, 
blood-thirsty  and  effeminate,  greedy  yet  idle,  revengeful  yet  fawning,  they  do  not  re- 
deem these  vices  by  a  single  good  quality :  But  may  we  not  suppose  that  the  hatred 
which  the  Moors  have  vowed  against  their  Christian  persecutors,  ever  since  they 
were  driven  out  of  Spain,  has  excited  corresponding  feelings  among  travellers?  The 
Moors  are  Mahometans,  and  belong  chiefly  to  the  fanatical  sect  called  Maleki.  They, 
like  the  fanatics  of  many  other  religions,  consider  their  piety  as  compensating  for 
every  moral  defect,  and  heresy  as  a  stain  which  can  scarcely  be  rendered  more  tole- 
rable by  the  brightest  assemblage  of  moral  virtues. — They  have  among  I  MoonihfhM- 
them  many  saints  ;  some  distinguished  by  their  absolute  inaction,  others  |  ^""^ 
by  a  turbulent  and  mischievous  insanity.    These  last  have  been  seen  to  knock  down 

*  X>ntnennann,  Geomphisehe  Geschichte,  be. 

t  Salmaaii,  EzerciUtiones  Plinianae,  i.  p.  238.  i  Hist  Animalium,  viii.  p.  38. 

4  Poiret,  ii.  p.  238.    Shaw.  p.  177.    HoMt.  p.  9pl. 

I  Hmt,  p.  300.    AgrelU  Lettres  sur  le  Maroc,  p.  319. 

1  Poiret,  L  p.  324.    Hoest,  p.  303.  **  Salhitt  in  Jugurtha* 

ft  Kotbcffg.  Disput.  de  geiite  et  Usgua  lliurocano»  Lund^  ta  Scsnis*  l/ST. 
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an  ass,  and  devour  the  flesh  still  reeking  and  bloody.*  Sereral  of  ihe 
horses  have  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  saintship :  one,  in  particular^  wken  Co» 
niodore  Stewart  was  thereof  was  held  in  such  reverence  by  the  monarchy  that  anf 
person  who  had  committed  the  most  enormous  crime,  or  had  even  killed  a  |«iice  of 
the  blood  royal,  was  perfectly  secure  as  soon  as  he  laid  hold  of  the  sainted  aoimaL 
,  Several  Christian  captives  had  by  this  manceuvre  saved  their  lives.  Wheo  bis  ms- 
jesty  intended  to  confer  a  signal  mark  of  favour,  he  and  his  horse  drank  avkcceaamkf 
from  the  same  bowl,  and  then  caused  it  to  be4ianded  to  the  distinguiaed  individaiL 
These  people  are  addicted  in  an  uncommon  degree  to  a  superstitious  belief  in  the 
influence  of  evil  eyes.  An  emperor  of  Morocco  kept  his  s<mi  in  a  state  of  rigorooi 
confinement,  to  preserve  him  from  that  fatal  influence.  One  part  of  tbeir  oiarriigs 
ceremonies  is  to  make  a  solemn  procession  (ow  the  express  purpose  of  aseeHaiiuaK 
the  purity  of  the  betrothed  maid.  la  no  part  of  the  worid  do  the  aien  discew 
more  sensitive  jealousy,  bdh  before  and  aCter  wedlock.  In  Morocco^  and  througli 
the  whole  interior,  the  Moors  are  temperate  in  their  eating,  and  simple  in  tfaek  dressy 
but  in  Tunis  and  Algiers  the  women  wear  elegant  dresses,  glittering  with  gold  and 
diamonds.|  The  whiteness  of  their  skia  is  only  discovered  by  their  bare  fe^  To 
be  able  to  read  the  Alcoran  is  in  the  eyes  of  most  Moors  the  summit  of  polite  leti»> 
iog.  They  have  also  their  astrologers,  and  th^y  are  fond  of  luptoiy  and  pectiy* 
Their  square  flat-roofed  houses  are  sometimes  ornamented  in  the  interior  with  nk 
carpets  and  salient  fountains.  Horse*exercbes,  and  shooting-matches,  with  feats  «f 
ropenlancing,  form  their  favourite  pastimes.  At  their  funerals,  a  long  train  of  «o- 
men,  paid  for  cr3n[ng  and  howling,  accompanies  the  dead  bodies  to  their  toiiib& 
Auh$,  I      The.nomade  Arabs,  who  brought  hither  the  Mahometan  reHgioD  fiaa 

Asia,  preserve  the  purity  of  their  race,  which  is  distinguished  by  a  more  maseoliaa 
physiognomy,  more  lively  eyeS|  and  almost  olive  complexions.  Their  women,  de^ 
titute  of  personal  attractions,  enjoy  a  great  degree  of  freedom.  There  would  be  as 
use,  indeed,  in  concealing  their  brown  ^d  haggard  countenances,  which  opecale  ■» 
ther  as  antidotes  than  incitements  to  guilty  passions.  The  women  of  aonne  tiifcsa 
ingrain  black  lines  and  figures  on  their  cheeks  and  bosoms.  §  The  tents  of  the  Anh^ 
covered  with  a  coarse  stufi*,  or  with  paj/n  leaves,  have  preserved  the  form  of  ani^ 
▼erted  boat,  which,  according  to  Sallust,  was  that  of  the  mapalia  of  the  Nmnidiaii&l 
They  call  a  cabin  of  this  kind  shaima,  and  a  group  of  them  forma  a  duar^  or  bamkt, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  with  the  Sheik's  house  in  the  centre,  and  is  frequeolif 
surrounded  with  a  thorn  hedge,  as  a  defence  against  the  lions  which  roar  nroanit 
them.  The  number  of  these  Arabs  m  the  empire  of  Morocco  alone  is  sometiBHS 
estimated  at  40,000.  The  Arabs,  as  well  as  the  Moors,  send  caravans  of  pilgriait 
to  Mecca.  In  Asia,  both  these  classes  of  people  are  comprehended  under  the  naiM 
of  Magrebi,  or  Mogrebbins,  a  term  which  signifies  **  people  of  the  west." 
TiMBeriMn.   |      The  Berbers,  who  are  totally  distinct  from  the  Arabs  and  the 

seem  to  be  the  indigenous  race  of  northern  Africa.    They  probably  compce 

the  remains  of  tbe  ancient  GefulcB  to  the  west  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  of  the  Lib jau  Is 
tbte  east  IT  They  form  at  present  four  distinct  nations*  I.  The  Amazirgfa,  caM 
by  the  Moors  ShiUoy  or  Shulla,  in  the  mountains  of  Morocco.  2.  Tbe  Uabjk,  m 
the  mountains  of  Algiers  and  Tunis.  3.  The  Tibbos,  in  the  desert  between  Fesaa 
and  Egypt;  and,  4.  The  Tooariks  in  the  great  desert  The  identity  of  the  hmgoigi 
spoken  by  these  diflerent  tribes,  which  is  perceived  by  a  comparison  of  their  voca» 
bularies,**  is  one  of  the  most  important  discoveries  made  in  ethnographic  hiatal^ 
This  language  has  not  hitherto  been  found  to  show  any  iinalogy  to  that  of  the  Barn- 
bras  of  Nubia,  or  of  the  Shillooks  of  Abyssinia,  but  it  is  not  impossible  that  faiAsr 

*  Brunfl,  Afinka,  vi.  p,  136.  f  Windhut's  Journey  of  Mequlnex,  (Londoiia  17SIJ 

^  Nachrichten,  &c    An  account  of  Algiers,  i.  p.  493.    Altom^  I79i 

%  Agrell,  p.  39,  German  tranalation. 

I  On  the  etymology  of  this  word,  see  Bocbart,  Canaan,  1.  ii.  cap.  9. 

1  Mithridates,  by  Adelung  and*  Vafer,  li'i.  p.  45. 

**  Hoest*s  Acsount  of  Morocco,  (in  Danish,)  p.  128.  Jones^ii  Diasertstion  de  1 
in  the  Disaertat  ex  Occsi.  Syllogea,  Sus.  Amaterd.  IfiS.  'Shaw^i  Trsrtls,  p.  SU. 
Vanden.    Venture. 
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reoeuchea  maf  discover  a  coimeetioiL  The  Berber  languagei  which  the  Amaxii^ 
sail  the  Tamaz€ghif  and  the  Cabjls,  ShowiOf  seems  to  us  to  have  quite  an  Offiginal 
character,  though  approaching  to  the  Hebrev  and  the  Phenician.  The  Berbers  have 
I  complexion  of  mixed  red  and  black,  a  tall  and  handsome  form,  of  spare  habits,  and 
I  lean  body.*  In  religious  ftuiaticism  they  surpaiBs  even  the  Moors.  When  an 
Dpportunity  is  presented  they  Occasionally  gratify  their  antipathies  by  shedding  the 
>lood  of  Jews  and  of  Christians.  The  ShUlahs,  however,  eat  the  flesh  of  the  wiU 
>oar,  and  drink  wine.  The  Maraboots,  who  are  honoured  as  a  sort  of  I  jht  mmi> 
saints,  exercise  in  many  of  the  Kabyl  villages  a  despotic  authority.  |  '"'^^ 
These  hypocrites  distribute  amulets,  and  affect  to  work  miracles.  Two  of  tfie  most 
eminent  of  these  at  present  in  Mofooco  are  Sidi  Hamet  and  Sidi  Alarbi,  and  hardly 
my  thing  is  done  in  that  empiee  wi&out  consulting  them.  Thou^  they  are  consi- 
lered  as  endued  with  the  gill  of  prophecy  and  of  miracles,  they  are  not  distinguished 
n  the  least  degree  by  personal  austerit3bor  self-denial.  In  their  respective  districts 
lo  tribute  is  paid  but  to  then.  With  their  revenues  and  the  valuable  offerings  which 
hey  continually  receive,  they  support  an  armed  force,  with  which  they  are  always 
OHTOunded,  and  maintain  a  libend  estabUshment  of  wives  and  concubines,  without 
ncuning  the  slightest  abatement  from  the  sanctity  of  4heif  character.  In  other  si^ 
uations,  especiflily  anong  the  Shilhbs,  there  are  sheiks  who  rule  the  small  tribes 
nto  which  the  nation  is  divided.  Those  who  live  in  the  hi^  valleys  of  the  Atlas 
Mre  almost  entirely  independent.  In  Morocco  some  tribes  have  joined  together  under 
irinces  or  hereditary  kings,  called  Amofgary  whose  patriarchal  authority  extends  no 
arther  than  to  the  punishment  of  theft  and  murder.  They  manufacture  their  own 
^npowdetfl  Their  meals  consist  of  brown  bread,  olives,  and  w«ter.  The  poverty 
md  dirtiness  of  their  dr^s  give  them  a  most  savage  appearance.  Yet  the  Berbers 
nanifest,  in  the  cultivation  of  their  fertile  fields,  a  laborious  disposition,  and  a  degree 
»f  intelligence  which  might  be  turned  to  good  account  They  furnish  the  indolent 
MEoors  vrith  wheat,  olives,  and  all  sorts  of  provisions.  Their  villages,  some  of  which 
nay,  for  size  and  population,  be  called  towns,  are  fortified  with  watch-towers,  from 
ffhich  diey  can  spy  the  approach  of  an  enemy.  On  the  slightest  signal  all  the  men 
ure  in  arms.  They  handle  the  musket  with  much  skill,  tossing  it  in  the  air,  catching 
t  a^in,  and  discharging  it  with  ^tonishing  accuracy  and  rapidity. 

Besides  these  genuine  AfUcan  nations,  the  northern  part  of  this  continent  con« 
ains  some  foreign  colonists,  among  whom  are  the  Turks,  the  masters  of  Algiers, 
ind  once  of  Tunis  and  Tripoli,  anid  the  Jews  who  are  spread  over  the  whole  of 
Sarbary,  even  among  the  vsJleys  of  the  Kabyls. 

This  couiftry,  though  one  of  the  most  salubrious,  and  the  most  propitious  to  the 
nultipHcation  of  the  human  race,  is,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  a  regular 
government,  exposed  to  calamitous' visitations,  and  particularly  to  the  ravages  of  the 
ilague.  Mr.  Jackson,  British  consul  at  Mogadore,  has  drawn  a  hor-  I  ncMripdaDflr 
ible  picture  of  a  plague,  which,  some  years  ago,  depopulated  the  |  *P>*sa«* 
empire  of  Morocco.  The  deaths  in  the  city  of  Morocco  amounted  to  60,000, 
hose  at  Fez  to  65,000,  at  Mogadore  to  4500,  and  at  Safli  to  5000.  The  survivors 
lad  not  time  to  bury  the  dead  with  any  regularity.  The  bodies  were  thrown  into  large 
renches,  Ti^ich,  when  nearly  full,  were  covered  over  with  earth.  The  young,  the 
lealthy,  and  the  vigorous  were  first  attacked ;  then  the  women  and  children ;  and 
ast  of  all,  the  lean,  the  exhausted,  the  valetudinary,  and  the  aged.  When  the 
icourge  disappeared,  a  total  revolution  was  found  to  have  taken  place  in  the  fortunes 
md  situation  of  individuals.  Some  who  had  previously  been  plain  mechanics,  now 
bund  themselves  in  possession  of  large  capitals,  and  sometimes  purchased  horses 
vhich  they  scarcely  knew  how  to  mount  Provisions  were  sold  in  great  abundance, 
md  extremely  cheap.  Flocks,  with  their  shepherds,  wandered  in  the  pastures  without 
)wners«  Great  temptations  were  thus  presented  to  the  Arab,  the  Berber,  and  the 
SlooT,  ail  equally  prone  to  theft.  But  they  were  restrained  by  an  apprehension  for 
:heir  lives :  for  the  plague,  (d  kherey)  is  believed  by  them  to  be  a  divine  judgment  • 
n  punishment  of  their  crimes.    It  was,  therefore,  imperiously  necessary  to  avoid 

*  Host,  p.  141.   i^npri^  Cheaier,  Shaw,  fcc 
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J  caught  by  the  aTenging  angel  in  the  flagrant  act,  and  rather  to  regulate  their 
eemliict  00  as  to  prepare  themselves  for  paradise.  The  price  of  labour  was  soon 
out  of  all  bounds ;  and  as  the  number  of  peraons  capable  of  working  was  not  suffi- 
cieDt  to  supply  the  demands  of  the  rich  who  were  able  to  pay  them,  the  Utter  found  * 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  performing  little  domestic  offices  with  their  own  j 
hands.  They  ground  com  and  baked  bread,  and  the  simplicity  of  (he  golden  age 
seemed  to  spring  up  in  this  recommencement  of  the  organization  of  society.  Many 
large  estates  wluch  remabed  without  ownen  were  seized  by  the  Arabs  of  the  de* 
sert* 


BOOK  LXV. 


THE  BARBART  STATES,  AND  HTHE  GREAT  DESERT  OF 

ZAHARA. 


PART  II.  • 

DHaSed  De9cripUan$. 

Iif  the  preceding  Book  we  have  delineated  the  phvsical  geognq>hy  and  ethnogra- 
phy of  the  whole  Atlantic  regions.  We  must  now  take  a  view  of  the  difierenl  states 
or  kingdoms  of  Barbary,  and  the  cities  and  towns  included  in  these  political  divisions. 
We  shall  fint  turn  our  attention  to  the  small  stated  scattered  over  the  desert  which 
bounds  Egypt  on  the  west.  Then  passing  the  Syrttf  we  shall  follow  the  chain  of 
Mount  Atlas,  giving  an  account  of  the  States  of  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiera,  and  Mo- 
rocco, and  conclude  with  a  description  of  the  Great  Desert  of  Zahara. 
SiiinMfr*  I  '^^^  country  of  Barca  is  the  firat  that  comes  in  our  way  on  leaving 
BMca.  I  Egypt     Some  call  Barca  a  desert^  and  the  interior  certainly  merits  that 

name ;  others  call  it  a  kingdom^  ah  appellation  founded  on  the  existence  of  this  coun- 

?^  as  the  independent  kingdom  of  Cyrend^  governed  by  a  branch  of  the  Ptolemies, 
he  coast  of  Barca,  once  famed  for  its  threefold  crops,|  is  now  very  ill  cultivated ; 
the  wandering  tribes  of  the  desert  allow  no  rest  to  the  ioiiabitants,  or  security  to  their 
laboure.  The  sovereignty  of  it  is  divided  between  two  Beys,  one  of  whom  resides 
at  Deme,  a  town  surrounded  with  gardens,  and  watered  by  refreshing  rivulets :  his 
subjects  may  amount  to  30,000  tents  or  families.  The  other  lives  at  Bengazi,  a 
town  of  10,000  houses,  with  a  tolerable  harbour,  on  a  shore  abounding  with  fish, 
and  in  a  fertile  territory,  from  which  much  wool  is  exported.  The  Bey  of  Tripoli 
appoints  these  two  governors,  whose  obedience  to  his  authori^  is  often  ambiguous. ;{. 
1^,^^  ^  I  Among  the  magnificent  ruins  of  Cyrmii  the  limpid  spring  still  flows 
cri«n^*  I  from  which  the  city  had  its  name.  A  tribe  of  Arabs  pitches  its  tents 
amidst  its  sadly  mutilated  statues,  and  falling  colonnades.  Tolometa,  or  the  ancient 
Ptolemaisj  the  port  of  Barca,  preserves  its  ancient  walls,  a  temple,  and  some  inscrip- 
tions. This  coast  seems  to  hold  out  an  invitation  to  European  colonies  ;  it  seems 
to  be  the  property  of  no  government  or  people.     A  colony  established  here  would 

*  Jickson's  Account  of  the  Empire  of  Morocco.    London,  1809. 
t  See  Herodotus  and  Strabo,  and  our  yolume  on  the  Hiatorx  of  Qeogprtphjr. 
i  Lemaire,  consul  Fran^aii,  Vayage-dani  lei  Montagnes  de  Derne,  darn  le  dcuxitee  Vmyage 
de  Paul  Lucai)  ii.  p.  110,  8^. 
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rc-diBCOvor  those  beatttifiil  places  which  the  ancients  sunuuned  the  Hills  of  the 
Graces,  and  the  Gardens  of  the  Hespehdes.  Such,  however^  is  the  latent  rivahy  ef 
the  civilized  world,  in  matters  connected  with  power  and  vanity,  and  the  phantoms 
attached  to  the  ideas  of  national  greatness,  and  even  national  existence,  that  the  most 
beneficent  efforts  of  any  people  are  liable  to  be  resisted  by  the  jealousy  of  another  of 
equal  pretensions. 

The  traveb  of  the  intrepid  Homenuum  have  procured  for  us  a  little  informatioa  re- 
specting the  countries  situated  beyond  Barca*  A  chain  of  mountain9  runs  west  from 
the  Natron  Lakes  as  we  leave  Egypt,  and  taking  successively  the  names  of  Mokarm 
and  Gulsdoba,  extends  to  the  oasis  of  Audjelah,  being  about  four  miles  in  length. 
These  mountains  are  calcareous,  naked,  and  precipitous.  At  their  feet  we  pass  over 
A  flat  marshy  country,  from  one  Jto  six  miles  broad,  and  abounding  in  springs.  Fol- 
lowing these  mountains  westward,  we  first  arrive  at  the  oasis  of  Siwah^  which  forms 
ei  small  independent  state.  The  inhabitants  speak  the  Tibbo  dialect  of  I  OMiiar 
the  Berber  language.  This*  is  the  country  of  Anunon  of  the  ancients.  |  8>«a^ 
rhe  ruins  of  Qumnubida  seem  to  belong  to  a  fortified  caravansera,  connected  with 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  ^^They  contain  some  hieroglyphics  in  rehef.  Their 
nateriak  consist  of  a  limestone  brought  from  the  adjoining  mountains,  containing 
petrified  shells  lupid  marine  animals.  Diodorus  speaks  of  the  temple  situated  in  Uie 
port  as  distinct  (Fom  that  of  the  forest  near  the  fountain  of  the  sun.*  The  arable 
territory  of  the  oasis  of  Siwah,  is  about  six  miles  long  and  four  broad.  The  chief 
plantations  consist  of  date  trees ;  there  are  also  pomegranates,  fig  trees,  olives,  apri- 
:ots,  and  bananas.  A  considerable  quantity  of  a  reddi3h  grained  rice  is  cultivated 
^ere,  being  a  different  variety  from  that  which  is  grown  in  the  Egyptian  Delta.  It 
dso  produces  wheat  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Abundance  of  water^ 
loth  fresh  and  salt,  is  found.  The  fresh  water  springs  are  mostlywarm,  and  are  ac- 
cused of  giving  rise  to  dangerou^  fevers,  when  used  by  strangers. t  The  population 
»f  Siwah  is  capable  of  furnishing  about  1500  armed  men.  This  country  is  Uie  Sao- 
ariah  of  Abulfeda,  and  the  SantpRyah  of  Edrisi.  According  to  Ebn-Ayas,  an  Ara- 
)ian  author,  the  zebra  is  met  with  in  the  adjoining  deserts.^ 

From  Siwah  to  Audjelah,  the  mountams  rise  in  peaks  from  the  midst  of  the  plain. 
The  naked  rock  is  not  covered  with  a  particle  of  soil,  or  even  with  sand.  A  san^ 
)lain  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountains,  presents  on  its  surface  an  immense  horizontal 
calcareous  bank,  which  contaibs  no  traces  of  petrification,  while  the  adjacent  moun- 
Ainsy  also  calcareous,  are  full  of  the  remains  of  nuurine  animals  and  sheOs.  These 
ire  also  met  with  here  in  large  isolated  heaps. 

The  oasis  of  Audjelah,  the  Augik  of  Herodotus,  contains  three  towns  I  TheMiii«r 
)r  villages,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  bey,  who  is  dependent  on  the  bey  |  ^"4eii^ 
>f  Tripoli.  The  town  of  Audjelah  is  only  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  contains 
mly  three  narrow  and  dirty  streets  of  mean  houses  built  of  limestone.  The  public 
>uildings  have  a  most  wretched  aspect  At  Au<y^elah  is  the  termination  of  the  long 
ihain  of  mountains  which  bounds  the  desert  of  Barca  on  the  south,  and  separates  it 
rom  that  of  Libya,  turning  west  to  Fezzan.  A  little  beyond  this  we  find  another 
:hain  called  Blanu*,  of  the  extent  and  direction  of  which  we  know  but  little,  only  that 
t  appears  to  send  off  ramifications  to  the  north.  Then  we  find  the  sin-  t  Tbeiygtrf 
rular  hilly  desert  called  Haroodj6,  which  is  probably  the  Mons  aier  of  |  B*~«tHk. 
?liny.  It  commences  at  two  or  three  days'  journey  from  Audjelah,  reaches  the 
nountains  by  which  Fezzan  is  bounded,  and  is  prolonged  to  the  north  of  Fezzan; 
mt  the  branches  which  it  forms  in  this  direction,  and  those  also  to  the  south,  are  less 
mown.  Haroodjeh  presents  a  mass  of  broken  mountains,  mostly  bare  and  sterile, 
composed  of  black  basalt  Their  appearance  is  volcanic  and  exceedingly  wild.  In 
leveral  places  the  ranges  of  basalt  alternate  with  others  of  limestone.  The  low 
calcareous  hills  boundhig  the  plains  are  composed  of  petrifactions,  which  consist 
nostly  of  the  heads  of  fishes. 

*  DiodoniB,  edit  Wesiel,  p.  589.  • 

t  Voyage  de  Browne,  1 1.  p.  34.  de  hi  trad.  Fnu^aise. 
t  Lai^ics,  M^moirc  spr  les  Oases. 
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It  18  probftUjr  in  Haroo^  that  the  loltitkm  ivfll  one  daj  be  found  fA 
the  enigma  of  the  Arabian  geograf^eny  respecting  a  town,-wfaidi  tiliej 
call  Ra£  Beniy  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  tamed  Into  atone.  Shaw  and  Bruce 
did  not  pmietrate  bo  &r  aa  to  procure  information  deaerring  of  reliance.  "Hie  tia^ 
ditioa  has  tiie  appearance  of  concealing  under  it  a  cnriom  fact,  the  eastoice  of 
mommiea  in  some  JVecropolit,  or  city  of  the  dead,  like  those  of  Egypt. 
MoMi  I  From  the  Haroodji  we  eater  Fezzan.  Major  Bennel  and  the  leaned 
Larcher  consider  Fezzan  aa  the  ancient  coontiy  of  the  Craranaiifeff;  a  pomC  stffl, 
however,  very  doubtful,  aa  we  hare  shown  in  our  History  of  Geography. 

Fezzan  is  bounded  by  the  state  of  Tripoli  on  the  north,  by  the  desert  of  Barea  eo 
the  east,  and  by  the  great  desert  of  Zahara  en  the  west  and  south.  The  greatest 
length  of  the  cultivated  country,  from  north  to  south,  is  about  365  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  200  miles  from  east  to  west ;  but  ^e  mountainous  region  of  Ha- 
roo4Jeh  is  comprehended  in  its  territory.  According  to  Homemami,  this  small  state 
contains  100  towns  and  viUages,  of  which  Moorzook  i^the  capital.  Sakna,  Wadan, 
and  Grermah,  are  the  names  of  others,  die  la»t  of  which  resembles  the  andent  G«- 
roma.  There  is  also  Zooilah,  which,  according  toiikl  travellers,  contained  magnifi- 
CfeMie.  I  cent  ruins,  but  none  such  were  seen  by  Homemann.  During  the  south 
wind  the  heat  here  is  scarcely  supportable  even  to  the  inhabitants,  who  then  aprinkle 
their  rooms  over  with  water,  in  order  to  be  able  to  breathe.  •  The  winter  is  not  so 
mild  as  might  be  expected,  owing  to  a  cold  and  piercing  north  wind,  which  completdy 
chilled  the  inhabitants  while  Homemann  wasthere,  and  obliged  this  traveller  himself, 
though  inured  to  a  cold  climate,  to  tew  near  a  fire.*  Rains  here  are  infrequent  and 
scanty.  Hurricanes  sometimeii  blow  from  the  north,  dazkening  the  atmdiphere  with 
clouds  of  dust  and  sand. 

soSumI  pro.  I  In  the  whole  country  there  is  no  river  or  stream  worthy  of  notice. 
^«*(i"^  I  The  sotl  i9  a  deep  sand  covering  rocks,  and  sometimea  calcareotts  or 
argillaceous  earth.  There  are  numerous  eprings,  which  supply  water  for  the  purpose 
of  agriculture.  The  whole  of  Fezzan,  indeed,  abounds  in  water,  at  a  moderate  depth 
under  ground,  derived,  no  doubt,  from  the  rains  which  fall  on  hills  more  or  leas  dis- 
tant, perhaps  on  the  confines  o€  the  desert,  and  though  absorbed  by  the  sand,  find 
their  level  among  the  loose  strata,  across  a  broad  extent  of  desert,  ^11  they  become 
accessible  in  Fezzan,  and  impart  to  this  country  its  characteristic  fertility.  Dates 
are  the  natural  produce  and  the  staple  commodity  of  Fezzan.  Figs,  pomegranates, 
and  lemons,  also  succeed.  A  great  quantity  of  maize  and  barley  is  cultivated ;  but 
the  inhabitants  do  not  raise  wheat  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption,  and  receive 
a  great  part  of  what  they  use  from  the  Arabs.  Some  ascrib^  this  to  their  indolence; 
but  remarks  of  that  kind  are  often  gratuitous  conclusions,  arising  from  a  deficient 
comprehensien  of  the  principles  of  wealth  and  commerce.  If  the  inhabitants  are  in- 
dolent, how  do  they  contrive  to  procure  an  equivalent  to  give  to  these  Arabs  for 
their  wheat  ?  The  latter  may  feed  them  because  they  are  rich,  but  not  sinorply  be- 
cause they  are  unwilling  to  work.  Such  facts,  if  they  authorize  any  inference  oa 
the  subject,  would  rather  incline  us  to  think  that  the  industry  of  the  people  was  such 
as  to  produce  a  population  greater  than  the  food  produced  in  the  countiy  is  able  to 
maintain,  or  that  a  produce  of  a  more  delicate  kind  was  given  by  them  to  the  import- 
ing Arabs,  in  exchange  for  an  article  which  goes  farther  for  the  purposes  of  nutri- 
ment. Fezzan  abounds  in  pulse  and  culinary  vegetables.  The  most  cominon 
domestic  animal  is  the  goat.  Sheep  are  reared  in  the  southern  parts.  The  ass  b 
their  beast  of  burden  and  draught.  Camels  are  extremely  scarce  and  high  priced. 
All  these  animals  are  fed  on  dates  or  date-stones.  In  the  province  of  Menchrah. 
natron  floats  in  large  masses  on  the  surfaces  of  several  lakes,  over  which  a  dense  fog 
is  frequently  seen  to  hover. 

The  Fezzanese  send  caravans  to  Tripoli,  Tombucteo,  and  Bomoo.  They  trade 
in  gold  dust  and  black  slaves.  They  are  acquainted  with  the  cowrie  shell,  or  cyphnn 
monetaj  a  circumstance  which  shows  that  their  comercial  relations  extend  to  the  eoast 
of  6uhiea.t    ^rom  October  to  February,  Moorzook  is  the  great  mart  and  ren- 

*  Proceedings  of  the  African  AiMOciation,  vol.  i. 
t  Brun'i  Afrika,  v.  p.  315. 
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dexvoiiB  of  the  diflSareDt  caravans  which  come  from  Cake,  Bengazi,  Tripoli,  GadameSi 
Tooaly  and  Soodan. 

According  to  some,  the  sultan  of  tliis  country  is  tributary  to  the  Bey  of  |  GovenmiMt. 
Tripoli;*  according  to  others,  he  only  sends  him  a  present. t  According  to  Home- 
mann^  his  revenues  aiise  from  bis  landed  estates;  others  mention  three  or  four  mo- 
derate taxes.  The  population  of  Fezzan  is  estimated  by  Homemann  at  |  intebitwti. 
60,000  or  70,000  souls.  The  variety  of  their  complexion  shows  that  they  are  a 
mixed  people.  The  indigenous  race  is  of  middling  stature,  of  little  vigour,  with 
brown  complexions,  black  short  hair,  a  form  of  countenance  which  in  £urope  would 
be  called  regular,  and  a  nose  less  flattened  than  that  of  the  negro.  The  women,  as 
in  the  whole  of  Africa,  are  immoderately  fond  of  dancing.  According  to  Homemann^ 
all  the  inhabitants  are  Mahometans ;  according  to  others,  there  are  also  some  pagans 
among  them,  who  live  in  a  good  understanding  with  the  Mussulmen.^  The  Fez- 
zanese  intoxicate  themselves  with  the  juice  of  the  date;  in  other  respects  they  are 
very  sober,  which  is  partly  the  result  of  necessity.  Homemann  says  that  a  person 
who  can  afford  to  eat  bread  and  meat  daily  is  esteemed  a  man  of  great  wealth.  The 
houses  of  Fezzan  are  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  made  of  calcareous  and  argillaceous 
earUi.  They  are  extremely  low,  and  lighted  only  by  the  door.  In  this  country 
young  persons  are  often  mutilated  and  transformed  into  eunuchs. 

The  Tibbos,  a  Berber  nation,  occupy  the  almost  desert  countries  to  |  TSbb«. 
the  south-east  of  Fezzan,  and  from  these  extend  eastward  along  the  southern  boun- 
dary of  Haroodjeh,  and  the  desert  of  Audjelah,  as  far  as  the  vast  sandy  desert  of 
Lcvata,  by  which  Egypt  is  hemmed  in  on  the  west.  This  desert  is  the  eastern  linut 
of  the  Til^bos.  The  space  on  the  south,  lying  between  the  Tibbos  and  the  kingdom 
of  Borneo,  is  in  the  possession  of  the  wandering  Arabs,  some  of  whose  tribes  live  in 
caverns  or  grottos  during  the  intense  heats.  Berdoa,  an  oasis  mentioned  by  Leo» 
is  perhaps  identical  with  Boorgon,  the  capital  of  the  Tibbos. 

The  state  of  Tripoli,  properlv  so  called,  extends  on  the  north  of  Fez- )  TiripoS. 
zan  between  the  great  and  the  little  Syrtc^;  that  is,  between  the  Gulf  of  Sidra  and 
tliat  of  Gabes. 

Here  the  chmate  is  extremely  unpleasant;  the  heat  of  the  day  and  the  I  ccawteHi* 
coldness  of  the  night  being  equally  insupportable.  From  the  month  of  1  p"*"««*"^ 
May  till  the  end  of  October  no  rain  falls.  Vegetation  is  more  abundant  in  winter 
tlian  in  summer.  The  soil  ia  tolerably  fertile,  producing  dates,  oranges,  citrons,  figs^ 
almonds,  and  many  other  fruits.  In  winter  there  is  abundance  of  all  sorts  of  pulse, 
cabbages,  turnips,  and  onions:  in  summer  cucumbers  and  melons.  Two  days'  jour- 
ney south  from  Tripoli,  there  is  on  Mount  Garean  a  great  plantation  of  ssdfron. — 
Lions  and  panthers  are  rarely  seen;  the  jackals  and  hedgehogs  are  numerous.  Much 
inconvenience  is  created  by  serpents  and  scorpions«§ 

The  comparative  geography  of  the  towns  is  involved  in  an  obscurity  [  Towns, 
which  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  dissipate.     There  were  three  conspicuous  towns  in 
the  Syrtic  region;  and  in  the  fifth  century  this  region  received  the  name  of  Tripoh, 
which  means  ^'  the  country  of  the  three  cities ;"  but,  in  order  to  determine  what  these 
towns  were,  and  what  modern  localities  correspdnd  to  them,  would  requu-e  a  long 
and  not  very  amusing  discussion.     It  seems  to  be  certain,  that  during  the  first  inva- 
sions of  the  Arabians,  the  city  of  Sabrata,  apparently  the  capital  of  the  province,  had 
in  common  language  received  the  name  of  Tripolis.     It  is  still  called  i  AntiqQityor 
Sabart,  and  "  Old  Tripoli."     Its  inliabitants  took  refuge  in  the  place  |  '^^^^^f^ 
now  called  New  Tripoli.     This  city  jnay  have  been  called  Neapolis  by  the  Bjrzan- 
tine  authors,  but  it  was  certainly  different  from  that  which  Pliny  and  the  rest  of  the 
ancients  designated  under  that  name.     Was  it  identical  with  Ocea?    This  has  been 
denied  without  decisive  evidence.    It  is  at  Icjtst  an  ancient  city,  for  it  has  a  triumphal 
arch,  dedicated,  as  appears  by  the  remains  of  the  inscription,  to  Marcus  Aurelius 

*  Abderrhaman  Aga,  Tripontsn  Ambassador,  Account  given  to  Mr.  Niebuhr  in  the  New  Ger- 
man Museum,  iii.  p.  99t}. 

t  Proceedings  of  the  African  Association,  i.  '        «     *  Nouv.*  Mus.  AUem.  p.  993. 

§Rothmann's  Letters  on  Tripoli,  in  S^lxtzer's  Poliffcal  Correspondence,  vol.  ix.  No.  ▼!. 
(in  German.) 

Vol.  11.-^3  R 
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Antoniiu,  sumamed  the  philosopher,  and  to  his  imperial  colleagiie,  Lociua  Terus.* 
After  being  taken  from  the  Arabs  by  Roger  of  Sicily,  and  occupied  by  the  troops  of 
Charles  V.  and  by  the  Knights  of  Malta,  it  always  returned  into  the  hands  of  the 
Mussulmans;  but  industry  and  trade  have  been  much  injured  by  these  revolations. 
Some  stulb  are  manufactured  here.  The  harbour  opens  in  a  aemicircular  form,  and 
is  feebly  protected  by  old  fortifications. 

DUftmt  I  To  the  east  of  the  capital  is  Lebida,  the  ancient  Leptis  magwi,  with 
******  I  the  remains  of  a  temple,  a  triumphal  arch,  and  an  aqueduct;t  also  Me- 

surate,  or  Mezrata,  the  residence  of  a  bey.  To  the  west  we  find  Arzori,  of  sufficient 
importance  in  the  fifth  century  to  give  its  name  to  the  province  which  was  called 
drzttgum  Regio;  and  the  island  of  the  Lotophagi,  now  called  Zerbi.  The  small 
towns  on  the  borders  of  the  two  SyrtSB,  obscure  in  modem,  as  they  were  in  ancient 
geography,  seem  to  disappear  with  a  rapidity  like  that  of  the  shifting  sand  hills  by 
which  they  are  surrounded.  The  populous  villages  of  Mount  Garean  are  partly 
eompoeed  of  grottos  cut  in  the  rocks.  The  tombs  are  sometimes  over  the  dweiiings 
of  the  living.  J 

opnammi.  I  Theststeof  Tripoli,  possessing  an  extensive  territory,  but  depopulated, 
^^*  I  full  of  barren  districts,  and  a  prey  to  anarchy,  is  the  weakest  of  the  Bar* 

bary  States.  The  hereditary  prince,  or  pasha,  who  reigns  here,  does  not  annex  to 
his  name  the  title  ofDey,  but  only  that  of  Bey.  He  is  more  dependent  on  the  Sub- 
lime Porte  than  the  princes  of  Tunis  and  Algiers.  He  does  not  maintain  regular 
troops,  and  his  navy  consists  of  some  xebecs  and  armed  polacres.  The  Danish  fri- 
gate the  Naiad,  of  40  guns,  commanded  by  Captain  Sten-bille,  was  perfidiously 
inveigled  into  the  harbour  of  Tripoli,  where  it  was  attacked  by  the  whole  Vripolttan 
navy.  The  frigate  drove  off  all  the  xebecs  and  polacres,  and  made  the  pasha  trem- 
ble in  his  palace,  so  that  he  offered  more  moderate  conditions  than  he  usually  exacts. 
Tripoli  exports  the  wool  of  Barca,  gold  dust,  ostrich  feathers,  slaves  brought  from 
the  interior  of  Africa,  senna,  wax,  and  morocco  leather.  Caravans  annually  arrive 
here  from  Fezzan,  Morocco,  and  Tombuctoo. 

gggoaof  I  To  the  west  of  Tripoli  is  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  the  ancient  jSfriea 
^'^^  I  Propria^  and  the  seat  of  the  Carthaginian  power.     In  the  middle  age, 

the  State  of  Tripoli  was  subject  to  Tunis,  of  which  Barbyrossa  took  possession  in 
1533.  At  the  present  day,  the  Tunisians,  more  civilized  than  the  Algerines,  arc 
their  inferiors  in  power,  and  have  some  difficulty  to  support  their  independence*  The 
State  contains  four  or  five  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  Moors,  who  are  the  agri- 
culturists and  merchants,  are  less  numerous  than  the  nomade  Arabs.  The  Turkic 
and  Mameluke  soldiery  are  comprehended  under  the  designation  of  harefi^  and  are 

now  deprived  of  all  influence.    The  princes,  who  are  hereditary,  are  |  <t wr 

descended  from  a  Greek  renegade,  and  a  Genoese  female  slave,  but  they  are  sur- 
rounded by  an  army  of  Moors.  The  sovereign  is  called  Kamouda  Bey,  a  person  of 
extraordinary  vigour  of  character,  and  has  now  reigned  nearly  thirty  years,  without 
any  attempt  having  been  made  to  shake  his  authority.  He  is  not  the  legitimate, 
heir,  yet  lives  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  his  cousins,  who  ought  to  have  inherited 
the  throne.  He  superintends  all  the  departments  of  government,  and  extends  the 
protection  of  the  law  to  Christians  and  Jews.  The  regular  army  does  not  amount 
to  20,000  men,  and  the  navy  consists  of  a  few  vessels  armed  for  giving  chace.  Ad- 
dicted to  agriculture,  and  oUier  branches  of  industry,  the  Tunisians  are  less  giyen  to 
piracy  than  the  other  people  of  Barbary.  The  state  revenues  may  amount  to  a 
million  Sterling.§ 

cihwfi  I  .The  heat  becomes  insupportable  in  July  and  August,  when  the  south 
wind  brings  the  heated  air  from  the  interior  of  Africa.  Some  branches  of  the  Atlas 
contain  elevated  and  temperate  regions.  -  A  fertile  plain  lies  along  the  river  Mejerda, 

*  Picturesque  Travels  in  CsnananiSy  8cc.  iVom  the  cabinet  of  Sir  Robert  Aindie.    London, 
1809. 

t  atromberg's  Bemarks  on  the  Trade  of  Tripoli,  (in  Swedish.) 

#  Rothroann,  Lettres  sor  Tripoli.'* 

§  Chateaubriand,  M^moire  iur  Tunii^  dans  PIttnenure  k  Jenualea.     llaeGiIl*s  Aocomt  of 
-■^mis.    London,  1811,  p.  34— 39,  fcc. 
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the  BagrudoB  of  the  ancients*  Among  its  minemls  are  found  alabaster^  | 
crynMt  clay,  plumbago,  iron,  and  lead.  The  cattle  are  small  and  deUcate.  The 
horses  are  a  degenerate  breed.  The  sheep  of  Zaara,  which  are  bred  here,  are  as 
laiige  as  deer.  Here  are  lions,  panthers,  hysenas,  jackals,  and  other  ferocious  animals. 

The  southern  part  is  sandy,  rather  level,  barren,  and  dried  up  by  the  solar  heat. 
It  contains  a  large  shallow  lake  called  Loodeah,*  which  is  the  Paiua  TriUmia  of  the 
ancients.  The  country  along  the  sea  shore  is  rich  in  olives,  and  contains  many  towns 
and  populous  villages.  But  the  western  part  is  full  of  mountains  and  hiUs,  watered 
by  numerous  rivulets,  with  highly  fertile  banks,  yielding  the  finest  and  most  abundant 
crops.  £ven  the  Mejerda  is  not  navigable  in  summer.  The  generality  of  the  soil 
is  impregnated  with  sea  salt  and  nitre,  and  salt  springs  are  more  plenty  than  fiesh 
ones* 

The  city  of  Tunis  is  one  of  the  first  in  Africa.    It  has  a  haribour  with  |  atf  ttrnk, 
good  fortifications.     The  only  fresh  water  to  be  had  is  rain  water.     This  city 
has  manufactures  of  velvets,  silks,  cloths,  and  red  bonnets,  which  are  worn  by  the 
people.     The  chief  exports  consist  of  woollen  stufis,  red  bonnets,  gold  dust,  lead, 
oils,  and  morocco  leather.     The  most  active  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on  with 
France.     In  no  part  of  Barbaiy  are  the  Moors  so  tolerant  and  so  courteous  as  here. 
The  commercial  spirit  of  ancient  Carthage  seems  to  hover  over  this  locality,  so  long 
the  focus  of  African  civilization  and  power.     The  ruins  of  that  ancient  I  RaiMorcte^ 
city  are  to  the  north-west  of  Tunis.     Her  harbours,  once  the  asylum  of  |  ^^'^^^ 
so  many  formidable  fieets,  seem  partly  filled  up  by  the  falling  in  of  the  ground.    In 
the  south-east  part  are  seen  remains  of  the  moles  by  which  tliey  were  bounded.t 
A  noble  aqueduct  is  still  to  be  seen,  a  monument  of  the  Roman  power,  under  which 
the  second  Carthage  flourished.     The  emperor  Charles  Y.  caused  a  drawing  to  be 
made  of  it,  and  the  design  was  arranged  by  the  celebmted  Titian,  to  serve  as  a  model 
for  some  tapestry  to  be  executed  for  the  Austrian  court]; 

Among  ^e  modem  places  we  may  mention  Barda,  the  Tunisian  Versailles,  being 
the  palace  in  which  the  Bey  resides.  The  Goletta,  a  well  appointed  fortress,  com- 
raaiMls  the  roadstead  of  Tunis,  and  the  entrance  of  a  large  pool',  which  is  scarcely 
navigable  for  boats.  Biserta,  a  fortified  town,  is  sitaated  on  a  lagoon,  which  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  stocked  with  fish,  and  might  be  formed  into  a  magnificent  harbour. 

Porto-Farina,  situated  to  the  north-west  on  the  Mediterranean,  has  an  excellent' 
harbour,  which  has  become  foul  with  rubbish.  The  ancient  Utica,  where  the  younger 
Cato  died  a  voluntary  death,  was  near  this  place. '  Sooza,  a  trad^  town,  built  on  a 
rock,  has  a  castle,  and  a  good  harbour,  on  the  Mediterranean.  Hamamet,  Sfakes, 
and  Gabes,  have  also  harbours  or  roadsteads.  In  the  interior  we  notice  Kairooan, 
a  town  founded  by  the  Arabians,  and  for  some  centuries  the  capita}*  of  Africa.  The 
Mussulmans  boast  of  its  principal  mosque,  supported,  as  they  say,  by  500  granitic 
colurooB.     Foser,  on  Lake  Loodeah,  is  a  great  mart  for  wool. 

The  Bey  of  Tunis  has  sometimes  disputed  with  the  Bey  of  Tripoli  I  ^Mt^em- 
the  sovereignty  of  the  small  state  of  Gadames,  which  is  at  a  distance  in  |  ^""^ 
the  interior,  to  the  south  of  the  lesser  Syrtae.  Gadames  had  once  a  flourishing  trade, 
which  has  declined  since  the  caravans,  in  going  from  Tripoli  to  Tombuctoo,  have 
stopped  at  Agadez,  instead  of  this  place.  All  the  caravans  from  the  interior  bring 
slaves,  ostricli  feathers,  ivory,  amber,  senna  leaves,  and  gold  dust  Gadames  is 
called  by  a  modem  author  Gdamsia.§ 

Proceeding  westward,  we  enter  the  state  of  Algiers.  ||     This  king-  I  smaT  ai. 
dom,  watered  by  the  Shellif  and  the  Wadi-Jiddi,  is  crossed  in  its  southern  |  ^^^^ 

•  Brun's  Afrika,  vi.  p.  329. 

t  Chateaubriand,  Itineraire,  iii.  p.  186,  &c.   Jackaoo,  Hemolr  on  the  Rainfl  of  Carthage. 

^  Fischer  d'Erlacb,  Architecture  Hiatorique,  liv.  iu  Planche  ii.  Vienne,  1721. 

§  Flora  Atlantica,  preface,  p.  2. 

I  A  very  interesting  accoant  of  Algiers,  was  published  in  1826,  by  Mr.  Shaler,  American 
Consul  resident  at  that  place.  According  to  his  account,  the  western  limit  of  Algiers  is  at  a 
place  called  Twunt,  (about  forty  miles  east  of  the  great  river  Mulucha  or  Malva,  and  sixteen 
niinutes  west  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,)  from  whence  to  Taburca  iU  eastern  limit,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  little  river  Zaine,  in  9''  1&  £•  long.,  the  distance  is  about  500  miles.  The  breadth 
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{mit  by  the  chains  of  the  Atlas,  called  Lowat  and  Ammer.    We  have  described 
these  chaanS)  and  mentioned  the  mountain  of  Juijura,  one  of  the  highest  in  Barbary. 

it  aneertaiiiy  the  aorthern  border  of  the  Sahan  never  havhq^  been  deterariaed  by  obeervation. 
The  whole  territory  is  mottntainoua,  but  tbe  natives  say  none  of  the  nunuitaina  are  bald,  tbeir 
aummiu  being  inhabited  by  the  Kabylei»  who  find  there  sufficient  pasturage  for  th^  flocka^ 
and  arable  land  to  subsist  upon.    The  city  of  Algiers,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  reseoibles  a  ahip's 
topsail  on  a  green  field.    The  eountry  enjoys  a  healthy  and  agreeable  temperature,  neither 
oppreasive  in  aommer  or  severe  in  winter,  except  during  the  winds  from  Sahara,  which  blow 
oooaaionally  in  mid-summer  foar  or  five  davs,  woen  the  mereeiy  often  riaea  to  108°.     From 
April  to  September,  the  winds  are  usually  mm  the  eastward,  damp  without  rain;  the  rest  of 
the  year  westerly.    The  season  of  rain  is  from  November  to  April,  aometimes  ezceasive  in 
November  and  December.    The  quantity  of  rain  fallin?  annually  is  24  to  28  inchea.    The  soil 
throughout  is  equally  fertile ;  in  some  placea  black,  and  in  some  red — rarely  is  any  grain  cul- 
tivated but  wheat  and  barley.    The  wheat  ia  of  the  hard  species;    Nothing  is  more  rare  than 
to  find  forest  trees  in  the  plain.    The  onlj  metals  known  to  esiat  at  Algiers  are  iron  and  lead. 
Inexhaustible  mines  of  the  finest  fivssil  salt  abound  in  the  mountains.    The  river  SbelliA*  is 
the  most  considerable;  its  sources  are  in  the  Sahara;  it  approaches  within  50  miles  of  Algiers; 
when  becoming  a  river  of  some  consequence,  it  turns  to  the  west,  parallel  to  the  coast,  and 
disembogues  in  1^  W  £.  long.    There  is  no  other  remarkable  river,  though  there  are  nume- 
rous atreams  which  reach  the  aea.    The  sea  coaat  is  every  where  bold  and  free  from  hidden 
dangers.    Its  only  known  good  harbours  are  Boujaiah  and  the  Gulf  of  Store,  which  are  very 
spacious  and  afford  perfect  shelter  at  all  times.    Bona,  Algiers  and  Uran  have  safe  anchorage 
in  ordinary  times,  but  afford  no  shelter  from  the  northerly  gales,  which  sometimes  in  winter 
blow  with  excessive  fury.    Mr.  Shater  says,  although  the  Barfoary  horses  have  had  orach  repa- 
talion;  he  doea  not  reeollect  having  seen  a  fine  horse  in  Algiers.    In  every  respect  the  horses 
appeared  to  him  inferior  to  those  of  the  United  SUtes.    The  neat  cattle  are  very  small,  and 
the  cows  give  very  little  milk.    The  wool  is  of  good  quality,  and  in  its  unsorted,  unwashed 
state  usually  commands  50  franks  per  English  quintal  in  France  and  Italy.    The  territory  of 
Algiera  is  politically  divided  into  three  provinces — Oran,  the  western;  Titterie,  the  southern ; 
and  CoRStantine,  the  eastern.    Titlerie  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  river  Ifasaafran  in  3** 
1^  E.  lonf^.,  which  separates  it  from  Oran;  and  by  the  river  Boobrak  in  4^  ISf  E.  long^  which 
aeparates  it  from  Constaatine  on  the  east.    The  capital  of  the  kingdom  is  on  the  coaat  of  Tit- 
terie, in  hit.  36^  48'  N.  and  long.  3^  30'  E.,  and  ia  supposed  to  stand  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Icosium.    It  exercises  an  indefinite  jurisdiction,  several  governments  in  the  three  provinces 
depending  directly  upon  it.    It  may  therefore  be  termed  a  fourth  province.  The  cities  except 
the  capital  are  of  little  note.    Tlemaen  has  Allien  into  entire  decay,  and  is  now  supposed 
to  contain  a  population  of  3000  souls.    Oran  contains  about  8000,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  se- 
cond place  in  the  kingdom,  taking  its  advantages  into  view.— Mustiganim,  formerly  a  Mooriih 
city  of  much  importance,  has  fallen  into  entire  decay.— Belididi  is  a  town  of  8  or  10,000  inha- 
bitants.   Median  the  capital  of  Titter'^,  ia  a  town  of  about  the  same  size  and  importance. 
Conatantine  tbe  ancient  Cirta,  and  the  capital  of  the  eastern  province,  is  stated  by  the  natives 
to  contain  25,000  inhabitants.    Bona  oontaina  about  3  or  4000  inhabitants.    Boujaiah  haa  the 
beat  harbour  on  the  coast    It  is  at  present  in  a  atate  of  toUl  deoay,  with  about  2000  inhabi- 
tants, and  known  oajy  as  a  place  where  coarse  pottery  is  made.    Sbershell,  mentioned  by  Dr. 
Shaw  as  of  some  consequence,  has  dwindled  into  total  insignificance.  Mr.  Shaler  from  the  best 
estimate  he  can  make,  thinks  the  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Algiera  is  rather  under  than 
over  one  million  of  souls.  l*he  population  of  the  city  of  Algien  appears  to  have  been  greatly 
ezi^ggerated  by  all  who  have  attempted  to  describe  it.    Mr.  S.  does  not  estimate  it  at  more 
than  50,000. 

Islamism  is  the  only  religion  of  the  country,  and  no  other  is  tolerated  except  the  Jewiah.— 
The  hinguages  spoken  at  Algiers  are  Turkish,  Arabic,  Hebrew  and  the  Showiah,  that  of  the 
independent  mountaineers,  which  there  is  strong  reason  for  believing  to  be  an  ancient  and 
original  language.  The  Turkiah  ia  that  of  the  government,  the  Arabic  &e  predominant  tongue. 
The  Lingua  Friftica,  a  barbaroua  compound,  is  the  medium  of  commumcation  between  the 
foreigners  and  natives.  The  Deys  of  Algiers,  though  now  elected,  continued  to  be  appointed  by 
the  forte  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  government  consiata  of  a 
Dey^  and  a  Divan  indefinite  in  point  of  number,  and  composed  of  the  ancient  military  who  are 
or  have  been  commanders  of  corps.  It  is  in  fact  a  military  republic,  with  a  chief  elective  for 
life.  The  exclusive  right  of  filling  all  offices  of  trust,  honour,  or  profit,  is  reserved  to  the 
Janissaries.  The  Divan  electa  the  Dty,  and  deliberates  on  aach  affairs  as  he  choosea  to  lay 
before  tlicm. 

Sioce  the  late  removal  of  the  residence  of  the  Dey,  into  the  ciudel,  the  Divan  may  be  re- 
garded  aa  a  dead  letter  in  the  constitution.  The  Dey  appoints  his  own  ministers ;  and  these 
ministers  with  the  Dey,  are  tbe  real  government,  free  of  any  control  by  the  Divan.  The  title 
of  Dey  Is  hardier  known  in  Algfiers,  and  is  used  only  by  foreigners.  It  is  probably  a  nick- 
name, meaning  in  Turkish  ••  uncle.*'    His  ordinary  title  is  Bashaw. 

In  times  of  prosperity,  Algiers  sends  to  the  Grand  Seignor,  once  in  three  yean,  a  present 
amounting  sometimes  to  half  a  million  of  dollars.  In  return  the  l»orte  usually  sends  them  a 
vessel  of  war  with  military  and  naval  stores,  and  gives  them  permission  to  leemit  ia  iU  domi- 
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This  dlisin  is  about  twonty-two  miles  long  fretn  north-east  to  80iith*west:  the  chains 
of  Wannoogah  and  of  Auross  form  the  continuation  of  it  to  the  east.     Full  of  rocks 

nions.  The  Alg^erines  hare  not  always  retpected  the  Ottoman  fixg^  although  the  aoleran  intnT^ 
htion  of  the  Uey  never  takes  place  till  the  recognition  of  the  Grand  Seizor  is  received. 
But  this  is  never  refused.  The  three  provinces  are  governed  by  Beys  appointed  by  the  Dey, 
and  each  province  is  taxed  in  a  specific  sum,  which  is  paid  semi-annuaHy  into  the  publie  trea- 
sury. Each  vi»t  of  the  Beys  of  Oran  and  Constantine  cost  those  governors  in  expenses^ 
bribes,  8ic.  not  less  than  300,000  dollar^  no  part  of  which  goes  into  the  trcasurj.  These 
visits  are  required  to  be  once  every  three  lunar  years,  and  are  very  splendid.  l*he  officers  of 
the  regency  receive  no  salairbut  their  pay  and  rations  as  Janiisaries.  They  depend  on  their 
various  extortions  for  what  they  want  beyond  these.  ' 

A  general  system  of  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of  the  country,  except  a 
few  artielci  which  constitute  monopolies,  has  reduced  the  kingdom  to  a  most  deplorable 
state. 

The  corps  of  Turks  has  in  latter  times  seldom  exceeded  5000,  and  at  this  time  is  pi^bably 
under  4000.  The  navy  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  In  .this  service  native  Akrerines 
may  rise  to  the  highest  rank.  The  sons  of  Beys  h^e  in  some  iitstances  succeeded  the\r  fathers, 
and  Colories  (sons  of  Turks)  have  been  app^nted  Kaids,  oi^gevernors  of  districts,  probably  ' 
through  corruption,  but  in  coasequence  of  a  revolt  of  a  Bey  of  Oram,  who  in  1814,  marched 
an  army  within  three  leagues  of  Algiers,  it  will  probably  be  neyer  again  permitted.  *  The 
corps  of  Turks  islcept  up  by  recruits  from  the  Levant,  the  sweepings  ^f  prisons,  and  t^e  re-' 
fuse  of  society.  The  pay  of  the  Janissaries  on  their  first  arrival  harnly  exceeds  half  a  dollar 
per  month,  but  is  g^dually  increased  to  ei^ht  dollars.  Though  the  Turka  are  essentially  sol- 
diers, part  of  them  are  separated  into  a  civil  division,  termed  the  corps  of  Khodg^as,  writers, 
which  enjoys  superior  privileges,  and  fUmishes  writers  to  the  public  offices.  The  Turks  are  a 
pbin,  prudent,  sensible  people.  In  genemi  their  word  may  be  relied  on,  and  in  the  common 
intercourse  of  life  they  are  courteous,  friendly  and  humane,  btit  in  their  political  career  have 
all  the  ferocity  of  barbarians.  Taverns  are  kept  by  Jews,  where  the  indulgence  ef  the  l^urkisli 
soldiery  in  wine  and  spirits  is  connived  at  on  conditien  that  no  seanmilo^  scenes  are  exhibited. 
The  constraint  under  which  the  Janissaries  are  held  is  evidently  irksome^ and  they  desert 
whenever  they  can. 

The  Colories,  or  sons  of  Turks,  are  believed  te  exceed  20,000.  They  have  no  sympathies 
with  the  Turks,  and  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  clasMlisUnet  from  the  general  population. 

Since  1815,  the  government  has  derived  no  benefit  from  pillage.  If  the  taxea  were*  col- 
lected with  the  good  faith  under  which  the^  are  assc^4  they  would  not  only,  be  light  but 
affbnl  a  more  abundant  provision.  Oppression  has  depepulated  the  eountry,  by  driving  the 
inhabitants  from  the  fertile  plains  into  less  accessible  positions  in  the  mountains,  and  (he  bor- 
ders of  the  desert,  and  evidently  tends  to  the  extinguishment  of  this  government. 

The  receipts  into  the  treasury  in  1822,  were  in  Spanish  dolUrs,  434,000 

Expenditures, 859,000 

•^  - 

Leaving  a  balance  against  the  treasury  of    .  425,000 

But  the  regency  receives  annually  from  variooa  Sheiks  and  Beys  200,000  measures  of  wheat 
and  20,000  measures  of  barley.  • 

The  military  establishment  consists  of  15>000  men  including  Turks,  Colories  and  Arabs.  Tlie 
two  former  infantij,  the  latter  cavalry.  In  this  army  a  ltf||e  part  is  merely  enrolled,  and  doing 
duty  only  by  rotation ;  there  is  nothing  that  can  be  calleabrganixation  or  discipline,  and  they 
are  the  most  inefficient  body  ever  put  under  arnu. 

The  government  maintains  constantljf  in  service  about  9000  seamen,  which  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency may  be  increased  to  6000.  Their  vessels  as  ships  of  war  are  contemptible  The  sea- 
men nave  little  skill,  and  the  desperate  intrepidity* for  which  they  have  hadf  credit  is  purely 
gratuitous  and  without  any  foundation.  Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  S baler  sayp,  the  power  of  Al- 
giers is  utterly  insignificant  Since  the  attack  by  the  British  and  Uutch  in  1816,  a  battery  of 
36  heavy  cannon  haa  been  constructed  opposite  the  mole  head,  which  rakes  the  position 
taken  by  Lord  Exmouth's  fleet ;  but  as  vessels  may  be  anchored  in  the  bay  without  the  range 
of  cannon  shot,  the  city  may  be  bombarded  with  complete  effect. 

Algiers  on  the  land  side  is  nearly  defenceless.  The  several  expeditions  against  it  have  landed 
in  the  bay  to  the  eastward.  This  discovers  an  unpardonable  ignorance ;  for  all  the  means  of 
defence  are  concentrated  there.  Any  force  might  be  landed  in  the  fine  bay  of  Sidi  Perrajh 
witliout  opposition,  whence  by  a  single  march  they  might  arrive  upon  the  heights  which  com- 
mand tho  Castle  del  Emperador,  the  walls  of  which  could  be  scaled  or  breached  in  a  short 
time.  This  position  being  mastered,  batteries  might  be  established  on  a  height  commanding 
the  citadel.  On  this  height  formerly  stood  a  fortress,  which  the  government  destroyed,  be- 
cause it  commanded  the  citadel  and  of  course  the  city.  There  istio  eity  in  the  world  with  a 
more  vigilant  police,  or  where  there  is  better  security  for  person  and  property  than  in  Algiers. 
The  property  of  a  native  who  is  passive  in  political  revolutions,  is  as  well  protected^here  as  in  ' 
any  other  country.  Algiers  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  richest  cities  in  the  worid  in 
metallic  wealth.  The  widow  of  Aclimet  Pashaw,  with  whom  the  United  States  concluded  the 
first  peacet  lately  died  with  a  fortuneof  sevar^l  millions  of  dollars.  The  heirs  of  his  successor 
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and  precipiceB,  (hey  arc  covered  with  spow  for  more  than  nine  months,  perhafw  the 
whole  year. 

potMM  re«]  estate  wortli  half  a  million.  Doth  these  chieft  were  publidv  executed.  It  ia  aui^ 
posed  that  the  Dey  Ali  Khadgia,  not  many  years  since»  removed  into  the  citadel  fifty  milHoiis 
<»r  dollars  specie  belonginf^to  the  public  treasury. 

Ttie  inhabitanti  are  a  mixed  race ;  few  surpass  them  in  beauty  of  conBguration,  and  their 
features  are  remarkably  expressive,  whilst  their  complexions  are  .hardly  diu'ker  than  those  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  South  of  Spain.  Their  finest  women  are  in  the  wane  at  twenty-five, 
when  ihey  are  often  iprandmothers.  Mr.  Shaler  never  remarked  any  thin^^  in  the  character  of 
the  people  that  discovered  extraotdinary  bigotry,  fanaticism,  or  hatred  of  those  who  profess  a 
different  religion. 

The  sciences  art  unknown  or  disregarded  in  Algiers.  No  pretension  is  made  to  the  healing 
art  beyond  charihs  snd  amulets.  Several  of  the  naval  captains  have  learnt  from  foreigners  to 
determine  the  latitude  by  a  meridian  observation,  and  have  translated  the  neceaaary  tables. 
Their  usual  practice  >vhen  they  go  out  of  the  Straits,  is  to  impress  some  person  capable  of 
directing  their  route. 

School^ are  numerous,  whefo  hoys  of  five  and  six  years  of  sge  and  upwards,  are  taught  to 
read  and  write,  and  it  is  probable  their  pActice  is  the  origin  of  the  Lancasterian  system. 
These  people  stand  on  the  brink  of  eivilization,  and  might  be  easily  led  to  it.  AJgerines  are 
generally  contented  with  one  wif%  The  natui^  of  the  government  haa  had  a  silent  and  sure 
effect  in  favour  of  the  sex,  and  the  women  are  less  slaves  to  their  husbands  than  to  custom  aod 
long  received  notions  Af  deenrum.  On  the  celebration  of  marriages,  the  female  relatiTea  and 
friends  assemble  an4  enjoy  themselves  during  several  days,  to  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the 
men,  who  sre  driven  out  of  the  hduse  or  compelled  to  hide  themselves. 

The  Jews  are  about  5000^  who  have  the  free  exerciae  of  their  reli^on,  and  are  governed  by 
their  own  laws  in  eivtl  cases  by  a  chief  of  their  own  nation  appointed  by  the  Bauaw.  They 
are  the  only  dealers  in  money  sad  exchaa^ 

The  streets  «f  Algiers  are  mere  alleys,  in  most  of  which  two  persons  on  horseback  would 
find  it  difficult  to  pass  withftuta-shock}  but  they  are  paved  and  kept  clean.  There  iaooe  ctieet 
where  two  carts  might  pass  with  care.  The  public  buildings  consist  of  nine  large  Bioeque%  and 
a  number  «f  minor  places  of  worship ;  five  barracks;  three  colleges ;  five  bsgnioa,  where  for- 
merly Christian  slaves  were  conBned  t  several  open  bazars  or  market  places  t  and  the  old  palace. 

The  Citadel,  now  the  residence  of  the  J)ey,is  an  immense  fortified  enclosure,  occupying  all 
the  superior  part  of  the  city,  and  one  tenth  of  ita  auperficiea.  It  contains  a  grand  mosque, 
severs!  palacevsnd  accommodations  fo^  large  garrison. 

The  Coral  fishery  on  the  eaatem  coi^t,  with  the  export  trade  of  Bona,  is  farmed  to  France 
for  30,000  dollars  annually.  In  consequence  of  the  prohibition  of  exporting  oil  and  grain 
there  is  never  a  surplus.  In  1819,  such  was  the  scarcity,  that  50,000  bushels  of  wheat  were 
imported. 

The  duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  merchandise  are  fixed  at  five  per  centum,  and  dou- 
hie  this  amount  when  importe4by  Jews,  and  by  foreigners  who  have  no  stipulation  by  tieaty. 

Imports  in  1822, gl,200,000 

Exports, 273,000 

The  balance  of 927,000  ia  remitted 

annually  in  gold  and  silver. 

The  plsin  of  Matijah,  the  eastern  part  of  which  is  conHguous  to  Algiers,  is  one  of  tht  most 
valuable  expanses  or  territory  in  the  world.  It  contains  about  1000  square  miles,  ia  watted 
by  innumerable  springs  and  streamy  and.  is  capable  of  subsisting  a  greater  population  than 
any  territory  of  its  size  ^n  earth. 

The  Biscaries  inhabit  the  southern  region,  or  the  borders  of  the  Sahara,  south  of  the  great 
aalt  marsh  called  the  Schott.  They  are  a  swarthy,  serious  people,  difiering  much  in  appear- 
sace,  spirit,  and  manners  from  the  other  African  tribes.  They  are  the  most  quiet  subjects  of 
the  Kegency.  They  are  a  quiescent  faithful  peop^,  are  employed  as  confidential  servants, 
have  the  monopoly  of  the  bake  bouses,  sre  the  only  porters  and  labourers  on  the  public  works. 
Blindness  sppears  to  be  an  infirmity  of  this  little  nation. 

The  Hozabis  inhabit  a  district  of  the  desert  20  days  journey  of  s  caravan,  south  of  Algiers, 
at  least  five  days  soutli  of  the  regency  without  water.  Mr.  Shaler  says  there  is  no  ascerui'niog 
the  distance,  as  some  persons  have  told  him  it  was  forty  days*  journey.  There  sre  hre  districu 
of  this  nstion^Gordica,  Berigun,  Wargala,  Engoussa,  and  Nadeam.  Hajor  Henners  map  does 
not  correspond  with  Mr.  Shaler's  information,  unless  a  daya.  journey  be  reduced  to  15  miles. 
They  are  independent  of  the  Regency  of  Algiers.  The  Mozabis,  in  exchange  for  foreign 
goods,  import  into  Algiers  gold  dust,  ostrich  feathers,  camels,  and  dates.  Thev  bring  dates  of 
the  choicest  quality,  consisting  of  a  single  cluster  weighing  from  6  to  10  pounds,  in  dried  goat 
skins.  A  Thaleb  of  this  people  told  Mr.  Shaler  that  the  Tuarics  were  a  ferodous  nation  of 
robbers. 

^  The  Kabyles  are  most  deserving  of  attention  of  any  people  in  this  northern  portion  of  Africa. 
They  have  always  maintained  their  independence.  They  are  also  called  Uerebers  or  Brabers, 
and  are  probably  remnants  of  the  Numidico  Mauritanians,    They  are  of  light  complexions. 
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According  to  M.  Desfontaines,*  the  territory  of  Algiers,  with  the  ex«  I  soiimidp«o- 
ccption  of  the  parts  bordering  on  the  desert,  is  less  sandy  and  more  |  •''"•*«^ 
fertile  than  that  of  Xunis.  He  found  the  climate  more  temperate,  the  mountains  higher 
and  more  numerous,  the  rains  more  plenty,  the  springs  and  streams  more  frequent, 
the  vegetation  more  active  and  more  diversified.  The  mountains  arrest  the  clouds 
that  come  from  the  north,  and  condense  them  by  means  of  the  snows  which  cover 
their  summits,  so  that  they  fall  down  in  rain.  There  are  many  rivers  and  salt  springs, 
and  near  the  lake  called  Marks  there  is  a  mountain  of  rock  salt.  Several  mineral 
springs  are  known.  Earthquakes  are  frequent,  but  not  disastrous.  There  is  a  sandy 
plain  which  the  Moors  call  Shott  or  Shatt,  which  is  Sometimes  inundated,  and  re- 
ceives five  small  rivers. 

According  to  Mr.  Shaw,  the  boundary  of  this  state,  with  that  of  Mo-*  |  BomidtriM. 
rocco,  is  Mount  Trara,  which  lies  north  and  south^i  formiil^  with  its  northern  cxtre* 
mity  Cape  Hone,  called  by  the  inhabitants  Hunein  or  Mellack:  others  |  Diviifani. 
extend  it  to  the  little  river  of  Mulloia  or  Malva.  It  is  a  matter  of  little  moment,  as 
the  country  which  lies  between  these  two  states  is  the  desert  of  Angara,\a  sandy 
country,  which  appears  to  be  still,  as  in  the  Unfe  of  Leo  Africanus,  the  aRode  of  lions, 
ostriches,  and  Arabian  robbers,  who  plunder  every  defenceless  traveller.  On  the 
south  the  state  of  Algiers  extends  no  farther  than  the  river  Wali*Jiddi.  'it  is  divided 
into  four  provinces,  Mascara  in  the  west ;  the  province  of^Algi^rs :  Titeri'  to  the 
south  of  it ;  and  Constantino,  which  is  most  easterly,  and  conterminous  with  Tunis. ' 

The  country  of  Zab,  in  the  south,  mhabiled  by  Arabs  or  nomadic  Beri)ers,  yields 
a  very  doubtful  obedience  to  the  authority  of  Algiers,  Ihe'  southevr  limils  of  which 
are  uncertain,  and  lost  in  the  desert '  •  ' 

The  city  of  Algiers,  which  contains  a  population  4lf  80,000  st>uls,  |  cktof  aii^. 
rises  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre  at  the  extremity  of  a  fortified  anchoring  ground^ 
which  hoii^ever  is  not  safe  in  a  north  wind.  The  numerous  and  handsome  country 
scats  scattered  over  an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  among  groves  of  olive,  cit/bn,  and  ba- 
nana trees,  present  a  rural  and  peaceful  landscape,  vety  dissimilar  in  ■  character  to  a 
nation  of  pirates.t  In  the  province  of  Algiers  the  city  of  Shersel,  the  ancient  Ce- 
sarea,  exhibits  its  ruins  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain  covered  with  orchards.  On4he 
coast  of  the  province  of  Mascara,  we  find  Mostagan,  a  large  town;  I  ixmniarthe 
Arseoo,  a  harbour  from  which  grain  is  exported ;  and  Oran,  a  fortress  |  Cucuib 
long  occupied  by  the  Spaniards,  who  restored  it  to  the  A>erines,  resertiog  to  them- 
selves the  fort  of  Marsal-kibir,  so  situated  as  to  command  a  large  and  good  ancho- 
rage. Telemsen  is  always*  the  chief  city  of  the  interior,  although  the  governing  bey 
has  established  his  residence  at  Mascara,  a  fortified  plhce.  At  Telemsen  there  ave 
some  woollen  manufactures.     Among  the  nonrnde  tribes  of  this  province,  the  Beni- 

with  hur  nearly  flaxen,  re.ieinbling  rather  the  peasants  of  the  North  of  Europe  than  AfrieaM. 
Mr.  Shaler  has  seen  some  of  the  faireat  eomplexiona  with  light  flaxen  hair.  The  Kabylea  in- 
habit the  mountains  to  their  highest  aummitSt  and  never  descend  into  the  plains  but  for  the 
purposes  of  war  or  adventure.  The  Kabylea  constitute  the  moat  numerous  clasif  of  the  Alge- 
rine  population.  ^ 

The  Beni  Abbasa  command  the  passes  in  the  mountains  between  Algiers  and  Constantine* 
and  are  alone  capable  of  coping  with  aH  the  force  of  the  Regency.  The  Kabylea,  althoo|th 
profeiring  Mahometaniam  when  at  Algiers,  are  not  required  to  d&  ao  when  at  home.  Altbou^ 
I>r.  Shaw  aays  they  apeak  a  language  called  the  8billab»  or  Showiab,  Mr.  Shaler  could  not  find 
that  those  terms  are  now  known  at  alL 

The  basis  of  the  Algerine  metallic  currency  is  the  measoon,  a  small  stiver  coin,  sixty  of 
which  are  equal  to  a  Spanish  dollar.  The  messoon  ia  divided  into  twenty-nine  asperos,  a  small 
base  coin  resembling  blta  of  tin.  The  gold  coins  are  the  aequin  of  108  measoona ;  the  half 
>^(un ;  and  the  mahboob  of  73  mesaoona. 

On  the  2d  of  March,  1835,  at  half  paat  9  A.  M.  a  vciy  aevere  ahock  of  an  earthquake  was 
f<Klt  at  Alters,  and  was  followed  by  others  in  the  space  of  48  hours,  which  totally  destroyed 
^e  town  oi  Belidah,  not  leaving  a  single  dwelling  standing.  Pew  of  its  inhabitants  escaped. 
According  to  the  most  moderate  reports  10,000  persons  perished. 

The  authentidty  of  the  infotmation  in  this  note,  will  it  is  hoped,  apolegiae ifor  ita  length; 
^*Pecially  as  the  author  of  the  principal  work  has  been  Mef  on  the  subject  of  Ateiera. 

Phil.  Eft. 

*  Flora  Atlantica,  preface,  p.  2. 

t  H^enstreit,  dans  BemouiUi,  CoUect.  dea  Voyages,  ix.  p.  323. 
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Ammer  had  in  a  ^eat  lOoaBure  adopted  the  language  and  namiera  oi  Uie  Bpsniard^ 
of  Oran. — In  the  province  of  Titeii  is  the  town  of  Bleda,  occupying  a  cheerful 
or  Comma*  I  situation.  It  contaioe  some  independent  tribes. — The  province  of  Coo- 
^'^  I  stantine,  governed  by  a  very  powerful  bey,  abnost  forma  an  independent 

state.  On  the  coast  we  have  the  town  of  Boogia,  with  a  good  harbour,  where  the 
mountaineers  sell  ship  timber,  iig8,and  eil;  CooUoo,  which  exports  cowhides;  Bona, 
in  a  country  so  rich  in  oUves,  lemons,  jujubes,  figs,  and  other  fruit,  that  they  are  suf- 
fered to  rot  on  the  trees ;  and,  lastly,  La  Calle,  ktely  the  station  of  a  French  com- 
mercial company,  the  chief  object  of  which  was  the  coral  fishery.  The  interior 
contains  the  towns  of  Tubneh,  Messila,  Medrashem,  with  the  tomb  of  Syphax. 
There  is  also  Tifseh,  a  place  fortified  to  cover  the  frontier  on  the  side  of  Tunis, 
and  the  eapital  Constantine,  containing  nearly  100,000  souls,  and  adorned  with  many 
fine  remfins  of  Roman  larchitecture.  A  short  way  from  this  city,  the  petiifying 
springs,  called  the  enchanted  battls,  form  small  pyramids  by  the  deposition  of  calca- 
reous earth  with  which  their  waters  are  impregnated.  The  Coocps  and  Bem-Abbes, 
in  the  vietnity  of  Boogia ;  the  Henneishas,  on  the  Tunisian  frontier,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  M^etda,  are  tfle  powerful  tribes  oC  Kabyls,  who  yield  to  the  bey  of  Constan- 
tine an  obedience  equally  precarious  with  that  which  he  yields  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers. 
In  the  mountains  of  ;\uress,  the  romantic  traveller,  Mr.  Bruce,  says  he  met  with  a 
tribe  dis^guish^d  by  ft  white  complexion  and  red  hair,  whom  he  believed  to  be  a 
remnant  of  the  Vandals.*    They  mark  their  foreheads  with  a  Greek  cross. 

The  country  of  Zab,  watered  by  the  river  £1-Djidid,  which  loses  itself  in  a 
marsh,  supportawith  much  difficulty  its  inhabitants,  who  are  called  Biscaris.  It  b  a 
desert,  containing  som#  scattered  groves  of  ddte  trees.  The  countries  of  Wadrcag 
and  Guargala  in  the  south,  a^  of  Sobair  and  Tegorarin  in  the  west,  aeem  to  belong 
to  independent  Berbers. 

hOuMmam.  I  In  Algiers  there  are  about  14,  or  16,000  Turks.  The  remainder  of 
the  populaion  consists  of  Colorisi  or  Kulogloos,  Jews,  Moors,  Arabian  shepherds, 
negro  slaves,  and  Christians,  part  of  whom,  till  lately,  were  in  a  state  of  slavery, 
part  free.  The  Coloris,  or  Kulogloos,  are  the  posterity  of  Turks,  by  Moorish  and 
negro  women.  They  hold  a  middle  rank  between  the  Moors  and  Turks.  Thoj 
occupy  some  offices,  but  not  the  highest ;  many  of  them  are  very  rich.  They  difior 
little  from  the  Turks  in  figure,  and  a  mutual  jealousy  subsists  between  these  tiro 
classes.  The  government  is  both  despotic  and  aristocratic.  The  army,  which  is 
composed  of  Turks,  chooses,  the  Dey,  or  Sovereign,  whose  arbitrary  power  seems 
to  be  mitigated  by  the  principal  officers  composing  the  Divan,  the  members  of  which 
are  chosen  from  the  oldest  warriors.  The  army  consists  of  about  6500  Turks ;  but 
during  war,  and  when  the  Ck>loris  are  armed,  Uie  city  of  Algiers  can  send  16,00<) 
men  into  the  field.  The  revenues  raised  in  the  three  provinces,  from  taxes  on  the 
Jews  and  Christians  of  Algiers,  from  4he  government  monopoly  of  grain,  the  sale 
and  ransom  of  prisoners,  and  confiscations,  amount  to  a  million  and  nine  thousand 
Algcrine  pi^ters.  The  sciences  and  arts  here  are  in  a  most  deplorable  state.  The 
Algerines  are  even  indifferently  skilled  in  ship-building,  and  their  compass  is  only 
marked  with  eight  points.  The  chase  is  with  them  an  interesting  occupation.  In 
autumn,  and  in  winter,  fifty  or  sixty  persons  join  together  to  hunt  the  lion,  the  leopard, 
and  other  ferocious  animals. 

Kmpire  of  I  The  empire  of  Morocco  is  a  remnant  of  the  great  African  monarchies*, 
••"""^  I  founded  by  the  Arabs.  The  d3masty  of  the  Aglabites,  whose  capital  at 
one  time  was  Kaironan,  and  more  lately  Tunis,  and  that  of  the  Edrisites,  which  re- 
sided at  Fez,  were  subjugated  by  the  Fatimites,  who  afl^wards  being  occupied  with 
the  conquest  of  Egypt,  allowed  their  western  possessions  to  be  usuiped  by  the  Zei- 
rites,  who  were  succeeded  by  the  Hamadians  and  the  Abuhafsians  in  the  provinces 
of  Tunis  and  Constantine.  But  in  the  western  extremity,  a  prince  of  the  Lerotu- 
naas,  a  tribe  belonging  to  the  Great  Desert,  at  present  unknown,  chose  for  the 
reformer  of  his  people,  their  legislator  and  high  priest,  Abdallah-Ben-Iasin,  an  extra- 
ordinary person,  who  lived  on  water,  game,  and  fiah,  but  who  married  and  divorced 

*  Bruce's  Travels. 
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many  women  every  month.  This  artful  fanatic  created  a  sect  marked  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  furious  zeal,  and  always  extremely  ambitious  and  enterprising,  called  the 
Ahnoravidcsy  or  more  properly  Morabeth.  It  issued  from  the  desert  like  I  The  Aimoni. 
a  fiery  hurricane,  tht-catouing  by  turns  Africa  and  Europe.  The  su-  |  ^'****' 
prcme  head  of  these  conquering  zealots  took  the  title  of  Emir-al-J^lumenim,  or 
Prince  of  the  Faitliful.  In  1052,  Abutasfin  built  the  city  of  Morocco,  or  Merakash. 
Joosooph  invaded  and  subjugated  the  finest  part  of  Spain.  At  tlie  same  time  the 
religious  and  political  rule  of  the  Morabeths  extended  over  Algiers,  the  Great  De- 
sert, Tombuctoo,  and  other  towns  of  Soodan ;  but  new  sectaries  of  a  more  austere 
character,  the  Mooahcdes  or  Almohads,  that  is,  the  Unitarians,  conquered  in  1146 
the  great  empire  of  Mogreb,  or  the  west  Though  less  fortunate  in  Spain,  they 
extended  their  power  in  Africa  as  far  as  Tripoli.  Their  princes  took  the  title  of 
£mir-aI-Mumenim,  and  even  that  of  Caliph.  Ailcr  the  lapse  of  a  century,  intestine 
discords  laid  tho  Almohads  open  to  the  successful  attacks  of  several  rivals,  among 
whom  were  tho  Merinites,  who  took  possession  of  the  kingdom  of  Fez  and  Mo- 
rocco. This  dynasty,  more  bent  on  retaining  than  on  extending  its  possessions, 
made  no  efibrt  to  re-establish  the  great  empire  of  Mogreb.  In  1547,  a  Sherif,  or 
descendant  of  Mahomet,  put  a  period  to  the  power  of  the  Merinites.  His  posterity 
still  reigns,  ailor  having  weathered  frequent  revolutions.  ^The  sovereigns  of  Mo- 
rocco conjoin  the  title  of  Sherif  with  that  of  Sultan. 

The  State  of  which  we  have  now  traced  the  origin,  still  embraces  a  |  'BomMiaric*. 
territory  of  500,, or  550  miles  in  length,  and  420  in  breadth,  almost  as  large  as  Spain, 
even  when  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  cultivated  parts  of  the  provinces  of  Scgel- 
mesias,  Tafilet,  and  Darah,  situated  near  Mount  Atlas.  All  travellers  join  in  prais- 
ing the  fertiUty  of  the  kingdoms  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  the  one  of  which  is  situated 
to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the  west  of  the  Atlas.  This  fertility,  how-  |  Pmduciioni. 
ever,  seems  to  bo  confined  to  those  parts  in  wiiich  sufiicient  supplies  of  water  co- 
operate with  the  goodness  of  the  soil,  and  the  heat  of  tho  clunate.  Though  the 
inhabitants  almost  entirely  neglect  cultivation,  fruit  and  grain  are  produced,  not  only 
in  quantities  sufficient  for  the  wants  of  tlie  people,  but  also  for  exportation.  ]^o- 
rocco  supplies  a  part  of  Spain  with  these  necessaries  of  life.  The  principal  grain  is 
wheat.  Barley  is  also  abundant.  It  comes  into  ear  in  the  month  of  March.  Oats 
grow  spontaneously.  Tho  olive  in  its  best  state,  the  citron,  the. orange,  and  the  cot- 
ton tree,  cover  tho  hills.  In  tlie  sandy  plains,  the  Moors,  by  dint  of  irrigation,  rear 
a  variety  of  pulse,  melons,  and  cucumbers.  Many  varieties  of  the  vine  succeed  in 
the  northern  provinces.  The  forests  are  full  of  oaks,  with  sweet  acorns,  cork  trees, 
cedars,  arbutuses  and  gum  trees.  The  minerals  are  neglected  ;  copper,  tin,  and  an- 
timony are  found ;  but  they  aro  only  worked  superficially.*  The  climate,  excepting 
for  three  months  in  summer,  is  very  pleasant,  but  the  dreadful  hot  wind  of  the  desert 
prevails  for  fifteen  days,  or  three  weeks,  before  tho  rainy  season,  which  commences 
in  September.  At  this  time  tho  rains  are  not  constant  Much  snow  falls  in  the 
valleys  of  Mount  Atlas. 

The  rivers  are  shallow,  and  generally  have  a  bar  at  their  mouth,  which  |  uiten. 
prevents  the  entrance  of  largo  vessels.     The  largest  rivers  are  the  Midluia  which 
Hows  into  tho  Mediterranean ;  tli^  Subu ;  tlie  Morbeia,  or  Ommirabec,  and  tho 
Tcnsif  which  fall  into  the  Atlantic. 

Without  bewildering  ourselves  in  the  labyrintli  of  the  topography  of  the  provinces, 
wo  shall  take  notice  of  the  principal  cities.     Fez,  the  capital  of  the  king-  I  cities  or  iiie 
dom  of  that  name,  is  conspicuous  among  the  African  cities  for  its  ancient  |  fS?^ 
literary  renown.     The  passion  for  study,  however,  is  now  extinct.     It  has  preserved 
some  manufactures  of  silk,  wool,  and  red  morocco ;  it  has  an  active  trado,  and  is  said 
to  contain  a  population  of  30,  or  according  to  others,  60,000  souls.     Mequinez,  in 
the  plain  to  the  west  of  Fez,  has,  on  account  of  its  salubrious  climate,  been  fre- 
quently selected  as  a  place  of  residence  for  the  Sultan.     On  the  coast  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  fortresses  of  MeUlla,  of  Pennon-de-Vclez,  and  of  C/Cuta,  possessions  of  ^ 
little  use  to  Spain,  are  memorials  of  the  attempts  which  the  Christians  have  made  to 

*  Jackson's  Account  of  Morocco.    Uout's  Relation  du  Maroc 
Vol.  II.— 3  S 
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invade,  in  their  turn,  the  territories  of  lelamiBin.  In  Tetuan,  a  town  of  20,000  mnAt^ 
(he  houses  are  generally  two  stories  high,  and  good,  but  Uie  streets  are  extremely 
narrow  and  gloomy.  Their  mode  of  building  is  to  make  a  large  wooden  case  for  the 
wall,  or  for  a  part  of  it,  into  which  they  put  the  mortar,  and  when  it  is  dry  the  case  is 
removed.  The  roofs  are  flat,  and  the  women,  who  live  in  the  higher  apartmenu, 
walk  along  them  in  paying  their  mutual  visits.  The  women  are  so  handsome,  and 
at  the  same  time  so  susceptible,  that  Mussulman  jealousy  has  been  obliged  to  pro- 
hibit Europeans  from  settling  in  it*  Tangier,  or  Tandja,  a  town  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  Straits,  has  become  the  residence  of  most  of  the  European  consuls.  Passing 
Cape  Spartle,  we  find  on  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  large  town  of  Lara^, 
or  El-Araish,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Luccas,  which  here  forms  a  port :  Mamera 
on  the  south  side  of  a  number  of  large  lakes,  and  Saleh,  formerly  a  sort  of  piratical 
republic,  now  a  commercial  town,  the  residence  of  the  French  consul,  and  separated 
by  the  river  Buragrag  from  the  town  of  Rabat,  or  New  Saleh.  At  Azamor  on  the 
Morbeya,  the  kingdom  of  Fez  ends,  and  that  of  Morocco  begins. 
kSSomJ^  I      '^^^  capital  of  this  kingdom,  and  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  Sultan, 


is  properly  called  Merakash.  It  contains,  according  to  the  best  autho- 
rities, from  20  to  S0,000  inhabitants,  silk,  paper,  and  red  morocco  manafactures, 
large  magazines  of  grain,  built  under  the  directions  of  a  Danish  architect,!  and  numer- 
ous mosques,  one  of  which  had  minarets,  surmounted  with  four  golden  globes,  which 
were  said  to  be  enchanted,  but  which  a  Sheriff  had  courage  enough  to  order  to  be 
reinoved.;(  On  the  coast  we  find  Mazagan,  a  Portuguese  fortress,  which  was  unsuc* 
cessfully  besieged  by  200,000  Moors. — Yaladia,  the  best  situation  for  a  harbour  on 
this  coast,  where  rapid  currents  and  violent  squalls,  render  a  place  of  shelter  a  most 
valuable  object  to  the  seaman : — Safi,  or  Asafi,  a  small  town  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Atlas  : — ^Mogadore,  the  great  emporium  of  the  whole  empire,  regulariy  bailt,  on  plans 
given  by  a  French  engineer,  well  fortified,  and  provided  with  a  haibour,  which,  how- 
ever, like  all  the  rest  on  this  coast,  is  filled  with  sand. — Next  comes  Agadir  ;  and 
lastly,  Santa  Cruz,  the  most  southerly  port  of  Morocco,  situated  in  the  province  of 
Sus,  the  capital  of  which  is  Tarodant,  a  large  inland  town,  and  a  mihtaiy  station  for 
resisting  the  depredations  of  the  nomades. 

TbjjMjojjto  I  Thecities  of  Tafilet,and  Segolmessa  on  the  south-east  of  Mount  Atlas, 
AdM.  I  though  now  little  known,  were  once  very  flourishing  places.     The  cara- 

vans bound  to  Soodan  and  Egypt,  seem  still  to  join  at  the  latter  of  these  places,  or 
at  least  both  pass  through  it.  According  to  Jackson,  Tafilet  possesses  excellent 
woollen  manufactures. 

PopobdoooT  I  The  writer  now  mentioned,  who  officiated  as  British  consul  at  Moga- 
Uancto.  I  dore,  has  given  an  opinion  on  the  population  of  Morocco,  very  diflfcrent 
from  what  is  entertained  by  the  greater  part  of  travellers,  who  represent  this  country 
as  extremely  depopulated,  containing  not  more  than  five  or  six  millions  of  inhabi- 
tants. §  This  author  says  he  has  collected  minute  information  on  this  subject ;  bat 
he  does  not  always  mention  the  precise  sources  from  which  it  is  derived.  He  pro- 
fesses to  have  seen  the  imperial  registers,  in  which  the  names  of  all  taxed  persons 
are  inscribed  ;  but  he  does  not  say  how  these  registers  are  kept,  and  what  evidence 
we  have  of  their  correctness.     The  following  are  the  numbers  which  he  assigns : 


Cities  and  towns  of  the  Empire 936,000 

Kingdom  of  Morocco  and  Fez,  to  the  west  of  Mount  Atlas       -        -  10,300,000 

Nomade  tribes  on  the  north  of  the  Atlas 3,000,000 

Tafilet,  a  kingdom  to  the  east  of  the  Atlas 650,000 

Total  population  of  the  empire 14,886,000 

As  the  whole  surface  of  the  Morocco  states  is  369,380  square  miles,  ||  the  popu- 

•  Ajfrcll,  Lettrca  iur  le  Maroc.  f  Hast,  p.  76—78,  &c. 

♦  Samt-Olon,  quoted  by  Bniyzen  La  Martiniere,  under  the  article  Maroc, 
S  Chenier,  Lampriere,  &c.  he.    See  Bnins,  Afrika,  vi.  p.  60. 

I  Gatlerer's  Geop»pliy,  p.  123,  (GernianO 
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lation  would  average  forty-two  inhabitaQts  to  the  square  mile;  but  it  consists  of  two 
irery  different  countries; — that  which  lies  to  the  west  and  the- north  of  the  Atlas,  and 
that  which  lies  to  the  east  and  the  south.  As  the  latter,  which  gradually  passes  into 
the  desert,  would  only  contain  700,000  persons  on  a  surface  of  134,225  square  miles, 
making  five  or  six  to  each  square  mile,  the  maritime  part,  or  the  kingdom  of  Fez 
aad  Morocco,  would  contain,  on  a  surface  of  201,644  square  miles,  more  than  four- 
teen millions' of  inhabitants,  which  would  make  the  relative  population  amount  to 
seventy  per  square  mile:  a  proportion  perhaps  equal  to  what  exists  in  Spain  or  Tur- 
key, and  which  it  iMiot  easy  to  admit  without  further  inquiring  into  a  country  so  much 
exposed  to  intestine  troubles,  so  ill  governed,  and  so  destitute  of  the  means  of  civili- 
zation. Mr.  Jackson  makes  the  city  of  Morocco  to  contain  270,000  inhabitants, 
and  Fez  380,000, — assertions  too  extravagant  to  require  discussion.  Travellers  of 
excellent  character  give  the  first  of  these  cities  no  more  than  30,000,  and  the  other 
70,000,  and  yet  seem  to  think  it  possible  that  they  exaggerate  them.* 

The  subjects  of  this  empire  are  slaves  to  an  absolute  despot,  and  |  GoTenuMoL 
strangers  to  the  benefits  of  fixed  laws,  their  only  rule  being  the  will  of  the  emperon 
Wherever  this  prince  fixes  his  residence  he  distributes  justice  in  person;  for  this 
purpose  he  generally  holds  a  court  twice,  and  sometimes  four  times  in  the  week,  in 
a  hall  of  audience  called  M'shoire.t  Here  all  complaints  are  addressed  to  him; 
every  person  has  access;  the  emperor  hears  each  individual,  foreigners  or  natives, 
man  or  woman,  rich  or  poor.  Distinctions  of  rank  have  no  induence,  every  person 
being  entitled,  without  hindiance  or  embarrassment,  to  approach  the  common  sove- 
reign. Sentence  is  promptiy  pronounced,  always  with  absolu{e  and  ultimate  deciaon, 
and  for  the  most  part  with  justice. 

With  the  exception  of  tiiese  imperial  audiences,  the  administration  |  Adminiitnitkui. 
under  this  government  is  a  tissue  of  disorder,  rapine^  and  violence.  The  governors 
of  provinces  have  the  tide  of  kalif^  or  lieutenant,  that  of  pasha,  or  of  kaid;'l  and 
combine  the  executive  with  the  judicial  power.  They  only  remit  to  the  judges  some 
complicated  causes*  In  some  of  the  towns,  such  as  Fez,  there  are  kadisy  or  inde- 
pendent judges,  who  are  invested  with  great  powers.  Oppressed  and  harassred  by 
the  sovereign  and  the  courtiers,  all  these  governors  and  judges  oppress  the  people 
in  their  turn.  The  lowest  officer  pillages  legally  in  his  master's  name.  |  CmieondiUoii. 
The  wealth  thus  acquired  falls  in  the  end  into  the  coffers  of  the  sultan,  who,  under 
some  pretext  or  other,  causes  those  who  have  amassed  treasures  to  be  dismissed 
from  office,  accused,  and  condemned.  The  sovereign  can  deprive  a  subject  of  eveiy 
thing  belonging  to  him  except  what  is  strictiy  necessary  to  save  him  from  starvation. 
The  confiscated  sums  are  said  to  pass  into  the  common  treasure  of  the  Mussulmans; 
this  is  all  the  account  of  them  that  is  given.  The  consequences  of  such  a  system 
may  be  easily  conceived.  The  people,  suspicious,  cruel,  and  perfidious,  respect  no 
sort  of  obligations.  Their  universal  aim  is  to  pillage  one  another;  no  confidence^ 
no  social  tie  exists  among  them,  and  scarcely  even  anv  momentary  feelings  of  afibc- 
tion.     The  father  dreads  the  son  and  the  son  detests  the  father. 

The  difierent  religions  which  maintain  the  unity  of  God  are  tolerated.  |  Beiigfams. 
There  are  Roman  Catholic  monasteries  at  Morocco,  at  Mogadore,  at  Mequinez, 
and  Tangier;  but  the  Romish  monks  at  Morocco  and  at  Mequinez  are  closely  watch^ 
ed  and  exposed  to  vexations. §     The  Jews,  who  are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  ex- 
tend even  among  the  valleys  of  the  AUas,  are  treated  with  the  most  revolting  barba^ 
rity.     Their  situation,  civil  and  moral,  in  this  country,  is  a  most  singular  I  sitmcion  or 
phenomenon.     On  the  one  hand,  their  industry,  their  address,  and  their  |  ''*^«^"- 
intelligence,  make  them  masters  of  all  the  trade  and  manufactures.     They  direct  the 
royal  coinage ;  they  levy  the  duties  on  exports  and  imports ;  and  ofHcicUe  as  interpre- 
ters and  men  of  business.  ||     On  the  other  hand,  they  experience  the  most  odious 
vexations  and  the  most  dreadful  usage.    They  are  prohibited  from  writing  in  Arabic, 
.or  even  learning  the  characters,  because  for  them  to  read  the  Koran  would  be  a  pro^ 

*  Hoest,  p.  78  and  84.  f  Chenier  writes  it  Meschouar ;  Hcest,  Moichouar« 

t  Hoeat,  p.  184.    Jackson.  §  Hoest,  p.  161.    I4emprieret  p.  108, 

I  Hpest,  Bdat  p.  144.    Lempri£re»  p.  102, 165. 
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fanatlon.*  Their  women  arc  prohibited  from  wearing  any  green  article  of  dothinj!, 
and  arc  only  allowed  to  veil  onc-lialf  of  the  face.  A  Moor  enters  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogues witliout  ceremony,  and  even  abuses  and  insults  the  rabbins.  In  passini^  a 
mosque,  the  Jews  must  uncover  their  fcet^  and  remove  their  slippers  to  a  respectfu! 
distance.  They  dare  not  be  seen  on  horseback,  or  sit  cross-legged  before  Moors  of 
a  certain  rank.  They  are  often  assailed  by  the  lowest  blackguards  in  the  pubhc 
walks,  who  cover  them  over  with  mud,  spit  in  their  faces,  or  knock  them  down ;  they 
arc  obliged  to  ask  pardon,  and  call  the  person  «di,  or  "sir,**  who,  the  moment  be- 
fore, most  outrageously  maltreated  them-t  Should  a  Jew,  under  any  prorocation, 
raise  his  hand  to  strike  a  Moor,  he  runs  the  risk  of  being  capitally  condemned. 
When  employed  to  work  for  the  court,  the  Jews  receive  no  pay,  and  think  themselves 
happy  if  they  arc  not  beaten.  One  prince,  hhem,  ordered  a  dress  from  a  Jewish 
tailor;  the  dress  when  it  came  did  not  exactly  fit  him;  the  prince  proposed  to  kill  the 
Jew  on  the  spot;  the  governor  of  tho  city  interceded  for  him,  and  ho  got  off  with 
having  his  beard  pulled  out  hair  by  hair.  J  At  Tangier,  an  order  of  goverament  once 
appeared  in  the  middle  of  winter,  that  every  Jew  should  go  bare-footed,  under  tlie 
penalty  of  being  ftim^  «/?  by  the  feet  To  crown  all,  they  are  frequently  condemned 
in  Morocco  to  bo  thrown,  like  Daniel,  into  a  den  of  lions;  but,  as  the  keepers  of  the 
lions  arc  themselves  ,Jcws,  it  is  rarely  that  any  deadly  consequences  ensue.  The 
keepers  use  tho  precaution  to  feed  the  lions  abundantly,  and  not  to  leave  their  coun- 
trymen exposed  longer  to  them  than  a  single  night  § 

Pride  of  the  I  The  Mqors  entertain  the  loftiest  ideas  of  themselves  and  their  conn- 
■***^  I  try.     These  half-naked  slaves  style  the  Europeans  agein^  or  barbarians. 

They  arc  not  altogether  destitute  of  virtues.  A  Moor  never  abandons  himself  to 
despair;  neither  sufferings  nor  losses  can  extort  from  him  a  single  mnrmnr;  to  every 
event  he  submits  as  decreed  by  tho  will  of  God;  and  habitually  hopes  for  better  times. 
The  Moors  admit  of  no  distinction  founded  on  birth;  nothing  except  public  office 
"'"^'^  .  I  confers  rank.  Among  the  points  of  etiquette  which  prevail  at  the  court 
q^tt.  ***"  I  of  tho  princes  of  Morocco,  a  very  singular  one  is  quoted  by  Ae  author 
whom  we  follow.  The  word  death  is  never  uttered  in  presence  of  the  sultao.  Vi'hcn 
it  is  unavoidablo  to  mention  to  his  sovereign  the  death  of  any  person,  it  is  expressed 
by  such  words  as,  "  He  has  fulfilled  his  destiny,'*  on  which  the  monarch  gravely  re- 
marks, "  God  be  merciful  to  him."  Another  point  of  whimsical  superstition  is,  thai 
the  numbers  Jive  and  fifteen  must  not  be  mentioned  in  presence  of  the  prince.(| 
Kevemiet.  |  Mr.  IIo?st  estimates  the  revenues  at  a  million  of  piastres,  the  chiei' 
sources  of  which  are  the  customs  and  the  land  tithes.  Tho  sultan  generally  ama^^ses 
treasure.  The  army,  composed  of  24,000  negroes  and  12,000  Moors,  is  ignorant 
of  discipline  and  BianoBUvring.  Tho  navy  consists  entirely  of  corsiiirs,  which  are 
sometimes  fifty  in  number.  It  is  only  by  tho  position  of  their  country  that  these 
ignorant  and  cowardly  seamen  are  enabled  to  inflict  inconvenience  on  Europeans. 
Export  tiBde.  |  Raw  produco  is  all  that  a  country  so  far  behind  in  civilization  can  ex- 
port. The  following  is  a  list  of  its  exports,  according  to  the  concurring  accounts  of 
travellers:  wool,  wax,  (5000  quintals,)  ox-hides,  morocco-leather,  ivory,  ostrich  fea- 
thers, poultry,  and  egi^s,  (to  the  amount  of  two  millions  of  francs,  or  ;€S3,333,  by 
tho  ports  of  Larache  and  Tangier  alone,  according  to  Lempriere,)  cattle  for  Portu- 
gal, mules  for  the  West  Indies,  gimi  arabic  of  indifferent  quality,  crude  copper, 
almonds,  oil  cTorn^nn^,  used  in  the  man\ifacture  of  Marseilles  soap  ;  various  fniitF, 
imporci.  I  and  wheat,  when  the  exportation  of  it  is  allowed.  The  imports  are  cloths, 
pottery,  Biscayan  iron,  spiccrics,  and  tea ;  also  ship-timber,  which  is  not  to  be  had 
on  the  coast,  though  probably  it  would  be  found  on  Mount  Atlas  if  pains  were  taken 
to  inquire  for  it.  In  1S04  the  exports  from  the  harbour  of  Mogadore  did  not  exceed 
J&i28,000  sterling,  duties  included,  and  the  imports  amounted  to  d6l 50,000.  The 
most  active  part  of  the  trade  of  the  Moroccans  seems  to  be  that  which  they  carr*'  on 
with  Tombuctoo,  by  means  of  a  caravan  which  goes  from  Akka  in  the  province  of 
Darah. 

•  Agrell.  p.  263.    Hoest,  p.  145.  t  Hcert,  p.  143, 209. 

♦  kfp%\\  p.  89.  §  Hcest,  p.  290.  |  Horst,  p.  2^.    AgfeH,  p.  296. 
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Now  that  Vft  have  tak^  our  survey  of  the  whole  of  Barbaiy,  from  the  confines 
of  Egypt  to  the  ^ores  of  the  Atlantic  Ooean,  the  old  routine  of  geographers  should 
bring  us  to  Bildulgerid ;  but  there  is  in  reality  no  such  geographical  divi-  |  Badadgoid. 
sion.  The  name  of  Bdad^l'-Dferidj  or,  the  '^Land  of  Dates/'  falls  under  the  same 
description  with  those  of  Behd-^Tolfol^  '^  the  Pepper  Country,"  and  Bdad-el^Tihrf 
'*  the  Land  of  Gold.''  Such  appellations  cannot  apply  to  a  country  of  definite  limits. 
The  Arabs  gave  the  name  of  the  **  Land  of  Dates,"  to  all  the  countries  situated  on 
the  southern  declivity  of  the  Atlas,  as  far  as  the  Great  Desert.  This  stripe  extends 
from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  Egypt.  It  includes  Darah,  Tafilet,  Sedjelmessa,  Tego- 
Tarin,  Zaby  Guargala^  the  country  of  Totser,  Gadamis,  Fezean,  Aujehth,  and  Sivah.* 
All  these  districts  have  been  already  mentioned  in  their  proper  places :  the  countiy 
of  Totser,  which  belongs  to  Tunis,  and  to  which  Shaw  and  some  others  give  the 
special  name  of  Belad>el-Djerid,  is  properly  the  Kastiliah  of  the  Arabian  geo- 
graphers.! Other  travellers,  with  rather  less  impropriety,  give  the  name  of  Bildul- 
gerid to  the  province  of  Darah  in  the  south  part  of  Morocco. 

The  Great  Desert,  called  in  Arabic  Zahara,  extends,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  term,  from  Egypt  and  Nubia  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  from  the  foot  of 
Mount  Atlas  to  the  banks  of  Niger.    But,  as  Fezzan  and  Agadez,  at  least  according 
to  the  latest  notions,  separate  the  deserts  of  Bilma  and  of  Berdoa  from  the  rest  of 
Zahara,  we  shall  not  at  this  place  take  them  under  our  view.     The  great  desert  of 
the  north-west  of  Africa  seems  to  be  a  table-land  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  covered  with  moving  sands,  and  here  and  there  containing  some  rocky  heights 
and  some  valleys,  where  the  water  collects  and  nourishes  some  thorny  shrubs,  ferns, 
and  grass.];  The  mountains  along  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  are  in  no  continued 
chain,  but  only  in  detached  peaks.  Towards  the  interior  they  lose  themselves  in  a  plain 
covered  with  white  and  sharp  pebbles.    The  sand  hills,  being  frequently  I  soflandnfaie- 
moved  by  the  wind  lie  in  undulating  lines  like  the  sur&ce  of  an  agitated  |  ^'^ 
sea«  At  Tegazza,  and  some  other  places,  a  sal-gem  whiter  than  the  purest  marble,  lies 
in  extensive  strata  under  a  bed  of  rock.§  No  other  mineral  substance  belonging  to  this 
desert  is  mentioned  by  authors;  but,  on  its  southern  margin,  Crolberry  found  masses 
of  native  iron,  his  confused  description  of  which  excites  our  curiosity  without  giving 
any  satisfactory  information.  For  a  great  part  of  the  year  the  dry  heated  |  cKiMte. 
air  has  the  appearance  of  a  reddish  vapour,  and  the  horizon  looks  like  the  fire  of  a 
scries  of  volcanoes.  II     The  rain,  which  falls  from  July  to  October, IT  does  not  extend 
its  precarious  and  momentaiy  blessings  to  all  the  districts.  An  promatic  |  Vcgctuioii. 
plant  resembling  thyme,  the  same  which  bears  the  grains  of  Zahara,  acacias,  and 
other  thorny  shrubs,  nettles,  and  brambles,  constitute  the  ordinary  vegetation  of  the 
desert.     It  is  rarely  that  a  grove  of  date  trees,  or  other  palms,  is  to  be  seen.     The 
forests  of  gum  trees,  (the  Mmo9a  Senegal  of  Linnaeus,)  situated  on  the  extreme 
border  of  the  desert,  seem  to  be  detachments  derived  from  the  vegetation  of  Sene- 
gambia.     Some  monkeys,  and  some  gazelles,  support  themselves  on  |  AnioMk. 
this  scanty  vegetation.     The  ostrich  also  lives  here  in  numerous  flocks,  feeding  on 
lizards  and  snails,  together  with  some  coarse,  plants,  such  as  apoeynunM.''^*^   Lions, 
panthers,  and  serpents,  sometimes  of  enormous  dimensions,  add  to  the  horrors  of 
these  frightful  solitudes.     Ravens,  and  other  birds,  dispute*  with  the  Moorish  dogs 
the  dead  bodies  of  men  and  quadrupeds.     These  animals  live  here  almost  without 
drinking.     The  flocks  consist  of  camels,  goats,  and  sheep.     The  horses,  which  are 
very  rare,  sometimes  receive  milk  to  allay  their  Ihirst,  for  want  of  water.f  | 

The  coast  of  Zahara  contains  some  harbours  and  roadsteads.     Those  |  The  mul 
of  Rio-do-Ouro,  and  of  St.  Cyprian,  are  formed  by  large  creeks,  resembUng  the 

*  Leo  Afrieanus,  p.  623,  edit  EI2. 

t  Abulfeda,  Africa,  p.  25.    Timimi,  qaoted  in  Edrisi,  Hartmann's  edit.  p.  256.    Paulofl^ 
Memorabil.  iii.  p.  239. 
i  Marmol,  Afrique,  iii.  p.  41.    Leo^  Elzeyir'a  edit.  p.  67.  §  Leon,  p.  633. 

I  Rrisson,  Voyage,  p.  24.  35,  36.  (German  edit.) 
1  Follie,  Voyage,  p.  63,  tr.  allem.   Brisson,  p.  45.  161. 

"**  Cailamosto  m  Spreng^el,  Breytrxge,  xi.  p.  112.    Shaw,  p.  453.    Poiret,  i.  p.  280. 
tt  Briason,  p.  161.    Follie,  p.  63,    Compare  with  Leo,  p.  48. 
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mouth  of  rivers.  The  Gulf  of  Ardum,  and  the  FoHendic  loed,  have  eAen  heen 
riaited  by  Europeana.  On  the  aame  line  are  Cq>e  Bojadore,  the  terror  of  the  nari- 
gatora  of  the  middle  age,  and,  down  to  1533,  the  fatal  limit  of  all  aea  Tojrages  in  this 
direction,  and  Cape  Blanco,  which,  according  to  the  moat  probable  opinion,  was  the 
limit  of  l^e  diacoveriea  of  the  Cathaginiana. 

m^JtSpe  I  ^^^  people  called  Mooeelmins,  hve  to  the  north  of  Cape  Bojadore* 
BiuiM.  I  Their  territoriea  are  intermediate  between  Morocco  and  the  desert 
These  people  are  compoaed  of  a  mixture  <^  the  descendants  of  Arabs  and  fugitive 
Moors  from  Morocco.  Their  lands  are  not  destitute  of  fertility,  and  the  limits  be- 
tween them  and  the  deaert  are  indicated  by  a  series  of  lolly  pillars.  Their  life  is 
intermediate  between  the  pastoral  and  the  agricultural  state.  Their  com  is,  in  bar- 
Test,  deposited  in  large  holes  dug  in  the  sand,  in  which  the  different  individuals  have 
shaies  proportioned  to  the  number  of  Ubourers  whom  they  have  employed.  They 
remain  by  their  fields  in  seed-time  and  harvest,  but  wander  in  all  directioDs  with  their 
cattle  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  taking  with  them  only  necessaiy  articles,  and  re- 
turning to  their  stores  from  time  to  time  for  a  supply.  The  more  opulent  among 
them,  and  the  artizans,  reside  in  towns.  The  former  are  proprietors  of  cattle,  which 
are  abroad  in  the  country  under  the  care  of  their  slaves.  Gratuitous  hosf^itahty  is 
habitually  practised  in  the  country,  but  not  in  the  towns.  Their  govttnment  is  re- 
pubhcan,  and  their  chiefs  elected  annually.  Their  country  is  populous,  though  their 
numbers  are  in  some  measure  kept  down  by  frequent  warfare  with  the  eno^ieror  of 
Morocco.  These  people  are  better  clothed  and  more  prosperous  than  the  Moroc- 
cans. They  are  almost  continually  on  horseback.  They  excel  in  breaking  and 
managing  their  horses,  which  are  the  best  in  the  world,  and  are  skilful  riders.  The 
Mongearts  hve  between  Cape  Bojadore  and  Cape  Blanco.  On  the  heights,  along 
this  dangerous  coast,  they  generally  make  signals  to  the  ships  at  sea,  in  order  to 
allure  them  to  their  inevitable  ruin.  These  ferocious  Africans  instantly  take  posses- 
sion both  of  the  goods  and  crews.  The  Wadelims  and  the  Labdessebas,  who  bre 
near  Cape  Blanco,  are  described  as  monsters  of  cruelty,  by  a  Frenchman  who  had 
menrite  I  ^^  misfortune  to  suffer  shipwreck  on  their  coasts.  The  fate  of  the  pri- 
apdmu  I  soners  is  truly  lamentable.  The  Moors,  in  conveying  them  to  the  heart 
of  the  desert,  make  them  walk,  like  themselves,  fifly  miles  per  day,  giving  tbem  in 
the  evening  only  a  barley  meal,  mixed  with  water,  the  common  food  of  these  nomades. 
The  soles  of  the  feet  in  the  European  swell  dreadfully  from  the  heat  of  the  burning 
sand,  in  which  the  Arab  travels  without  inconvenience.  The  master  soon  perceives 
how  ill  qualified  his  slave  is  for  the  travels  and  toils  of  this  sort  of  life,  and  therefore 
endeavours  to  get  rid  of  hiin.  After  a  succession  of  hard  marches,  he  generally 
meets  with  one  of  the  Jewish  travellers  who  are  settled  at  Wadi-Noon,  and  cross  the 
desert  with  their  merchandise.  The  Jew  purchases  the  prisoner  for  a  Uttle  tobacco, 
salt,  and  clothes.  This  person  afterwards  writes  to  the  agent  of  the  European  na- 
tion to  which  the  prisoner  belongs,  and  endeavours  to  obtain  for  his  liberty  as  high  a 
ransom  as  he  can.* 

The  gum  forests  between  Cape  Blanco  and  the  Senegal,  are  in  the 
possession  of  three  tribes,  called  Trarsas,  Aulad-el-Had^i,  and  £bra- 
quana.  All  the  three  are  of  Arabian  origin,  and  speak  their  mother  tongue  i  they 
are  Mahometans,  and  Uve  in  camps,  without  any  fixed  houses. 
The  TiraoM.  |  The  territory  of  the  Trarsas  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  ocean,  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Senegal.  Their  capital,  if  we  can  be  allowed  to  use  the  tenn^  is 
in  an  oasis,  the  name  of  which  is  believed  to  be  Hoden.  To  this  place  they  seem  to 
retire  during  the  rainy  weather;  but  they  anxiously  conceal  the  place  of  their  retreat, 
which  they  call  their  country.  We  are  only  permitted  to  know  that  these  oases  arc 
situated  between  the  18th  and  the  22d  degree  of  porth  latitude,  and  between  the 
ocean  and  the  7th  degree  of  longitude,  (reckoning  (lirom  the  island  of  Ferro.)  The 
territory  of  the  Brachnas,  or  the  Ebraquana,  and  of  the  Auled-el-Hadgi,  is  bounded 
on  the  west  by  the  Trarsas,  on  the  south  by  the  Senegal,  on  the  east  by  Ludamar. 
On  the  north  they  have  the  same  sort  of  boundaries  as  the  rest. 

*  Jackson's  AocQont  of  Morocco.    Briicon,  iqid  Follie« 
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Portendik,  on  the  eoaat,  is  the  harbour  where  the  tmde  with  the  Trarsaa  ia  carried 
on.     Podor,  on  the  Senegal,  is  the  resort  of  the  most  easterly  tribes. 

These  Moors  or  Arabs,  are  in  general  a  base  and  perfidious  people,  I  Mmnmof 
although  individuals  have  been  found  asnong  them  distinguished  for  |  ^>*"<^ 
courage  and  other  virtues.  Cruel  wherever  they  are  possessed  of  power, — ^treach- 
erous and  faithless,— ^ey  are  strangers  to  every  sentiment  of  generosity  or  humanity. 
Their  wild  aspect  corresponds  to  their  barbarous  manners.  Even  in  their  copper 
complexion,  containing  a  mixture  of  red  and  black,  there  seems  to  be  something 
that  indicates  badness  of  chamcter. 

Golberry,  who  has  drawn  this  picture,  saw  their  women  in  a  more  agreeable  light, 
at  least  during  youth.  According  to  him,  they  are  handsome  at  that  happy  age ; 
their  features  are  fine,  mild,  and  regular ;  their  colour  inclines  to  a  pale  yellow,  but 
fairer  and  clearer  than  that  of  the  men.  They  live  in  tents ;  men,  women,  children, 
horses,  camels,  and  other  animals,  being  crowded  promiscuously  under  die  same 
cover.  The  camps,  which  they  form  on  &e  banks  of  the  river,  are  composed  of  the 
better  sort  of  tribes.  They  live  on  millet,  maise,  dates,  and  gum ;  and  their  sobri- 
ety and  abstemiousness  are  almost  inconceivable.  The  greater  part  of  their  fruits 
are  furnished  by  the  oases :  the  date  palms,  above  all,  grow  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance. They  have  cattle  with  humps  on  the  back,  and  excellent  horses,  whose  rapid 
pace  equals  the  speed  of  the  ostrich* 

Our  arts  and  trades  are  not  altogether  unknown  to  these  barbarous  people:  they 
even  practise  some  of  them  with  skill.  They  have  weavers  who,  with  the  simplest 
portable  looms,  make  stuffs  out  of  the  hair  of  animals,  espeeially  the  camel  and  the 
goat.  They  have  even  the  secret  of  manufacturing  morocco-leather.  They  know 
how  to  apply  to  purposes  of  utility  the  skins  of  lions,  leopards,  panthers,  and  hippo- 
potami. They  reduce  lamb's  skins  to  the  thinness  of  paper,  then  dye  them  with 
different  colours,  and  fashion  them  into  ornaments.  They  form  stirrups  and  bridle- 
bits  of  single  pieces  of  metal,  as  well  as  sabres  and  poniards;  inerust  and  damaakene 
the  handles  tk  the  latter,  and  adorn  the  scabbards  with  plates  of  gold  and  silver. 
They  have  their  itinerant  goldsmiths  and  jewellers,  who  make  bracelets,  chains,  gold 
rings,  filligrees,  and  arabesque  ornaments,  by  which  they  compose,  with  no  small 
skill  and  taste,  pieces  of  oniamental  dress  for  ladies  and  royal  personages. 

Farther  to  ihe  east,  we  know  the  tribes  of  the  desert  only  by  the  Mo-  I  Thaoinivui 
roccan  caravan,  or  akkahahy  which  travels  every  year  to  Tombuctoo.  |  ^  >•<»*»• 
The  akkabahs  do  not  proceed  in  a  straight  line  across  die  immense  desert  of  Zahara, 
which  would  afford  no  practicable  road,  but  turn  sometimes  westward,  sometimes 
eastward,  according  to  the  position  of  the  dififerent  oases.     These  verdant  lands, 
scattered  over  this  vast  desert,  serve  as  places  of  rest  and  refreshment  to  the  men 
and  animals.     So  violent  is  the  burning  wind,  called  the  samoom  or  shoom,  that  the 
scorching  heat  often  dries  up  the  water  contained  in  the  leathern  bottles  which  the 
camels  cany  for  the  use  of  the  merchants  and  the  drivers.     There  was  a  monument 
here  which,  in  the  time  of  Leo  Africanus,  attested  the  deplorable  fate  of    ongen  cn- 
a  driver  and  a  merchant,  the  one  of  whom  sold  his  last  cup  of  water  to    «~«"««*'* 
the  other  for  ten  drachms  of  gold.     Both  had  perished.     In  1805,  an  akkabahj  con- 
sisting of  2000  persons,  and  1800  camels,  not  finding  water  at  the  usual  resting- 
places,  died  of  thirat,  both  men  and  animals.     The  vehemence  of  the  burning  wind, 
which  in  these  vast  plains  raises  and  rolls  before  it  the  waves  of  red  sand,  makes  die 
desert  so  much  to  resemble  the  stormy  sea,  that  the  Arabs  have  given  it  the  name  of 
A  diy  sea,  (Bahar  biUa  maia.)    Possessing  some  knowledge  of  the  positions  of  the 
stars,  they  use  the  polar  star  for  direction,  and  often  prefer  travelling  during  the  clear 
nights  of  these  chmates,  rather  than  brave  during  the  day  the  intense  heats  of  a  burn- 
ing sun. 

The  Akkabahs  of  Morocco  take  about  130  days  to  cross  the  desert,  I  Banteoruib 
including  the  time  occupied  in  resting  at  the  difierent  oases.     Leaving  |  **'**">^ 
the  city  of  Fez,  proceeding  at  a  rate  of  three  miles  and  a  half  per  hour,  and  travelling 
seven  hours  each  day,  they  arrive  in  six  at  Wadi-Noon,  Akka,  or  Tatta;  here  they 
stop  a  month  for  the  arrival  of  the  other  caravans  which  are  to  join  them;  sixteen 
more  days  arc  then  occupied  in  travelling  from  Mka  to  Tarassa,  where  they ' 
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fifteen  days.  They  then  eei  out  for  Tonibuctoo»  wheie  they  arrive  on  the  sixth  day, 
aAer  a  journey  of  129  days,  being  fifty-four  of  traveUing^  and  eeventy-five  of  reaU 
Another  caravan  which  leaves  Wadi-Noon  and  Sola-Asaa,  crosses  the  desert  between 
the  black  mountains  of  Ciq>o  Bojadore  and  Gklata,  goes  to  the  western  Taiassa, 
(probably  the  country  of  the  Trasarts,)  where  it  stops  to  procure  salt,  and  arrives  at 
Tombuctoo  after  a  journey  of  five  or  six  months.  This  idckabah  goes  as  far  as  Jib- 
bel-el-Bud,  or  the  white  mountains  near  Cape  Blanco,  and  crosses  the  desert  of  Ma- 
gafira,  to  the  district  of  Agadir,  where  it  rests  twenty  days.  These  caravans  obtain 
an  escort  from  each  tribe  through  whose  territories  they  pass.  Thus,  in  crossing 
those  of  Woled-Abuseed,  they  are  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of  soldiers,  and 
two  sebayers  or  chiefs  of  clansi  who,  after  conducting  them  to  the  territory  of  Woled- 
Deleim,  receive  their  remuneration,  and  conunit  the  akkabah  into  the  hands  of  the 
chiefs  of  this  district:  these  escort  them  to  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Magaffia, 
where  other  guides  convoy  them  to  Tombuctoo.  Sometimes  a  caravan,  bolder  or 
more  hurried  than  the  rest,  attempts  to  cross  the  desert  without  an  escoit;  but  they 
seldom  fail  to  repent  of  their  temerity,  by  fidling  into  the  hands  of  tho  two  tribes  of 
Dekna  and  Emjot,  which  inhabit  the  northern  frontiers  of  the  desert 
oTdbe  ttvral^  I  ^^^  subject  to  a  roligious  code  which  forbids  the  use  of  inebriating 
icn.  I  liquors,  the  merchants  of  the  caravans  know  no  other  drink  than  water; 

dates  and  barley  meal  serve  them  for  food  during  a  journey  of  many  weeks  across 
the  desert  Their  clothing  is  equally  simple.  Fortified  by  this  frugality,  and  sus- 
tained by  the  prospect  of  returning  to  their  homes,  they  sing  as  they  trudge  along, 
to  shorten  the  long  hours  of  traveL  When  they  come  near  a  few  houses,  or  wheo 
their  camels  seem  in  danger  of  dropping  down  with  fatigue,  their  songs  acquire  addi- 
tional spirit  and  expression;  their  mel^y  and  sweetness  restore  animation  to  the 
toiling  camels.  At  four  in  Uie  evening  they  pitch  their  tents,  and  join  in  prajer;  to 
this  act  of  devotion  supper  succeeds;  then  they  sit  down  in  a  ring,  converse  or  recite 
stories  till  their  eyes  are  closed  in  sleep.  The  Arabic  language  becomes  extremely 
agreeable  in  the  mouths  of  the  camel  drivers;  it  is  then  equally  soft,  and  more  sono- 
rous than  the  Italian;  their  particular  dialect  resembles  the  ancient  language  of  the 
Alcoran,  which  for  1200  years  has  scarcely  undergone  any  alteration.  The  Arabs 
of  Mogaffra,  and  those  of  Woled-AbusebaJi,  compose  extemporaneous  verses  witli 
great  readiness;  the  women  are  good  judges  of  poetry,  and  show  particular  favour 
^r  those  young  Arabs  who  excel  in  this  literary  exercise. 

22f5SIe  I  ^®  ^^  "®*  know  the  precise  situation  of  the  deserts  of  Zuenga  oocJ 
ccntm.  I  Targa,  mentioned  by  Leo:  they  must  be  to  the  north  of  the  oasis  of 

Thuat  The  Lemtuna  people  of  this  writer  seem  to  form  part  of  the  Tuariks  of  tho 
modems.  Agadez,  a  large  town  inhabited  by  slave-merchants,  and  situated  to  tiic 
south  of  Tezzane,  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  Tuarik,*  probably  as  being  the  chief 
settlement  of  that  people. 

Origin  or  the  I  May  not  the  great  desert  which  we  have  now  described  be  the  dried 
^^'^'^  I  basin  of  a  sea?  Diodorus  speaks  of  the  lake  of  the  Hesperides,  wliich 

was  turned  into  dry  land  by  an  earthquake;  periiaps  the  countries  of  Mount  Atlas, 
once  surrounded  by  a  double  Mediterranean,  formed  that  celebrated  Atlantic  island 
which  is  sought  for  in  every  direction  and  nowhere  found.  On  the  borders  of  the 
great  desert  there  are  immense  collections  of  the  remains  of  marine  animals.  The 
Soodan  is  destitute  of  salt,  but  the  deserts  of  Zahara  are  covered  with  it  Pliny 
and  Leo  concur  in  saying  that  in  several  districts,  sal-gem  was  cut  like  marble  or 
jasper,  and  used  as  stones  for  building  houses.  These  facts  seem  favourable  to  the 
hypothesis  now  mentioned;  but  the  level  of  the  desert  is  unknown;  and  such  theo- 
ries do  not,  in  the  present  state  of  retrospective  geology,  admit  of  any  q>proximation 
to  proof. 

*  AbderrtuunaD,  m  dans  le  Nouv.  Mus.  AUcDLiii.  p.  988. 
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Thb  country  which  we  are  now  to  viait,  Bffords  a  remarkable  example,  both  of 
the  beneficence  of  nature  and  of  the  perversity  of  the  human  mind.  Those  coun- 
tries, in  which  tjrranny  and  ignorance  have  not  had  the  power  to  destroy  the  inex- 
haustible fecundity  of  the  soil,  have,  down  to  the  present  times,  been  the  theatre  of 
eternal  robbory,  and  one  vast  market  of  human  blood. 

The  sea-coasts  of  this  country  experience  the  most  intense  heat  that 
is  known  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  The  cause  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  tlie  east  winds  which  arrive  on  these  coasts,  after  having  swept  over 
tlte  burning  surface  of  Africa  in  all  its  breadth.*  At  Goree,  in  the  years  1787  and 
178S,  in  November  and  in  May,  the  thermometer  stood  at  68**  and  88^^ :  during  the  , 
niglit  it  did  not  fall  below  60^  From  May  till  November  it  did  not  fall  below  77% 
nor  rise  above  99}.  Thus  there  are  just  two  seasons ;  the  one  may  be  considered 
as  a  moderate  summer,  the  other  as  a  continuation  of  biiming  dog-days.  But,  dur- 
ing the  whole  year,  the  sun  at  mid-day  is  unsupportable.  At  Senegal  it  is  most 
intense,  amounting  to  118^  and  sometimes  to  131°.  The  barometer  almost  always 
rises  in  those  circumstances  under  which  it  falls  in  France,  that  is,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  storm.  The  north  and  north-west  winds  blow  almost  without  |  winds, 
intepruption.  The  east  or  trade  winds  are  only  felt  within  90  or  120  miles  of  the 
coast.  The  south  wind  is  veiy  rare.  During  the  great  heats  a  dead  calm  prevails 
for  about  thirty  days,  which  is  enervating  to  the  most  robust  constitutions.  From 
the  beginning  of  June  till  the  middle  of  October,  sixteen  or  eighteen  heavy  rains 
fall,  amounting  to  fifty  or  sixty  inches  of  water.  A  single  one  sometimes  gives  as 
much  as  six  or  seven  inches.     During  the  rest  of  the  year  there  are  heavy  dews.t 

Of  all  the  countries  of  western  A^ca,  the  Gold  Coast  seems  to  be  |  Tcm^nro 
subjected  to  the  most  intense  heats.  Near  Rio  Volta,  Isert  saw  the  ther-  |  "^  °"»»**' 
mometer  of  Fahrenheit  rise  to  95}  within  an  apartment,  while  it  was  134  in  the  open 
air,  which  surpasses  by  26  degrees  the  greatest  heats  observed  by  Adanson  on  the 
banks  of  the  SenegaL 

In  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  south-west,  |  winds, 
which  makes  it  difficult  for  vessels  which  venture  into  it  to  get  out.     This  direction 
of  the  wind,  being  contrary  to  the  trade  winds,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  rarefaction 
of  the  air  in  the  central  countries  of  this  part  of  Africa, — ^a  circumstance  from  which 
some  infer  the  absence  of  high  mountains. 

Between  Cape  Verga  and  Cape  Falmas,  the  hurricanes  called  tonia-  |  HwrkaMi. 
does,  from  a  Portuguese  term  for  whirlwinds,  are  very  frequent  in  summer  and 
autumn ;  their  approach  is  announced  by  a  small  cloud,  apparently  five  or  six  feet 
broad,  remaining  immoveably  in  one  spot  This  soon  extends,  and  covers  a  great 
part  of  the  horizon.  An  impetuous  whirling  wind  now  breaks  forth,  which  lasts  only 
^out  a  quarter  of  an  hour :  but  in  this  short  space,  enormous  trees  are  torn  op  by 
the  roots,  cottages  are  thrown  down,  entire  villages  destroyed,  and  vessels  driven 
from  their  anchors  and  wrecked.  This  scourge  is  unknown  on  the  Senegal,  and 
even  from  Cape  Blanco  to  Cape  de  Verga ;  but  it  sometimes  occurs  in  the  Zahara. 
The  winds  raise  the  impalpable  sand,  forming  them  into  columns  which  rise  to  an 
immense  height,  and  become  a  sort  of  sand-spout  After  different  changes  of  form, 
*ey  are  either  dissipated  through  the  air,  or  carried  along,  sometimes  to  very  great 

•  Schotte  dans  Former  ct  Sprengcl,  Uecueil  dca  M^romrcs  pour  la  Geographic  ct  rEthnc 
SMiphie,  i.  p.  55.  ,    ^„         ,     ^ 

,  .t  Adanion,  Voyage  au  Senegal.    Wadstrom,  sur  let  Colonics,  p.  55,  trad.  AUem,  de  M. 
^immermann.  •. 
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diataaces ;  sometimes  they  break  throng  in  the  middle  with  a  crash  like  the  ezpfe- 
sien  of  a  mine.*  The  harmattaD)  the  name  of  which  seems  to  be  of  European  oti- 
gin,  (atr  matan)  is  an  east  wind  which  prevails  chteflj  in  Benin»  and  extends  to  the 
Gold  Coast ;  it  brings  on  a  dry  haze ;  the  horiion  is  darkened,  the  skins  of  animals 
and  men  become  contracted  and  chopped.  These  harmattans  are  felt  about  the 
8olstices«t 

Ml— tihM  I  Near  the  sources  of  the  Senegal,  the  Joliba  or  Niger,  tiie  Gambia, 
and  the  Mesurado,  there  is  a  nucleus  of  mountains  from  which,  according  to  the 
most  recent  accounts,  some  branches  go  oflf  like  so  manj  rajrs,  which  might  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  they  are  granitic,  or  schistous  mountains,  yet  tiie  numerous  falla  in  the 
rivers  seem  to  indicate  a  surface  rising  by  terraces,  and  hence  probably  caieareous. 
Some  of  them  must  be  of  great  elevation,  if  the  reports  of  the  negroes  to  M.  M^ 
lien  were  correct,  that  to  the  south-east  of  Timbo  and  the  sources  of  tite  great  river, 
some  of  the  mountains  *'have  a  white  hat.*^ 

The  mountains  on  the  coast,  from  Cape  de  Y erde  to  the  Gambia,  present  indica- 
tions of  volcanoes,  which,  however,  are  allowed  to  be  equivocal,  as  die  lavas  of 
authors  may  be  considered  as  basaltic  rocks.  The  foot  of  Sierra  Leon  Cape  is  en- 
circled with  basaltic  rocks,  called  by  the  English  Carpenter's  Rocks,  and  the  vdiole 
coast  has  the  same  general  appearance.  Immense  aUnvial  tracts  make  Senegambia 
to  have  some  resemblance  to  Guinea.  The  islands  to  the  south  of  the  Gambia  are 
partly  inundated,  and  continually  accumukting. 

BSmfc  I      The  rivers  of  this  country  are  very  numerous.     The  Senegal,  long 

TteSeMsri.  I  confounded  with  the  Niger,  rises  in  the  country  of  Foota-Jalion,  near 
Timbo,  about  10^  N.  lat  and  has  a  course,  first  to  the  north-east,  then  to  the  north- 
west, then  west,  more  than  800  miles  in  all,  before  it  reaches  the  ocean. §  Among 
the  falls  of  this  river,  that  of  the  Feloo  rock  merits  most  particular  attention.  For 
seven  months  in  the  year  the  rock  stops  the  course  of  the  water,  but  during  the  other 
five  they  rise  high  enough  to  flow  over  the  top  of  the  rock.  At  the  mouth  of  the 
Senegal  there  is  a  bar  which  prevents  the  entrance  of  all  vessels  that  draw  more  than 
ten  feet  of  water,  though  immediately  within  the  bar  the  river  is  thiitj  feet  deq». 
La  Barthe  observes,  that  in  1779  the  entrance  of  the  bar  was  eleven  miles  from  the 
island  of  SL  Louis,  though  now  it  is  fourteen.  These  variations  are  of  great  impor- 
tance in  determining  the  mooring  grounds.  They  are  owing  to  the  cairents  is 
opposite  directions,  which,  in  proportion  to  their  relative  strength,  deposit  the  sand 
in  a  place  from  which  they  afterwards  carry  it  away.  Similar  shiftingB,  take  place 
over  the  coast  in  general.  The  banks  of  the  Senegal  become  highly  picturesque 
when  we  ascend  140  miles  from  the  sea.  Lined  with  hills  and  mountains,  where 
tall  trees,  mixed  with  handsome  shrubs,  form  verdant  arches,  and  amphitheatres,  this 
river  would  furnish  one  of  the  most  interesting  voyages  in  the  world,  were  not  its 
charms  so  essentially  impaired  by  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  air,  the  hideous  aspect 
of  the  crocodiles,  and  the  bellowing  of  the  hippopotamus.  The  merchants  even 
TIN  Gmbi^  I  avoid  it,  and  prefer  going  by  land.  J|  While  the  Senegal  is  only  navigable 
in  the^rainy  season,  the  Gambia  cannot  be  navigated  except  in  the  dry  season.  Forty 
gun  frigates  can  go  up  thirty-seven  miles,  and  large  merchant  Vessels  ISO.IT  The 
rains  give  it  an  enormous  increase  of  depth,  but  at  the  same  time,  such  inordinate 
rapiditythat  no  vessels  can  stem  the  current.  This  river,  though  exceedingly  deep 
and  wide,  has  only  a  course  of  610  miles.  The  Rio  Grande,  no  less  remarkable 
both  for  depth  and  wdth  at  its  mouth,  which  is  encompassed  with  islands,  has  a 
course  only  half  as  long  as  that  of  the  Gambia.  The  Rio  Mesurado  is  remarked 
for  its  short  and  rectilinear  course,  but  otherwise  little  known.  The  rivers  of  the 
coast  of  Guinea  seem  to  take  their  rise  in  the  Kong  mountains,  at  distances  from 
300  to  400  miles.  The  Rio  Volta,  which  is  the  least  known,  descends  in  a  series 
of  cascades;  but  Ae  deepest  angle  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  receives  the  Formosa, 

•  Phjjosoph.  Tnns.  Ixx.  p.  47S.  f  Aitkin's  Voytjfe,  p.  U7. 

i  Molhen'a  Travels  to  the  Sources  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  edited  by  Uowditch,  p.  252. 
§  Mollien,  p.  152.  *^ 

I  ^u«tnl,  Voya^  an  Senegal,  p.  343.    Lamiral,  I* AfHque  et  le  peaple  Artkain. 
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the  Cakbar,  and  other  broad  end  deep  ■tnoms,  which  fonn  at  their  tenniimtion  a 
delta  larger  than  that  of  Egypt  We  shall  afterwards  state  some  reasons  for  con- 
sideriog  these  rivers  as  the  mouths  of  tiie  Niger. 

At  the  head  of  the  trees  oT  these  regions  stands  that  colossus  of  the  |  VctdMioM. 
vegetable  kingdom,  the  immense  baebab,  the  Mamaama  (Ugitaia  of  Linncus.    Isert, 
a  learned  Dane,  observed  several  species  of  this  genus,  though  only  one  |  ft— itwu. 
has  been  hitherto  botanically  known.*    Its  ihiit,  suniamed  monkejr's  bread,  affords 
abundant  aliment  to  the  negroes,  who,  at  sun-rise,  watch  religiously  tke  opening  of 
its  flowers,  which  have  be^  cbsed  during  the  night    The  whole  of  Senegambia 
and  Guinea  is  adorned  with  its  green  eUiptie  arches.     The  name  of  Cape  de  Yerd 
is  said  to  have  been  partienlariy  suggested-  by  the  foliage  of  this  tree.     The  wide 
trunk  becomes  hollow  within  while  its  diameter  is  augmenting,  and  the  cavern  which 
it  forms  in  large  enough  to  serve  as  a  tea>ple  to  the  negroes,  a  ball  of  assembly  to  a 
tribe,  or  a  habitation  for  several  of  their  families.     Its  height,  however,  is  veiy  mo- 
derate.    Mr.  Crolberry  ohservvd  one  which  was  twenty-four  feet  high,  by  thifty4bur 
in  diameter,  and  104  in  circumference.     The  forests  of  these  countries,  equally  close 
with  those  of  Guiana  or  Brasil,  contain,  like  them,  cocoa  trees,  palms,  mangos,  ba- 
nanas or  pisangs,  tamarinds,  papaws,  various  species  of  citrons,  oranges,  pomegra* 
nates,  and  sycamores.t    Among  the  rest  we  remark  the  courbaril,  or  locust  tree,  a 
species  of  HymemMj  which  yiel<b  an  agreeable  beverage ;|  the  B^aia  Gutneiim,  from 
which  oil  and  a  kind  of  batter  are  obtained;  a  peaptree,  a  new  species  of  Bobinia^ 
fomd  on  the  Gold  Coast;  a  tree  resembling  the  tulip-tree,  forming  a  new  genus  in 
the  Linnean  class  of  Tetnmdria;  and  another,  improperly  called  a  cedar,  which  is  a 
new  species  o£Avicemiiia.§    The  valuable  sibeo,  or  butter-tree,  forma  a  great  part  of 
the  Itches  of  the  kingdom  of  Bambook;  but  that  tree,  probably  a  species  of  ore^ 
belongs  more  property  to  Nigritia.  ||    The  tallow-tree,  however,  according  to  Rcemeri 
grows  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 

It  has  beeii  said  that  the  nutmeg,ir  and  the  cinnamon-tree,^^  grow  here  I  aimmIc 
spontaneously,  though  in  small  number,  but  the  assertion  requires  to  be  |  ^^^ 
aecompMied  with  stronger  evidence  than  we  as  yet  have.  It  seems  certain  that  the 
Lamrus  cmuia  grows  in  the  forests.  The  enstenee  of  the  ooffee-treel f  ia  only  pro- 
bable. We  know  that  it  grows  to  the  south  of  Abyssinia,  but  we  are  not  certain  that 
it  is  precisely  the  Arabian  species.  Among  other  aromatie  plants,  Senegambia  and 
Guinea  possess  a  speeiee  of  pepper,  the  CnrdomoNMisi  ma/Mt,  called,  from  its  locality, 
malagueiiej  also  pimento,  Spanish  pepper,  and  ginger.  Cotton  succeeds,  and  even 
excels  that  of  BraziL 

The  indigo  of  this  country  is  excellent.  A  great  number  of  valuable  |  omm. 
gums  which  this' country  furnishes  as  articles  of  conunerce  are  well  known,  such  as 
gum  guaiac,  the  red  astringent  gum,  gum  copal,  the  inspissated  juice  of  euphorbium^ 
and  SamgvU  draeomt.  The  courageons  and  able  Wadstrom,  a  Swede,  had  brought 
from  Africa  fourteen  kinds  of  valuable  woods,  among  which  were  acajou  and  ebony. 
Several  dye-woods  are  found  here. 

Alimentary  plants  are  in  great  abundance.  Two  species  of  Ifofetis  I  ARmentiry 
are  cultivated,  the  Mrghmm  and  the  dourra*  There  is  a  third  species,  |  v>ao«>* 
called  by  Isert  the  Hoicu$  bicolor^  which  is  known  by  the  Portuguese  name  mUho^  or 
millet,  on  the  €Md  Coast,  and  gives  a  return  of  160  for  one.  Rice  is  cultivated  in 
the  high  lands.  AInca  has  received  maixe  from  America ;  but  the  potato,' which  ia 
Fetoo  is  called  ftroddt,  seems  to  be  indigenous.;];]:  The  other  esculent  herbaceous 
planta,  are  the  yam,  the  manioc,  or  cassava,  the  large  bean  produced  by  the  DoHekoa 
UgmmUy  the  delicioas  pine-apple,  which  grows  in  the  most  desert  phices,  and  lastiyi 

•  Isert,  Voyage  ^  la  Guin^e,  p.  110-281. 

•  -   "       * •-.•—  m.-  T  -  -e«  .•  -,323,  ill.  p.  12— 3r,  &c    Schott,  in  Spren- 


f  Labat,  NouvelJe  Deacription,  8ic.  i.  p.  63,  u.  p.  *, 
fci,  I.  p.  66,  67.    Adanson,  Voyage  au  S^n^gal 
#  Labat,  iv.  p.  363.  ^     ^  §  I«er 


^%'ll^mU^tr7p.  3637         '      '  '  ° §  Itert,  p.  116, 182,  fce.  ^ 

I  Labat,  iiL  p.  345.    Ehrmann,  Histoire  des  Voyagei,  iii.  p.  72.    Compare  Itemer,  BelaL  de 
la  c6te  de  Guinde,  p.  175. 

t  Clarkson,  on  the  Impolicy  of  the  Slave  Trade,  p.  14. 

••  Smitli^a  New  Voyage,  p.  162.    EhrmanQ,  Hbtourc  des  Voyages,  x.  p.  40. 

ft  Wadstrom,  Essai  sur  lea  Colonies,  p.  84.  ^  MoUien,  p.  241. 
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diftmil  ipeeiM  of  melont  and  of  eiiciiniben.  Orange,  baaaiia)  and  papaw  trees 
hafe  bees  introduced  by  tlie  Portugoesoy  and  grow  in  i&tindance  and  perfection. 

Tobaoeo  ia  found  every  where  in  great  abundance;  that  of  Senegal  is  exceUent, 
but  that  of  the  Gold  Coast  is  of  the  most  indiftrent  kind.  The  negroes  are  ao  fond 
of  smoking  this  plant  that  they  complain  less  of  hunger  than  of  the  want  of  tobacco. 
The  sugar-cane,  though  abundant  and  excellent,  serves  only  to  feed  the  elephants, 
the  pigs,  and  the  buffidoes,  who  are  extremely  fond  of  it**  The  negroes  someliBies 
drink  the  juioe  of  it.  The  exuberant  abundance  of  the  aloes,  balsams,  €Ucriom 
mtpertHitf  tuberoses,  lilies,  and  amaranths,  gives  the  flora  of  these  countries  n  look  of 
pomp  and  magnificence  quite  astonishing  to  the  European  traveller.  The  most 
singular  feature  of  the  Afiican  vegetation,  is,  peihaps,  the  height  to  which  the 
OniMipMfc  I  Guinea  grass  grows.  This  plant  forms  immense  forests,  from  ten 
to  thiitji  feet  m  height  where  flocks  of  elephants  and  boars  wander  unseen.  The 
enormous  hoa  serpent  conceals  himself  in  this  gigmitio  tuif.  In  order  to  render  the 
air  more  salubrious,  or  to  prepare  for  cultivation,  the  negro  frequently  9^8  £re  to 
these  savannahs,  which  shme  in  long  lines  during  the  night,  resemblii^  rivers  of  fire, 
that  relieve  the  gkHMn  for  a  great  way  round ;  by  day  they  cover  the  horison  with 
columns  of  smol^ ;  and  the  birds  of  prey  follow  these  conflagratioas  in  flocks,  to 
devour  the  serpents  and  lizards  which  the  flames  have  sufibcated.  This  practice  has 
appeared  to  some  of  the  learned  to  furnish  the  most  natural  explanation  of  the  *'  tor- 
rents of  fire,"  seen  by  Hanno,  the  Carthaginian,  in  his  voyage  to  the  south  of  Cerne.f 
AiiiMii.  I      No  part  of  the  world  produces  more  numerous  flocks  of  el^hants, 

monkejrs,  and  antelopes,  deer,  rats,  and  squirrels.  In  every  part  of  Africa  the  ele- 
phant Uvea  in  a  state  of  nature ;  he  is  nowhere  tamed.  The  ancients  justly  observed, 
that  the  Afiican  elephant  is  smaller  and  less  courageous  than  the  Asiatic ;  but  his 
organs  of  defence  are  much  larger,  the  substance  of  his  tusks  is  harder,  and  less  apt 
to  become  yellow,  and  furnishes  almost  all  the  ivory  of  commerce.  The  method  of 
catching  them,  employed  by  the  chiefe,  is  to  assemble  the  young  men  and  take  them 
out  into  the  woods;  at  the  season  wiien  the  grass  is  dry,  they  set  fire  to  the  grass  all 
round  the  elephants,  who,  finding  themselves  unable  to  escape  fi'om  the  flaoMa,  perish 
in  the  conflagration,  sometimes  to  the  number  of  twenty  or  thirfy,  by  which  means 
the  negroes  procure  a  large  quantity  of  ivory.  The  hippopotamus,  which  Uvea  in 
fresh  water  and  marshy  places,  grows  to  a  monstrous  sixei,  and  ia  most  frequent^ 
seen  to  the  south  of  the  river  Cassemanoe.  The  r)iinoceros  is  scarcely  known  even 
in  Benin.  The  Moa  is  less  common  than  the  panther  and  the  leopard.  The  spotted 
or  striped  hysna  is  frequent  in  the  country,  but  the  common  species  is  most  common 
in  the  north  of  Africa.  The  jackal,  however,  is  more  formidable  and  destructive. 
The  giraflfo,  which  has  been  seen  by  Mungo  Park  and  other  trnvellen  in  Nigritia, 
sometimes  wander  over  these  coasts.| 

The  zebra  is  met  with  in  droves,  imd  the  negroes  hunt  it  for  the  sake  of  the  akin 
and  the  flesh. 

Mankeyk  |    The  most  remarisable  species  of  monkey  is  the  £^Miia<ro^loi%tet,  catt- 

ed kimpanxai^  in  Congo.  It  is  the  jocko  of  Bufibn,  who  has  confounded  it  with  the 
ourang^outang  of  India.  This  monkey  has  less  approximation  to  the  human  fom 
than  the  ourang-outang ;  but  perhaps  surpasses  him  in  intelligence.  They  scnnetimes 
attack  people,  especially  women  who  cany  any  provisions,  and  beat  them  with  sticks 
till  they  let  go  their  burden;  when  pursued  and  attacked,  they  defend  themselves  by 
hurling  stones  and  biting;  and  the  females  which  have  young  ones  to  protect,  are 
particulariy  fierce  and  courageous  in  their  resistance.§  A  recent  traveller  says  that 
this  animal  is  far  from  being  common.  The  hideous  mandril  varies  accoiding  to  his 
age;  whence  Linnaeus  has  erroneously  divided  thb  species  into  two,  (the  ^tsita  mot- 
moft  and  Marnum.)  According  to  a  learned  naturalist,  it  has  not  hitherto  been  found 
except  in  Guinea  and  on  the  Congo.  ||  We  likewise  meet  with  the  pithecus,  the  ha- 
madryad, the  SinUa  leonina,  or  macaque;  the  diana;  the  Simia  cepAtcs,  or  moustac; 

•  Wadstrom,  p.  67.  f  See  our  Riatoiy  of  Geoffnpby. 

♦  Sprcngel  and  Fortcr,  1.  p.  73,  iH.  p.  140.  S  MoUien,  p.  290. 
ycuvisr,  M^nsgerie  du  Mm^nm,  trt.  Mandrin. 
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the  CaBiMcAe,  or  green  ape;  the  Simta  Mtea;  the  white-ooie,  or  Simia  peitmruta; 
in  shorty  almost  all  the  tailed  apes  and  baboons,  of  which  these  regions  seem  to  be 
in  a  particular  manner  the  native  country.  Two  remarkable  animals,  akin  to  the 
monkey  tribe,  have  hitherto  been  found  only  in  Senegambia.  These  are  the  Lemur 
galago^  and  the  Lemur  mimOua.  The  poto  or  sloth  is  common  in  Guinea.  The 
Senegal  negroes  catch  the  «beth  in  a  very  young  state,  and  tame  it  Among  the 
antelopes,  or  gazelles,  the  kob,  the  nanguer,  and  the  nagar,  inhabit  the  banks  of  the 
Senegal  and  Rio  Yolta.  Some  kevels  and  corinna  are  also  found  t  these  antelopes 
go  in  namberlesB  flocks,  which  often  contain  upwards  of  a  thousand.*  The  boar  of 
Ethiopia  peoples  the  marshy  woods;  but  the  pig  of  this  country  is  small  and  weak. 
The  dogs  are  of  the  size  of  our  settets,  but  approach  somewhat  to  the  mastilT;  they 
do  not  bark,  and  their  hair  is  short,  coarse,  and  red,  as  in  all  warm  countries.t  The 
horses  of  the  Gold  Coast  are  small  and  ugly;  but  Adanson  admires  the  I  iMmctiitaiii. 
horee  of  Senegal.  That  river  is  probably  the  southern  limit  of  the  Ber-  |  "^^ 
her,  or  Mooiidi  breed.  The  ass  is  exceedingly  handsome,  and  very  strong.  Camels 
are  sometimes  seen  here,  but  never  to  die  south  of  the  Senegal.  The  negroes  rear 
cattle,  boffidoes,  sheep,  and  goats.  The  trumpet-bird,  or  monoceros,  is  found  in  all 
the  court-yards  of  the  negroes,  together  with  the  armed  swan,  the  Egyptian  swan, 
the  pintado,  and  die  greater  part  of  the  poultry  known  in  Europe.  Among  the  mul- 
titude of  birds  which  inhabit  the  forests,  we  remark  the  Ardea  Ma  muMfy  or  aigrette, 
the  feathers  of  which  form  an  article  of  trade.  The  beautiful  paroquets  are  in  unli- 
mited numbers.  Swarms  of  them  are  seen  to  rise  from  the  trees,  frightened  by  the 
cries  of  the  monkeys.  Adanson  saw  the  nest  of  an  enormous  species  of  eagle,  or 
vulture,  called  by  the  natives,  n'ntafm.  This  nest  was  three  feet  high.  Numerous 
families  of  sparrows  and  humming  birds  sport  round  the  hut  of  the  negro,  and  the 
immense  baobab  supports  the  nest  of  the  enormous  pelican.| 

This  region  is  much  infested  by  venomous  insects,  disgusting  reptiles,  |  iiuetci. 
and  clouds  of  kieusts.  Of  the  last,  Isert  distinguished  more  than  twenty  different 
species  on  the  €rold  Coast.  On  that  coast  cameleons  are  very  common.  The  ser- 
pents are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  of  enormous  size.  M.  MolKen  mentions  a 
snake,  the  bite  of  which  occasioned  the  skin  to  fall  off  in  scales,  an  instance  of  which 
came  under  his  eye.  There  are  numerous  swarms  of  wild  bees,  the  honey  and  wax 
of  which  are  objects  of  trade  among  the  negroes.  In  the  sequestered  forests,  the 
termites,  improperly  called  white  ants,  display  their  astonishing  industry.  |  Tnnkci. 
Golberry  saw  in  the  woods  of  Lamayava  and  Albrida,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gambia, 
some  pyramidal  buildings,  formed  by  these  insects,  which  were  sixteen  feet  high, 
and  the  bases  of  which  occupied  an  area  from  100  to  110  square  feet  in  these 
nests,  the  wild  bees  generally  deposit  dieir  honey,  to  obtain  which,  the  natives  set 
them  on  fire  during  the  nig^t,  that  they  may  avoid  the  risk  of  being  stung  by  the 
bees.§  The  crocodiles,  the  oacholots,  and  the  manatis,  sometimes  inhabit,  in  one 
common  society,  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers.  Oysters  are  said  to  fasten  in  great 
multitudes  on  the  immersed  branches  of  tlie  mango  with  which  these  rivers  are  bor- 
dered. Tiiey  are  large,  fat,  and  very  good  to  eat,  though  less  fresh  and  cool  than 
those  found  in  more  northern  situations.  Cowries,  the  shells  called  by  |  Cowriciu 
naturalists  Oifpraa  moneta^  which  are  used  as  money  in  all  these  countries,  as  well 
as  in  many  parts  of  India,  are  fished  on  the  coast  of  Congo  and  Angola,])  and  are 
not  brought  hither  from  India  as  some  travellers  have  asserted.  We  are  not  certain 
if  they  are  found  on  the  coast  of  Guinea  Proper,  as  travellers  give  no  precise  state- 
ments on  that  point  IT  Much  coral  and  ambergris  is  also  procured  on  all  these 
coasts.** 

The  mineral  kingdom  of  these  equinoctial  countries  is  probably  as  |  MMnh. 
rich  and  varied,  though  not  in  so  great  proportion,  compared  to  other  parts  of  the 
world,  since  mineral  productions  are  not  influenced  by  climate ;  but  we  know  littie 

*  Golbeny,  Fni|pneni  tur  I'Afriqae,  t.  ii. 

t  Kflemer,  p.  373.    MuUer,  p.  344.  i  Mollien,  p.  51. 

S  Mollien,  p.  237.  I  Proyart,  Kelat.  p.  25. 

1  nruns,  Afriksp  iv.  p.  347.  ••  Wadstrom,  p.  73. 
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oow  aiMi.  I  of  their  iiinieralo|i(y.  Amoag  the  objeoti  most  worthy  of  atteatk»i 
mre  the  geld  mines^  which  ere  said  to  eziet  in  the  country  of  Bambook,  eitualed  be- 
tween the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia,  at  equal  distanoee  from  the  two  menu  If  we 
behete  two  French  writera,  Pelaya  and  David,  who  were  sent  into  these  cotrathea 
by  the  old  French  Indian  Company  to  examine  theae  minea,  they  are  aitoated  near 
the  Tillages  of  Natakoo,  Semayla,  NamUa,  and  Korabadyree ;  bat  these  gnrands 
from  whroh  the  negroea  obtain  gold,  are  only  alluvial  deponta,  derived  from  real 
rainea,  concealed  among  the  mountaiBa  of  Tabaoora.  £ighty  pounds  of  crude 
miaed  earth,  taken  from  a  pk  in  the  amall  roonntain  of  Natakon,  yielded  144  gnunn 
and  a  half  of  gold.  The  Semayla  mine  appears  tobe  the  rieheat* — ^There  aro  also 
gold  minea  on  the  Goki  Coaat  at  Akioa,  five  days  journey  from  the  Dani^  Fort  of 
Chriatianburg,  but  they  are  not  very  productive.  At  a  diatance  o£  twelve  day'a  jour- 
ney farther  north,  near  the  mountaina  of  Kong,  we  have  raaaon  to  believe  that  the 
Accaaen  work  a  rich  mine  of  thia  precioua  metal  in  the  form  of  deep  pits-f  Iron 
ore,  in  the  form  of  ailicioua  atonea,  ta  abundant  in  many  placea,  and  ia  araeMed  by 
the  inhabitants,  and  manufiiotured  into  veaaels  with  the  hanmer ;  from  which  we 
may  conclude  that  the  metal  ia  ewellent  in  quality,  and  highly  maUeable.|  Labat 
odMr  odi^  I  aaw  whole  mountaina  of  fine  red  marble  with  white  veina.  The  negroes 
'**^  I  make  fine  pottery  with  a^white  oneluooa  earth,  which  ia  common  in  these 

oountiiea.  It  ia  on  the  coaat,  and  moat  eapecially  in  the  rivera,  near  the  gulf  of  the 
Idoloa  Islands,  that  the  fat  clay  ia  found,  which  the  people  are  aaid  to  mix  with  their 
food  hke  butter. 

After  thia  general  view,  we  afaall  now  proceed  to  aome  detailed  descriptions  of  this 
wide  and  important  region. 

T^gyh  I  The  fertile  plains,  watered  by  the  Senegal  and  Gaaobia,  are  oecupied 
mikmmu  |  y^y  ^  multitude  of  snmll  kingdoms,  some  consisting  of  the  indigenous 
negroes,  and  othera  which  have  been  seized  by  the  Moors.  Yariooa  Europeao 
powera  have  perceived  the  advantagea  which  thia  country  ofTera  for  colonial  ecita- 
blishments.  The  French  at  one  time  had  the  largeat  and  moat  numeroua,  as  Fort 
St.  Louia  and  Podor  on  the  Senegal ;  the  forta  of  St.  Joaeph  and  St  Piane,  in  the 
interior  in  the  kingdom  of  Galam ;  the  island  of  €roree,  called  by  the  nattves  Bar- 
aaghiah,  near  Cape  Yerd;  Albreda  and  Joal,  on  the  river  Gambia;  Bintam,  on  the 
Cerebea  river ;  and  the  iahmd  of  Biaaaoa.  All  theae  aettlementa  are  now  abandoned, 
and  the  island  of  St  Louia  is  merely  a  foctory  under  military  government,  the  re- 
tuma  of  which,  in  1801,  gave  a  population  of  10,000  inhabitanta,  conaisting  in  a 
great  measure  of  skives.  According  to  Labat,  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  weight 
of  gum  were  exported ;  also  1600  negroes.  The  English  have,  bemdes  Fort  8t 
James,  three  factories  on  the  Gambia ;  one  at  Yintain,  another  at  Jookakonda,  and 
a  third  at  Pisania  :  the  last  of  which  ia  the  farthest  from  the  sea^coast  The  French 
exported  to  the  Senegal  goods  to  the  amount  of  iS750,000 ;  and  the  English  dis- 
poaed  of  an  equal  amount  on  the  Gambia.  Spirituoua  liquora  were  the  chief 
articles. 

KMomoT  I  '^^^  kingdom  of  Owal,  or  Ualo,  containa  the  lake  of  Panier  Foule, 
<^  I  which,  in  the  dry  season,  is  transformed  into  a  fertile  plain.     The  sove* 

reign,  who  has  the  title  of  brak,  (meaning  king  of  kings,)  is  generally  subject  to  the 
neighbouring  Moors. 

Hm  VMhht.  I  The  Foulaha  of  Senegal  live  above  OwaL  Some  of  their  tribes  enjoy 
a  turbulent  independence,  auch  aa  those  of  Footatoro,  who  are  also  remarked  to  be 
the  moat  insolent  and  inhoaiHtable.§  The  greater  part  of  them  are  aubject  to  a  aove* 
reign  possessed  of  considerable  power,  who  has  the  title  of  Simtik.  In  this  country 
is  situated  Fort  Podor,  in  the  hii^  and  fertile  ishmd  of  Morfil,  formed  by  two  arms 
of  the  Senegal. 

Kxtenrion  oT  I  "^^^  Foulahs,  who  are  also  called  Peuls  or  Foleys  on  the  Senegal, 
ihii  people.  |  are  widely  diffused  over  Africa.  The  great  body  of  the  nation  lives 
about  the  sources  of  the  Gambia  and  Rio-Grande.    Beaidea  the  colonies  found  on 

*  Golberry.  t.  i.  p.  433.  439.  f  MuUer,  1.  c  p.  271.  t  Nollien,  p.  147. 

S  MoUicn,  p.  188. 
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(he  rifw  FaMni  alid  te  8eiiegiil»  there  are  Uibes  of  them  on  die  eoulh  of  Feswii» 
on  the  confines  of  Bournoo,  and  eren  in  the  interior  of  this  kingdom,  where  thej  are 
called  Felttta.  The  Foulahs^also  inhabit  the  kingdoms  of  Massina  and  Tombuctoo 
on  the  JoUba^  and  from  these  parts  probably  the  colonies  vent  off  that  are  now  found 
in  Bottmoo.  This  curious  fact  seems  to  be  substantiated  bj  some  collections  ef 
words  of  the  language  of  these  people,  made  in  Senegambia,  compared  with  others, 
communicated  to  M.  Seetzen  by  a  Fellati  of  the  town  of  Ader,  between  Boumoo 
and  Agadez**  The  Foulahs  have  a  reddish  black  or  a  yellowish  brown  compleiioot 
longer  and  less  woolly  hair  than  the  negroes,  noses  less  flat,  and  lips  not  quite  so 
thick.!  These  features  seen  to  indicate  a  mixture  of  the  Berber  and  Negro  race* 
But  Uiis  mixed  nation,  whnh  puts  the  reader  in  mind  of  ihe  Leucaikiofet  d*the  an* 
cients,  seems  to  us  to  have  received  from  the  Arabs  not  only  the  religious  and  civil 
influence  of  the  Koran,  but  also  the  name  which  it  bears,  which  seems  ti  be  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Fellahs  or  cultivators  of  £gypt  The  Foukhs  have  mild  dispositions, 
flexible  minds,  and  a  great  turn  for  agriculture ;  but  those  among  them  who  live  by 
rearing  cattle,  migrate  from  one  country  to  another  rather  than  submit  to  tyrannical 
rulers. 

The  diflferent  states  of  the  Serracolet  or  Serrawoelet  negroes,  form  a  |  semMohn* 
sort  of  confeder8li<m,  of  which  Galam  is  the  metropolis ;  but  the  true  name  of  the 
county  is  Kadjaga.  The  king  of  Galam  at  least  enjoys  a  certain  ascen-  I  Kingdam  or 
dency  over  that  country,  which  he  owes  chiefly  to  the  trade  of  which  his  |  o«>H>i^ 
territories  are  the  centre,  as  well  as  to  the  trade  in  prisoners,  who  are  brought  from 
more  distant  countries.  By  an  agreement  among  all  the  Serracolet  princes,  the 
throne  of  Galam  is  occupied  by  their  families  by  turns.];  These  negroes  are  trea- 
cherous and  cruel,  their  complexion  is  extremely  black,  and  it  is  difficult  to  dtstin* 
guish  them  from  the  Yalofs.§  The  air  of  the  country  is  the  purest  along  the  coast 
The  Serracolets  are  great  smelters  of  iron.  For  hammering  it  they  use  rounded 
pieoes  of  granite,  encircled  with  a  leather  band  fastened  to  thongs,  which  the  w(»k- 
man  hdds  in  his  hands.  He  raises  and  drops  it  alternately  on  the  iron,  which  is 
placed  on  a  low  anvil  in  the  sand,  and  thus  fashions  it  into  bars  eight  inches  long.|( 
They  are  the  most  skilful  and  persevering  in  eommercial  afiairs  of  all  the  negroes  ; 
and  being  reputed  rich,  their  travelling  merchants  are  obhged  to  pay  heavier  duties, 
in  the  form  of  presento,  to  the  chiefs  through  whose  territories  they  pass.  In  Galam 
they  are  great  hunters.  Some  describe  them  as  treacherous  and  criminaL  Yet  it 
is  allowed  by  all  that  hospitahty  is  practised  by  them  in  a  most  ample  and  disinterested 
manner. 

The  Mandingos  are  spread  over  the  country  which  bean  their  name,  I  Tke  isto. 
and  which  is  near  the  sources  of  the  Niger*  They  extend  eastward  |  ^"^^^ 
among  the  states  of  Bambara,  and  westward  among  those  of  Bambook  and  Woolly* 
These  negroes,  who  are  not  of  so  fine  a  black  as  the  Yalofr,  ^  down  their  teeth 
to  a  pointed  shs^pe.  They  are  a  sort  of  Mahometans,  have  many  Aiabie  words,  and 
use  the  Arabic  alphabet.ir  Their  maraboots,  or  hermits^  perform  long  commercial 
journeys,  and  receive  visits  from  those  of  Morocco  and  Barbary.  They  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  interior  of  Africa,**  and  the  negro  slave  trade  is  in  their  hands. 
Since  the  year  1100  this  nation  has  ruled  over  the  rich  kingdom  of  Bambook. 

The  Bambookans  furnish  an  example  of  the  usual  fate  of  a  corrupted  I  Tke  Bam 
people.     Their  rich  and  fruitful  soil  supplies  the  inhabitsnts  with  the  ne-  |  ^"^"^^^^ 
cessaries  of  life,  with  scarcely  any  labour. If    Voluptuous  and  ioddent,  they  live 
in  a  state  of  utter  aaarchy,  and  their.wealth  becomes  the  prey  of  their  more  active 
neighbours*     Major  Houghton,  however,  gives  them  a  more  favouruble  character^ 

•  Mithridates,  by  Adelunf?  and  Vater,  lii.  p.  146. 

t  Golberry  Voyage  en  AfHque,  i.  p.  lOl,  &c.    Oldendorp,  Hittoirede  la  Hitaion  detFfins 
^vang£liques,  p.  274.    Labat,  iii.  p.  170.    Pommegorge,  Descript.  de  la  Nigritie,  p.  52. 
t  Golberry,  Voyage  en  Afrique,  i.  p.  571. 

h  Ubat,  iii.  p.  d08-*-370.  iv.  p.  45.  0  HoUien,  p.  313. 288. 

1  Matthew's  Voyage  to  Sierra  Leone,  p.  71—97,  &c. 
**  Jobson,  in  Purchases  Pilgrim,  p.  1573. 
it  CainpagiioN,  dans  I'Histoire  G^ii^raJet  dea  Voyages. 
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repreeenting  Ibem  9»  an  iadttstrfoiu  people^  wba  nMnafrctive  eottoft  itafii  aodim 
ntenflils.* 

iidb«bidoo.  I  ThekingdomofJallonkadoOfiii  which  ike  nver  Senegal  takes  iu 
to  the  south-east  and  soath  of  Bannock,  is  inhabited  by  numerous  tiibee,  whsse 
language>  notvitdistanding  the  doubts  of  Mungo  Park*  seems  to  be  a  dialect  c£  Ibe 
Mandingo.'f  The  Jallonka  race  havoi  in  general,  been  either  couTerted  or  pene- 
cuted  by  tiie  Foulahs  and  other  Mahometans.  Some  fiigitivea,  who  have  not  re- 
nounced fetiehism,  have  sought  an  asylum  in  the  most  mountainous  districts^  such  st 
the  mountains  of  Niekolo  and  Randeia,  where  they  have  mixed  with  the  Toulub^ 
and  produced  a  mulatto  breed,  who  are  savage  and  wretchedly  poor.  They  aie 
remarked  for  bad  and  decayed  teeth.  On  the  east  side  of  these  heists,  where  the 
chief  rivers  begin  their  course,  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  domestic  ani- 
mals. The  ass,  which  is  found  wild  on  the  southern  decUvity,  is  here  so  entireiy 
unknown^  that  when  M.  Mollien  brought  one  with  him  in  his  travels,  an  animal  so 
strange  produced  consternation  among  the  inhabitants)  both  young  and  old-X  I^ 
scending  the  Senegal  from  this  country,  we  might  name  kingdoms  and  piincipalitaes 
almost  without  number :  but  we  shall  merely  notice  the  state  of  Bondoo,  a  putmal 
country  to  the  west  of  Bambook ;  the  inhabitants  of  which  manufacture  cotton 
cloths,  and  dye  them  black  with  indigo.  §  The  country  of  Eassan,  to  the  east  of 
Galam,  is  considered  as  rich  in  gold,  silver,  and  coffee. 

Tha  Taioft.  |  The  country  between  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia  is  chiefly  inhabiled 
by  the  Yalof,  sometimes  called  the  Walof  nation.  They  are  the  most  handsome 
negroes  of  western  Africa.  They  have  woolly  hair  and  thick  lips,  and  very  blsck 
complexions,  but  are  tall  and  well  made,  and  their  features  remarkably  regular,  if 
we  credit  M.  Golberry,  they  are  a  mild,  hospitable,  generous,  and  faithful  race;  and 
their  women  are  as  attractive  as  jet-black  females  can  be. 

They  call  themselves  Mahometans,  but  their  religion  has  an  alloy  of  idolatry  snd 
superstition.  Their  language  is  graceful  and  easy.  Their  chief  takes  the  title  of 
Bmperor  of  i  Borlhu  Yohfj  empcror  of  the  Talofs,  and  reigns  over  an  extensive  coan- 
iheSjoO.  I  try,  little  visited  by  Europeans.  His  place  of  residence  is  Hikarkor. 
Bich  in  provisions,  cattle,  and  poultry,  this  country  flourishes  under  a  more  regular 
administcaton  than  that  of  the  adjoining  states.  Justice  is  administered  by  a  chief 
judge,  who  holds  circuit  courts  over  the  kingdom.  ||  The  people  manufacture  cotton 
goods.  IT 

Detached  I  Several  slates  have  separated  from  the  Talof  empire;  such  as  that  o[ 
•MM.  I  Baol,  and  that  of  Cayor,  governed  by  a  prince  who  has  the  title  of  Da- 

rnel. Cape  Yeid  and  the  small  island  of  Goree,  which  was  fortified  and  eonbeUisbed 
by  the  French,  are  in  the  territory  of  Darnel. 

Kiiisdoai  el  I  ^^6  >°o9^  commercial  of  the  Talof  states  is  that  of  Salum,  on  a 
9^^  I  branch  of  the  Gambia.  The  king's  residence  is  at  Kahan ;  his  cottage 
is  within  an  enclosure  of  great  extent,  which  contains  more  than  sixtj  otherB,  inha- 
bited by  his  wives,  children,  officers,  and  principal  slaves.  At  its  entrance  are  three 
laige  courts,  lined  with  the  cottages  of  his  servants,  each  court  being  guarded  by 
Fftiaeeof  I  twouty  men  armed  with  javelins  and  sagays.  In  the  centre  of  the  royal 
■■bvM*  I  enclosure  the  cottage  of  the  prince  stands  by  itself,  in  the  foma  of  a 
round  tower,  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  forty-five  in  height,  covered  with  a  d<Hne  of 
twenty  feet  It  is  built,  like  all  the  dwellings  in  this  part  of  Africa,  of  pieces  «f 
wood  covered  with  mallet  straw,  but  executed  more  nicely  than  ordinary  housesL 
The  ceiling  is  covered  with  carpets  curiously  figured ;  the  floor  is  formed  of  a  com- 
position of  a  kind  of  mastic  with  red  earth  and  sand,  and  covered  with  mats.  The 
ceiling  is  hung  all  round  with  muskets,  pistols,  and  other  arms,  and  horse  harness.. 
The  king  is  seated  on  a  low  stage  at  the  fiirthest  part  of  the  cottage,  fronting  the 
entrance.     The  kingdom  has  an  area  of  11,500  square  miles.     The  population  as 

*  Elucidations  of  African  Geography,  p.  9. 

t  See  the  words  quoted  by  Mithridates,  iit.  p.  169.  '  t  Mollien,  p.  238^  33QL 

§  Voyage  au  pays  de  Bambouc,  1789. 

I  Benezet's  Accmint  of  Guinea,  p.  8.  (London,  1788.) 

1  Francb  Moore's  Travels,  &c  p.  51. 
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said  to  be  dOO^OOO ;  the  lands  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated ;  the  foreign  commerce 
is  extenstre,  particularly  with  the  French  and  English,  the  former  nation  being  most 
respected,  and  best  adapted  to  the  character  of  the  people. 

The  Serreres,  a  wild  and  sunple  tribe,  without  cultivation  or  laws,  |  Tte8«i««. 
live  in  the  countiy  of  Sin,  (or  Barb-Sin,)  and  that  of  Baol.  The  negroes  call  them 
savages,  bat  Europeans  speak  in  praise  of  their  mild  and  peaceful  dispositions.* 

It  is  in  works  more  voluminous  than  the  present  that  a  reader  could  expect  to  find 
a  complete  enumeration  of  the  little  principalities  situated  along  the  |  rtntrtmm, 
Gambia,  together  with  the  discussions  which  might  arise  out  of  the  perpetual  con- 
tradictions found  among  travellers.!  We  shall  notice,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river, 
the  countries  of  Barrah,  of  Yani,  and  of  Woolly,  the  capital  of  which,  called  Cas- 
sana  by  the  negroes,;]:  and  known  also  by  the  Arabic  term,  Medina,  or  the  city,  is 
populous  and  hospitable.  To  the  south  of  the  Gambia,  there  are  twenty  small 
states  which  dispute  with  one  another  their  obscure  existence.  The  most  |  iiw  Fdeopk 
conspicuous  nation  is  that  of  the  Feloops,  whose  territories  are  greatly  scattered, 
and  extended  from  the  Gambia  to  the  river  St.  Dominique,  and  a  little  beyond  it. 
Savage  and  revengeful,  but  faithful  to  their  friends,  they  scarcely  acknowledge  any 
government;  and  the  paltry  fetiche  is  the  only  object  of  their  worship.  Their  coun- 
try is  flat,  somewhat  sandy,  but  rich  in  pasture  and  rice  grounds,  abounding  in  cattle, 
and  maintaining  numerous  swanns  of  wild  bees,  which  produce  a  great  quantity  of 
wax.  Higher  up  the  country  there  are  steep  mountains,  composed  according  to  a 
rather  unlearned  traveller,  of  fine  sandstone. 

The  mutual  boundaries  of  Senegambia  and  Guinea  are  left  to  the  ' 
caprice  of  geographers.  In  the  interior  of  this  doubtful  space,  on  the  , 
upper  part  of  the  Rio  Grande,  live  the  nation  of  the  Soosoos,  erroneously  called  the 
Foulahs  of  Guinea.  They  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  Foulahs  of  the  Sene- 
gal, though  Golbeny  says  otherwise.  This  is  shown  by  the  whole  dissimilarity  of 
Uieir  Ianguage.§ 

Teembo,  the  capital  of  their  country,  contains  about  7000  inhabitants.  They 
have  iron  mines,  worked  by  women,  abo  some  manufactures  in  silver,  copper  and 
wood;  it  is  said  that  these  people  can  bring  into  the  field  16,000  cavalry,  or  upwards. 
They  are  Mahometans,  but  surrounded  by  twenty-four  pagan  nations  or  tribes,  on 
whom  they  are  always  ready  to  make  war  in  order  to  procure  slaves. 

They  live  in  a  sort  of  federal  repubhc,  in  which  a  secret  association,  I  lmshhi 
resembling  the  vehmic,  or  black  tribunal  of  the  middle  age,  maintains  I  nMnncn. 
order  and  dispenses  justice.  This  is  called  the  paorrah.  Each  of  the  five  cantons 
of  the  nation  has  one  of  its  own,  to  which  the  men  are  not  admitted  till  they  are 
thirty  years  of  age.  The  principal  members,  consisting  of  persons  above  fifty  years 
of  age,  form  the  wpreme  poarrah,\\  The  mysteries  of  initiation,  aocompanied  with 
some  dreadful  test  of  merit,  are  celebrated  in  the  midst  of  a  sacred  forest  All  the 
elements  are  put  in  requisition  to  try  the  courage  of  the  candidate.  It  is  said  that  he 
finds  himself  assaulted  by  roaring  lions,  who  are  restrained  by  concealed  chains.  A 
dreadful  howling  is  kept  up  over  the  whole  forest;  and  a  devouring  fire  flames  around 
the  inviolate  enclosure.  Any  member  who  has  committed  a  crime,  or  betrayed  the 
secrets  of  the  body,  finds  himself  visited  by  armed  and  masked  emissaries.  On  the 
ominous  words  being  pronounced,  ^'  the  poorrah  sends  the  death,"  his  relations  and 
friends  desert  him,  and  he  is  left  to  the  avenging  sword.  Even  entire  tribes,  which 
make  war  in  contempt  of  the  orders  of  the  great  poorrah^  are  laid  under  the  ban,  and 
oppressed  by  the  united  attacks  of  armed  deputations  from  all  the  neutral  tribes. 
This  institution  seems  to  indicate  an  improved  degree  of  intelligence,  and  consi- 
derable elevation  of  sentiment 

*  Pomnegorge»  Detcript  de  ki  Nigritie,  p.  19(^136.    Labat*  iv.  p.  156. 

t  Moore's  Traveb,  p.  300. 

t  Schad,  a  German  Travellert  quoted  by  Bruni,  Afrika,  iv.  p.  389.    Compare  Gdherry,  L 

§See  dgfat  gtamman  and  dietionarieB  of  the  Soosoo  language,  publiibed  at  Sdinburgh.  in 


I  Qdberry,  Voyage  en  Alrique,  I  p.  114 
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I  Proeeedmg  now  alon^  the  line  of  coant,  we  find  BOiat  detaehed  low 
lands  on  the  south  of  the  river  St.  Dominique,  mhabited  by  the  Papela,  who  are  aO 
pagans,  worshipping  trees,  cow's  horns,  and  all  sorts  of  visible  objects.  Whan  their 
king  dies,  according  to  the  report  of  a  traveller,  the  grandees  range  themselves 
around  his  coffin,  which  is  tossed  up  in  the  air  bj  some  sturdy  negroes,  and  the  tndi* 
vidual  on  whom  the  coffin  faUs,  if  not  killed  by  the  weight,  succeeds  to  the  throne.* 

They  are  a  brave  people,  their  only  weapon  is  a  very  long  sabre.  Large  herds  of 
oxen  constitute  their  chief  wealth,  which  they  fatten  with  rice  straw.  The  territories 
of  these  people  extend  from  the  river  Geba,  to  that  of  Cacheo,  the  gates  of  the  Por- 
tuguese settlement  of  Bissao.  And  the  market  of  that  town  is  so  dependent  on  them 
for  supplies  of  provisions,  that  the  Portuguese  government  find  themselves  under  the 
necessity  of  cultivating  habits  of  good  neighbourhood,  with  having  on  some  occar 
sions  been  threatened  with  a  famine,  when  a  good  understanding  was  accidentally 
interrupted. 

On  the  frontiers  of  the  Papels,  to  the  south,  dwell  th^  Balantes,  a  cruel  and  aswuge 
race,  with  whom  the  Portuguese  have  very  little  communication,  ^a^  is  the  only 
article  of  merchandise  which  they  sell.  They  eat  dogs,  and  reclAIKais  the  most 
exquisite  of  dishes. 

pprtugqew  I  Cacheo  a  fortress  with  a  smcdl  town,  is  the  station  of  the  Portuguese 
'"^'''""^^  I  authorities,  and  of  a  weak  garrison  to  maintain  in  point  of  fonn  the 
sovereignty  of  Portugal  ower  this  coast.  There  is  also  a  fortress  called  Bissao  on  a 
large  island  of  the  same  name  formed  by  the  river  Geba,  at  its  mouth.  The  situation 
is  rendered  unhealthy  by  the  dampness,  accompanied  with  the  intense  heat.  Tet  it 
is  said  rather  to  have  the  effect  of  rendering  life  sickly  than  of  abridging  its  dura* 
tion.  The  soldiers  of  the  garrison  consist  chiefly  of  mulattoes  and  blacks,  wiA  a 
few  whites  without  shoes  or  uniform,  but  are  muffled  up  in  robes  of  flowered  cotton 
and  mostly  in  rags.  They  are  on  the  whole  much  neglected  by  the  government 
All  the  commerce  here  is  conducted  by  barter,  and  is  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the 
governor,  who  thus  acquires  considerable  wealth,  while  the  inlmbitants  are  idle  and 
poor.  In  an  inland  situation  160  miles  up  the  river  Geba,  is  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ment called  Geba,  of  which  M.  Mollien  gives  a  curious  account.  The  commandant 
receives  visits  in  a  large  hall  where  straw  beds  are  placed  all  round,  on  w)uch  the 
negroes  seat  themselves  indiscriminately  with  Europeans,  and  every  one  has  complete 
personal  liberty  cither  to  whistle  or  lie  down  to  sleep,  or  eat  at  any  time  he  thinks  fit; 
yet  none  must  pass  the  door  without  taking  off  his  hat  most  respectfully,  whether 
the  master  be  within  or  not.  The  surrounding  clistrict  is  called  Kaboo,  and  is  inha- 
bited by  a  mixture  of  nations  consisting  chiefly  of  pagan  Madingoes.  The  vilhiges 
are  large  and  populous,  and  the  fields  well  cultivated.  The  houses  of  Croba  are 
composed  of  mud,  and  there  is  no  fort;  the  soldiers  are  negroes.  The  setUers  are 
on  good  terms  with  the  surrounding  natives,  who  make  war  on  one  another's  villages, 
and  sell  their  captives  at  this  place  to  the  Portuguese.  M.  Mollien  saw  only  three 
Europeans  at  this  place. 

Bbafot  I  The  Bissajos  islands  form  a  smiling  and  fertile  archipelago,  surrounded, 
'*'*'^  I  and  almost  covered  on  the  west  side  by  a  series  of  sand  uid  clay  banks, 

165  miles  long,  rendering  the  navigation  extremely  dangerous. 

The  soil  of  these  islands  is  watered  by  numerous  small  rivers;  it  produces  rice, 
oranges,  citrons,  bananas,  melons,  peaches,  and  excellent  pastures,  on  which  the 
inhabitants  rear  cattle,  consisting  chiefly  of- hump-backed  oxen  of  prodigious  size. 
Fish  are  in  great  abundance  on  all  their  shores. 

BiAuii.  I      Bulam  Island,  which  is  the  one  nearest  the  continent,  was  pronounced 

hy  the  intelligent  M.  Brue,  a  good  place  for  a  French  settlement  ff  the  English 
hearing  of  the  plan,  hastened  to  anticipate  it;  but  they  treated  the  natives  rudely; 
they  neglected  the  precautions  which  the  dimate  requires ;  their  colony  went  to 
ruin,  and  is  now  annihilated.^  The  useful  plants  grow  here  in  g^at  profusion,  as 
rice,  indigo,  the  coffee  shrub,  the  tea  shrub,  and  a  variety  of  fruit  trees.    But  the  air 

•  Schad,  quoted  by  Bruns,  p.  289.  f  Labat^  v.  p.  85.    Pommegorge^  p.  133—135: 

f  Bsaver^Afirican  Memoranda. 
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is  humid)  and  prf^Tes  hi|^y  deleterious  whea  the  due  precautions  are  not  observed.^ 
The  Biasajos,  or  Bi^joogas,  make  themselves  formidable  to  their  neigh-  I  Mannen  of 
hours,  \^j  Uieir  incursions,  and.the  cruelties  which  they  commit  Fishing  |  ^  *^^ 
and  piracy  are  professions  which  they  cultivate  by  turns.  The  cock  is  esteemed 
among  them  a  sacred  animal.  They  possess  much  muscular  strength  of  arm,  harsh 
features^  and  quick  movements.  Almost  all  of  them  have  muskets,  or  lances,  which 
they  use  with  much  address.  Their  petty  chiefs  have  turbulent  subjects  and  tem- 
pestuous courts.  The  family  of  a  minister  is  sometimes  ordered  by  the  caprice  of 
a  despot  to  be  sold  into  alaveiy.  Fertile  as  this  archipelago  is,  the  diet  of  the  inha- 
bitants is  extremely  simple.  Zealous  friends  of  the  Portuguese,  they  bear  an  im- 
placable hatred  to  other  European  nations. 

The  Portuguese  have  numerous  settlements  along  the  banks  of  the  |  BioGonde. 
Rio  Grande,  especially  on  tiie  south  bank.  £ntire  viUages  are  peopled  by  their  race ; 
but  the  £nglish  derive  much  more  commercial  profit  from  them,  than  their  own  na- 
tion. The  north  bank  of  the  river  is  occupied  by  the  Biafars,  called  also  Jolas,  who 
possess  all  th^tock  that  lies  between  the  Geba  and  the  Rio  Grande.  This  people 
are  almost  coiAually  at  war  with  the  Papels;  but  they  are  much  gentler,  and  more 
tractable,  and  suffer  much  from  the  former,  to  whom  the  wealth  acquired  by  their 
ittdustiy  presents  strong  temptations.  Here  we  find  the  city  of  Gonala,  where  the 
king  resides;  Bidjooga,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name;  Balola,  and  several  Portuguese 
settlements,  the  largest  of  which  is  Caoodo,  about  140  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river.  The  south  bank  is  inhabited  by  the  Naloes,  a  negro  race  so  |  iieNaiosi. 
completely  mingled  with  the  descendants  of  the  original  Portuguese,  as  not  to  be 
distinguishable  fVom  them.  Their  pursuits  are  agricultural  and  pastoral,  and  their 
countiy  is  exceedingly  fertile.  The  Portuguese  have  introduced  among  them  some 
useful  knowledge;  their  well  cultivated  fields  produce  the  best  indigo,  and  the  finest 
cottons.  The  cloths  which  they  manufacture  from  the  latter  substance  are  highly 
valued  for  the  fineness  of  their  fabric,  and  they  have  the  art  of  dyeing  them  with 
beauttfttl  colours,  which  make  them  objects  of  donoAnd  with  the  adjoining  nations. 
Their  principal  river  is  Nune-Tristao,  called  by  some  writers  Nonunas,  a  name  which 
appears  favourable  to  the  views  of  those  who  wish  to  identify  it  with  the  river  Nuniua 
of  Ptolemy;  but  both  terms  are  of  Portuguese  origin. 

The  islands  of  Los,  where  some  English  merchants  have  formed  a  settl«neBt,t 
owe  their  present  name  to  the  Portuguese,  being  a  corruption  of  Yola  ds  fes  idolos. 
The  native  inhabitants  are  called  Forotimah. 

Immediately  to  the  south  of  this  Portuguese  line  of  coast  we  find  the  |  Sff^^^*'"*^ 
English  settlement  of  Sierra  Leone,  formal  in  1787,  for  the  express  pui^  |  •ettinieiiu^ 
pose  of  labourmg  to  civilize  the  Africans.  In  this  qaarter  the  English  have  made 
the  greatest  exertions  to  limit,  if  not  to  abolish  the  trade  in  slaves,  but  ph^nthropy, 
and  penal  statutes,  and  vigilance,  have  been  found  but  feeble  barriers,  when  <^p08ed 
to  the  cupidity  of  unprincipled  traders.  It  is  computed  that  there  are  not  less  than 
three  hundred  vessels  on  the  coast,  engaged  in  this  disgraceful  traffic,  |  shnvtuide. 
whicli  is  probably  carried  on  to  as  great  an  extent  at  this  day  as  at  any  former  period. 
It  appears  from  papers  recently  laid  before  the  British  Parliament,^  that  the  whole 
line  of  Western  Africa,  from  the  river  Senegal  lo  Benguela,  that  is  to  say,  from 
about  the  latitude  of  16^  north,  to  the  latitude  of  about  13^  south,  has,  during  that 
period,  swarmed  with  slave  vessels  ;  and  that  an  active  and  increasing  trade  has  also 
been  carried  on,  upon  the  eastern  shores  of  that  continent,  particularly  firom  the  isl^ 
and  of  Zanzebar.  Not  less  than  10,000  liberated  slaves,  from  the  slave  ships  cap- 
tured by  the  British  cruizers,  were  calculated  to  be  in  the  colony  in  1821.  The 
landing  of  these  cargoes  is  of^n  a  very  affecting  scene.  The  poor  creatures,  de- 
livered from  the  hold  of  a  slave  ship,  faint  and  emaciated  by  harsh  treatment  and 
disease,  when  received  with  kindness  and  sympathy  by  the  inhabitants,  among 
whom,  perhaps,  they  recognise  a  brother,  a  sister,  or  countryman,  whom  they  had 

*  Johansen's  Account  of  the  Island  of  Bulsm,  (London,  1/80.) 
t  Curry's  Observations  on  the  Windward  Coast,  p.  180. 

*  Report  of  Commodore  Sir  G.  U.  CoUier,  Dec  27, 1821. 
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supposed  long  since  dead,  but  whom  thqr  ^^  BBUmuhed  to  see  oloflied  and  deu, 
Libented  I  are  overwhelmed  with  feelings  which  they  find  it  difficult  to  ezpnes.*  Od 
"'"^^  I  their  arrival,  those  of  a  proper  age  are  named,  and  sent  to  the  adjacent 

villages.  A  house  and  lot  is  appointed  to  each  family;  they  are  supported  one  year 
by  government,  at  the  expiration  of  which  they  are  obliged  to  provide  fer  tbenisehreg. 
The  captured  children  are  also  sent  to  villages,  where  they  are  kept  at  school  till 
married,  which  is  always  at  an  early  age.  At  the  head  of  each  village  is  a  misacii- 
ary,  who  acts  in  the  double  capacity  of  minister  and  schoolmaster*  The  number 
of  persons  attending  the  schools  in  January,  1821,  was  1959. 

The  African  Institution  endeavours  to  promote  a  fnendlj  intercourse  widi  distant 
as  well  as  neighbouring  countries.  The  natives  of  ^oulah  resort  to  the  colooy  to 
coBincree.  I  participate  in  the  advantages  of  legitimate  commerce ;  and  it  m^  even 
be  expectea,  that  some  years  hence,  caravans  shall  resort  to  the  neighbooriiood  of 
Porto  Logo,  (on  a  branch  of  the  Sierra  Leone,)  to  convey  the  manufactures  of  Eu- 
rope into  the  very  interior  of  the  continent  of  Africa.!  Trade  is  rapidly  increasing. 
The  total  invoice  amount  of  imports  at  the  port  of  Freetown,  for  the  year  1830,  was 
^666,726  9a.  4|d. ;  and,  for  the  same  period  m  1821,  the  amount  was  Jei05,060  15i. 
10|(i  being  an  increase  of  £98,985  6a.  ScL 

The  exertions  of  the  African  Institution,  aided  by  the  missionaries  of  the  Church 
of  England,  have  effected  a  remarkable  improvement  in  the  morals  of  the  inhabitants, 
who  are  stated  to  be  generally  contented  and  industrious. 

The  total  population  of  Sierra  Leone,  by  the  latest  returns,  is  computed  at  17,000. 
Besides  Freetown,:}:  there  have  been  built.  Regent's  Town,  which  contains  neariy  2,000 
inhabitants,  and  the  towns  of  Gloucester,  Leopold,  Charlotte,  and  Bathurst,  all  of 
which  appear  to  be  thriving.  A  little  to  the  west  of  Sierra  Leone  is  Erootowa,  a  small 
village  inhabited  by  about  500  Kroomen.  The  British  ships  of  war  on  the  station,  hare 
each  from  twenty  to  seventy  of  these  men  on  their  books,  who  are  said,  whaievex 
their  pilfering  habits  may  be  on  shore,  to  behave  with  the  utmost  propriety  on  board 
of  ship.  A  fort  erected  on  the  Island  of  Banco,  commands  the  entrance  of  the  river, 
which  has  been  ascended  by  Europeans  as  high  as  was  allowed  by  its  picturssque 
cataracts.  In  this  country  indigo  grows  well ;  several  varieties  of  coffee  ere  known,§ 
the  citron  is  degenerated,  and  its  fruit  resembles  lemons.  All  the  eeculeDl  and  aro* 
matic  plants  of  Africa  are  in  great  abundance.  The  gum  of  the  butter  tree  la  used 
as  a  yellow  dye ;  the  eoUa  bark  seems  to  belong  to  a  species  of  dnektma^W  The 
pullam-tree  produces  a  silky  cotton.  The  chimpanzey  monkey  is  met  wi&  in  the 
interior;  an  animal  five  feet  in  height,  with  a  pale  face,  the  hands  and  stomach  with- 
out hair,  habitually  holding  himself  erect,  and  even,  it  is  said,  sitting  hke  a  man ;  cir- 
cumstances which  make  him  highly  interesting  to  the  naturalistlT 

When  the  Portuguese  discovered  these  places,  they  called  the  promontory  to  the 
south  of  the  present  settlement,  Cape  Ledo,  and  the  mountains  in  the  interior.  Sierra 
Leona,  or  "  the  Mountain  of  the  Lioness."  This  name,  somewhat  disfigured,  has 
been  since  given  to  the  Cape,  the  river,  and  the  adjacent  district** 
Di^nMonoT  I  The  Enghsh  seamen  have  given  the  name  of  the  Windward  Coast  to 
9MMU  ^"^  I  all  that  lies  between  Cape  Mount  and  the  river  Asaineejlt  and  they  di- 
vide it  into  three  parts,  the  Grain  Coast,  which  terminates  in  Cape  Padmas;  the  I  voir 
Coast,  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  river  Frisco  or  Lagos,  and  the  coast;  and  the  coast 
of  Adoo  or  Kaka  comprehending  the  remainder.  The  part  lying  between  Cape  Palmas 
and  ApoHonia,  is  generally  included  under  the  name  of  the  Cdle  de  Denis^  or  the  Ivory 
Coast.  The  English  themselves  differ  in  their  application  of  the  term  Windward 
Coast ;  some  of  them  extending  it  no  farther  east  than  Cape  Palmas.}];  The 
Gold  Coast  begins  either  at  Cape  Apolionia,  or  die  river  Assinee,  and  is  generally 

*  Sixteenth  Report  of  the  African  Institution,  p.  338.  f  Ibid.  #  Ihid.  354. 

§  Afzeliiu,  in  the  Report  on  6iem  Leone*  addressed  to  the  Propriet(»ai  Curry,  p.  37. 
I  Curry,  p.  40.  ^  Afzelius,  libro  dtato. 

**  Dslzel's  Instructions  on  the  Coast  of  Africa.    London,  1806. 
tt  Norris  and  Young,  quoted  by  Dalzel. 

U  Clarkson's  Essay  on  Slavery,  p.  39.    Nevrton's  Thoaghti  on  the  AMctn  Shve  Trade,  at 
he  beginning. 
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oonsidered  as  toniibating  at  die  met  Yoha.  Then  comes  the  Slave  Coast,  that 
ofBeoiii  or  Wara,  that  of  Calabar,  and  that  of  the  river  Gabon.  All  these  coun- 
tries taken  together,  fonn  Guinea  in  its  strictest  acceptation,  which  we  shall  here 
retam. 

Between  Gape  Mount  and  Cape  Palmas,  the  coast  produces  abundance  I  ^^GtST*^ 
of  rice,  yams,  and  manioc  The  cotton  and  indigo  of  this  country  are  |  couu 
of  the  first  quality.*  The  articles  for  which  Europeans  have  hitherto  visited  it  are 
roalaguette  pepper,  red  wood,  and  ivory.  The  inhabitants  are  skilful  and  intrepid 
rowers,  and  bid  defiance  to  Europeans.  The  negroes  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Mesurado,  speak  a  corrupt  dialect  of  Portuguese,  and  acknowledge  themselves  vas- 
sals to  P<»tugal,  but  are  not  as  some  have  supposed,  Europeans  changed  to  negroes 
by  the  power  of  the  climate.  Sesthos,  or  Sestre,  is  a  pretty  large  negro  town.  The 
houses  are  in  the  form  of  conical  huts  two  stories  high.f 

The  old  travellers,  consulted  by  Dapper^  assign  a  place  here  to  the  I  S^^J^ 
kingdoms  of  Quoya  and  Hondo,  which  they  describe  as  dependent  on  a  |  tiin,  &«. 
more  powerfiil  kingdom  in  the  interior,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  caUed  Mendi- 
Manoo,  that  is,  the  governing  people.  The  word  manoo^  or  manoo^  an  epithet  com- 
mon to  all  the  tribes  of  these  nations,  has  a  striking  affinity  to  the  word  mannooy 
which  signifies  man  in  the  dialect  of  the  Sokkos,  a  people,  of  whom  Oldendorp,  the 
missionaiy,  knew  some  individuals  at  Saint  Croix,  and  who  must  live  to  the  north- 
west  of  the  Aminas.§  The  Sokkos  are  neighbours  to  the  Uwangs.  The  specimens 
of  their  language  given  by  Oldendorp,  resemble  the  Jallonkadoo  words  given  by 
Mr.  Park.  The  king  of  the  Sokkos  has  many  princes  under  him,  and  takes  the  title 
of  moiiM.  There  are  presumptions  of  the  identity  of  the  Sokkos  with  the  Mendi- 
Manoos*  In  manners  and  laws,  these  people  bear  some  resemblance  to  I  Miwim. 
the  Soosoos.  They  have  a  secret  tribunal,  a  mysterious  order  called  Belli-Raar&f 
similar  to  the  poarrak  of  the  SooBOOs.|j  At  the  funeral  of  a  man  his  favoimte  wife 
is  sacrificed  by  the  priests  and  thrown  mto  the  grave  of  her  husband.  The  Sokkos, 
whom  Oklendorp  knew,  said  that  baptism  and  circumcision  were  among  the  religious 
practices  of  their  country,  firom  which  a  learned  geographer  rather  boldly  attempts 
to  infer  some  connection  between  the  nadons  of  Uuinea  and  the  Abyssinians^lT 
These  Sokkos,  it  must  be  remarked,  are  quite  difierent  from  the  Asokkos,  in  the 
country  of  the  Isainese,  on  the  Gold  Coast,  which  I4>pear  to  us  to  be  the  Insokkos 
of  M.  Ehrmann,**  though  M.  Bruns  saystf  that  he  could  not  find  the  Insokkos. 

Two  other  traditions  are  worthy  of  our  notice.     The  nations  now  mentioned  have 

been  subdued  by  the  Folgians,  who  are  probably  the  southern  Foulahs.    Another 

nation  called  the  Gallas  has  been  expelled  fitim  these  countries,;^:^  but  to  look  in  these 

for  the  Gallas  on  the  confines  of  Abyssinia,  is  to  confound  the  negro  and  the  Cafire 

•  race  with  each  other. 

The  Ivory  Coast,  as  far  as  Cape  Lahoo,  is  inhabited  by  a  warlike  |  tntfC^mu 
nation  of  a  dark  unsociable  disposition,  at  least  towards  Europeans,  and  according 
to  report  addicted  to  cannibalism.§§  The  Portuguese  have  sumamed  them  tnala9' 
gentes.  The  coast  is  adorned  with  natural  orchards.  In  the  river  St  Andr^,  ele- 
phiint's  teeth  are  exposed  for  sale,  weighing  200  lbs.  The  animal  called  quogelo 
mentioned  by  Desmarchais,  does  not  resemble  any  species  known  to  us. 

To  the  east  of  Cape  Lahoo,  are  the  Quaquas,  or  Good  People.  |  Th«  niin«M 
These  are  divided  into  castes  like  the  Hindoos  and  ancient  Egyptians,  and  the  son 
muformly  follows  the  profession  of  his  father. 

The  Gold  Coast  derives  its  name  fit>m  the  great  trade  in  gold  dust  I  Tke  <kM 
carried  oo  in  it,  which  has  given  rise  to  many  European  establishments.  |  ^^^"^ 

*  Falconbridge,  Aceoant  of  the  Shve  Trade,  p.  53. 

t  Atksn't  Voyage,  p.  63.    Smith's  Voyage,  p.  lOS. 

t  Dapper,  Deacript  de  i'Ainqae,  p.  386,  &c.  (edit  All.  de  1670.) 

4  Oldendorp,  Hiat  dea  Ifiasona  Eyangel.  p.  380. 

I  Dapper,  L  citat  p.  415.  ^  Bmni^  Afrika,  iv.  p.  374. 

••  Hiat.  dea  Vovage%  x.  p.  137.  H  Afrika,  iv.  p.  376.  |#  Dapper,  p.  366. 

§^  Smith,  p.  110.    Dcniarchsif,  Voyage  a  Cayenne,  &c,L  p.  aoa 
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It  also  abounds  in  fish,  the  chiof  of  which  are  Ui6  sea  boll,  and  the  fish  called  ikoa 

its  shape,  the  hammer. 

Bamfkean  aet- 1  The  forts  and  counting  houses  belonging  to  Europeans  in  this  quarter, 
ikmenu.  |  ^^^  about  forty  in  number,  fifteen  Dutch,  fourteen  English,  four  Poito- 
guese,  four  Danish,  and  three  French.  At  present  most  of  them  have  been  de- 
stroyed or  deserted,  which  some  ascribe  to  the  slave  trade ;  a  circumstance  whicl^ 
if  true,  would  indicate  that  they  were  concerned  in  a  business  less  innocent  than  the 
trade  in  gold  dust  The  Dutch  trade  was  concentrated  at  Elmina.  The  principal 
English  establishment  was  Cabo-Corso.  The  head  quarters  of  the  Danes  were 
Christianburg ;  the  Danish  forts  of  Printzensten  and  Eonegsten  are  well  built.  The 
Danes  commanded  the  river  Yolta,  and  were  in  great  favour  with  the  tribes  on  the 
coast. 

Purtieuian  on  I  A  learned  Dane,  Mr.  Isert^  went  into  the  countiy  of  Aquapim,  fiAj- 
the  interior.  |  ^^  ^^j^g  q^^jj^  ChristianbuTg.  The  country  seemed  beautiful,  fertzJe, 
and  populous.  It  is  generally  well  wooded,  yet  more  salubrious  than  the  marsbote, 
agreeably  diversified  with  mountains,  valleys,  and  hills.  Water,  which  oa  the  sea- 
shore  is  scarce  and  brackish,  is  good  and  plenty  in  the  interior.  At  a  distance  of 
five  Danish  miles  from  Christianburg,  a  chain  of  mountains  begins,  which  is  coveieif 
with  tall  trees,  and  composed  of  coarse  grained  granite,  gneiss,  aad  qnartJU  The 
information  obtained  by  the  researches  of  the  African  Association  of  London,  cenr 
cides  with  the  account  of  Mr.  Isert. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  the  soil  of  Guinea  is  in  many  places  light  aad 
sandy,  and  coiisequently  unfavourable  to  the  culture  of  the  greater  part  of  tropical 
productions.  In  places  where  the  soil  is  of  a  deficient  character,  the  vegetation  of 
many  plants  is  opposed  by  other  circumstances.  Among  these  are  the  coolness  and 
moisture  of  the  sea-breezes,  or  south*west  winds,  which  meet  with  nothing  aloog 
the  coast  to  interrupt  thenr  progress  ;  the  saline  impregnation  which  the  air  derives 
from  the  sea ;  and  the  surf,  which  is  general  and  violent  At  a  distance  of  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  shore,  the  land  becomes  more  productive,  and  improves  pro- 
gressively, till  at  the  distance  of  eight  miles,  it  becomes  veij  fertile  and  fit  for  sB 
the  crops  reared  in  intertropical  situations.  The  climate  at  the  same  time  is  suffi- 
ciently temperate  to  admit  of  thevegetationof  thedifierentgrassesandtreesoCEura^e.^ 
ODitimtion  of  I  These  observations  apply  in  a  particular  manner  to  the  Agoona  coun- 
ibeUnd.  I  (r^^  Qf  ^^^Y^  Wimbak,  or  Winnebak,  is  the  capital.  Ail  the  knds  ia 
this  district  are  in  common.  No  person  is  allowed  to  become  proprietor  of  more 
land  than  he  can  cultivate  with  his  own  hands  :  scarcely  a  tenth  part  of  the  land  is 
cultivated.  Each  individual  may  occupy  and  till  whatever  portion  he  pleases ;  bat  if 
he  leaves  it  untiUed,  he  cannot  prevent  another  from  seizing  it  in  the  same  tempomy 
way.  The  purchasing  and  measuring  of  land  are  unknown  among  the  people.  It 
is  never  sold  except  to  Europeans.  The  latter  are  safe  from  all  disputes  aboat  their 
light  of  possession  ;  but  they  are  not  equally  sure  of  enjoying  the  benefits  of  their 
crops,  unless  they  have  an  adequate  force  to  defend  them  from  the  licentioiia  eove- 
tousness  of  the  natives. 

iMvmiiiHor  Though  the  whole  Gold  Coast  exhibits  one  general  character  in  iSi 

"^  soil  and  climate,  there  are  essential  differences  in  some  particaiar^ 

For  example,  the  Anta  country,  which  the  river  Aucobra  separates  from  the  State  of 
Apollonia,  has  a  rich  soil,  plenty  of  wood,  is  well  watered  and  industriously  caltt- 
vated.  It  has  harbours  and  good  roadsteads.  The  State  of  Apollonia  is  still  better 
watered  with  lakes  and  rivers;  it  contains  more  flat  land  adapted  to  rice  crops,  sugar 
cane,  and  other  species  which  require  humidity.  The  chief  disadvantage  wider 
which  this  coast  labours,  is  a  violent  surf,  which  makes  the  landing  very  dangerous. 
The  form  of  government  is  absolute  despotism,  which  operates  as  a  preveatiTe  of 
most  of  the  disorders  which  are  common  in  the  adjoining  countries.  Africa  unfor- 
tunately is  obUged  to  look  to  slavery  for  its  safety.     Among  the  pretended  republict, 

*  Meredith's  Description  of  the  Agoona  ebuntty,  in  the  Fourth  Anmul  Bsport  of  the  Afri- 
can Association. 
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or  rather  tarbuk&t  ofigarohies  of  the  Gold  Coast,  the  warliko  state  of  Fantee  is  the 
most  powerful  and  the  most  regularly  constituted.* 

The  interior  is  occupied  hj  two  powerful  nations.  The  Aminas,  who  I  ininid 
have  plenty  of  gold,  extend  in  a  north-western  situation,  to  a  space  of  |  "^■^^^ 
fourteen  days  joumey.f  Their  language,  which  has  become  known  by  the  researches 
of  the  Danes,  prevails  over  a  great  part  of  the  coast.;];  The  Ashantees  in  the  north* 
east,  seem  to  be  the  Argurtans  of  a  certain  French  writer.§  A  king  of  this  nation 
in  1744,  made  a  very  &tant  expedition  to  the  north-east,  marching  twenty-one 
days  through  a  well  wooded  countiy  intersected  by  rivers ;  fourteen  days  were  em-* 
ployed  crossing  a  sandy  desert  where  no  water  was  found.  The  Mahometan  nation 
which  it  was  hiiB  object  to  attack,  surrounded  him  with  an  immense  army  of  cavalry, 
so  that  he  returned  with  a  slender  remnant  of  his  force,  bringing  along  with  him  a 
great  number  of  books  in  the  Arabic  language^  which  aflerwards  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Danes,  and  probably  are  now  in  the  royal  library  of  Copenhagen.  ||  The 
learned  Mr.  Bruce  thinks  that  this  countiy  was  Degombah,  the  same  which  was 
visited  by  the  sheriff  Imhammed,  and  Timbah,  mentioned  by  Oldendorp,  on  informa- 
tion derived  from  negroes.  The  Timbah  nation  is  called  by  the  Aminas,  the  Kas* 
siante* 

The  Slave  Coast,  in  the  strictest  acceptation,  includes  the  States  of  |  sb^  coMt. 
Coto,  Popo,  Widah,  and  Ardra.  The  maritime  flat  country  here  is  broader  than 
that  of  the  Gold  Coast,  and  extremely  fertile.  Poultry  are  in  uncommon  abundance, 
and  the  air  is  darkened  by  flocks  of  bats  like  dense  clouds.  The  French  had  a 
trading  settlement  at  Widah,  or  Judah,  and  the  Portuguese  sell  their  tobacco  at 
Port-Novo.  The  small  states  of  the  sea  coast  are  subject  to  the  king  I  ^oagdam  or 
of  Dahomey,  who  by  his  conquests  raised  himself  from  the  rank  of  a  |  SAbomey. 
small  proprietor,  to  that  of  a  great  African  monarch.  He  has  only  1940  miles  of 
sea-coast,  and  though  he  can  bring  into  the  field  8000  men,  yet  being  every  where 
surrounded  by  enemies,  he  would  soon  be  expelled  from  the  maritime  parts,  if  he 
were  not  supported  by  the  European  forts.  His  villages  are  large  and  populous. 
Abomey,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom,  is  situated  at  a  distance  of  eighty  miles  from 
the  coast,  and  contains  2400  inhabitants.  The  king  has  two  pleasure-houses  at 
Clamina  and  Agona,  where  he  most  commonly  lives.  These  palaces  are  only  a 
better  sort  of  cottages,  contained  within  a  park  more  than  half  a  mile  broad,  sur- 
rounded by  an  earthen  wall.  In  this  place  there  are  800  or  1000  women,  armed 
with  muskets  or  javelins.  These  light  troops  form  the  king's  guard,  and  fit>m  them 
he  selects  his  aids-de-camp  and  his  messengers.  The  ministers  leave  their  silk 
robes  at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  and  approach  the  throne  walking  on  all  fours,  and 
rolling  their  heads  in  the  dust. 

The  ferocity  of  these  kings  almost  surpasses  conception.  Mr.  Dalzel, 
the  English  governor,  found  the  road  to  the  king's  cottage  strewed  with 
human  skulls,  and  the  walls  adorned  and  almost  covered  with  jaw  bones.  IT  The  king 
walks  in  solemn  pomp  over  the  bloody  heads  of  vanquished  princes  or  disgraced  mi- 
nisters.** At  the  festival  of  the  tribes,  to  which  all  the  subjects  bring  presents  for 
the  king,  he  drenches  the  tomb  of  his  forefathers  with  human  blood.  Fifly  dead 
bodies  are  thrown  round  the  royal  sepulchre,  and  fifly  heads  stuck  up  on  poles.  The 
Uood  of  these  victims  is  presented  to  the  king,  who  dips  his  finger  into  it  and  licks 
it.tt  Human  blood  is  mixed  with  clay,  to  build  temples  in  honour  of  deceased  mo- 
narchs.;|;:{;  The  royal  widows  kill  one  another  till  the  new  sovereign  puts  an  end  to 
the  slaughter.    The  people,  in  the  midst  of  a  joyous  festival,  applaud  these  scenes 

*  Renner,  p.  187,  p.  236.  f  Oldendorp,  Hist,  des  Mii8ions»  p.  377,  &c. 

t  See  Frottcn't  latroductton  to  the  Fantee.  or  Amina  language,  pubtiabed  in  the  Danish 
language  at  CopenhageD,  1764. 

§  Ponunegorge,  Deacription  de  la  Kigritiet  p.  143.  I  Bamat,  p.  188L 

i  DalzePs  History  of  Dahomey,  London,  1796. 

**  Bruns  and  Zimmermann,  Kecutil  Geograpb.  iii.  p.  115. 

tt  Norris,  Voyage  i  Dahomey,  daoa  le  Magaain  dea  Voyageflb  ▼•  BeriiBy  1792.  Ucrt,  Voya- 
ges, p.  178. 

H  Bruna  and  Zimmermann,  p.  114 
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of  horror,  and  with  delight  tear  the  unhappj  victuaM  to  piecea,  yet  they  abataia  fiom 
eating  their  flesh.* 

TheBfMi.  I  The  king  of  Dahomey  ia  tiibttttty  to  the  king  of  the  Eyeoa,  a  Teiy 
powerful  nation,  whoae  territories  are  north-eaat  from  Dahomey,  and  extend  to  the 
banks  of  a  large  lake,  from  which  several  rivers  take  their  rise,  and  M  into  the  Golf 
of  Guinea.  May  not  this  be  the  lake  of  Wangara  1  The  Eyeos  are  considered  aa 
conterminous  wiUi  Nubia;  which  is  certainly  an  exaggerated  statemrat  The  king, 
whose  numberless  cavahy  forms  his  chief  force,  Uves  150  miles  from  the  coast  The 
Eyeos  are  a  warlike  people.  They  have  among  them  extensive  cotton  maniifiu> 
tures.^ 

KMoai«r  I  ^^^  ^o>  Dahomey,  and  south  from  the  Eyeos,  lies  the  kingdom  of 
^oL  I  Benin,  the  king  of  which  can  bring  100,000  men  into  the  field.    The 

river,  which  the  Portuguese  call  Rio-Formosa,  is  very  broad  at  its  mouth,  and  has 
been  navigated  as  high  as  Agathon,  one  of  the  chief  towns,  about  forty  miles  north- 
east from  the  sea.  The  road  from  Benin  to  Agathon  is  much  frequented,  and  lined 
with  very  tall,  and  very  strong  trees,  which  afford  an  abundant  shade.  The  dty  of 
Benin  on  the  river  of  tiie  same  name,  is  surrounded  with  deep  ditches,  and  there  are 
traces  of  an  earthen  wall  by  which  it  has  been  protected.  The  streets  are  fifteen 
feet  broad ;  the  houses  low,  covered  with  the  leaves  of  the  macaw  tree,  and  kept 
exceedingly  clean. — There  are  no  stones  in  this  country,  and  the  soil  is  so  soft  that 
the  river  detaches  several  acres  at  a  time.  The  moveable  islands  thus  formed  are 
the  dread  of  seamen.|  The  vast  palace  of  the  king,  on  the  outside  of  the  ct^,  b 
defended  by  walls ;  it  contains  some  handsome  apartments,  and  fine  galleries  sup- 
ported by  wooden  pillars.  The  market  is  not  exactly  adapted  to  the  taste  of  Euro* 
peans ;  the  leading  articles  are  dog's  flesh,  of  which  the  negroes  are  very  fond ; 
roasted  monkeys,  bats,  mts,  and  lizards ;  it  also  contains  delicious  fruits,  and  goods 
of  all  descriptions.  The  climate  is  one  of  the  most  deadly  to  the  European  consti- 
tion. — M.  Paiisot-Beauvois  calls  it  pestilential.§  Between  three  and  four  thousand 
slaves  were  purchased  here  by  the  traders. 

iMwt,  I      The  inhabitants  of  Benin  have  the  same  laws  and  customs  as  the  peo- 

ciMcoflM.  I  pi3  of  Dahomey.  The  king,  who  is  venemted  as  a  demi-god,  U  believed 
to  live  without  aliment,  and  when  he  dies,  is  believed  only  to  lose  b^  former  body, 
VMifdt.  I  in  order  to  revive  under  another  shape.  At  the  festival  of  yams,  he 
plants  a  root  in  a  pot  of  earth  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  people.  Immediately 
after  it,  another  pot  is  presented  with  a  juggling  dexterity,  containing  a  root  which  has 
begun  to  bud.  This  miracle  inspires  the  orgulous  spectator  with  the  hopes  of  a  good 
harvest  Human  sacrifices  form  part  of  the  propitiatory  worship  ofiered  to  the 
avenging  or  evil  genius.  The  victims,  who  are  generally  prisoners  of  war,  when 
immolated,  amidst  the  dreadful  vociferous  songs  of  the  whole  people,  show  a  most 
stupid  indiflerence.  At  the  festival  of  corals,  the  king  and  all  the  grandees  dip  their 
coral  necklaces  in  human  blood,  supplicating  the  gods  to  preserve  for  them  this  high 
mark  of  their  dignity.  || 

m^"ci3b-  I  ^^^  kingdom  of  Waree  comprehends  fiie  flat  marshy  countries  to  the 
ku^  I  south  of  Benin,  where  there  is  a  number  of  rivers,  probably  branches  of 
the  Rio  Formosa.  After  Cape  Formosa,  the  Calabar  country  begins,  which  is  also 
intersected  by  many  rivers,  among  which  is  the  river  Bey,  or  New  Calabar,  whidi 
admits  vessels  of  300  tons.  The  sovereign  has  the  title  of  d^l^mongo,  or  '*  the 
Great  Man.''  The  island  of  Bonny  is  a  great  slave  market,  and,  along  with  Calabar, 
used  to  export  14,000  annually.  One  part  of  this  coast  is  covered  wiUi  layers  of  sea 
salt.  IT  After  the  high  land  of  Amboses,  which  seems  to  contain  volcanoes  equalling 
»v««r  I  ^^  PetdL  of  Tenerifle  in  height,  we  arrive  at  the  river  of  Cameroons,  or 
Cvamma,  |  Jamoor,  the  mouth  of  which  is  very  broad.  It  has  a  good  harbour,  and 
the  water  is  good  and  sweet  Here  wax,  elephants  teeth,  red  wood,  and  reiire^- 
ments,  are  to  be  had  at  reasonable  prieeSi  and  the  Dutch  carry  on  a  great  trade  with 

*  Uert^  p.  180.  f  idem,  p.  160.    Snelgmve,  p.  56—121.    Bake1»  Pommei^rge.  flee 

#  BoBBuum,  p,  450|  kG»         i  PaIiKytJietuvoi%  M^moire  la  k  I'lnsfitute,  15  Ntvoae^  an  ix« 
llhid.  tOkkDdorp,iliitd€«]liMooibP.280. 
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the  natives.  The  river  or  San  Benito  is  110  miles  beyond  it.  From  the  shore  a 
double  range  of  very  high  mouatains  is  seen  at  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles. 
Aboat  forty  miles  from  &e  mouth  of  the  river  is  Cape  St  John,  which  is  rather  of 
dangeroos  navigation94^m  a  sand-bank  about  a-league  out  in  the  sea.— This  Cape 
forms,  with  Cape  Esteiras  to  the  south,  a  bay,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  island 
of  Corisoo,  which  has  never  been  particularly  explored.  The  river  of  I  Rivwor 
Gaboon  to  the  south  of  this  Cape,  in  the  Pongo  country,  is  only  twenty-  |  ^*^*<*- 
eight  miles  from  the  equator.  The  q)proach  to  these  coasts  is  rendered  difficult  by 
the  prevailing  currents.  There  are  twe  small  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river;  one 
called  King's  Island,  because  it  is  the  residence  of  a  king;  and  the  other  called  the 
Island  of  Parrots.    The  negroes  along  this  coast  are  a  bold  and  hardy  race. 

The  gulf,  which  is  bounded  by  Cape  Formosa  on  the  north-west,  and  on  the  south 
by  that  of  Lopez-Gonsalvo,  takes  the  name  of  the  Gulf  of  Biafra.  It  contains  the 
islands  of  Femando-Po,  St  Thomas's  and  Prince's  Island,  which  we  shall  describe 
in  another  place. 

The  nations  of  these  coasts  are  very  little  known.  The  Calbongos 
live  on  the  San-BMiito,  and  the  Biafras  on  the  Cameroons.  In  the  inte- 
rior^  an  African  has  informed  us  of  tiie  Ibbo  nation,  to  which  he  himself 
belonged,  and  which  seems  to  furnish  the  greatest  part  of  the  slaves  exported  from 
Benin.  He  had  tmvelled  between  six  and  seven  months  fi^m  his  native  district  to 
the  aauling  and  fertile  valley  of  Calbari.  In  every  part  yams,  bananas,  pumpkins, 
and  sugar  canes,  were  in  alNmdance:  the  cocoa  tree  was  rare.  There  is  a  town 
called  Timmah,  situated  on  a  lake.  He  had  also  seen  a  great  river,  but  does  not 
give  any  certain  account  of  its  direction.*  The  vague  notices  of  this  traveller  serve 
rather  to  excite  than  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  geographers. 

*  Oknda  Esquiaao^or  Gustavus  Tasa  the  Alncan's  Aeeount  of  his  own  Adventuies. 
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